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DON    ORSINO.1 


BY     F.     MARION    CBAWFOED. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Orsino  did  not  leave  Rome  after  all. 
He  was  not  in  reality  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  business,  for  he  might  assuredly 
have  absented  himself  for  a  week  or 
two  at  almost  any  time  before  the  new 
year,  without  incurring  any  especial 
danger.  From  time  to  time  at  ever 
increasing  intervals,  he  felt  strongly 
impelled  to  rejoin  Maria  Consuelo  in 
Paris  where  she  had  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  autumn  and  winter, 
but  the  impulse  always  lacked  just  the 
measure  of  strength  which  would  have 
made  it  a  resolution.  When  he 
thought  of  his  many  hesitations  he 
did  not  understand  himself  and  he  fell 
in  his  own  estimation,  so  that  he  be- 
came by  degrees  more  silent  and 
melancholy  of  disposition  than  had 
originally  been  natural  with  him. 

He  had  much  time  for  reflection  and 
he  constantly  brooded  over  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
question  seemed  to  be,  whether  he 
loved  Maria  Consuelo  or  not,  since  he 
was  able  to  display  such  apparent  in- 
difference to  her  absence.  In  reality 
he  also  doubted  whether  he  was  loved 
by  her,  and  the  one  uncertainty  was 
fully  as  great  as  the  other. 

He  went  over  all  that  had  passed. 
The  position  had  never  been  an  easy 
one,  and  the  letter  which  Maria  Con- 
suelo  had  written  to  him   after   her 


departure  had  not  made  it  easier.  It 
had  contained  the  revelations  concern- 
ing her  birth,  together  with  many 
references  to  Spicca's  continued  cruelty, 
plentifully  supported  by  statements  of 
facts.  She  had  then  distinctly  told 
Orsino  that  she  would  never  marry 
him,  in  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, declaring  that  if  he  followed  her 
she  would  not  even  see  him.  She 
would  not  ruin  his  life  and  plunge 
him  into  a  lifelong  quarrel  with  his 
family,  she  said,  and  she  added  that 
she  would  certainly  not  expose  herself 
to  such  treatment  as  she  would 
undoubtedly  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saracinesca  if  she  married  Orsino 
without  his  parents'  consent. 

A  man  does  not  easily  believe  that 
he  is  deprived  of  what  he  most  desires, 
exclusively  for  his  own  good  and 
welfare,  and  the  last  sentence  quoted 
wounded  Orsino  deeply.  He  believed 
himself  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  all  his  people  for  Maria  Consuelo's 
sake,  and  he  said  in  his  heart  that  if 
she  loved  him  she  should  be  ready  to 
bear  as  much  as  he.  The  language  in 
which  she  expressed  herself,  too,  was 
cold  and  almost  incisive. 

Unlike  Spicca,  Orsino  answered  this 
letter,  writing  in  an  argumentative 
strain,  bringing  the  best  reasons  he 
could  find  to  bear  against  those  she 
alleged,  and  at  last  reproaching  her 
with  not  being  willing  to  suffer  for  bis 
sake  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  would 
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endure  for  her.  But  he  announced  his 
intention  of  joining  her  before  long, 
and  expressed  the  certainty  that  she 
would  receive  him. 

To  this  Maria  Consuelo  made  no 
reply  for  some  time.  When  she  wrote 
at  last,  it  was  to  say  that  she  had 
carefully  considered  her  decision  and 
saw  no  good  cause  for  changing  it.  To 
Orsino  her  tone  seemed  colder  and 
more  distant  than  ever.  The  fact  that 
the  pages  were  blotted  here  and  there 
and  that  the  handwriting  was  unsteady, 
was  probably  to  be  referred  to  her  care- 
lessness. He  brooded  over  his  misfor- 
tune, thought  more  than  once  of  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  win  back  her  love, 
and  remained  in  Rome.  After  a  long 
interval  he  wrote  to  her  again.  This 
time  he  produced  an  epistle  which, 
in  the  circumstances,  might  have 
seemed  almost  ridiculous.  It  was  full 
of  indifferent  gossip  about  society,  it 
contained  a  few  sarcastic  remarks 
about  his  own  approaching  failure, 
with  some  rather  youthfully  cynical 
observations  on  the  instability  of 
things  in  general  and  the  hollowness 
of  all  aspirations  whatsoever. 

He  received  no  answer,  and  duly 
repented  the  flippant  tone  he  had 
taken.  He  would  have  been  greatly 
surprised  could  he  have  learned  that 
this  last  letter  was  destined  to  produce 
a  greater  effect  upon  his  life  than  all 
he  had  written  before  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  father,  who 
had  heard  of  the  increasing  troubles 
in  the  world  of  business,  wrote  to  him 
in  a  constant  strain  of  warning,  to 
which  he  paid  little  attention.  His 
mother's  letters,  too,  betrayed  her 
anxiety,  but  expressed  what  his 
father's  did  not,  to  wit,  the  most 
boundless  confidence  in  his  power  to 
extricate  himself  honourably  from  all 
difficulties,  together  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  worse  came  to  worst  she 
was  always  ready  to  help  him. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  old 
Saracinesca  returned  from  his  wander- 
ings. He  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
keep  the  family  informed  of  his 
movements  by   his  secretary    during 


two  or  three  months  and  had  then 
temporarily  allowed  them  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  thereby  causing  them  consider- 
able anxiety,  though  an  occasional 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  reassured 
them  from  time  to  time.  Then,  on  a 
certain  afternoon  in  November,  he 
appeared,  alone  and  in  a  cab,  as  though 
he  had  been  out  for  a  stroll. 

"Well,  my  boy,  are  you  ruined 
yet?"  he  inquired,  entering  Orsino's 
room  without  ceremony. 

The  young  man  started  from  his 
seat  and  took  the  old  gentleman's 
rough  hand,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Yes — you  may  well  look  at  me," 
laughed  the  Prince.  "I  have  grown 
ten  years  younger.  And  you  ? "  He 
pushed  his  grandson  into  the  light 
and  scrutinised  his  face  fiercely. 
"And  you  are  ten  years  older,"  he 
concluded,  in  a  discontented  tone. 

"  I  did  not  know  it,"  answered 
Orsino,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  You  have  been  at  some  mischief. 
I  know  it.     I  can  see  it." 

He  dropped  the  young  fellow's  arm, 
shook  his  head  and  began  to  move 
about  the  room.  Then  he  came  back 
all  at  once  and  looked  up  into  Orsino's 
face  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
"  Out  with  it,  I  mean  to  know  !  " 
he  said  roughly  but  not  unkindly. 
"  Have  you  lost  money  %  Are  you  ill  ? 
Are  you  in  love ! " 

Orsino  would  certainly  have  re- 
sented the  first  and  the  last  questions, 
if  not  all  three,  had  they  been  put  to 
him  by  his  father.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  old  Prince's  nature, 
something  warmer  and  more  human, 
which  appealed  to  his  own.  Sant' 
Ilario  was,  and  always  had  been, 
outwardly  cold,  somewhat  measured 
in  his  speech,  undemonstrative,  a  man 
not  easily  moved  to  much  expression 
or  to  real  sympathy  except  by  love, 
but  capable,  under  that  influence  of 
going  to  great  lengths.  And  Orsino, 
though  in  some  respects  resembling 
his  mother  rather  than  his  father,  was 
not  unlike  the  latter,  with  a  larger 
measure    of    ambition   and    less    real 
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pride.  It  was  probably  the  latter 
characteristic  which  made  him  feel 
the  need  of  sympathy  in  a  way  bis 
father  had  never  felt  it  and  could 
never  understand  it,  and  he  was 
thereby  drawn  more  closely  to  bis 
mother  and  to  his  grandfather  than 
to  Sant'  IJario. 

Old  Saracinesca  evidently  meant  to 
be  answered,  as  he  stood  there  gazing 
into  Orsino's  eyes. 

"A  great  deal  has  happened  since 
you  went  away,"  said  Orsino,  half 
wishing  that  he  could  tell  every- 
thing. "In  the  first  place,  business 
is  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  I  am 
anxious." 

"Dirty  work  business/1  grumbled 
Saracinesca.  "  I  always  told  you  so. 
Then  you  have  lost  money,  you  young 
idiot  I  I  thought  so.  Did  you  think 
you  were  any  better  than  Monte varchi? 
I  hope  you  have  kept  your  name  out 
of  the  market,  at  all  events.  What 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  made  you  put 
your  band  to  such  filth !  Come — how 
much  do  you  want  ?  We  will  white- 
wash you  and  you  shall  start  to-morrow 
and  go  round  the  world." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  actual  need  of 
money  at  all " 

"Then  what  the  devil  are  you  in 
need  of  ? " 

"An  improvement  in  business,  and 
the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  ulti- 
mately be  bankrupt." 

"  If  money  is  not  an  assurance  that 
you  will  not  be  bankrupt,  I  would 
like  to  learn  what  is.  All  this  is 
nonsense.  Tell  me  the  truth,  my 
boy— you  are  in  love.  That  is  the 
trouble." 

Orsino  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
have  been  in  love  some  time,"  he 
answered. 

"  Young  ?  Old  ?  Marriageable  ? 
Married  ?    Out  with  it,  I  say !  " 

"  I  would  rather  talk  about  business. 
I  think  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  Just  like  your  father — always  full 
of  secrets  !  As  if  I  did  not  know  all 
about  it.  You  are  in  love  with  that 
Madame  d'Aranjuez." 

Orsino  turned  a  little  pale.    "  Please 


do    not     call     her    '  that '     Madame 
d'Aranjuez,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Eh?  What?  Are  you  so  sensi- 
tive about  her  I" 

."  Yes." 

11  You  are  ?  Very  well — I  like  that. 
What  about  her  ? " 

"  What  a  question  ! " 

"I  mean — is  she  indifferent,  cold, 
in  love  with  some  one  else  ? " 

"Wot  that  I  am  aware.  She  has 
refused  to  marry  me  and  has  left 
Borne,  that  is  all." 

"  Refused  to  marry  you  ? "  cried  old 
Saracinesca  in  boundless  astonishment. 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  must  be  out  of 
your  mind  !  The  thing  is  impossible. 
You  are  the  best  match  in  Rome. 
Madame  d'Aranjuez  refuse  you — 
absolutely  incredible,  not  to  be  believed 
for  a  moment.  You  are  dreaming. 
A  widow — without  much  fortune — 
the  relict  of  some  curious  adventurer 
~«a  woman  looking  for  a  fortune,  a 
woman " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Orsino,  savagely. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  forgot.  You  are  sensi- 
tive. Well,  well,  I  meant  nothing 
against  her,  except  that  she  must  be 
insane  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true. 
But  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  boy,  very 
glad.  She  is  no  match  for  you,  Orsino. 
I  confess,  I  wish  you  would  marry  at 
once.  I  would  like  to  see  my  great 
grandchildren, — but  not  Madame 
d'Aranjuez.     A  widow,  too." 

"  My  father  married  a  widow." 

"  When  you  find  a  widow  like  your 
mother,  and  ten  years  younger  than 
yourself,  marry  her  if  you  can.  But 
not  Madame  d'Aranjuez,  older  than 
you  by  several  years." 

"  A  few  years." 

"Is  that  all?  It  is  too  much, 
though.  And  who  is  Madame 
d'Aranjuez?  Everybody  was  asking 
the  question  last  winter.  I  suppose 
she  had  a  name  before  she  married, 
and  since  you  have  been  trying  to 
make  her  your  wife,  you  must  know 
all  about  her.     Who  was  she  ?  " 

Orsino  hesitated. 

"  You  see  ! "  cried  the  old  Prince. 
"It  is   not  all    right.      There    is    a 
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secret — there  is  something  wrong 
about  her  family,  or  about  her  entrance 
into  the  world.  She  knows  perfectly 
well  that  we  would  never  receive  her 

and  has  concealed  it  all  from  you " 

"  She  has  not  concealed  it.  She 
has  told  me  the  exact  truth.  But  I 
shall  not  repeat  it  to  you." 

"  All  the  stronger  proof  that 
everything  is  not  right.  You  are  well 
out  of  it,  my  boy,  exceedingly  well  out 
of  it.     I  congratulate  you." 

"I  would  rather  not  be  congratu- 
lated." 

"  As  you  please.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
if  you  are  unhappy.  Try  and  forget 
all  about  it.     How  is  your  mother  1 " 

At  any  other  time  Orsino  would 
have  laughed  at  the  characteristic 
abruptness.  "Perfectly  well,  I  believe. 
I  have  not  seen  her  all  summer,'1  he 
answered  gravely. 

"  Not  been  to  Saracinesca  all  sum- 
mer !  No  wonder  you  look  ill ! 
Telegraph  to  them  that  I  have  come 
back  and  let  us  get  the  family  to- 
gether as  soon  as  possible.  Do  you 
think  I  mean  to  spend  six  months 
alone  in  your  company,  especially 
when  you  are  away  all  day  at  that 
wretched  office  of  yours  1  Be  quick 
about  it — telegraph  at  once." 

"  Yery  well.  But  please  do  not 
repeat  anything  of  what  I  have  told 
you  to  my  father  or  my  mother. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  ask." 
"  Am  I  a  parrot  1  I  never  talk  to 
them  of  your  affairs." 

"  Thanks.     I  am  grateful." 
"To  Heaven  because  your   grand- 
father is  not  a  parakeet !     No  doubt. 
You  have  good  cause.     And  look  here, 

Orsino "      The     old     man     took 

Orsino1  s  arm  and  held  it  firmly, 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Do 
not  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  my 
boy,  especially  in  business.  But 
if  you  do  (and  you  probably  will, 
you  know)  just  come  to  me,  without 
speaking  to  any  one  else.  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  without  noise. 
There — take  that,  and  forget  all  about 
your  troubles  and  get  a  little  more 
colour  into  your  face." 


"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  said 
Orsino,  grasping  the  old  Prince's  hand. 
For  once,  he  was  really  moved. 

"  Nonsense — go  and  send  that  tele- 
gram at  once.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
kept  waiting  a  week  for  a  sight  of  my 
family." 

With  a  deep,  good-humoured  laugh 
he  pushed  Orsino  out  of  the  door  in 
front  of  him  and  went  off  to  his  own 
quarters. 

In  due  time  the  family  returned 
from  Saracinesca  and  the  gloomy  old 
palace  waked  to  life  again.  .Corona 
and  her  husband  were  both  struck  by 
the  change  in  Orsino's  appearance, 
which  indeed  contrasted  strongly  with 
their  own,  refreshed  and  strengthened 
as  they  were  by  the  keen  mountain 
air,  the  endless  out-of-door  life,  the 
manifold  occupations  of  people  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  those 
around  them  and  supremely  conscious 
of  their  own  power  to  produce  good 
results  in  their  own  way.  When  they 
all  came  back,  Orsino  himself  felt 
how  jaded  and  worn  he  was  as  compared 
with  them. 

Before  twelve  hours  had  gone  by, 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his 
mother.  Strange  to  say  he  had  not 
looked  forward  to  the  interview  with 
pleasure.  The  bond  of  sympathy 
which  had  so  closely  united  the  two 
during  the  spring  seemed  weakened, 
and  Orsino  would,  if  possible,  have 
put  off  the  renewal  of  intimate  con- 
verse which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable. 
But  that  could  not  be  done. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  find  reasons 
for  his  wishing  to  avoid  his  mother. 
Formerly  his  daily  tale  had  been  one 
of  success,  of  hope,  of  ever-increasing 
confidence.  Now  he  had  nothing  to 
tell  of,  but  danger  and  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  he  was  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  she  would  strongly  dis- 
approve of  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
kept  afloat  by  Del  Fence's  personal 
influence,  and  perhaps  by  his  personal 
aid.  It  was  hard  to  begin  daily  inter- 
course on  a  basis  of  things  so  different 
from  that  which  had  seemed  solid  and 
safe    when     they     had     last     talked 
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together.  He  bad  learned  to  bear  his 
own  troubles  bravely,  too,  and  there 
was  something  which  he  associated 
with  weakness  in  the  idea  of  asking 
sympathy  for  them  now.  He  would 
rather  have  been  left  alone. 

Deep  down,  too,  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  had  happened  between 
himself  and  Maria  Consuelo  since  his 
mother's  departure.  Another  suffering, 
another  and  distinctly  different  mis- 
fortune, to  be  borne  better  in  silence 
than  under  question  even  of  the  most 
affectionate  kind.  His  grandfather 
had  indeed  guessed  at  both  truths  and 
had  taxed  him  with  them  at  once,  but 
that  was  quite  another  matter.  He 
knew  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
never  refer  again  to  what  he  had 
learned,  and  he  appreciated  the  gener- 
ous offer  of  help,  of  which  he  would 
never  avail  himself,  in  a  way  which 
he  could  not  appreciate  an  assistance 
even  more  lovingly  proffered  perhaps, 
but  which  must  be  asked  for  by  a 
confession  of  his  own  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  incapable 
of  distorting  the  facts  in  any  way  so 
as  to  make  his  mother  believe  him 
more  successful  than  he  actually  was. 
There  was  nothing  dishonest,  perhaps, 
in  pretending  to  be  hopeful  when  he 
really  had  little  hope,  but  he  could 
not  have  represented  the  condition  of 
the  business  otherwise  than  as  it  really 
stood. 

The  interview  was  a  long  one,  and 
Corona's  dark  face  grew  grave  if  not 
despondent  as  he  explained  to  her  one 
point  after  another,  taking  especial 
care  to  elucidate  all  that  bore  upon 
his  relations  with  Del  Ferice.  It  was 
most  important  that  his  mother  should 
understand  how  he  was  placed,  and 
how  Del  Ferice*  8  continued  advances 
of  money  were  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  favour,  but  as 
a  speculation  in  which  Ugo  would 
probably  get  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
Orsino  knew  how  sensitive  his  mother 
would  be  on  such  a  point,  and  dreaded 
the  moment  when  she  should  begin  to 
think    that    he   was    laying    himself 


under  obligations   beyond   the    strict 
limits  of  business. 

Corona  leaned  back  in  her  low  seat 
and  covered  her  eyes  with  one  hand 
for  a  moment,  in  deep  thought. 
Orsino  waited  anxiously  for  her  to 
speak.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  you  make  it  very  clear,  and  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  position  is  not 
very  dignified,  considering  who  you 
are,  and  what  Del  Ferice  is.  Do  you 
not  think  so  yourself  1 " 

Orsino  flushed  a  little.  She  had  not 
put  the  point  as  he  had  expected,  and 
her  words  told  upon  him.  "  When  I 
entered  business,  I  put  my  dignity  in 
my  pocket,"  he  answered,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  "  There  cannot  be  much  of  it 
in  business,  at  the  best." 

His  mother's  black  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  blacker,  and  the  delicate  nostril 
quivered  a  little.  "  If  that  is  true,  I 
wish  you  had  never  meddled  in  these 
affairs,"  she  said,  proudly.  "  But  you 
talked  differently  last  spring,  and  you 
made  me  see  it  all  in  another  way. 
You  made  me  feel,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  doing  something  for  yourself, 
in  showing  that  you  were  able  to 
accomplish  something,  in  asserting 
your  independence,  you  were  making 
yourself  more  worthy  of  respect — 
and  I  have  respected  you  accordingly." 

"  Exactly,"  answered  Orsino,  catch- 
ing at  the  old  argument.  "  That  is 
just  what  I  wished  to  do.  What  I 
said  a  moment  since  was  in  the  way 
of  a  generality.  Business  means  a 
struggle  for  money,  I  suppose,  and 
that,  in  itself,  is  not  dignified.  But 
it  is  not  dishonourable.  After  all, 
the  means  may  justify  the  end." 

"  1  hate  that  saying  ! "  exclaimed 
Corona  hotly.  "  1  wish  you  were 
free  of  the  whole  affair." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart ! " 

A  short  silence  followed.  "If  I 
had  known  all  this  three  months 
ago,"  Corona  resumed,  "  I  would 
have  taken  the  money  and  given 
it  to  you,  to  clear  yourself.  I 
thought    you  were  succeeding,  and  I 
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have  used  all  the  funds  I  could  gather 
to  buy  the  Montevarchi  property  be- 
tween us  and  Affile,  and  in  planting 
eucalyptus  trees  in  that  low  land  of 
mine  where  the  people  have  suffered 
so  much  from  fever.  I  have  nothing 
at  my  disposal  unless  I  borrow.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  in  the 
summer,  Orsino  ?  Why  have  you  let 
me  imagine  that  you  were  prospering 
all  along,  when  you  have  been  and  are 
at  the  point  of  failure  ?  It  is  too 
bad " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  clasped 
her  hands  together  on  her  knee. 

"  It  is  only  lately  that  business  has 
gone  so  badly,"  said  Orsino. 

"  It  was  all  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning !  I  should  never  have  encouraged 
you.  Your  father  was  right,  as  he 
always  is— and  now  you  must  tell  him 
so. 

But  Orsino  refused  to  go  to  his 
father,  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  represented  that  it  was  better,  and 
more  dignified,  since  Corona  insisted 
upon  the  point  of  dignity,  to  fight  the 
battle  alone  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  winning.  His  mother,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  he 
should  free  himself  at  once  and  at  any 
cost.  A  few  months  earlier  he  could 
easily  have  persuaded  her  that  he  was 
right ;  but  she  seemed  changed  since 
he  had  parted  from  her,  and  he  fancied 
that  his  father's  influence  had  been 
at  work  with  her.  This  he  resented 
bitterly.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  begun  the  interview  with 
a  preconceived  prejudice,  expecting  it 
to  turn  out  badly,  so  that  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  allow  matters  to  take 
an  unfavourable  turn. 

The  result  was  not  a  decided  break 
in  his  relations  with  his  mother,  but  a 
state  of  things  more  irritating  than 
any  open  difference  could  have  been. 
From  that  time  Corona  discouraged 
him,  and  never  ceased  to  advise  him 
to  go  to  his  father  and  ask  frankly  for 
enough  money  to  clear  him  outright. 
Orsino,  on  his  part,  obstinately  refused 
to  apply  to  any  one  for  help,  so  long  as 


Del  Ferice  continued  to  advance  him 
money. 

In  those  months  which  followed 
there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not 
suffer  in  the  almost  universal  financial 
cataclysm.  All  that  Contini,  and 
others  older  and  wiser  than  he,  had 
predicted,  took  place,  and  more  also. 
The  banks  refused  discount,  even  upon 
the  best  paper,  saying  with  justice 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
funds  in  reserve  at  such  a  time.  The 
works  stopped  almost  everywhere. 
It  was  impossible  to  raise  money. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Workmen 
who  had  come  from  great  distances 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
penniless  in  the  streets,  and  many  of 
them  burdened  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  one  or  two  small 
riots  and  there  was  much  demonstra- 
tion but,  on  the  whole,  the  poor  masons 
behaved  very  well.  The  Government 
and  the  municipality  did  what  they 
could — what  governments  and  munici- 
palities can  do  when  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  most  complicated 
and  ill-considered  machinery  of  admin- 
istration ever  invented  in  any 
country.  The  starving  workmen  were 
by  slow  degrees  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  sent  back  to  starve  out  of  sight 
in  their  native  places.  The  emigration 
was  enormous  in  all  directions. 

The  dismal  ruins  of  that  new  city, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  and 
which  never  reached  completion,  are 
visible  everywhere.  Houses  seven 
stories  high,  abandoned  within  a 
month  of  completion,  rise  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  out  of  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  amidst  heaps  of 
rubbish,  staring  down  at  the  broad 
desolate  streets  where  the  vigorous 
grass  pushes  its  way  up  through  the 
loose  stones  of  the  unrolled  metalling. 
Amidst  heavy  low  walls  which  were 
to  have  been  the  ground  stories  of 
palaces,  a  few  ragged  children  play  in 
the  sun,  a  lean  donkey  crops  the 
thistles,  or  if  near  to  a  few  occupied 
dwellings,  a  wine-seller  makes  a  booth 
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of  straw  and  chestnut  boughs  and 
dispenses  a  poisonous,  sour  drink  to 
those  who  will  buy.  But  that  is  only 
in  the  warm  months.  The  winter 
winds  blow  the  wretched  booth  to 
pieces  and  increase  the  desolation. 
Further  on,  tall  facades  rise  suddenly 
up,  the  blue  sky  gleaming  through 
their  windows,  the  green  moss  already 
growing  upon  their  naked  stones  and 
bricks.  The  Barberini  of  the  future, 
if  any  should  arise,  will  not  need  to 
despoil  the  Colosseum  to  quarry 
material  for  their  palaces.  If,  as  the 
old  pasquinade  had  it,  the  Barberini 
did  what  the  Barbarians  did  not,  how 
much  worse  than  barbarians  have  these 
modern  civiiisers  done  ! 

The  distress  was  very  great  in  the 
early  months  of  1889.  The  satis- 
faction which  many  of  the  new  men 
would  have  felt  at  the  ruin  of  great 
old  families  was  effectually  neutralised 
by  their  own  financial  destruction. 
Princes,  bankers,  contractors,  and 
master  masons  went  down  together  in 
the  general  bankruptcy.  Ugo  Del 
Ferice  survived,  and  with  him  Andrea 
Contini  and  Company,  and  doubtless 
other  small  firms  which  he  protected 
for  his  own  ends.  San  Giacinto,  calm, 
far-seeing,  and  keen  as  an  eagle, 
surveyed  the  chaos  from  the  height  of 
his  magnificent  fortune,  unmoved  and 
immovable,  awaiting  the  lowest  ebb  of 
the  tide.  The  Saracinesca  looked  on, 
hampered  a  little  by  the  sudden  fall 
in  rents  and  other  sources  of  their 
income,  but  still  superior  to  events, 
though  secretly  anxious  about  Orsino's 
affairs,  and  daily  expecting  that  he 
must  fail. 

And  Orsino  himself  had  changed,  as 
was  natural  enough.  He  was  learning 
to  seem  what  he  was  not,  and  those 
who  have  learned  that  lesson  know 
how  it  influences  the  real  man  whom 
no  one  can  judge  but  himself.  So 
long  as  there  had  been  one  person  in 
his  life  with  whom  he  could  live  in 
perfect  sympathy  he  had  given  himself 
little  trouble  about  his  outward 
behaviour.  So  long  as  he  had  felt 
that,  come  what   might,    his   mother 


was  on  his  side,  he  had  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  not  to  be  natural  with 
every  one,  according  to  his  humour. 
He  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  fancying 
that  Corona  had  deserted  him.     But 
he    had    already   suffered   a   loss   in 
Maria    Consuelo,   which  had  at  the 
time  seemed  the  greatest  conceivable, 
and  the  pain  he  had   suffered   then, 
together   with   the   deep  though   un- 
acknowledged wound  to  his  vanity, 
had  predisposed  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  friendless.     The 
consequence   was  that  a  very  slight 
break   in   the  perfect   understanding 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  him 
and  his  mother  had  produced  serious 
results.     He  now  felt  that  he  was 
completely  alone,  and  like  most  lonely 
men  of  sound  character  he  acquired 
the    habit   of    keeping    his    troubles 
entirely  to  himself,  while  affecting  an 
almost  unnaturally  quiet  and  equable 
manner  with  those  around  him.     On 
the  whole  he  found  that  his  life  was 
easier    when     he    lived    it    on    this 
principle.     He    found    that    he    was 
more  careful  in  his  actions  since  he 
had  a   part  to  sustain,  and  that  his 
opinion    carried    more    weight    since 
he  expressed  it   more  cautiously  and 
seemed   less   liable  to  fluctuations  of 
mood  and  temper.     The  change  in  his 
character   was   more    apparent    than 
real,  perhaps,  as  changes  of  character 
generally  are  when  not  in  the  way  of 
logical  development ;  but  the  constant 
thought  of   appearances   reacts  upon 
the  inner  nature  in  the  end,  and  much 
which  at  first  is  only  put  on,  becomes 
a  habit  next,  and  ends  by  taking  the 
place  of  an  impulse. 

Orsino  was  aware  that  his  chief 
preoccupation  was  identical  with  that 
which  absorbed  his  mother's  thoughts. 
He  wished  to  free  himself  from  the 
business  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
involved,  and  which  still  prospered  so 
strangely  in  spite  of  the  general  ruin. 
But  here  the  community  of  ideas 
ended.  He  wished  to  free  himself  in 
his  own  way,  without  humiliating 
himself  by  going  to  his  father  for  help. 
Meanwhile,   too,   Sant'  Ilario  himself 
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had  his  doubts  concerning  his  own 
judgment.  It  was  inconceivable  to 
him  that  Del  Ferice  could  be  losing 
money  to  oblige  Orsino,  and  if  he  had 
desired  to  ruin  him  he  could  have 
done  so  with  ease  a  hundred  times  in 
the  past  months.  It  might  be,  he 
said  to  himself,  that  Orsino  had,  after 
all,  a  surprising  genius  for  affairs  and 
had  weathered  the  storm  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  difficulties.  Orsino  saw 
the  belief  growing  in  his  father's 
mind,  and  the  certainty  that  it  was 
there  did  not  dispose  him  to  throw  up 
the  fight  and  acknowledge  himself 
beaten. 

The  Saracinesca   were  one   of    the 
very   few   Roman  families   in   which 
there  is  a  tradition  in  favour  of  non- 
interference with  the  action  of  children 
already  of  age.     The  consequence  was 
that,  although  the  old  Prince,  Giovanni 
and  his  wife,  all  three  felt  considerable 
anxiety,  they  did  nothing  to  hamper 
Orsino's  action,  beyond  an  occasional 
repeated  warning  to  be  careful.     That 
his  occupation  was  distasteful  to  them 
they  did  not  conceal,  but  he  met  their 
expressions   of    opinion   with    perfect 
equanimity  and  outward  good  humour, 
even  when  his  mother,  once  his  staunch 
ally,   openly  advised  him  to  give  up 
business  and  travel  for  a  year.     Their 
prejudice  was  certainly  not  unnatural, 
and    had   been   strengthened   by    the 
perusal  of  the  unsavoury  details  pub- 
lished  by   the   papers    at   each    new 
bankruptcy    during    the    year.     But 
they   found    Orsino   now   always  the 
same,   always   quiet,    good-humoured, 
and  firm  in  his  projects. 

Andrea  Contini  had  not  been  very 
exact  in  his  calculation  of  the  date  at 
which  the  last  door  and  the  last 
window  would  be  placed  in  the  last 
of  the  houses  which  he  and  Orsino 
had  undertaken  to  build.  The  disturb- 
ance in  business  might  account  for  the 
delay.  At  all  events  it  was  late  in 
April  of  the  following  year  before  the 
work  was  completed.  Then  Orsino 
went  to  Del  Ferice. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  maintaining 
the  appearance   of    calm   which   had 


now  become  habitual  with  him,  "1 
cannot  expect  to  pay  what  I  owe  the 
bank,  unless  I  can  effect  a  sale  of 
these  buildings.  You  have  known 
that,  all  along,  as  well  as  I.  The 
question  is,  can  they  be  sold  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  applicant,  then  f  " 
Del  Ferice  looked  grave  and  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  No.     We  have  received  no  offer." 

"  You  owe  the  bank  a  very  large 
sum  on  these  buildings,  Don  Orsino." 

"Secured  by  mortgages  on  them," 
answered  the  young  man  quietly,  but 
preparing  for  trouble. 

"  Just  so,  secured  by  mortgages. 
But  if  the  bank  should  foreclose 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  if 
the  buildings  do  not  realise  the  amount 
secured,  Contini  and  Company  are 
liable  for  the  difference." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  And  the  market  is  very  bad,  Don 
Orsino,  and  shows  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment." 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  houses  are 
finished,  habitable,  and  can  be  let 
immediately." 

"They  are  certainly  finished.  You 
must  be  aware  that  the  bank  has 
continued  to  advance  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
an  expensive  but  habitable  dwelling  is 
better  than  a  cheap  one  with  no  roof. 
Secondly,  because  in  doing  business 
with  Andrea  Contini  and  Company  we 
have  been  dealing  with  the  only  really 
honest  and  economical  firm  in  Rome." 

Orsino  smiled  vaguely,  but  said  no- 
thing. He  had  not  much  faith  in  Del 
Fence's  flattery. 

"  But,  that,"  continued  the  latter, 
"does  not  dispense  us  from  the 
necessity  of  realising  what  is  owing  to 
us — I  mean  the  bank — either  in 
money,  or  in  an  equivalent — or  in  an 
equivalent,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully 
rolling  a  big  silver  pencil  case  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  table 
under  his  fat  white  hand. 

"  Evidently,"  assented  Orsino.  "  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  present  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  equivalent  for  ready 
money." 


Don  Orsino. 


"No — no — perhaps  not,"  said  Ugo, 
apparently  becoming  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  "  And 
yet,"  he  added,  after  a  little  pause, 
"an  arrangement  may  be  possible. 
The  houses  certainly  possess  advan- 
tages over  much  of  this  wretched  pro- 
perty which  is  thrown  upon  the 
market.  The  position  is  good  and 
the  work  is  good.  Your  work  is  very 
good,  Don  Orsino.  You  know  that 
better  than  I.  Yes — the  houses  have 
advantages,  I  admit.  The  bank  has  a 
great  deal  of  waste  masonry  on  its 
hands,  Don  Orsino — more  than  I  like 
to  think  of." 

"Unfortunately,  again,  the  time 
for  improving  such  property  is  gone 
by." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  says 
the  proverb,"  retorted  Del  Ferice 
with  a  smile.  "  I  have  a  proposition 
to  make.  I  will  state  it  clearly.  If 
it  is  not  to  our  mutual  advantage,  I 
think  neither  of  us  will  lose  so  much 
by  it  as  we  should  lose  in  other  ways. 
It  is  simply  this.  We  will  cry  quits. 
You  have  a  small  account  current 
with  the  bank,  and  you  must  sacrifice 
the  credit  balance ;  it  is  not  much,  I 
find,  about  thirty-five  thousand." 

"  That  was  chiefly  the  profit  on  the 
first  contract,"  observed  Orsino. 

"Precisely.  It  will  help  to  cover 
the  bank's  loss  on  this.  It  will  help, 
because  when  I  say  we  will  cry  quits, 
I  mean  that  you  shall  receive  an 
equivalent  for  your  houses,  a  nominal 
equivalent  of  course,  which  the  bank 
nominally  takes  back  as  payment  of 
the  mortgages." 

"  That  is  not  very  clear,"  said 
Orsino.    '"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  No,"  laughed  Del  Ferice.  "  I  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not.  It  represented  rather 
my  own  view  of  the  transaction  than 
the  practical  side.  But  I  will  explain 
myself  beyond  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take. The  bank  takes  the  houses  and 
your  cash  balance,  and  cancels  the 
mortgages.  You  are  then  released 
from  all  debt  and  all  obligation  upon 
the  old  contract.  But  the  bank  makes 
one    condition    which    is    important. 


You  must  buy  from  the  bank,  on 
mortgage  of  course,  certain  unfinished 
buildings  which  it  now  owns,  and  you 
— Andrea  Contini  and  Company — 
must  take  a  contract  to  complete  them 
within  a  given  time,  the  bank  ad- 
vancing you  money  as  before  upon 
notes  of  hand,  secured  by  subsequent 
and  successive  mortgages." 

Orsino  was  silent.  He  saw  that  if 
he  accepted,  Del  Ferice  was  receiving 
the  work  of  a  whole  year  and  more 
without  allowing  the  smallest  profit 
to  the  workers,  besides  absorbing  the 
profit  of  a  previous  successfully  exe- 
cuted contract,  and  besides  -taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  existing  mort- 
gages only  just  covered  the  value  of 
the  buildings.  If,  as  was  probable, 
Del  Ferice  had  means  of  either  selling 
or  letting  the  houses,  he  stood  to  make 
an  enormous  profit.  He  saw,  too, 
that  if  he  accepted  now,  he  must  in  all 
likelihood  be  driven  to  accept  similar 
conditions  on  a  future  occasion,  and 
that  he  would  be  binding  Andrea 
Contini  and  himself  to  work,  and  to 
work  hard,  for  ^nothing  and  perhaps 
during  years. 

But  he  saw  also  that  the  only  alter- 
native was  an  appeal  to  his  father,  or 
bankruptcy,  which  ultimately  meant 
the  same  thing.  Del  Ferice  spoke  again. 

"  Whether  you  agree,  or  whether 
you  prefer  a  foreclosure,  we  shall  both 
lose.  But  we  should  lose  more  by  the 
latter  course.  In  the  interests  of  the 
bank  I  trust  that  you  will  accept. 
You  see  how  frankly  I  speak  about  it, 
in  the  interests  of  the  bank.  But 
then,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  let  us  lose 
heavily  when  you  can  make  the  loss 
relatively  a  slight  one — considering 
how  the  bank  has  behaved  to  you,  and 
to  you  alone,  throughout  this  fatal 
year. 

"  I  will  give  you  an  answer  to-mor- 
row," said  Orsino. 

He  thought  of  poor  Contini  who 
would  find  that  he  had  worked  for 
nothing  during  a  whole  year.  But 
then,  it  would  be  easy  for  Orsino  to 
give  Contini  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
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his  private  resources.  Anything  was 
better  than  giving  up  the  straggle  and 
applying  to  his  father. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Obbino  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses without  a  friend.  How  far 
circumstances  had  contributed  to  this 
result  and  how  far  he  himself  was  to 
blame  for  his  lonely  state,  those  may 
judge  who  have  followed  his  history 
to  this  point.  His  grandfather  had 
indeed  offered  him  help,  and  in  a  way 
to  make  it  acceptable  if  he  had  felt 
that  he  could  accept  it  at  all.  But 
the  old  Prince  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  business  nor  the  situa- 
tion. Moreover  a  young  fellow  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty  does  not  look 
for  a  friend  in  the  person  of  a  man 
sixty  years  older  than  himself.  While 
maintaining  the  most  uniformly  good 
relations  in  his  home,  Orsino  felt 
himself  estranged  from  his  father 
and  mother.  His  brothers  were  too 
young,  and  were  generally  away 
from  home  at  school  and  college,  and 
he  had  no  sisters.  Beyond  the  walls 
of  Palazzo  Saracinesca  San  Giacinto 
was  the  only  man  whom  he  would 
willingly  have  consulted ;  but  San 
Giacinto  was  of  all  men  the  one 
least  inclined  to  intimacy  with  his 
neighbours,  and,  after  all,  as  Orsino 
.reflected,  he  would  probably  repeat 
the  advice  he  had  already  given,  if 
he  vouchsafed  counsel  of  any  kind. 

He  thought  of  all  his  acquaintance 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  in  reality  on  terms  more  closely 
approaching  to  friendship  with  Andrea 
Contini  than  with  any  man  of  his 
own  class.  Yet  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  call  the  architect  his  friend, 
as  he  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  confide  in  him  concerning  any 
detail  of  his  own  private  life. 

At  a  time  when  most  young  men 
are  making  friends,  Orsino  had  been 
hindered  from  the  formation  of  such 
ties  by  the  two  great  interests  which 
had  absorbed  his  existence,  his  attach- 
ment and  subsequent  love  for  Maria 


Gonsuelo,  and  the  business  at  which 
he  had  worked  so  steadily.  Ha  had 
lost  Maria  Consuelo,  in  whom  he 
would  have  confided  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  and  at  the  present  im- 
portant juncture  he  stood  quite  alone. 

He  felt  that  he  was  no  match  for 
Del  Ferice.  The  keen  banker  was 
making  use  of  him  for  his  own 
purposes  in  a  way  which  neither 
Orsino  nor  Contini  had  ever  suspected. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  Ugo  had 
foreseen  from  the  first  the  advantage 
he  might  reap  from  the  firm  he  had 
created  and  which  was  so  wholly 
dependent  on  him.  Orsino  might 
have  turned  out  ignorant  and  incap- 
able. Contini  might  have  proved  idle 
and  even  dishonest.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  experiment  had  succeeded 
admirably,  and  Ugo  found  himself 
possessed  of  an  instrument,  as  it  were, 
precisely  adapted  to  his  end,  which 
was  to  make  worthless  property  valu- 
able at  the  smallest  possible  expense, 
in  fact,  at  the  lowest  cost  price.  He 
had  secured  a  first-rate  architect  and 
a  first-rate  accountant,  both  men  of 
spotless  integrity,  both  young,  energe- 
tic, and  unusually  industrious.  He 
paid  nothing  for  their  services  and  he 
entirely  controlled  their  expenditure. 
It  was  clear  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  maintain  an  arrangement 
so  immensely  profitable  to  himself. 
If  Orsino  had  realised  exactly  how 
profitable  it  was,  he  might  have 
forced  Del  Ferice  to  share  the  gain 
with  him,  and  would  have  done  so  for 
the  sake  of  Contini,  if  not  for  his  own. 
He  suspected,  indeed,  that  Ugo  was 
certain  beforehand,  in  each  case,  of 
selling  or  letting  the  houses,  but  he 
had  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Ugo  did 
not  leave  everything  to  his  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  the  secrets  he  kept  to 
himself  were  well  kept. 

Orsino  consulted  Contini,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  before  accepting 
Del  Fence's  last  offer.  The  architect 
went  into  a  tragicomic  rage,  bit  his 
cigar  through  several  times,  ground 
his  teeth,  drank  several  glasses  of  cold 
water,  talked  of  the  blood  of  Cola  di 
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R&enzo,    vowed    vengeance    on    Del 
Ferfee,  and  finally  submitted. 

The  signing  of  the  new  contract 
determined  the  course  of  Orsino's  life 
for  another  year.  It  is  surprising  to 
see,  in  the  existence  of  others,  how 
periods  of  monotonous  calm  succeed 
seasons  of  storm  and  danger.  In  our 
own  they  do  not  astonish  us  so  much, 
if  at  all.  Orsino  continued  to  work 
hard,  to  live  regularly  and  to  do  all 
those  things  which  in  the  circum- 
stances he  ought  to  hare  done,  and 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
model  young  man,  a  fact  which  sur- 
prised him  on  one  or  two  occasions 
when  it  came  to  his  ears.  Yet  when 
he  reflected  upon  it,  he  saw  that  he 
was  in  reality  not  like  other  young 
men,  and  that  his  conduct  was  un- 
doubtedly abnormally  good  as  viewed 
by  those  around  him.  His  grand- 
father began  to  look  upon  him  as 
something  almost  unnatural,  and  more 
than  once  hinted  to  Giovanni  that  the 
boy,  as  he  still  called  him,  ought  to 
behave  like  other  boys 

"  He  is  more  like  San  Giacinto  than 
any  of  us  "  said  Giovanni  thoughtfully. 
"  He  has  taken  after  that  branch." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  he  might  have 
done  worse/'  answered  the  old  man. 
"I  like  San  Giacinto.  But  you  al- 
ways judge  superficially,  Giovanni — 
you  always  did.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  you  are  always  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  your  own  judgments.1' 

"Possibly.  I  have  certainly  not 
accepted  those  of  others." 

"  And  the  result  is  that  you  are 
turning  into  an  oyster;  and  Orsino 
has  began  to  turn  into  an  oyster,  too, 
and  the  other  boys  will  follow  his 
example, — a  perfect  oyster  bed  1  Go 
and  take  Orsino  by  the  throat  and 
shake  him " 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  physi- 
cally not  equal  to  that  feat,"  said 
Giovanni  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  should  be  !  "  exclaimed  the  aged 
Prince,  doubling  his  hard  hand  and 
bringing  it  down  on  the  table,  while 
hiB  bright  eyes  gleamed.  "  Go  and 
shake  him,  and  tell  him  to  give  up 


this  dirty  building  business ;  make 
him  give  it  up,  buy  him  out  of  it,  put 
plenty  of  money  into  his  pockets  and 
send  him  off  to  amuse  himself  !  You 
and  Corona  have  made  a  prig  of  him, 
and  business  is  making  an  oyster  of 
him/  and  he  will  be  a  hopeless  idiot 
before  you  realise  it !  Stir  him,  shake 
him,  make  him  move !  I  hate  your 
furniture-man,  who  is  always  in  the 
right  place  and  always  ready  to  be  sat 
upon  ! " 

"If  you  can  persuade  him  to  give 
up  affairs,  1  have  no  objection.1' 

"  Persuade  him  !  I  never  knew  a 
man  worth  speaking  to  who  could 
be  persuaded  to  anything  he  did  not 
like.     Make  him — that  is  the  way." 

"  But  since  he  is  behaving  himself 
and  is  occupied — that  is  better  than 
the  lives  all  these  young  fellows  are 
leading." 

"  Do  not  argue  with  me,  Giovanni ; 
I  hate  it.  Besides,  your  reason  is 
worth  nothing  at  all.  Did  I  spend 
my  youth  over  accounts,  in  the  society 
of  an  architect  1  Did  I  put  water  in 
my  wine  and  sit  up  like  a  model  little 
boy  at  my  papa's  table,  and  spend  my 
evenings  in  carrying  my  mamma's 
fan  1  Nonsense  !  And  yet  ail  that 
was  expected  in  my  day,  in  a  way  it 
is  not  expected  now.  Look  at  your- 
self. You  are  bad  enough, — dull 
enough,  I  mean.  Did  you  waste  the 
best  years  of  your  life  in  counting 
bricks  and  measuring  mortar  1 " 

"  You  say  that  you  hate  argument, 
and  yet  you  are  arguing.  But  Orsino 
shall  please  himself,  as  I  did,  and  in 
his  own  way.  I  will  certainly  not 
interfere." 

"  Because  you  know  you  can  do 
nothing  with  him ! "  retorted  old 
Saracinesca  contemptuously. 

Giovanni  laughed.  Twenty  years 
earlier  he  would  have  lost  his  temper 
to  no  purpose.  But  twenty  years  of 
unruffled  existence  had  changed  him. 

"  You  are  not  the  man  you  were," 
grumbled  his  father. 

"  No.  I  have  been  too  happy,  far 
too  long,  to  be  much  like  what  I  was 
at  thirty." 
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"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  not 
happy,  and  have  not  been  happy,  and 
do  not  mean  to  be  happy,  and  do  not 
wish  everybody  to  be  happy,  so  long 
as  this  old  machine  hangs  together? 
What  nonsense  you  talk,  my  boy. 
Go  and  make  love  to  your  wife. 
That  is  all  you  are  fit  for  !  " 

Discussions  of  this  kind  were  not 
unfrequent,  but,  of  course,  led  to  no- 
thing. As  a  matter  of  fact  Sant' 
Ilario  was  quite  right  in  believing 
interference  useless.  It  would  have 
been  impossible.  He  was  no  more 
able  to  change  Orsino's  determination 
than  he  was  physically  capable  of 
shaking  him.  Not  that  Sant'  Ilario 
was  weak,  physically  or  morally,  nor 
ever  had  been.  But  his  son  had 
grown  up  to  be  stronger  than  he. 

Twelve  months  passed  away. 
During  that  time  the  young  man 
worked,  as  he  had  worked  before, 
regularly  and  untiringly.  But  his 
object  now  was  to  free  himself,  and  he 
no  longer  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  or 
to  do  anything  beyond  the  strict 
execution  of  the  contract  he  had  in 
hand,  determined  if  possible  to  avoid 
taking  another.  With  a  coolness  and 
self-denial  beyond  his  years,  he  syste- 
matically hoarded  the  allowance  he 
received  from  his  father,  in  order  to 
put  together  a  sum  of  money  for  poor 
Contini.  He  made  economies  every- 
where, refused  to  go  into  society,  and 
spent  his  evenings  in  reading.  His 
acquired  manner  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  but  he  could  not  bear  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  the  daily  talk  in 
the  family.  Being  witty  rather  than 
gay,  if  he  could  be  said  to  be  either, 
he  found  himself  more  inclined  to  be 
bitter  than  amusing  when  he  was 
wearied  by  the  monotonous  conversa- 
tion of  others.  He  knew  this  to  be  a 
mistake  and  controlled  himself,  taking 
refuge  in  solitude  and  books  when  he 
could  control  himself  no  longer. 

Whether  he  loved  Maria  Consuelo 
still,  or  not,  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  love  any  one  else  for 
the  present.  The  tolerably  harmless 
dissipation  and  wildness  of  the  two  or 


three  years  he  had  spent  in  England 
could  not  account  for  such  a  period  of 
coldness  as  followed  his  separation 
from  Maria  Consuelo.  He  had  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  could 
not  even  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
height.  But  he  avoided  the  society 
of  women  even  more  consistently  than 
he  shunned  the  club  and  the  card- 
table. 

More  than  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
he  had  heard  from  Maria  Consuelo. 
He  met  Spicca  from  time  to  time, 
looking  now  as  though  he  had  not  a 
day  to  live,  but  neither  of  them 
mentioned  past  events.  The  Romans 
had  talked  a  little  of  her  sudden 
change  of  plans,  for  it  had  been  known 
that  she  had  begun  to  furnish  a  large 
apartment  for  the  winter  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  then  very  unac- 
countably changed  her  mind  and  left 
the  place  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  to 
be  sub-let.  People  said  she  had  lost 
her  fortune.  Then  she  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  general  disaster  that 
followed,  and  no  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  remember  her  since  then. 
Even  Gouache,  who  had  once  been  so 
enthusiastic  over  her  portrait,  did  not 
seem  to  know  or  care  what  had 
become  of  her.  Once  only,  and  quite 
accidentally,  Orsino  had  authentic 
information  of  her  whereabouts.  He 
took  up  an  English  society-journal 
one  evening  and  glanced  idly  over  the 
paragraphs.  Maria  Consuelo' s  name 
arrested  his  attention.  A  certain  very 
high  and  mighty  old  lady  of  royal 
lineage  was  about  to  travel  in  Egypt 
during  the  winter.  "  Her  Royal 
Highness,"  said  the  paper,  "will  be 
accompanied  by  the  Countess  d'Aran- 
juez  d'Aragona."  Orsino's  hands 
shook  a  little  as  he  laid  the  sheet 
aside,  and  he  was  pale  when  he  rose  a 
few  moments  later  and  went  off  to  his 
own  room.  He  could  not  help  won- 
dering why  Maria  Consuelo  was  styled 
by  a  title  to  which  she  certainly  had  a 
legal  right,  but  which  she  had  never 
before  used,  and  he  wondered  still 
more  why  she  travelled  in  Egypt  with 
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an  old  Princess  who  was  generally 
said  to  be  anything  but  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  was  reported  to  be 
quite  deaf.  But  on  the  whole  he 
thought  little  of  the  information  itself. 
It  was  the  sight  of  Maria  Consuelo's 
name  which  had  moved  him,  and  he 
was  not  altogether  himself  for  several 
days.  The  impression  wore  off  before 
long,  and  he  followed  the  round  of  his 
monotonous  life  as  before. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  in  the 
year  1890,  he  was  seated  alone  in  his 
room  one  evening  before  dinner.  The 
great  contract  he  had  undertaken  was 
almost  finished,  and  he  knew  that 
within  two  months  he  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  difficult  position  from 
which  he  had  formerly  so  signally 
failed  to  extricate  himself.  That  he 
and  Oontini  had  executed  the  terms  of 
the  contract  with  scrupulous  and 
conscientious  nicety  did  not  better  the 
position.  That  they  had  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  the  property,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do  if  they  could,  and  had 
failed,  made  the  position  hopeless  or 
almost  as  bad  as  that.  Whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  Del  Ferice  had  so 
arranged  that  the  great  mass  of  their 
acceptances  should  fall  due  about  the 
time  when  the  work  would  be  finished. 
To  mortgage  on  the  same  terms,  or 
anything  approaching  the  same  terms, 
with  any  other  bank  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
holding  the  property  for  the  purpose 
of  leasing  it.  Even  if  Orsino  could 
have  contemplated  for  a  moment  such 
an  act  ofx  bad  faith  as  wilfully  retarding 
the  work  in  order  to  gain  a  renewal  of 
the  bills,  such  a  course  could  have  led 
to  no  actual  improvement  in  the 
situation.  The  property  was  unsale- 
able and  Del  Ferice  knew  it,  and  had 
no  intention  of  selling  it.  He  meant 
to  keep  it  for  himself  and  let  it,  as  a 
permanent  source  of  income.  It  would 
not  have  cost  him  in  the  end  one  half 
of  its  actual  value,  and  was  exception- 
ally good  property.  Orsino  saw  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  attempt  resistance, 
unless  he  would  resign  himself  to 
making  an  appeal  to  his  own  people, 


and  this,  as  of  old,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  do. 

He  was  reflecting  upon  his  life  of 
bondage  when  a  servant  brought  him 
a  letter.  He  tossed  it  aside  without 
looking  at  it,  but  it  chanced  to  slip 
from  the  polished  table  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  As  he  picked  it  up  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  handwriting 
and  by  the  stamp.  The  stamp  was 
Egyptian  and  the  writing  was  that  of 
Maria  Consuelo.  He  started,  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  took  out  a  letter  of 
many  pages,  written  on  thin  paper. 
At  first  he  found  it  hard  to  follow 
the  characters,  and  his  heart  beat  at  a 
rate  which  annoyed  him.  He  rose, 
walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back 
again,  sat  down  in  another  seat  close 
to  the  lamp  and  read  the  letter  steadily 
from  beginning  to  end. 

My  Dear  Friend — You  may,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  at  hearing  from  me  after  so  long 
a  time.  1  received  your  last  letter.  How 
long  ago  was  that?  Twelve,  fourteen, 
fifteen  months  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  is  as 
well  to  forget,  since  1  at  least  would  rather 
not  remember  what  you  wrote.  And  I 
write  now — why  ?  Simply  because  I  have 
the  impulse  to  do  so.  That  is  the  best  of 
all  reasons.  1  wish  to  hear  from  vou, 
which  is  selfish  ;  and  1  wish  to  hear  about 
you,  which  is  not.  Are  you  still  working 
at  that  business  in  which  you  were  so  much 
interested  ?  Or  have  you  given  it  up  and 
gone  back  to  the  life  you  used  to  hate  so 
thoroughly  ?  I  would  like  to  know.  Do 
you  remember  how  angry  1  was  long  ago, 
because  you  agreed  to  meet  Del  fence 
in  my  drawing-room  ?  I  was  very  wrong, 
for  the  meeting  led  to  many  good  results. 
1  like  to  think  that  you  are  not  quite 
like  all  the  young  men  of  your  set,  who 
do  nothing — and  cannot  even  do  that  grace- 
full  y.  I  think  you  used  those  very  words 
about  yourself,  once  upon  a  time.    But  you 

f>rove  that  you  could  live  a  very  different 
ife  if  you  chose.     I  hope  you  are  living  it 
still. 

And  so  poor  Donna  Tullia  is  dead — has 
been  dead  a  year  and  a  half  !  I  wrote  Del 
Ferice  a  long  letter  when  I  got  the  news. 
He  answered  me.  He  is  not  as  bad  as  you 
used  to  think,  for  he  was  terribly  pained 
by  his  loss — I  could  see  that  well  enough 
in  what  he  wrote,  though  there  was  nothing 
exaggerated  or  desperate  in  the  phrases 
In  fact  there  were  no  phrases  at  all.  I  wish 
I  had  kept  the  letter  to  send  to  you,  but 
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I  never  keep  letters.  Poor  Donna  Tullia  ! 
I  cannot  imagine  Rome  without  her.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  the  same  plaee  to 
me,  for  she  was  uniformly  kind  and 
thoughtful  where  I  was  concerned,  what- 
ever she  may  have  been  to  others; 

Echoes  reach  me  from  time  to  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  I  ttavel,  and 
Borne  seems  to  be  changed  in  many  ways. 
Thev  say  the  ruin  was  dreadful  when  the 
crash  came.  X  suppose  you  gave  up  business 
then  as  was  natural,  since  they  say  there 
is  no  more  business  to  do.  But  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  nothing  disagreeable 
happened  to  you  in  the  financial  storm.  I 
confess  to  having  felt  an  unaccountable 
anxiety  about  you  of  late.  Perhaps  thatis 
why  I  write,  and  why  I  hope  for  an  answer 
at  once.  I  have  always  looked  upon  pre- 
sentiments and  forewarnings  and  all  such 
intimations  as  utterly  false  and  absurd,  and 
I  do  not  really  believe  that  anything  hfiB 
happened  or  is  happening  to  distress  you. 
But  it  is  our  woman's  privilege  to  be  incon- 
sistent, and  we  should  be  still  more  incon- 
sistent if  we  did  not  use  it.  Besides,  I  have 
felt  the  same  vague  disquietude  about  you 
more  than  once  before  and  have  not  written. 
Perhaps  X  should  not  write  even  now  unless 
X  had  a  great  deal  more  time  at  my  disposal 
than  1  know  what  to  do  with.  Who  knows  ! 
If  you  are  busy,  write  a  word  on  a  postcard, 
j  u*t  to  say  that  nothing  is  the  matter.  Here 
in  Egypt  we  do  not  realise  what  time 
means,  and  certainly  not  that  it  can  ever 
mean  money. 

It  is  an  idle  life,  less  idle  for  me  perhaps 
than  for  some  of  those  about  me,  but  even 
for  me  not  over-full  of  occupations.  The 
climate  occupies  all  the  time  not  actually 
spent  in  eating  and  sleeping  and  visiting 
ruins.  Xt  is  fair,  I  suppose,  to  tell  you 
something  of  myself  since  I  ask  for  news 
of  you.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  can. 

X  am  travelling  with  an  old  lady,  as  her 
companion — not  exactly  out  of  inclination 
and  yet  not  exactly  out  of  duty.  Is 
that  too  mysterious  ?  Do  you  see  me  as 
companion  and  general  amuser  to  an  old 
lady  over  seventy  years  of  age?  No,  I 
presume  not.  And  I  am  not  with  her  by 
necessity  either,  for  I  have  not  suffered  any 
losses.  On  the  contrary,  since  X  dismissed 
a  certain  person — an  attendant,  we  will 
call  her — from  my  service,  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  income  is  doubled.  The  attendant, 
by  the  bye,  has  opened  an  hotel  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.  Perhaps  you,  who  are  so 
good  a  man  of  business,  may  see  some  con- 
nexion between  these  simple  facts.  I  was 
never  good  at  managing  money,  nor  at  un- 
derstanding what  it  meant.  It  seems  that 
I  have  not  inherited  all  the  family  talents. 


But  I  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  Nile,  to 
this  dahabiyeh,  on  board  of  which  it  has 
pleased  the  fates  to  dispose  my  existence 
for  the  present.  I  am  not  called  a. com- 
panion, tmt  a  lady  in  waiting,  which  would 
oe  only  another  term  for  the  same  thing, 
if  X  were  not  really  very  much  attacked  to 
the  Princess,  old  and  deaf  as  ahe  is.  And 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  No  one  knows 
what  deafness  means  who  has  not  read 
aloud  to  a  deaf  person,  which  is  what  I  do 
every  day.  I  do  not  think  I  evertold  you 
about  her.  I  have  known  her  ail  my  life, 
ever  since  1  was  a  little  girl  in  the  convent 
in  Vienna,  She  used  to  come  and  see  me, 
and  bring  me  good  things  and  books  of 
prayers  ;  I  remember  especially  a  box  of 
candied  fruits  which  she  told  me  came  from 
Kiew.  1  have  never  eaten  any  like  them 
since.  I  wonder  how  many  sincere 
affections  between  young  and  old  people 
owe  their  existence  originally  to  a  con- 
fectioner ! 

When  I  Left  Borne,  X  met  her  again  in 
Nice.  She  was  there  with  the  Prince,  who 
was  in  wretched  health  and  who  died  soon 
afterwards.  He  never  was  so  fond  of  me  as 
she  was.  After  his  death,  she  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her  as  long  as  I  would.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  shall  leave  her  again  eo 
long  as  she  lives.  She  treats  me  luce  her 
own  child— or  rather  her  grand-child— 
and  besides,  the  life  suits  me  very  well.  I 
am,  really,  perfectly  independent,  and  yet, 
I  am  perfectly  protected.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  experiment  of  living  alone  for  three 
years,  until  I  am  much  older. 

Xt  is  a  rather  strange  friendship.  My 
Princess  knows  all  about  me — ail  that  you 
know.  X  told  her  one  day,  and  she  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised.  X  thought  X  owed 
her  the  truth  aoout  myself,  since  I  was  to 
live  with  her,  and  since  she  has  always  been 
so  kind  to  me.  She  says  I  remind  her  of 
her  daughter,  the  poor  young  Princess 
Marie,  who  died  very  many  years  ago  ;  in 
Nice,  too,  like  her  father,  poor  girl.  She 
was  only  just  nineteen,  and  very  beautiful, 
thej  say.  I  suppose  the  dear  good  old  lady 
fancies  she  sees  some  resemblance  even  now, 
though  I  am  so  much  older  than  her 
daughter  was  when  she  died.  There  is  the 
origin  of  our  friendship — the  trivial  and  the 
tragic — confectionery  and  death— a  box  of 
candied  fruits  and  an  irreparable  loss  !  If 
there  were  no  contrasts  what  would  the 
world  be  ?  All  one  or  the  other,  I  suppose ; 
all  death,  or  all  Kiew  sweetmeats. 

I  suppose  you  know  what  life  in  Egypt 
is  like.  If  you  have  not  tried  it  yourself, 
your  friends  have  and  can  describe  it  to 
you.  X  will  certainly  not  inflict  my  im- 
pressions upon  your  friendship.    It  would 
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be  rather  a  severe  test — perhaps  yoxns 
would  not  bear  it,  and  then  I  should  be 
sorry. 

Do  you  know  ?  I  like  to  think  that  I 
have  a  friend  in  yon.  I  like  to  remember 
the  time  when  you  used  to  talk  to  me  of 
all  your  plans— the  dear  old  time !  I 
would  rather  remember  that  than  much 
which  came  afterwards.  You  have  for- 
given me  for  all  I  did,  and  are  glad,  now, 
that  I  did  it.  Yes,  I  can  fancy  your  smile. 
You  do  not  see  yourself,  Prince  Saracinesca, 
Prince  Sanf  Ilario,  Duke  of  Whatever-it- 
may-be,  Lord  of  ever  so  manv  What-are- 
their  names,  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  First  Class, 
Knight  of  Malta,  and  Hereditary  Some- 
thing of  the  Holy  See — in  short  the 
tremendous  personage  you  will  one  day  be 
— you  do  not  exactly  see  yourself  as  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Signora  Lucrezia  Ferris, 
proprietor  of  a  tourists'  hotel  on  the  Lake 
of  Como!  Confess  that  the  idea  was  an 
absurdity  !  As  for  me,  I  will  confess 
that  I  did  very  wrong.  Had  I  known  all 
the  truth  on  that  afternoon— do  you  re- 
member the  thunderstorm  1 — I  would  have 
saved  you  much  and  I  should  have  saved 
myself — well— something.  But  we  have 
better  things  to  do  than  to  run  after 
shadows.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  even 
to  think  of  them.  It  is  all  over  now. 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  it  all,  forgive 
your  old  friend. 

•    Maria  Consttelo  d'A. 

Orsino  read  the  long  letter  to  the 
end,  and  sat  a  while  thinking  over  the 
contents.  Two  points  in  it  struck  him 
especially.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
not  the  letter  of  a  woman  who  wished 
to  call  back  a  man  she  had  dismissed. 
There  was  no  sentiment  in  it,  or  next 
to  none.  She  professed  herself  con- 
tented in  her  life,  if  not  happy,  and  in 
one  sentence  she  brought  before  him 
the  enormous  absurdity  of  the  marriage 
he  had  once  contemplated.  He  had 
more  than  once  been  ashamed  of  not 
making  some  further  direct  effort  to 
win  her  again.  He  was  now  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  great  influence  which 
her  first  letter,  containing  the  state- 
ment of  her  parentage,  had  really 
exercised  over  him.  Strangely  enough, 
what  she  now  wrote  reconciled  him,  as 
it  were,  with  himself.  It  had  turned 
out  best,  after  all. 

That  he  loved  her  still,  he  felt  sure, 
as  he  held  in  his  hand  the  pages  she 


had  written  and  felt  the  old  thrill  he 
knew  so  well  in  his  fingers,  and  the 
old,  quick  beating  of  the  heart.  But 
he  acknowledged  gladly — too  gladly, 
perhaps— that  he  had  done  well  to  let 
her  go. 

Then  came  the  second  impression. 
"  I  like~fco  remember  the  time  when  you 
used  to  talk  to  me  of  all  your  plans." 
The  words  rang  in  his  ears  and  called 
up  delicious  visions  of  the  past,  soft 
hours  spent  by  her  side  while  she 
listened  with  something  warmer  than 
patience  to  the  outpouring  of  his  young 
hopes  and  aspirations.  She,  at  least, 
had  understood  him,  and  encouraged 
him,  and  strengthened  him  with  her 
sympathy.  And  why  not  now,  if  then  1 
Why  should  she  not  understand  him 
now,  when  he  most  needed  a  friend, 
and  give  him  sympathy  now,  when  he 
stood  most  in  need  of  it  1  She  was  in 
Egypt  and  he  in  Home,  it  was  true. 
But  what  of  that  1  If  she  could  write 
to  him,  he  could  write  to  her,  and  she 
could  answer  him  again.  No  one  had 
ever  felt  with  him  as  she  had. 

He  did  not  hesitate  long.  On  that 
same  evening,  after  dinner,  he  went 
back  to  his  own  room  and  wrote  to 
her.  It  was  a  little  hard  at  first,  but, 
as  the  ink  flowed,  he  expressed  himself 
better  and  more  clearly.  With  an  odd 
sort  of  caution,  which  had  grown  upon 
him  of  late,  he  tried  to  make  his  letter 
take  a  form  as  similar  to  hers  as  possi- 
ble. 

My  dear  Friend  (he  wrote)  If  people 
always  yielded  to  their  impulses  as  you 
have  done  in  writing  to  me,  there  would 
be  more  good  fellowship  and  less  loneliness 
in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  greats  pleasure  you  have 
given  me.  Perhaps,  hereafter.  I  may  com- 
pare  it  to  your  o/n  memory  of  the  Kiew 
candied  fruits  !  For  the  present  I  do  not 
find  a  worthy  comparison  to  my  hand. 

You  ask  many  questions.  I  propose  to 
answer  them  all.  Will  you  have  the 
patience  to  read  what  I  write?  I  hope 
so,  for  the  sake  of  the  time  when  I  used  to 
talk  to  you  of  all  my  plans,  and  which  you 
say  you  like  to  remember.  For  another 
reason,  too.  I  have  never  felt  so  lonely  in 
my  life  as  I  feel  now,  nor  so  much  in  need 
of  a  friend — not  a  helping  friend,  but  one 
to  whom  I  can  speak  a  little  freely.     I  am 
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very  much  alone.  A  sort  of  estrangement 
has  grown  up  between  my  mother  and  me, 
and  she  no  longer  takes  my  side  in  all  I 
want  to  do,  as  she  did  once. 

I  will  be  quite  plain.  I  will  tell  you 
all  my  troubles,  because  there  is  not  another 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could  tell 
them — and  because  I  know  that  they  will 
not  trouble  you.  Tou  will  feel  a  little 
friendly  sympathy  and  that  will  be  enough. 
But  you  will  feel  no  pain.  After  all,  I 
dare  say  that  I  exaggerate,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  so  very  painful  in  the  matter,  as  it 
will  strike  you.  But  the  case  is  serious, 
as  you  will  see.  It  involves  my  life, 
perhaps  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  completely  in  Del  Fence's  power. 
A  year  ago  I  had  the  possibility  of  freeing 
myself.  What  do  you  think  that  chance 
was  ?  I  could  have  gone  to  my  grandfather 
and  asked  him  to  lay  down  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  liberate  me,  or  I  could  have 
refused  Del  Fence's  new  offer  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  declared  bankrupt.  My 
abominable  vanity  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
following  either  of  those  plans.  In  less 
than  two  months  I  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  again.  But  the  circum- 
stances are  changed.  The  sum  of  money 
is  so  considerable  that  I  would  not  like  to 
ask  all  my  family,  with  their  three  for- 
tunes, to  contribute  it.  The  business  is 
enormous.  I  have  an  establishment  like 
a  bank  and  Contini — you  remember 
Contini  ? — has  several  assistant  architects. 
Moreover  we  stand  alone.  There  is  no 
other  firm  of  the  kind  left,  and  our  failure 
would  be  a  very  disagreeable  affair.  But 
so  long  as  I  remain  Del  Fence's  slave,  we 
shall  not  fail.  Do  you  know  that  this 
great  and  successful  firm  is  carried  on 
systematically  without  a  centime  of  profit 
to  the  partners,  and  with  the  constant  threat 
of  a  disgraceful  failure  used  to  force  me 
on  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  I  chose  the 
alternative,  any  one  would  believe,  or  that 
my  tyrant  would  let  any  one  believe,  that 
Orsino  Saracinesca  had  served  Ugo  Del 
Ferice  for  years — two  years  and  a  half 
before  long — as  a  sort  of  bondsman  ?  I 
am  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  I  am 
sure  that  Del  Ferice  made  use  of  me  at 
first  for  his  own  ends — that  is,  to  make 
money  for  him.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sums  which  passed  through  my  hands 
makes  me  sure  that  he  is  now  backed  by  a 
powerful  syndicate,  probably  of  foreign 
bankers  who  lost  money  in  the  Roman 
crash,  and  who  see  a  chance  of  getting  it 


back  through  Del  Fence's  management. 
It  is  a  question  of  millions.  You  do  not 
understand  ?  Will  you  try  to  read  my 
explanation  ? 

And  here  Orsino  summed  up  his 
position  towards  Del  Ferice  in  a  clear 
and  succinct  statement,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  here.  It  needed 
no  talent  for  business  on  Maria  Con- 
suelo's  part  to  understand  that  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot. 

One  of  three  things  must  happen 
(Orsino  continued) ;  I  must  cripple,  if  not 
ruin,  the  fortune  of  my  family,  or  I 
must  go  through  a  scandalous  bankruptcy, 
or  I  must  continue  to  be  Ugo  Del  Fence's 
servant  during  the  best  years  of  my  life. 
My  only  consolation  is  that  I  am  unpaid. 
I  do  not  speak  of  poor  Contini.  He  is 
making  a  reputation,  it  is  true,  and  Del 
Ferice  gives  him  something  which  I  in- 
crease as  much  as  I  can.  Considering  our 
positions,  he  is  the  more  completely  sacri- 
ficed of  the  two,  poor  fellow — and  through 
my  fault.  If  I  had  only  had  the  courage 
to  put  my  vanity  out  of  the  way  eighteen 
months  ago,  I  might  have  saved  him  as 
well  as  myself.  I  believed  myself  a  match 
for  Del  Ferice,  and  I  neither  was  nor  ever 
shall  be.     I  am  a  little  desperate. 

That  is  my  life,  my  dear  friend.  Since 
you  have  not  quite  forgotten  me,  write  me 
a  word  ot  that  good  sympathy  on  which 
I  lived  so  long.  It  may  6oon  be  all  I  have 
to  live  on.  If  Del  Ferice  should  have  the 
bad  taste  to  follow  Donna  Tullia  to  St. 
Lawrence's,  nothing  could  save  me.  I 
should  no  longer  have  the  alternative  of 
remaining  his  slave  in  exchange  for  safety 
from  bankruptcy  to  myself  and  ruin,  or 
something  like  it,  to  my  father. 

But  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it  all. 
But  for  your  kindly  letter,  no  one  would 
ever  have  known  all  this,  except  Contini. 
In  your  calm  Egyptian  life— thank  God, 
dear,  that  your  lite  is  calm  ! — my  story 
must  sound*  like  a  fragment  from  an  un- 
pleasant dream.  One  thing  you  do  not 
tell  me.  Are  you  happy,  as  well  as  peace- 
ful ?    I  would  like  to  know.    I  am  not. 

Pray  write  again,  when  you  have  time 
and  inclination.  If  there  is  anything  to 
be  done  for  you  in  Rome— any  little  thing, 
or  great  thing  either — command  your  old 
friend, 

Oesino  Saracinesca. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I  often  doubt  whether  there  can  be 
such  another  hill  as  Bindon  in  these 
islands;  I  at  least  have  never  found 
it.     In  foreign  lands  there  are  famous 
hills,  and  health-giving  hills, — Alesia, 
Epipolai,  or  the  Acropolis  ;  but  I  feel 
sure  that  they  cannot  offer  such  store 
of  delights,  for  mind  and  body  too,  as 
Bindon  does.       Tropical  hills  may  be 
gorgeous  and  overpowering,  but  they 
are  often,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
comfortable.     Under  the  shadow  of 
Bindon     I     am     just     now     reading 
Darwin's    Voyage    Bound    the    World, 
and  have   been   crossing   the    Andes 
with   him,   and   trying    to   penetrate 
by  perilous  paths  into  the  mountainous 
recesses  of  Tahiti.      I  have  been  led 
to  fancy  that  if  the  Beagle  could  but 
have  sailed  into   the  little   cove  that 
lies  under  Bindon1  s  flank,   as  into  a 
newly  discovered   harbour,  and   have 
landed  the  great  naturalist  to  take  a 
walk    and   explore    the    overhanging 
down,    he   would   have   carried   away 
such  recollections  of    insects,  plants, 
birds,    views,    geological    strata,   and 
fresh  air,  as    would  have   made    his 
usually     sedate     page     eloquent     of 
pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Those  who  now  sail,  or  rather 
steam,  into  this  deep  and  tranquil 
cove,  are  in  the  summer  season  to  be 
numbered  by  thousands.  They  come 
from  all  the  watering-places  near  at 
hand,  they  come  and  eat  and  stroll  and 
depart,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  they 
rarely  discover  Bindon.  For  Bindon 
rears  his  crest  some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea  at  his  base, 
and  is  not  very  easy  of  access  from 
the  steamers'  landing-place.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  myself  truly  discovered 
him  the  first  time  I  came  here,  even 
under  the  tuition  of  a  valued  friend 
who  had  known  him  from  boyhood ; 
I  trod  his  whole  length  more  than  once, 
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but  my  diary  shows  me  that  I  did  not 
understand  him.  For  ten  successive 
years  I  have  never  once  missed  him  alto- 
gether ;  and  now  when  his  well-known 
form  comes  in  sight  from  the  window 
of  the  train,  I  feel  youth  still  stirring 
in  me  with  strong  desire  to  mount 
upon  his  grassy  back. 

I  cannot  paint  Bindon,  and  indeed 
I  think  he  does  not  readily  suggest 
beauties  to  the  artist's  eye.     I   have 
twice  walked  his  whole  length  in  com- 
pany with   a  young  artist,  who   saw 
nothing  on  either  occasion   to  delay 
him.     Turner  has    drawn   the   steep 
cliffs  with  which    his    western    end 
strikes     down     into     the    cove,    but 
they  are  not  the  chief  objects  in  the 
drawing,  nor  do  they  give   you  any 
idea  of   what  Bindon  really  is.     The- 
magnificent   precipice   of   his  eastern* 
end,  pure   white  chalk   falling  sheer 
into  a  clear  blue  sea,  was  the  subject 
of  a  picture  in  a  water-colour  exhibi- 
tion not  long  ago.     But,  except  at  his 
two  extremities,  Bindon  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  artists ;  and  to  understand  him* 
truly  it  is  not  enough  to  contemplate 
him  from  without.     You  must  spend 
whole  mornings   with   him,  lying  on 
him  and  being  of  him.     Better  to  be 
bookless  there,  in  my  opinion,  even  on 
the  warmest  day  ;  I   cannot  keep  my 
attention  on  the  page,  there  is  so  much 
life  and  fragrance  around  me.     There 
is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  to  look  at„ 
not  for  the  artist,  but  for  me ;  whether 
I  turn  southward  to  the  sparkling  sea 
with  its  white  sails,  or  look  northward', 
over  long  miles  of  a  purple  heathery 
plain,  or  lie  down  and  look  into  the  long 
dry  grass  which  the   sun   is  turning 
golden,  and  catch  the  millions  of  gos- 
samer webs,  stretched  by  "some  invisible 
fairy  spider  from  blade  to  blade  over 
the  sward. 

But  we  will  contemplate  Bindon  for 
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a  moment,  and  stoop  to  consider  him 
outwardly  as  a  hill,  before  we  stretch 
ourselves  upon  his  back  and  see  what 
he  has  to  show  us.  He  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mighty  mound  of  chalk, 
nearly  two  miles  long,  and  rising  to 
his  highest  point  about  midway ;  yet 
he  is  unlike  any  other  chalk  hill  I  know 
of  along  the  whole  Bouthern  coast. 
He  has  an  individuality  quite  his  own, 
and  all  the  creatures  seem  to  know 
and  love  it.  Even  among  the  hills  of 
his  own  narrow  range, — a  range  full 
twenty  miles  in  length— -Bindon  is  quite 
unique  in  the  charm  he  exercises  over 
all  bees,  butterflies,  and  grasshoppers. 
This  curious  individuality  of  his  is 
-easily  understood  if  he  be  looked  at  in 
front  either  from  the  sea,  or  inland 
from  the  north,  so  that  his  whole 
length  is  seen  at  once,  together  with 
the  long  ridge  of  which  he  really  forms 
a  part,  stretching  far  to  east  and  west. 
In  all  this  range,  Bindon  is  the  only 
isolated  hill ;  he  does  not  slide  easily 
down  to  any  saddle  which  connects 
him  too  familiarly  with  another  rise ; 
he  stands  alone,  and  the  sea  washes  his 
base  at  either  end.  As  you  approach 
him  from  the  east  aloog  the  ridge,  you 
become  aware  that  you  must  descend 
into  a  gap  to  the  sea- level,  and  then 
toil  upwards  for  nearly  a  mile  before 
you  reach  his  highest  point.  And  when 
you  stand  at  last  on  the  top,  you  find 
that  you  have  yet  nearly  another  mile 
before  you  drop  down  at  his  western 
end  to  the  shore  of  the  little  cove  I 
spoke  of.  Thus  Bindon  demands  his 
tribute  of  those  who  would  worship  on 
his  high  places  ;  but  he  is  a  hospitable 
and  kindly  hill,  generous  to  all  who 
know  him.  At  the  very  first  step  you 
take  in  mounting  him  from  Arishmill 
Gap,  he  offers  you,  even  in  the  most 
arid  season,  a  draught  of  clear  cold 
water,  bubbling  up  ready  filtered  from 
beneath  his  deep  chalky  recesses;  he 
has  prepared  for  you  a  smooth  track 
of  soft  elastic  sward,  which  carries  you 
up  till  all  your  real  labour  is  over ; 
and  then,  when  you  are  getting  hot 
and  tired,  he  has  ready  for  you  without 
fail   a   cool  breeze, — a  breeze  like  a 


happy  conversation  with  a  friend  you 
prize,  in  which  you  can  lie  down  in 
solitude  and  yet  not  be  alone.  This  is 
so  on  most  days  from  May  till  October  ; 
on  every  day,  that  is,  which  you  would 
naturally  choose  for  a  walk  along  these 
noble  hills. 

Bindon's  individuality,  then,  is 
chiefly  to  be  explained  by  his  isolation, 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  animal  life  in  which  he  abounds  is 
in  a  measure  isolated  too.  And  this 
is  made  all  the  more  likely,  as  I  fancy, 
by  the  fact  that  Bindon  has  a  lowland 
territory  which  is  all  his  own,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  his  turfy  uplands.  Within 
his  mighty  embrace,  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  there  lies  at  his  feet  a  space  of 
land  a  mile  long,  and  in  its  broadest 
part  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  which  is 
completely  shut  in  by  the  sea  beyond 
it,  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Bindon's 
two  extremities*  and  by  his  own  steep 
slopes  rising  from  the  whole  length  of 
it  to  the  northward.  It  is  cultivated, 
but  carelessly  ;  for  it  is  naturally  ex- 
posed to  the  salt  breezes,  and  the 
farmer  to  whom  it  belongs  can  only 
reach  it  by  a  rough  chalky  track 
which  crosses  Bindon  at  an  angle  like 
a  pipe-clayed  shoulder-belt.  His  great 
waggons  cannot  be  taken  over  this, 
but  you  may  meet  a  rude  cart  laden 
with  some  thin-looking  produce  jolting 
slowly  down  the  ruts  towards  the  farm, 
and  looking  as  though  at  any  moment 
it  might  send  its  burden  rolling  down 
the  grassy  steep.  This  curious  tract 
of  half- wild  land  is  thus  in  reality  a 
part  of  Bindon  ;  but  its  vegetation  is 
totally  different  from  his.  Here,  and 
on  the  rocks  and  broken  sandy  slopes 
which  overlook  the  sea,  grow  many 
curious  plants,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  thistles  and  other  ordinary  weeds  ; 
and  here,  I  think,  the  butterflies, 
which  so  abound  in  the  summer  on  Bin- 
don's back  and  flanks,  must  pass  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  existence  as 
caterpillars  and  chrysalides,  until  their 
wings  enable  them  to  seek  for  change 
of  scene  and  fresh  blossoms  on  the 
heights  above. 

The  geological  relation  of  Bindon  to 
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this  lower  territory  of  his  is  an  in- 
teresting one ;  and,  though  no  geologist, 
I  nay  venture  a  word  on  what  ad- 
dresses itself  so  readily  to  an  eye  at  all 
accustomed  to  observe.     Bindon  is  a 
single  segment   in   a   long   spine   of 
chalk  down  stretching  from  Weymouth 
Bay  to  Poole  Harbour.     The  whole  of 
this  spine  was  at  one  time  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  rampart  of  Portland 
rock,  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
a  series  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay.      In 
its  eastern  half  it  is  still  bo  protected ; 
from  Swanage  Bay  to  Arishmill  Gap 
the  voracious  sea  has  never  been  able 
to  set  his  mark  upon  it.     But  the  little 
stream  that  at  this  latter  point  makes 
its  way  to  the  sea, — the  only  one  that 
pierces  the  range    during  its    entire 
length — has  here  eatenaway  the  chalky 
strata  in  the  course  of  ages  ;   and  here 
too  the    fronting  rampart  has  given 
way  to  the   sea,  leaving  only  a  few 
jagged  rocks,  well  loved  of  cormorants, 
to  chow  where  it  once  stood.     In  came 
the  remorseless  tide,  washing  away  the 
intervening    clay    and    sand,   till   it 
reached  Bindon' s  eastern  flank,  where 
sea  and  weather  between  them  at  last 
exposed   those  magnificent  white  cliffs 
which  Mr.  Fripp  chose  as  the  subject 
of  his  painting.       At  his  western  end 
too   the  sea  has  found  an  entrance, 
and,  breaking  through  the  rampart  here 
again,  has  wrought  out  a  beautiful  cir- 
cular basin  by  the  regular  wash  of  its 
tides  ;  here  again,  too,  making  raids  on 
Bmdon's  western  end,  where  even  now 
the  traces  are  plain  of  dangerous  falls 
of  chalk9  one  of  which  (so  the  coast- 
guardsman  tell3  me)  raised  last  winter 
a  roar  like  that  of  an  avalanche.     But 
in  front  of  the  whole  length  of  Bindon, 
from  the  cove  to  the  eastern  cliffs,  the 
protecting  rampart  still  stands  firm ; 
the  sea  has  found  no  chance  to   eat 
away   the    clayey    and   sandy  strata 
which  lie  between  this  bulwark  and 
the  chalk ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  still 
form  that  tract  of  half- wild  land  which 
Bindon  may  claim  as  his  own  territory, 
enclosed  as  it  is  between  his  two  pre* 
cipitous  ends,  his  steep  southern  front, 
and  the  sea. 


If  this  description  has  been  at  all 
comprehensible,  it  will  perhaps  occur 
to  the  reader  that  Bindon  must  offer 
a  splendid  position  to  an  enemy  land- 
ing on  the  coast,  or  to  a  tribe  driven 
from  the  interior  and  clinging  to  the 
last  available  defence.  The  low-lying 
land  that  he  shuts  in  would  supply 
both  food  and  water  :  sheep  could  pas- 
ture on  hig  summit ;  and  the  ex- 
ceeding steepness  of  his  sides  would 
make  it  impossible,  without  artillery, 
to  carry  the  hill  in  the  face  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  defenders.  And 
that  Bindon  has  at  one  time  been  put 
to  some  such  use  as  this  there  is  very 
clear  evidence  to  be  found.  At  the 
top  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  entire 
length  of  his  landward  front,  there 
runs  a  well-marked  double  line  of 
fortification ;  not  indeed  such  huge 
trenches  and  ramparts  as  once  made 
an  impregnable  fortress  of  Maiden 
Castle  near  Dorchester,  or  even  such 
as  guarded  Ring  Hill,  Bindon' 8  nearest 
neighbour  to  the  eastward,  but  a  line 
which  was  once,  no  doubt,  quite 
sufficient  for  its  purpose,  touching  the 
precipitous  cliffs  at  each  extremity  of 
the  hill,  and  strengthened  at  the 
western  end,  where  the  slope  is  rather 
less  steep  than  elsewhere,  by  an  inner 
line  of  defence  much  stronger  than 
the  outer  one. 

What  people  made  these  fortifica- 
tions, in  what  age,  and  with  what 
object]  I  have  hunted  in  massive 
books  of  antiquities  for  answers  to 
these  questions,  but  their  splendid 
quarto  pages  speak,  as  usual,  with  a 
most  uncertain  sound.  How,  indeed, 
should  any  one  have  an  answer,  or  one 
that  is  not  wildest  guesswork  1  Did 
some  invading  chieftain  steer  his  black 
ships  into  the  cove,  and  possess  him- 
self of  Bindon,  as  a  first  step  to  the 
conquest  of  the  inland  country  I  Or 
was  this  the  arx,  the  -rrroXuOpov,  of 
the  people  of  the  district  round 
about,  to  which  they  could  fly  for 
refuge  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
from  the  north?  There  is  a  sense 
of  melancholy  in  these  blind  attempts 
to  pierce  the  utterly  forgotten  past ; 
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all  the  human  endeavour,  endurance, 
and  courage  that  may  have  spent 
itself  on  Bindon,  has  vanished  for 
ever  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  these 
dumb  earthworks  to  tempt  the  local 
antiquary  into  fanciful  conjecture. 

But  these  are  mere  accidents  of 
Bindon  ;  slight  human  scratchings  on 
his  massive  form.  Let  us  climb  up 
on  his  back,  and  see  what  he  himself 
really  is, — how  he  clothes  himself,  and 
what  creatures  delight  to  live  on  him 
and  about  him. 

The  monster's  shaggy  hide  is,  per- 
haps,the  first  of  his  real  attributes  that 
seizes  on  the  eye.  Each  steep  flank  is 
clothed  with  this  hide ;  it  is  now,  in 
autumn  following  a  dry  summer, 
brown  and  withered,  but  not  mangy- 
looking  like  that  which  some  of  his 
neighbours  wear.  In  the  summer  it 
is  a  soft  golden-green,  which  the  sun 
looks  into  lovingly  and  lights  up,  for 
the  ends  and  edges  of  the  longer  blades 
are  always  brown,  which  passes  into 
a  golden  glow  as  the  sun  comes  from 
behind  a  cloud.  On  the  steep  slopes 
it  hangs  downwards  just  like  a  living 
creature's  fell ;  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  this,  more  than  anything  else 
about  him,  which  has  always  made  me 
think  of  Bindon  as  a  huge  reposing 
animal.  This  grass  has  one  quality 
which  is  most  delightful  to  those  who 
have  learnt  to  know  Bindon  well.  It 
is  at  all  times  so  thirsty  that  it  absorbs 
moisture  with  most  astonishing  ra- 
pidity; on  the  southern  and  more 
sunny  side,  the  rain  or  sea-mist  is  at 
once  drawn  into  the  chalky  soil,  but 
on  the  northern,  where  the  grass  is 
i  hicker  and  longer,  if  you  probe  with 
your  Angers,  you  may  feel  a  touch  of 
dampness  in  a  mossy  undergrowth. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at 
this ;  the.  hide  protects  you  from  it 
like  a  waterproof,  and  you  may  cast 
yourself  down  on  it  half  an  hour  after 
a  shower,  if  the  sun  be  shining,  with- 
out a  thought  of  rheumatism. 

On  B*ndon's  narrow  spine, — and  it 
is  another  peculiarity  of  his,  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  that  he  narrows 
towards   his   highest    point,    till    the 


ridge  itself  is  not  more  than  a  dozen 
paces  across,— on  this  narrow  spine 
of  his,  and  on  many  a  level  spot  else- 
where, there  grows  a  short  and  velvety 
turf,  as  deliciously  elastic  to  the  tread 
as  the  air  that  breathes  over  it  is 
exhilarating  to  the  mind.  Touch  it 
with  a  stick,  and  it  will  in  some  places 
give  gently  to  the  pressure ;  and  if 
you  cut  out  a  bit  with  a  penknife, 
you  find  a  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  a  soft,  black,  peaty  substance. 
It  is  here  that  on  a  summer  evening 
you  may  see  the  green  lamp  of  the 
glow-worm,  even  at  this  height  of 
five  hundred  feet ;  striped  shells  of 
all  colours  are  strewn  about  on  it, 
chiefly  the  endless  varieties  of  one 
abundant  species.  Spiders  and  beetles 
are  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the 
fringe  of  longer  grass  which  bounds 
these  turfy  spaces ;  but  the  chirruping 
grasshopper  is  everywhere.  At  every 
step  this  September  they  leap  out  by 
twos  and  threes  ;  and  I  think  it  must 
be  these  which  are  just  now  attract- 
ing such  numbers  of  kestrels  to 
Bindon's  southern  slopes,  where  the 
life  in  the  grass  is  most  abundant. 
They  are  hovering  all  around,  not 
high  in  air,  as  one  sees  them  inland, 
or  waiting  long  on  motionless  wing 
till  you  are  tired  of  watching  them, 
but  poising  themselves  for  a  minute  not 
many  yards  above  the  grass,  and  then 
quietly  settling  down  on  it  to  eat  their 
prey.  So  intent  are  they  on  this 
pursuit,  that  you  may  occasionally 
creep  quite  close  to  them,  though  not 
quite  close  enough  to  see  what  it  is 
they  are  after.  No  one  seems  to 
molest  these  beautiful  birds  ;  the  folk 
here,  by  calling  them  "beetle-hawks," 
show  plainly  that  they  associate  them 
with  no  mischief  to  the  innumerable 
rabbits  which  burrow  on  the  hill-side ; 
and  indeed,  if  they  did  now  and  then 
carry  off  a  young  one,  more  good 
would  perhaps  be  done  than  harm. 
So  they  .are  left  to  enjoy  on  Bindon  a 
paradise  of  peace  and  plenty,  very 
different  from  the  lot  of  our  hard- 
driven  kestrels  of  the  too  well  pre- 
served midlands. 
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In  the  summer  the  air  of  Biudon  is 
sweet  with  thyme  ;  but  it  is  in  Sep- 
tember that  I  have  most  often  been 
here,  when  the  wealth  of  bloom  is  over. 
There  are  indeed  still  plenty  of  flowers, 
all  of  them  blue,  purple,  or  yellow,  and 
nearly  all  small  in  size.  The  plants 
are  here  all  dwarfed,  like  those  of  the 
high  Alps ;  they  nestle  down  in  the 
soft  herbage,  not  caring  to  put  out 
long  stalks  which  might  be  rudely 
handled  by  strong  winds.  Among 
these  is  one  which  in  September  is 
Bindon' s  special  ornament,  peering  up 
with  an  upright  corolla  of  deep  purple 
wherever  the  grass  is  short ;  some 
plants  are  bolder  than  the  othei*,  and 
shoot  up  for  three  or  four  inches, 
branching  into  a  little  cluster,  while 
often  you  see  but  one  purple  bell,  the 
base  of  which  is  quite  hidden  in  the 
turf.  This  is  a  campanula  which 
grows  to  some  height  in  the  hedgerows 
below,  but  it  is  apt  in  richer  soil  to  be- 
come a  somewhat  coarse  and  untidy 
plant,  and  never  equals  in  beauty  the 
little  gentian-like  bell-flower  of  the 
hills. 

Hovering  over  these  plants,  and 
over  hair  bell,  hawk  weed,  scabius,  and 
dwarf  thistle,  are  innumerable  humble- 
bees  and  butterflies.  Even  at  the 
very  top,  and  on  a  breezy  day,  a  Red 
Admiral  will  pass  you,  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis,  with  that  matchless  flight  of 
his ;  be  works  those  splendid  wings  for 
a  moment,  then  Radit  iter  liquidum, 
celeres  neque  commovet  alas.  The 
Painted  Lady  is  almost  as  beautiful, 
and  this  year  she  is  to  be  seen  every- 
where here;  the  more  sober-coloured 
Grayling  is  always  abundant  on  Bin- 
don. This  latter  fly,  and  also  some 
others,  seem  here  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  a  minute  parasite,  which 
raises  one  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
swellings  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  on 
their  bodies,  apt  to  stain  the  finger  if 
it  be  broken.  The  Clouded  Yellow  is 
to  be  found  here  in  most  years,  and  is 
now  in  extraordinary  numbers  ;  I  have 
seen  also  a  single  specimen  of  the 
beautiful  pale  variety,  in  a  boy's  col- 
lection made  here  during  the  last  few 


weeks.  The  Marbled  White  affects 
one  end  of  Bindon,  and  the  exquisite 
Clifden  Blue  the  other;  the  latter 
haunting  the  warm  sunny  hollows  on 
its  southern  «de,  where  its  delicate 
wings  do  not  get  caught  too  roughly 
by  the  wind.  The  Chalk  Hill  Blue 
and  the  Common  Blue  are  to  be  seen 
on  most  chalk  downs,  and  they  are  in 
great  abundance  here ;  but  the  bright 
sheen  of  the  wings  of  the  Clifden  Blue 
is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
not  too  often  seen. 

A  t  the  base  of  Bindon  is  one  of  the 
few  homes  of  a  Skipper  peculiar 
to  this  stretch  of  coast, — a  sober- 
coloured  little  fly,  which  still  survives 
the  raids  made  upon  it  by  collectors. 
And  as  the  Skippers  bring  us  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the  moths,  I  will 
mention  a  strange  spectacle  I  once 
came  upon,  and  have  never  chanced  to 
see  again.  Almost  at  the  very  top  of 
the  hill,  in  the  little  hollow  of  the 
fortifying  lines,  there  were  thistles 
growing  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
all  of  them  in  bloom ;  on  each  flower 
there  were  from  two  to  six  handsome 
Burnet-moths,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
plant  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  others !  I 
must  have  walked  two  hundred  yards 
at  least  before  I  left  the  thistles  and 
their  crowded  occupants  behind  me. 

But  after  all  it  is  the  bird-life  on 
Bindon  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Beside  the  kestrels,  whose 
way  of  living  is  altogether  gentle  and 
harmless,  the  fiercer  sparrowhawk  is 
to  be  seen  here ;  a  far  more  dangerous 
bird,  both  for  the  young  rabbit  aud 
for  the  conspicuous  wheatear,  whose 
bright  white  patch  on  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  marks  him  out  as  an  easy 
prey.  I  was  once  ju^t  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  down  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  westward,  and  had  my  eye  on  a 
wheatear  who  was  flicking  his  tail  and 
bowing  after  his  manner  on  a  stone 
hard  by,  when  a  sparrowhawk  sud- 
denly shot  over  the  ridge  in  front  of 
me,  swooped  upon  the  bird,  missed 
his  aim,  tumbled  right  over  on  the 
ground,  and  then  seeing  me  went  off, 
doubtless  in  a  bad  temper.     Now  and 
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then  a  still  more  formidable  bird  of 
prey  will  sail  over  Bindon.  Only  the 
other  day  he  passed  over  me  as  I  lay 
on  the  grass  ;  sweeping  upwards  to  the 
white  cliffs  he  sent  the  little  birds  fly- 
ing in  all  directions,  then  turned, — 
whether  with  a  victim  in  his  claws  I 
could  not  see — and  in  a  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  was  full  a  mile  away.  This  is 
the  peregrine  falcon,  who  still  holds  his 
own,  and  has  somewhere  every  year  a 
nest  among  these  abrupt  cliffs.  And 
but  half  an  hour  ago  a  raven  passed 
along  the  entire  length  of  Bindon  in 
little  more  than  a  minute, — a  rare 
sight,  though  once  in  April  I  have 
seen  and  heard  a  pair  circling  round 
the  inaccessible  cliff  not  far  away  to 
westward,  where  that  year  they  must 
have  built  their  nest. 

The  gulls,  of  course,  are  Bin  don's 
especial  pride ;  but  just  now  they  are 
nearly   all    from    home,  gone  inland 
perhaps,  to  feed  on  the  newly-ploughed 
fields.     Only  when  the  "schools"  of 
mackerel   have    come   into    the    bay, 
darkening  and  making  crisp  the  water 
here    and    there    beneath    the    cliffs 
where  gulls  and  cormorants  breed  to- 
gether  in    spring,   have   we    seen    a 
herring- gull   arrive  mysteriously  and 
suddenly,   hover   over   the    disturbed 
water  for  a  moment  while   catching 
the  whitebait  which  the  mackerel  are 
chasing,  and  then  settle  down  quietly 
on  the  wave  to  swallow  and  digest. 
No  other   sea-bird   seemed   to   follow 
these  shoals;  but  the  fishermen  were 
waiting  for  them  with  a  huge  net,  and 
twice  we   were  there  to  see  a  great 
draught  of  fishes ;  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  mackerel   twinkling   with   pris- 
matic hues  in  the  sunlight,  tiny  white- 
bait suffering  the  same  fate  as  their 
enemies,  with  here  and  there  a  plaice, 
a  sole,  a  prickly  John  Dory,  a  whiting, 
or  a  heavy,   leathery-mouthed   "  sea- 
carp.'  ' 

Of  the  other  birds  of  Bindon  I  have 
hardly  space  to  tell;  of  the  cheerful 
titlarks  which  abound  on  the  summit, 
and  sometimes  descend  to  the  shore  to 
join  their  cousins  the  rock-pipits,  and 
to  enjoy  a   change   of  diet ;   of  the 


house-martins,  which  are  here  rock- 
martins,   building   their   nests   under 
the  ledges  of  Bindon's  eastern  cliffs ; 
of    the    stockdoves,    whose    splendid 
deep  blue  plumage  one  can  often  admire 
here  from  above, — a  thing  impossible 
in  the  flat  country.    I  must  pass  by 
the   stonechats  that  abound    on  the 
hedges  below,  and  the  ring-ousels  that 
every    autumn   rest    here  awhile  on 
migration,    betraying   themselves    by 
their  loud  metallic  alarm-note,  and,  if 
they  happen  to  face  you,  as  indeed 
they    rarely   do,  by   the   conspicuous 
white  crescent  on  their  breasts.     Even 
my  favourites,  the  wagtails ,  must  be 
no  more  than  mentioned  ;  all  the  three 
common    species    have    shown   them- 
selves to  me  on  Bindon's  slopes,  or  by 
the  spring  at  his  foot,  during  the  last 
few     days,    all    probably    travelling 
quietly  eastward. 

But  of  the  great  stream  of  migration 
that  can  be  watched  in  mid-Septem- 
ber from  the  top  of  Bindon  I  must 
needs  say  just  a  word.     If  the  wind 
be  blowing  gently  from  east  or  north, 
so  that   the   travellers   do    not   have 
it  directly  behind  them,  take  a  station 
anywhere  on  the  narrow   ridge,    and 
look  for  the  passage  of  swallows  and 
martins  from  west  to  east.     They  will 
come  in  parties  great  or  small,  and  if 
the  day  is  warm  and  the   breeze  on 
their  beam,  they  will  dally  a  while  on 
Bindon's  flanks,  and  may  deceive  you 
into  fancying  that  they  are  his  own 
birds.     But  watch  steadily,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  are  gradually  pass- 
ing you  ;  follow  them  with  the  glass 
to  the  eastward,  and  you  may  make 
sure  that  they  are  hastening  to  some 
point  where  the  Channel  is  narrower, 
and  where  perhaps  they  will  wait  a 
day  or  two  for  a  favourable  crossing, 
"  with  great  yearning  for  the  further 
shore."     Rarely  do  they  travel  with  a 
strong  wind  behind  them;  it  carries 
them  too  fast  to  allow  them  to  collect 
food,    and   disturbs   the   sit   of   their 
feathers.    Once  I  have  seen  a  few  in  this 
predicament,  and  travelling  so  straight 
and  so  swiftly  that  I  tried  to  time 
them   with  the  second  hand    of    my 
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watch.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
covered  half  a  mile  in  fifteen  seconds, 
or  little  more ;  they  were  therefore 
making  nearly  two  miles  in  a  minute, 
and  supposing  they  went  straight  on 
at  the  same  pace,  might  reach  the 
coast  of  Kent  in  little  more  than  an 
hour. 

But  they  will  not  go  so  far  to-night ; 
the  sun  is  sinking,  and,  clear  as  all  the 
country  is  to  the  northward,  there  is 
a  mist  rising  from  the  sea  which  will 
presently  wrap  Bindon  in  its  soft  and 
moist  embrace.  Should  we  be  caught 
in  it  we  might  chance  to  see  a  spectre, 
as  I  did  the  other  night  when  strolling 
here  in  deepening  twilight ;  a  human 
figure  approached  me  coming  up  the 
farmer's  white  track,  and  when  I  went 
to  meet  (as  I  thought)  my  friend,  it 
suddenly  and  utterly  vanished,  and 
not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen 
upon  the  bare  hill-side.  What  other 
mysteries  has  Bindon  yet  in  store  for 
me? 

Let  us  take  one  last  look  before  we 
descend ;  first  at  the  grey  and  misty 
sea,  then  by  St.  Aldhelm's  Head  and 
Ballard  down  by  Swanage  to  Poole 
Harbour,  and  the  little  ancient  town 
of  Wareham,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
that  great  heath  of  which  the  Dorset- 
shire novelist  has  told  more  than  one 
sad  tale ;  and  so  northward  along  the 


distant  line  of  those  "  crowns  o' 
Do'set  downs "  of  which  the  Dorset- 
shire poet  has  sung  in  his  tender  mood 
and  quaint  language,  till  the  eye 
reaches  in  the  west  the  monument  to 
Nelson's  Hardy,  and  Weymouth  Bay 
and  Portland,  where  on  the  Bill  the 
two  warning  lights  will  soon  begin  to 
twinkle.  And  lastly,  as  the  russet 
and  lavender  tints  of  autumn  twilight 
begin  to  spread  over  the  hills  nearer  at 
hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  let  the  eye  diop 
upon  that  little  village  nestling  in  the 
deep  curve  of  the  valley  below  us — 
our  home  at  night  as  Bindon  is  our 
home  by  day,  from  whose  dark  red 
chimneys  "  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth  " 
arise  to  mingle  with  the  growing  twi- 
light : 

Et  jam  gumma  procul  villarum  culmina 

fumant, 
Majoresque    cadunt    altis    de    montibus 

umbrae. 

Even  now  it  is  hard  to  leave  Bin- 
don ;  but  he  is  composing  himself  to 
sleep,  with  all  the  life  that  is  about 
him — unless  indeed  those  fairy  spiders 
spin  their  gossamer  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  to  adorn  him  in  the  morn- 
ing's sunlight  with  a  network  of  in- 
tangible lace. 

W.  Wabde  Fowleb. 
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Not  very  long  ago,  about  eight 
o'clock  on  a  night  in  early  April, 
certain  men  in  the  town  of  Bilboa, 
County  Cavan,  left  their  homes  and 
set  their  faces  towards  the  house  of 
one  James  O'Gara.  Though  the  night 
was  lowering,  and  the  moon  yet  young 
beneath  the  clouds,  all  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  lanes  and  roads 
which  run  through  that  wild  and 
thinly-populated  country.  Any  one 
by  chance  seeing  them  steal  through 
the  whins  and  rushes,  and  along  the 
ditches  and  hedges,  would  have  scented 
poteen  or  poaching  in  the  wind. 

As  each  sighted  his  destination  he 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  buttoned 
his  coat,  pocketed  his  pipe,  and,  skirt- 
ing the  dwelling  house,  made  for  the 
door  of  the  barn  in  the  back-yard. 
There  he  knocked  thrice,  spoke  once, 
and  quickly  vanished. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eight 
twenty-live  men  had  assembled  in 
O'Gara' s  barn,  filling  it  to  the  door. 
At  one  end  of  the  rough  clay-floored 
building  a  plank  laid  on  two  trestles 
bore  a  couple  of  candles  stuck  in 
empty  whisky-bottles,  and  fronted  the 
burly  figure  of  Michael  Dooley,  Esq., 
P.L.G.  On  the  opposite  wall  hung  a 
tin  sconce  in  which  a  tallow  dip  flared 
and  guttered.  Between  the  lights 
was  the  audience  seated  on  stools, 
chairs,  forms,  and  all  things  handy. 
To  the  right  of  the  table  sat  a  young 
man  with  an  ink-pot  in  his  hand  and 
a  note-book  on  his  knee,  in  which,  as 
each  man  passed  the  door-keeper,  he 
had  entered  the  new-comer's  name. 
He  was  a  keen-faced,  broad-browed 
young  man  of  somewhat  better  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  the  others. 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
drew  a  heavy  line  underneath  the  list 
of  names,  and  rose.     "  Boys,"  he  said, 


"  least  said  soonest  mended.  I  pro- 
pose Mr.  Dooley  to  the  chair.  Who 
seconds  that  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back. 
"All  o*  ye  for  that  howld  up  yir 
hands,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.     "  One,  two, 
three — eighteen.     All  against,  put  up 
yir  hands.     None.     Mr.  Dooley — " 
"  I  propose  yirself,"  said  a  voice. 
"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  no  foolin' !     Mr.  Dooley,  this  meetin* 
nem.  con.  has  moved  ye  to  the  chair." 

Mr.  Dooley  rose,  inclined  his  body 
forward,  and  sat  down  again.  The 
'honour  was  but  his  due;  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening ;  the  meeting 
well  knew  (so  he  thought)  that  he 
was  the  only  man'  in  the  barn  who 
could  fill  the  chair  with  dignity  and 
force.  He  pulled  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  and  shifted  the  candles  nearer 
him. 

"  Some  wan,"  he  said  from  his  seat, 
"stand  outside  an'  watch.',  The  door 
opened  and  Barney  Cafferty  went  out. 
"  Some  wan,"  he  said  again,  "  bar  the 
door  an'  admit  no  wan." 

Micky  Dolan  shot  the  bolt  and  set 
his  broad  back  against  the  door. 
"Fire  away,"  Micky  said;  "all's 
secure." 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  the  chairman  said, 
"  call  the  roll." 

Mr.  Farrell  put  his  inkpot  and  pen 
beside  the  candle-bottle  and  rose. 
"Answer  to  yir  names,  lads,"  he  said. 
He  read  through  his  list.  As  each 
name  was  called  its  owner,  answering 
"Here,"  put  up  his  right  hand  and 
held  it  there  till  the  next  name  was 
read.  "Have  I  called  yis  all?"  he 
asked  when  he  had  read  the  last  name. 
There  was  no  answer.  "  How  many 
did  ye  admit,  Micky  Dolan  f"  he 
asked. 

"  Twenty-foive  includin'  meself  an* 

Barney  Cafferty  outside,"  said  Micky. 

Mr.  Farrell  mounted  his  chair  and 
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counted  the  audience,  pointing  at  each 
with  the  end  of  his  pen.  "  One,  two, 
three  ....  twenty  four.     Right." 

He  sat  down,  drew  a  line  through 
the  row  of  names,  signed  the  page  and 
passed  the  book  to  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Dooley  squared  himself  at  the  table, 
took  the  pen  in  his  clumsy  fingers, 
and,  after  a  preliminary  flourish  in 
the  air,  wrote  his  name  in  a  sprawling 
shop-hand.  That  feat  over  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  rose.  He  was  a  big, 
pompous  man,  full  of  the  self-suffi- 
ciency and  the  ideas  proper  to  a 
guardian  of  the  poor,  a  promising 
politician,  a  local  satellite,  and  a 
moneyed  man.  As  he  faced  the  row 
of  keen-watching  faces  he  threw 
back  his  shoulders  and  calmly  eyed 
his  audience ;  then  stooped  slightly, 
pressed  his  open  palms  on  the  board 
before  him,  and  began. 

"  Gentlemin,"  he  said,  and  forth- 
with straightened  himself  and  crossed 
his  hands  before  him,  "  Gentlemin, 
this  is  not  the  first,  nor  is  it  the 
second,  nor,  1  will  dare  to  add,  is  it 
the  last  occasion  I  have  addressed  or 
will  address  you."  His  voice  was  florid ; 
and  all  his  art  could  not  smother  the 
broad,  unctuous  brogue.  "Gentle- 
min," he  went  on,  throwing  open  his 
coat,  "  we  have  met  here  the  night  in 
a  tremendttous,  an  arduous  cause." 
He  rolled  his  lips  round  the  sounding 
words.  "  I  stand  •  here  before  ye  as 
yir  chairman,  yir  unanimously  elected 
chairman,  proud  av  the  honour  av 
addressin'  you  ;  proud  —  m  —  av  — 
gloryin'  in  the  principles  we  share 
together ;  rejoicin'  in  the  bond  av 
union  that  binds  us  together :  yet," 
his  voice  sought  its  gravest  depths, 
"I  confess,  weighed  down  by  the 
solemnity,  the  gravity,  the  portentous- 
ness  of  me  thoughts.1'  He  paused  for 
a  brief  space,  then  pressed  his  right 
hand  to  his  side  and  spouted  with  his 
left.  "  For  what  are  we  met  to- 
gether ;  what  voice  calls  us ;  what 
arrm  beckons  us;  what  cause  claims 
ub1  Gentlemin,  the  voice  av  Duty 
calls  :  the  arrm  av  Freedom  beckons ; 
and  a'  the  cause  av  Ireland  claims  us ! " 


He  stooped  and  mouthed  his  words 
at  the  faces  before  him.  There  was  a 
sound  of  shifting  feet  and  deep  breath- 
ing throughout  the  barn.  The  ex- 
pected applause  did  not  come.  A  smoker 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  struck  a 
match  on  his  pipe- bowl  and  lit  up  the 
comically  puzzled  faces  around  him. 

"  Gentlemin,"  Mr.  Dooley  went  on, 
"we  are  this  day  an  enloightened 
nation.  Oideas  are  in  th'  air,  gentle- 
min; from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
the  Cove  av  Cork  th'  air  is  full  av 
oideas  that  fall  on  enloightened  minds. 
We  are  a  yunited  nation ;  we  are  an 
awakened  nation;  we  have  spurned 
the  f ut  av  the  oppressor  an1  risen  like 
the  young  aigle  o'  the  morninV 

Some  one  groaned  in  his  distress ; 
the  audience  moved  restlessly  ;  a  second 
match  lit  up  faces  that  were  almost 
grinning.  Mr.  Farrell  writhed  where 
he  sat,  and  nervously  fingered  his  pen. 

"But,  gentlemin, '  Mr.  Dooley  pro- 
ceeded, "  our  upward  flight  is  not  un- 
impeded ;  our  career  is  not  unenvied  ; 
our  progress  is  not  unobstructed. 
Gentlemin,  inimies, — inimies,  I  repeat 
— are  around  us.  There  are  those 
who  wid  shackle  our  arrms  wi'  the 
chains  av  slaves ;  wid  cut  our  pinions ; 
wid  take  their  fut  off  our  necks  only 
to  put  a  rope  roun'  them ;  will,  I  say 
wiU,  prevent  as  much  as  in  them  lies  the 
achievement  of  our  liberties  an'  our 
roights  as  a  nation.  Gentlemin,  ye 
all  know  the  history  of  our  past.  In 
the  year  seventeen  hunderd  an' — " 

Here  some  one  put  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  cried  "  Och,  och  !  "  and 
at'  once  the  meeting  broke  out  into 
murmurings.  The  unsteady  flare  of 
the  candles  fell  on  forms  and  faces  and 
hands  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Mr. 
Farrell  jumped  up  with  a  snap.  "  Here, 
enough  o'  this — "  he  began.  Mr. 
Dooley  waved  him  back.  "  Easy, 
easy,"  he  said.  *' Leave  it  to  me. 
What's  the  matter,  gentlemin  1  What's 
the  offince  ?  Am  I  addressin1  friends  1 " 

"  Ye  are,  ye  are ! "  some  cried. 
"Talk  sinse!"  cried  others.  "We 
want  talk,  not  bleat  her,"  said  Micky 
Dolan  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
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door.  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  went  up  the 
voice*.  "That's  it "— "Talk straight  1 " 
— "  Damn  yir  blarney  ! " 

The  chairman  spread  out  his  hands. 
"  Gentlemin,  gentlemin,"  he  said, "  let 
me  beg  av  you — " 

"  Gintlemin  be  hanged/'  said  Micky 
Dolan, "  we're  only  plain  stirabout  like 
yirself .  This  is  no  board-room.  Spake 
up,  Mr.  Farrell." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  voices.  "  Spake 
up,  Mr.  Farrell." 

Farrell  got  upon  his  chair.  "  Lads," 
he  said,  "  be  conny,  be  aisy ;  don't  be 
bleathers  yirselves.  Whisht  a  bit  an' 
I'll " 

Mr.  Dooley  raised  his  voice  in  in- 
terruption. "Arrah,  whisht  wid  ye, 
ye  oul'  grampus,"  said  Micky  Dolan. 
"You  an'  yir  divil's  bleatherl  Sit 
down,  sor  ! "  "  Down  wid  ye  I  "  went 
up  the  chorus ;  and  amid  jeers  and 
skirls  Michael  Dooley,  Esq.,  sat  down. 

"  Boys,"  Mr.  Farrell  went  on, "  aisy, 
aisy !  Mr.  Dooley  means  well  but 
we're  not  well  used  to  his  style  o' 
spache.  We'd  like  well  to  hear  his 
powerful  langwidge  some  other  night 
when  we've  more  time.  We're  in  a 
hurry  the  night,  Mr.  Dooley,  an',  if 
yi'il  excuse  me,  sorr,  I'll  put  the  case 
in  a  word  or  two." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Farrell," 
Mr.  Dooley  said  ;  "  please  don't  think 
I'm  at  all  perturbed." 

"Well,  lads,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  there's  no  need  to  say  much,  Yis 
all  know  most  as  much  as  meself .  I 
needn't  go  back  on  history  to  fin'  me 
words.  Puttin'  things  straight,  here's 
the  case.  Wid  the  help  o'  God  'fore 
very  long  we'll  have  Ireland  a  nation 
an'  a  Parlemint  on  College  Green." 
The  audience  straightened  up  and  gave 
the  speaker  an  encouraging  skirl. 
"  That's  what  we  say,"  Mr.  Farrell 
went  on  in  his  vigorous,  fluent  way, 
"an'  the  others  say  *Wi'  the  help  o' 
God  we'll  never  knuckle  under  or  obey 
any  Parlemint  o'  yours  on  College 
Green.'  '  Won't  ye,  begorra  ? '  sex  we. 
'  Wait  an'  see  ! '  'Be  damned  to  us,' 
sez  they, '  but  we'll  fight  ye  first ;  we'll 
rise  the  North  agin  ye ;  we'll  cut  yir 


throats ;  we'll  line  the  ditches  an'  defy 
ye  I '     That's  what  they  say." 

The  audience  sent  up  a  derisive 
howl. 

"Well,  lads,  that's  straight,"  Mr. 
Farrell  continued.  "We  know  the 
worst  and  we  know  the  best.  Will 
they  fight  ?  Mebbe  so,  an'  mebbe  not ; 
most  likely  not,  Divil  cares  I  Here's 
the  point :  iftheyfigltt  we  must  be  ready 
for  them.  I  hear  they're  drillin'.an' 
gettin'  rifles,  an'  cartridges,  an'  divil 
knows  what ;  and  the  newspapers  are 
backin'  them  up.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Get  ready  ourselves,  me  sons  I  DriU  1 
Get  guns  !    Prepare  I     Isn't  that  it  ? " 

"  Good,  me  son ! "  went  up  the 
voices.  "That's  the  kin'  o'  talk! 
Bravo,  bravo  ! " 

"  An'  that's  what  we're  goin'  to  do, 
me  sons,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Farreii. 

"  Ay,  ay  ! " 

"An'  that's  what  we've  come  here 
the  night  for,  me  sons  1 " 

"  Ay,  ay  ! ' 

"  Then  to  blazes  wid  talk  an'  let's 
to  bisness !  "  Mr.  Farrell  stepped 
from  his  seat.  "Terry  Fitch,"  he 
said,  "step  forrad."  A  short,  power- 
fully built  man,  with  a  round-cropped 
head  and  square  face,  made  his  way 
from  the  back  of  the  barn  and  stood 
straight  and  square  as  a  tower  before 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Ye  mind  most  o'  yer  militia  drill, 
Terry,  I'll  warrant,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Most  av  ut,"  said  Terry. 

"  Cud  ye  tache  what  ye  know  1 " 

"I  cud." 

"D'ye  think  ye  cud  lick  the  lads 
into  shape  now  ?  " 

"  If  they're  willin',  an'  have  sinse.5' 

"  How  many  cud  ye  manage  at 
wanst?" 

Terry  looked  round.  "As  many, 
mebbe,  as  there's  here." 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  or  that  ? " 

"  Ay." 

"Will  ye  try  1" 

"  I  will." 

"Lads,"  Mr.  Farrell  said  to  the 
meeting,  "I  propose  Terry  Fitch  as 
our  drill-sergeant.      Does   that    suit 

ye?" 
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"  Yis  ! "  went  up  the  voices. 

"No  objections?  That's  right. 
Terry,  yi're  appointed, — the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Dooley,  sorr, 
I  hope  yi're  plased  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  yes,"  said  the  deposed 
chairman,  "yea,  yes.  Pray,  don't 
mind  me." 

"We'll  want  a  kind  o'  committed 
now,  lads,"  said  Farrell,  "  jist  to  keep 
their  eye  on  things.  Fire  out  the 
names  now." 

"Yirself  for  one,"  said  a  voice; 
chosen  unanimously.  "  James  O'G&ra 
as  another,"  said  a  voice ;  also  chosen. 
"  Micky  Keilly  as  a  third,  an'  a  dacent 
man,"  said  Micky  Dolan  ;  also  chosen. 
"Micky  Dolan  himself,"  said  Micky 
Keilly;  chosen.  "Shan  Grogan,  a 
thrue  man,"  said  a  voice.  "Ay,  ay," 
was  the  chorus  ;  chosen. 

Mr.  Farrell  held  up  his  hand. 
"Lads,  yi've  now  got  five,"  he  said, 
"an'  six'll  da  I  put  to  ye  as  the 
last  wan,  an'  not  the  least,  the  name 
av  our  mpicted  chair,  Mr.  Dooley." 
This  was  a  politic  proposal,  and  one 
that  after  a  little  hesitation  and  a 
few  outspoken  criticisms  was  given 
the  sanction  of  the  meeting. 

"The  Commit Wll  come  f oread," 
said  Mr.  Farrell ;  and  at  once  the 
honoured  members  took  their  places 
in  front  of  the  meeting.  "First," 
said  he,  addressing  his  colleagues, 
"  mebbe  we'd  better  give  our  instruc- 
tions to  Terry  Fitch." 

"  What's  that  t "  said  Terry. 

"Give  ye  yir  instructions,"  said 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  asked  Terry. 

"Tell  ye  what  yi're  to  do." 

Terry  laughed.  "Faith  an'  yi'd 
better  try,  ahure,"  he  said.  "  Mebbe 
yi'll  drill  the  squad  as  well  ?  " 

"  Whisht,  Terry,"  said  Shan  Grogan, 
"  an'  don't  be  fractious,  man ! " 

"  Fractious  is  it  ye  say,  Shan  Gro- 
gan ?"  said  Terry,  "an'  who's  frac- 
tious? Who  here's  able  to  instruct 
me  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"  No  one,  Terry,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  an'  no  one  wants  to.  Arrah,  what 
ails  ye  ?    What  is  it  ye  want  ?  " 


"  To  do  me  own  work  me  own 
way." 

"  But  the  Committee—  " 

"  Committee  be  blowed  ! "  said 
Terry,  "  what  does  the  Committee 
know  av  drill  1 " 

"Sorra  hate,  Terry,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell ;  "  but  it  knows  other  things." 

"Well,  let  it  attind  to  th'  other 
things  an'  lave  me  alone,"  said  Terry. 

Mr.  Farrell  scratched  his  head. 
"  Look  here,  Terry,"  he  said,  "  don't 
spoil  fun.  Spake  out !  What  is  it 
ye  want?" 

"  Put  yir  squad  in  a  roomy,  con- 
vanient,  safe  place  an'  let  me  at  it," 
said  Terry.  "  That's  all.  I'll  do  my 
juty,  niver  fear.  But  I  want  no  in- 
struction be  Committee*." 

"An'  why  the  blazes  didn't  ye  say 
that  at  wanst,  ye  gawm,  ye  ? "  said 
Micky  Dolan.  "  Wastin'  our  precious 
time  like  this  !  It's  chucked  ye  shud 
be!" 

"  What's  that,  avick  ? "  said  Terry. 

"  I  said  chucked,  pitched  out  o'  the 
place  ;  is  that  straight  ?  " 

Terry  took  off  his  coat  and  began 
rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves.  "All 
right,"  he  began,  "  chuck  me —  " 

"  Lads,  lads,"  Mr.  Farrell  cried, 
"  keep  quiet,  an'  don't  be  ijuts  !  Terry, 
put  on  yir  coat !  Micky,  howld  yir 
gab  !  Both  av  ye  sit  down  1  Boys  !  " 
he  cried  to  the  meeting,  "  sit  down ; 
what  Terry  says  is  rasonable.  Let's 
drop  that.  Where's  the  best  place  to 
meet  ? " 

One  proposed  here,  one  there ;  all 
were  unsuitable.  Then  Mr.  Dooley 
rose,  and,  with  a  fine  condescension  in 
his  manner  and  a  grieved  tremor  in 
his  voice,  said  that  to  his  poor  mind 
the  most  suitable  place  for  their  pur- 
pose, the  safest,  and  most  roomy, 
was  the  old  castle  across  Thrasna 
river  on  the  top  of  Bhamus  hill. 

"That's  in  Fermanagh,"  said  one. 
"  Th'  inimies'  country  !  "  said  another ; 
"  All  the  better,"  said  a  third.  "  It's 
beyant  the  river,"  said  a  fourth.  "  It's 
the  place,  the  only  place,"  said  Terry 
Fitch  ;  "  it's  safe,  and  convanient,  an' 
roomy."      Terry's    word    settled   the 
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matter,  and  Mr.  Dooley  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  well  pleased. 

Next  the  Committee  fixed  the  date 
of  the  first  drill,  the  following  Satur- 
day night  at  half-past  eight  to  catch 
the  moon.  Then  they  settled  upon  a 
small  subscription  to  cover  current 
expenses;  arranged  the  nights  for 
drill ;  gave  instructions  that  word 
should  be  passed  round  the  country-side 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  other 
squads ;  appointed  Mr.  Dooley  their 
President  and  Mr.  Farrell  their  Secre- 
tary ;  and  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  to 
govern  their  movements.  These  things 
satisfactorily  arranged,  Mr.  Farrell 
asked  the  meeting  what  weapons  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

"I've  an  ould  blunderbuss  in  the 
corner  yonder,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
back,  "  that'll  kill  dead  if  she  carries 
straight ;  but  she's  oncertain." 

"  Troth  an'  I've  a  yoke  av  a  fowlin' 
piece,  too,"  said  another,  "  that'll  kill 
behind  her  if  she  doesn't  in  front. 
Faith  an'  I'd  liefer  be  behind  meself, 
bar  kickin',  for  strength  isn't  her 
strong  point." 

"  An'  there's  a  horse-pistol  an'  a 
bay'net  at  home  yonder  in  the  loft," 
said  a  third,  "if  the  childer  hasn't 
swapped  them." 

"  Hish  ! "  said  Mr.  Farrell  to  the 
laughing  meeting.  "  Hish  I  No  fool- 
ishness. It's  time  enough  to  think  of 
weapons  yit,  mebbe.  The  thing  is  to 
lam  to  use  them.  Isn't  that  it, 
Terry  ? " 

"  About  it,"  Terry  said.  He  spoke 
out  to  the  meeting:  "  I  want  yis  all  to 
understand  that  no  arrms  av  ony  class 
or  description  is  to  come  to  my  drills. 
I've  more  regard  for  me  personal 
safety,  an'  to  carry  arrms  jist  now  is 
agin  the  law.  But  I'd  like  yis  to  bring 
some  articles  wid  ye  that'd  tache  ye 
to  use  yir  ban's  in  a  sojer-like  fashion, 
— spade-handles  or  scythe-sneds,  or 
things  o'  that  sort.  But  the  first  man 
I  see  wid  fire-arrms  '11  right  about 
face  wid  me  toe  on  his  breeches. 
Come  punctual,  an'  obey  orders,  an' 
polish  up  thim  brains  o'  yours !  " 

Everything  was  now  arranged ;   so 


with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dooley, 
and  a  vow  of  secrecy  as  each  man 
passed  out,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

II. 

The  old  castle  on  Rhamus  hill,  just 
across  Thrasna  river  from  Bilboa,  was 
an  admirable  place  for  secret  meetings 
of  any  kind.  Poteen  had  been  run 
there,  and  cocks  fought,  and  heroic 
battles  waged  over  the  bright  eyes  of 
countryside  beauties.  The  nearest 
house  was  an  Irish  mile  away.  Look- 
ing towards  Bilboa,  one  saw  that  the 
castle  commanded  the  county  road  on 
the  right,  Thrasna  river  in  front, 
and  a  great  swampy  bog  on  the  left. 
At  the  back  was  a  fir-plantation.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  itself  were  steep  and 
barren,  with  only  whins  and  rushes  on 
them,  and  great  white  thorn  hedges 
that  ran  to  the  top  and  ended  at  the 
ditch  and  hedge  enclosing  the  castle- 
walls.  Within  the  ruined,  ivy-covered 
battlements  was  a  big,  level,  grassy 
plot  that  went  by  the  name  of  the 
castle- green.  The  massive  walls  were 
pierced  here  and  there  by  sloping  loop- 
holes. On  the  plantation  side  part  of 
the  wall  was  levelled,  and  a  large  hole 
gaped  towards  Bilboa.  Facing  the 
river  and  the  road  were  two  round, 
loop-holed  turrets  with  narrow  door- 
ways facing  inwards.  Inside  and  out 
the  ivy  and  briar  and  elder-tree  flour- 
ished, while  an  occasional  sapling 
sprang  amid  the  wild  flowers  on  the 
walls.  A  lonelier  spot  could  hardly 
be  found,  nor  one  easier  to  be  attained 
without  fear  of  detection.  Certainly 
it  was  in  the  "  enemies'  "  country, — 
but  what  of  that  ?  Did  not  the  fact 
inspire  the  Bilboa  squad  with  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  bravery  and  heroic  reck- 
lessness 1 

Saturday  night  was  fine  and  mild. 
The  moon,  dimly  revealed  in  the  cloudy 
sky,  lent  just  sufficient  light  for  the 
squad's  purpose.  By  cots  and  boats, 
and  over  the  bridge,  the  men  crossed 
Thrasna  river,  and  stole,  in  ones  and 
twos,  by  the  hedge  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  castle  walls. 
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There  they  greeted  each  other,  lit  their 
pipes,  and  turned  to  the  loop  holes  to 
watch. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  the 
Twenty-five  were  on  parade ;  and  to 
the  minute  of  half-past  Terry  Fitch 
crept  through  the  hole  and  paced  to 
the  centre  of  the  green.  He  was  clad 
in  an  old  grey  overcoat,  a  Glengarry 
cap,  corduroy  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
military  highlows.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  short  switch,  and  a  corner  of 
a  red  pocket  handkerchief  peeped  from 
the  left  sleeve  of  his  greatcoat.  He 
put  his  switch  under  his  arm,  and 
drawing  his  heels  together  with  a  click 
said,  in  a  deep  growl,  "  Squ-a-d,  fall 


in 


At  the  word  the  Twenty-five  pocket- 
ed their  pipes,  and,  jostling  each  other 
in  their  clumsiness,  gathered  in  a  mob 
before  Terry.     His  face  darkened. 

"  Squ-a-d,"  he  growled,  "  fall  in  two 
deep  accordin'  to  size."  The  men 
looked  right  and  left,  shifted  their  legs, 
and  remained  as  they  were. 

"  Squad,"  said  Terry,  *'  as  ye  were." 
The  squad  in  its  perplexity  stood  fast. 

u  Oh,  blow  ye  !  "  said  Terry  in  dis- 
gust. "  Go  back  where  ye  wur  afore 
J  come." 

The  men  broke  up  and  went  back. 

"  Micky  Brady,"  growled  Terry. 

41  Yis,"  said  Micky. 

"  Come  here,  ye  fool !  " 

Micky  slouched  forward. 

"Stan'  there,"  said  Terry,  "an' 
don't  move  till  I  tell  ye.  Howld  up 
yir  head,  man ;  keep  yir  knees  straight, 
man.  What's  that  yi've  got  in  yir 
hand?  A  spade-handle  is  it?  Thin 
drop  it." 

"  Ned  Dolan,"  growled  Terry. 

"  Here,"  said  Ned. 

"  Shiver  ye,  come  when  I  tell  ye." 
Ned  dropped  his  stick,  came  forward, 
and  was  placed  by  Micky  Brady's 
side. 

u  What's  that  ye  dropped  ? "  asked 
Terry. 

"  Me  weapon,"  said  Ned. 

"  An*  what  for,  ye  wastrel,  ye  1 " 

"  Bekase  ye  med  Micky  Brady  do 
it,"  said  Ned. 


Terry  groaned.  "  Here,"  he  said  to 
the  squad,  "  all  o'  ye  come  forrad  an' 
pile  yir  arrms, — this  way,  this  way," 
he  shouted,  "  dang  yir  skins,  this 
way  I  Put  them  down  here  /  Now 
back  wid  ye." 

Then,  one  by  one,  Terry  called  out 
his  men  and  shoved  them  into  their 
places.  The  result  was  two  rows  of 
very  curious  and  very  raw  recruits. 
Terry  eyed  them  doubtfully.  Some 
were  manly  stalwart  youths;  a  few 
were  old  stiffened  men  ;  the  majority 
were  middle-aged  farmers,  awkward, 
careworn,  heavy-footed.  One  or  two 
wore  moleskin  -  sleeved  waistcoats, 
others  long  frieze  overcoats,  others 
ragged  jackets ;  Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr. 
Dooley  were  clad  in  rough  tweed  ;  the 
majority  wore  corduroy  trousers  fas- 
tened at  the  knee  with  hay  ropes,  or 
caught  at  the  bottom  in  old  leggings  ; 
and  the  prevailing  head-dress  was  the 
familiar  battered  felt  hat. 

Suddenly  Terry  went  to  the  walls 
and  looked  down  the  hill  towards  the 
river.  "  Be  jabers,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I'm  forgettin'  meself  !  What's  up 
wid  me  at  all  1  Well,  better  late  nor 
niver."  He  turned  to  the  squad  and 
told  off  three  men  to  mount  guard  out- 
side the  ditch  that  encircled  the  fort. 
One  man  faced  the  river,  one  the  road, 
the  third  kept  guard  by  the  fir-planta- 
tion. Their  orders  were,  "  Keep  yir 
eyes  open,  an'  if  ye  see  anything  don't 
make  a  noise  over  it."  The  guard 
mounted,  Terry  went  back  to  the 
squad.  Already  some  of  the  men  were 
smoking  and  had  broken  their  ranks. 
Terry  swooped  on  them. 

"Ye  divil's  crew,  ye,"  he  cried, 
"  put  out  them  pipes  !  Is  it  smokin' 
on  parade  y'are,  ye  crippled  whelps  ? 
Stan'  to  yir  places ;  blast  ye,  howld 
up  yir  heads;  straighten  up,  ye  fools  !" 
— and  so  on.  The  squad  bore  the  fire 
bravely,  and  like  heroes  held  their 
peace. 

"  Now,  min,"  said  Terry  when  he 
had  recovered  his  temper,  "I  want  jist 
to  spake  a  few  words  to  ye  afore  I 
commence  on  ye.  The  first  juty  av  a 
sojer  is  to  obey  his  command  in'  officer. 
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His  next  juty  is  to  sharpen  the  wits 
that  God  gev  him  ;  if  he  doesn't  they'll 
be  sharpened,  I  tell  ye." 

As  Terry  spoke  he  paraded  up  and 
down  before  the  squad  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  his  eyes  on  the  ranks. 
"After  that,"  he  continued,  "  the 
sojer  must  try  to  look  like  wan, — turn 
his  toes  out,  straighten  his  back,  an' 
be  clane  an'  dacent.  What  most  av 
ye  are  goin'  to  turn  out," — Terry 
stopped  and  eyed  the  ranks — "  the 
Lord  only  knows.  I  misdoubt  yi're 
as  onlikely  a  lot  as  iver  I  clapped 
eyes  on.  Howsomedever,  I'm  goin' 
to  try  me  han'  on  ye,  an'  sich  as  I've 
gone  through  meself  I'll  put  you 
through.  James  Reilly,  for  the  love  o' 
marcy  try  to  look  like  a  man.  Look 
at  me  an'  see  how  yi're  stan'in'." 
Terry  dropped  a  knee  forward,  loosened 
his  back,  hung  his  head,  and  let  his 
arms  fall  before  him.  "  Isn't  that  a 
charmin'  view,  Jame6?  Isn't  that 
how  yi'd  like  to  look  in  yir  Sunday 
shuit  afore  the  girls,  James  1  Silence 
in  the  ranks  1  Who  dar'  laugh  ?  The 
first  man  I  see  wid  the  shadda  av  a 
grin  on  him  '11  do  pack-drill  for  an 
hour.  I'm  keepin'  ye  stan'in'  like 
y'are  jist  to  make  yis  feel  yirselves.  If 
yir  backs  ache  all  the  better."  He  ran 
his  eye  down  the  front  rank.  "  Och, 
och  ! "  he  said,  "  the  sight  av  it !  In 
an  out  like  a  gander's  teeth !  Front 
rank,  right  dress!  Eyes  right,  ye 
biunderin'  ijuts,  ye  !  Will  yis  look  at 
me?  Howld  up  them  heads!  Stan' 
back  there,  Pat's  Micky  !  Come  up 
will  ye,  Phil  Brady  !  E-y-e-s  front ! 
Och,  luk  in  front  av  ye,  for  the  love  o' 
marcy,  an'  don't  be  bigger  gawms  than 
y'are." 

Again  he  took  up  his  parade  before 
the  squad.  "  I'm  not  goin'  to  do 
much  to  yis  the  night,"  he  said.  "  If 
yis  larn  to  stand  quiet  an'  not  flop  so 
much  '11  do.  When  the  bugle  sounds 
for  drill  the  first  juty  av  the  sojer  is 
to  run  like  blazes  to  parade.  Wanst 
there  he  falls  into  his  place  in  the 
ranks  as  natural  as  if  he  wus  led  be  a 
string.  At  the  word  '  Ah-tintion  '  he 
starches  himself  an'  stan's  like  a  post, — 


like  this.  At  the  word  *  Stari-at-ease  ' 
he  lets  himself  go  a  bit  an'  stan's  like 
this.  At  the  word  'Stan1  easy'  he 
throwB  himself  loose  entoirely.  Squ-a-d, 
9.h-lintion  !  Now  theD,  han's  straight 
be  the  side,  heads  up,  heels  togither, 
chests  out,  bellies  in.  Phil  Brady, 
I've  seen  ijuts  in  me  day,  but  the 
likes  o'  you  I've  yit  to  meet.  You  an' 
James  Reilly  shud  be  spanchelled 
togither  like  a  pair  o'  goats  an'  turned 
out  to  grass.  Man  alive,  yir  gran'- 
mother  was  a  better  man  nor  you ! 
Have  ye  any  backbone  at  all  in  ye, 
avick,  or  are  ye  stuffed  wid  bran  %  " 
Terry  playfully  poked  the  unfortunate 
Phil  in  the  ribs.  Phil  lifted  his 
hand. 

"Terry  Fitch,"  he  said,  "none  o' 
yir  foolery  !  Quit  proddin'  me  or  I'll 
brek  yir  mouth  !  We've  had  too  much 
o'  yir  clack  the  night." 

Something  like  a  murmur  of  ap- 
proval ran  up  and  down  the  ranks. 
Terry  stepped  back. 

"Oho,"  he  said.  "Oho!  Insub- 
ordination in  the  ranks  !  Impidence 
to  the  commandin'  officer !  Be  jabers, 
an'  I'lltache  yea  lesson.  Stan'  forrad, 
Private  Brady  ! " 

"Divil  the  length  o'  me  big  toe, 
then  !  "  said  Phil. 

"  Private  Brady,"  said  Terry,  "  I 
give  ye  fair  warnin',  stan'  forrad,  or 
take  the  consequinces." 

"  Divil  a  step,"  said  Phil.  "  Do  yir 
worst." 

Terry  put  down  his  cane,  settled  his 
cap  firmly  on  his  head,  and  walked  up 
to  Phil.  The  two  clenched,  and  before 
Phil  had  time  to  breathe  he  was 
sprawling  on  his  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  green. 

"  That's  better  nor  a  dale  o'  talk," 
said  Terry  as  he  picked  up  his  switch. 
"  Squ-a-dy  ah " 

But  before  the  order  was  finished, 
and  while  Private  Brady  was  yet  rest- 
ing on  the  grass,  the  river-guard  put 
his  head  over  the  wall  and  said, 
"  Whisht,  boys,  whisht !  but  there's 
three  men  joukin'  up  the  hill  be  the 
hedge." 

"  Squad,"  said  Terry,  "  stan'  fast." 
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Tbe  Twenty-five  checked  themselves  in 
their  first  impulse  to  run,  and  Terry 
went  to  take  observations.  Hardly 
had  be  turned  his  back  when  the  road- 
guard  put  his  head  over  the  wall  and 
said  that  two  men  were  joukin1  up  the 
hedge  his  side  o1  the  hill.  Instantly 
the  squad  broke,  and  scrambling  up 
the  ivy,  cautiously  peered  across  the 
wall.  The  alarm  was  only  too  true ; 
five  forms  were  rapidly  approaching. 
Tbe  squad  clambered  down  and  panic- 
stricken  ran  here  and  there  across 
the  green.  Terry's  growl  was  heard, 
"Squad,  retire  on  the  plantation.11 
The  Twenty-five  gathered  together  and 
fled — only  to  meet  the  rear-guard 
bringing  word  that  a  man  even  then 
was  skirting  the  far  edge  of  the  plan- 
tation. Surrounded  on  all  sides  the 
squad  saw  ruin  impending.  Terry 
alone  kept  cool. 

"  Lade,"  he  said,  "  pick  up  yir 
weapons  an'  hide  in  the  ivy  on  the  top 
o'  the  walls." 

Half  a  minute  afterwards  Rhamus 
Castle,  to  all  appearance,  was  deserted. 

Then  from  their  places  in  the  ivy 
the  Twenty-five  saw  five  of  the 
"enemy"  steal  thorough  the  broken 
wall  and,  even  as  they  themselves  had 
done,  take  their  stations  by  the  loop- 
holes and  watch.  Presently  these  were 
joined  by  others,  till  at  last  eighteen 
had  assembled.  And  these  in  con- 
tented  ignorance  smoked  and  talked 
while  the  Twenty-five  on  the  walls 
wondered,  and  lay  tight,  and  trembled. 

A  tall,  white-haired  man,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  came  up  the  hill  carry- 
ing a  oarpet^bag,  entered  the  ruins, 
said,  "  Fine  night,  men,"  and  went 
straight  to  the  river-turret.  There  he 
opened  the  bag  and  took  out  an  old 
yeomanry  shako,  a  red  tunic,  and  a 
pair  of  white  cotton  gloves.  Then  he 
took  off  his  coat,  drew  off  his  trousers, 
revealing  a  pair  of  loose  white  ducks, 
and  put  both  garments  into  the  bag. 
Lastly  he  donned  the  tunic  and  shako, 
fastened  a  purple  sash  across  his  right 
shoulder,  pulled  on  his  gloves,  and  thus 
attired  stepped  out  on  the  moonlit 
green.     This  was  Samuel  Mires,  late 


sergeant  in  the  Lowth  Castle  In- 
fantry, a  disbanded  regiment  whose 
commander  and  owner  had  been  Lord 
Lowth,  and  whose  modest  motto  worn 
on  their  shakos  had  been  "  Croppies,  Lie 
Down." 

Pausing   about  the   middle  of  tbe 
green    Sergeant    Mires    cleared     his 
throat,  and  drawing  himself  erect  said, 
"  Men,  fall  in."     At  once  the  Eighteen 
pocketed  their    pipes,   the  fumes    of 
which  for  ten  minutes  or  so  had  set 
the   Bilboa   men   longing  among  the 
ivy,  and  drew  up  two  deep  before  the 
sergeant.    Their  movements  and  quick- 
ness in   finding  their  places  showed 
that  they  had  drilled  before.     Terry 
Fitch's  opinion  of  the  squad  (if  indeed 
his  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  its  in- 
structor allowed  him  to  watch  it  at 
all),  probably  was  that  he  wished  his 
own  as  good.     The  Eighteen  certainly 
moved  as  eighteen  men;    they  were 
clumsy  and  slow ;  there  were  points 
for  the  satirist  about  each, — fatness, 
leanness,  ugliness,  shapelessness ;  the 
mark  of  the  soldier  was  on  none  :  yet 
all  had  passed  from  that  stage  of  raw- 
ness which  marks  the  untrained  man. 
They  were  dressed  somewhat   better 
than  were  the  Bilboa  'men,  and  their 
characteristics  were  such  that  had  the 
two  squads  been  mixed   an  outsider 
could  have  separated   them  at    once. 
He  would  have  put  the  clean-shaven 
Irish  faces,  with  their  keen  features 
and  restless  eyes,  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  he  would  have  put  the  beards 
and  whiskers,  the  men  with  memories 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  their  looks. 
Sergeant  Mires  drew  a  book  from 
his  tunic  and  called  the  roll,  ticking 
off  the  names  of  those  who  answered 
"Here."      He  read   out   about   fifty 
names ;  then  he  called  the  squad   to 
attention. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  so  few  here  the 
night,"  he  said  in  a  clear  sharp  voice. 
"  I  was  expectin'  more,  seem*  how 
fine  it  is.  I  hope  the  fallin'  off  won't 
continue,  an1  that  all  o'  you'll  tell  yir 
neighbours  to  come  reg'lar  an'  often. 
Dis  any  o'  ye  know  why  they  haven't 
come?" 
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"  Work's  throng  this  time  o'  the 
year,"  said  Robert  Young ;  "  men 
have  to  work  late  an'  rise  early." 

"  We're  one  like  another,"  answered 
Sergeant  Mires ;  "  but  we  must  deny 
ourselves  a  little  to  save  our  princi- 
ples/' 

"  Saturday's  a  bad  night,"  said  John 
Gibson;  "ther's  always  odd  jobs  to 
be  done  for  Sundays." 

"Ay,  an'  it's  market-day,"  said 
James  Harper;  "people  must  sell  to 
buy  bits  for  their  bellies." 

"  An'  drink  !  "  said  big  Ned  Noble, 
"marketin'8  powerful  thirsty  work." 
The  Eighteen,  with  their  sergeant, 
laughed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Twenty- 
five  glittered  in  the  ivy  at  the  thought 
of  whisky. 

"Well,"  said  Sergeant  Mires,  "what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  I  hope  next 
tirne^  the  muster'll  be  better.  It's 
discouragin1  to  you,  an'  it's  discouragin' 
to  me,  to  come  here  at  some  risk  to 
ourselves  an'  some  loss  o'  precious 
time,  too,  seein'  the  s'ason  o'  the  year, 
— to  come  here,  I  say,  an'  not  have  a 
good  muster.  Ye  know  it's  no  good 
doin'  things  be  halves.  What's  the 
good  o'  me  walkin'  steady  in  the  ranks 
an'  knowin'  how  to  han'le  me  weapon 
if  me  neighbour  beside  me's  actin'  like 
an  omadhaun, — is  there  now  1 " 

"  Well,sorra  bit,"  said  the  Eighteen. 
"  Bedad,  no."  "  Shure  yi're  spakin' 
gospel." 

"An'  if  people  stay  away  because 
they  think  nothin'll  iver  happen," 
went  on  the  sergeant,  "  I'd  like  yis  to 
spake  yir  minds  to  them  an'  tell  them 
that  the  man  is  blessed  who  has  his 
house  in  order.  We're  standin'  on  the 
edge  av  a  volcano.  May  the  Lord 
grant  it  niver  bursts  !  But  if  it  does 
we  mustn't  be  caught  asleep.  I  hear 
strange  talk  flyin'  about.  People  say 
tlC  others  are  drillin'  too."  The  Twenty- 
five  cocking  in  the  ivy  bent  all  their 
ears. 

"  It's  true,"  said  James  Harper, 
"  I  hear  the  talk  i  very  where." 


"Talk's  nothin',"  said  Ned  Noble. 
"  An'  if  so  be,  what  odds  1  Eh,  what 
odds  ?  Let  them  drill  away ;  but  let 
them  keep  out  av  our  way  anyhow, 
drill  or  no  drill.     So  say  I." 

"  Easy,  easy  Ned,"  said  Sergeant 
Mires :  "  keep  down  yir  voice ;  it 
travels  far.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
this.  Bring  yir  neighbours  here,  that 
if  iver  the  day  should  come  that  we 
be  called  on  to  fight  an'  defend  our- 
selves an'  our  homes  from  onjust  op- 
pression, we  may  be  found  ready  to  do 
our  juty  an'  scatter  our  foes  like  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  said  Ned  Noble, 
"  that's  the  way  to  put  it !  Trust  in 
God  an'  keep  yir  powder  dry,  me  boys  ! 
For  toe9 re  the  Boys"  he  chanted  in 
a  deep  voice,  "  that  fear  no  noise,  an* 
niver  will  surren-dur  I " 

All  this  time  the  Bilboa  men  were 
wearying  on  the  wall.  They  dared  not 
shift  a  leg  for  fear  of  loosening  a  stone 
or  rustling  the  ivy.  Mr.  Dooley,  in 
particular,  resting  as  he  was  in  a  half- 
lying  posture  leaning  on  one  hand  and 
grasping  ivy  stems  with  the  other,  was 
terribly  uncomfortable.  His  limbs 
were  cramped,  his  back  ached,  his 
great  body  felt  full  of  pains.  He 
longed  for  the  drill  to  begin  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  shift  his 
position.  Would  they  never  cease 
talking  ! 

Then  Ned  Graham's  voice  arose  and 
Mr.  Dooley  felt  that  his  chance  had 
come.  Slowly  he  rolled  his  body  over, 
slipped  on  a  sloping  stone,  broke  his 
hold  on  the  ivy,  and  went  with  a  crash 
to  the  ground  outside.  As  he  fell  he 
clutched  at  the  ivy  and  roared. 

There  was  a  sudden  scurry  inside 
the  walls,  a  sound  of  feet  clumping  on 
the  grass  as  the  Bilboa  men  slipped 
from  the  walls,  and — the  Twenty-five 
to  the  river,  the  Eighteen  to  the  road, 
— both  squads  took  to  their  heels  and 
fled. 
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AN   OLD   FRENCH   PRINTER. 


With  the  names  of  Aldus  and 
Elzevir  we  are  all  acquainted ;  the 
name  of  Estienne,  or  Stephanus,  has  a 
less  familiar  sound  to  English  ears, 
though  the  family  of  Parisian  printers 
was  as  famous  in  its  day  as  the  great 
houses  of  Venice  and  Leyden.  The 
most  brilliant  member  of  it  was  the 
second  Henry,  whose  story  forms  a 
melancholy  episode  in  French  literary 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
father,  Robert  Estienne,  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

The  Estiennes  are  said  to  have  come 
of  a  noble  Provencal  family,  but 
nothing  is  exactly  known  of  their 
descent.  The  art  of  printing  was  not 
much  more  than  fifty  years  old  when 
Henry  Estienne,  having  learnt  his  trade 
in  Germany,  came  to  Paris,  and  set 
up  his  press  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jean  de 
Beauvais,  opposite  the  school  of  Canon 
Law.  There  for  some  twenty  years 
he  laboured  diligently,  bringing  out 
in  that  time  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  volumes,  chiefly  folios. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are 
theological  and  scholastic  works ; 
among  the  few  modern  authors  on  the 
list  is  the  name  of  Erasmus. 

Henry  Estienne  died  in  1520  leaving 
three  sons.  Robert,  the  second  of 
them,  was  born  probably  in  1503. 
The  boys  all  being  minors,  the  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  mother, 
who  in  the  following  year  married 
Simon  de  Colines,  her  late  husband's 
foreman,  and  perhaps  partner.  The 
relations  between  the  young  Estiennes 
and  their  stepfather  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  friendliest  description,  and 
Robert  worked  with  De  Colines  for 
five  or  six  years  before  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account  in  the 
same  street. 

The  Rue  Beauvais  was  then  a  very 
busy  thoroughfare.  So  great  'was  the 
traffic  that  the  professors  in  the  school 
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of  Canon  Law  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities   that   they   could  not   make 
themselves  heard  by  their  btudents  for 
the  noise   outside.     Estienne's   estab- 
lishment  would   appear  no  doubt   to 
modern  eyes  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions.    The  workshop  was  on  the  upper 
story,  where  there  was  more  light  than 
below.       It    contained    perhaps    four 
presses,    of    rough    and    simple    coa- 
st ruction,   at    which    from   fifteen   to 
twenty  workmen  were  employed.     The 
compositors  were  generally  Germans  or 
Flemings.    The  spell  of  the  Renaissance 
had    early    fallen     upon    the    young 
printer,  and  it  held  him  captive  almost 
till  the  end  of  his  life.     Absorbed  by 
that  passionate  love  of  literature  which 
finds  so  many  striking  illustrations  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
he    gave    himself    from   his   boyhood 
wholly  to   his   art.      "  I   can   say   in 
truth,"  he  writes  at  a  time  when  his 
prosperous  days  were  over,  "  that  my 
spirit  has  always  been  free.      I  have 
never  served  for  money.     God  made  it 
as  natural  for  me  to  work  as  for  the 
birds  to  fly."     The  amount  of  labour 
he  expended  upon  his  impressions  was 
enormous.     Every  line  passed  finally 
under  bis  own  eye ;  and  when  he  was 
engaged  in  correcting  proofs  he  suffered 
no      interruption      however      urgent. 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  King,  coming 
to  see  him  at  one   of   these   anxious 
periods,  was  told  that  no  one  dared  to 
announce  his  arrival ;  his  Majesty,  like 
meaner  mortals,  must  wait  the  printer's 
leisure.      Not  satisfied  with  his  own 
careful  criticism  Estienne  was  accus- 
tomed, it  is  said,  to  exhibit  his  sheets 
in  a  public  place,  offering  a  reward  to 
anybody  who  could  detect  an  error  in 
them.      This   anecdote  is  perhaps  no 
more  authentic  than  the  other ;  but  the 
strenuous    striving    after     perfection 
which  they  both  illustrate  was  certainly 
Estienne's  dominant  idea. 
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Soon  after  becoming  his  own  master, 
Robert  married  Petronilla,  or  Perette, 
the  daughter  of  the  learned  Flemish 
printer  Jodocus  Badius,  notable  for 
her  culture  and  her  beauty.  Latin 
was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
household.  The  children  learned  it  in 
infancy  from  hearing  it  constantly 
spoken ;  the  servants  even  grew  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  ended  by  picking 
it  up.  At  one  time  ten  foreign 
scholars  lived  in  Estienne' s  house  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  and  revising 
his  manuscripts  and  in  correcting  his 
proofs ;  and  as  they  represented 
half-a-dozen  different  nationalities  a 
common  tongue  was  necessary.  "  In 
other  families/1  says  the  younger  Henry 
Estienne  emphatically,  "  ignorance 
may  be  a  disgrace;  in  ours  it 
would  have  been  sacrilege."  Industry 
and  application  were  not  the  only 
virtues  cultivated  in  this  household  ; 
it  was  distinguished  also  for  its 
graceful  hospitality,  and  artists  and 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  were  glad 
to  be  numbered  among  Robert's 
guests.  Nor  was  it  only  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  who  found  a  welcome 
there.  Robert's  generosity  was  as 
well  known  as  his  learning  ;  and  many 
a  poor  scholar  at  odds  with  fortune 
made  his  way  to  the  sign  of  the  Olive, 
and  left  it  comforted  and  helped. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  greater  stir 
than  usual  in  the  noisy  street,  as  the 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  King 
ride  to  the  printer's  door.  Both 
Francis  and  his  sister  Marguerite  of 
Navarre  had  a  great  regard  for  Robert, 
and  often  visited  the  workshop ;  to 
that  royal  patronage  the  printer  was 
more  than  once  indebted  for  his  liberty 
and  his  life. 

Before  Robert  was  thirty  he  had 
produced  his  magnum  opus,  the 
Treasury  of  the  Latin  Tongue  ;  a  work 
of  great  erudition  and  research,  which 
was  recognised  at  once  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  New  Learning.  The  first  edition, 
published  in  1531,  was  naturally  im- 
perfect, but  he  continued  to  work  at 
it  for  twelve  years,  bringing  out  his 


third  and  last  edition  in  1543.  He  re- 
ceived rather  unwelcome  evidence  of 
its  merits  from  foreign  publishers  who 
printed  and  sold  the  Thesaurus  without 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  literary 
property,  and  with  alterations  and 
additions  which  vexed  the  soul  of  the 
scholarly  printer. 

Great  as  were  the  improvements 
already  effected  in  the  art  of  printing, 
a  wide  field  still  remained  for  typo- 
graphical enterprise.  The  printer  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
handwriting  of  the  manuscripts  he 
was  engaged  on  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  various  old  letterings  were 
already  superseded  by  the  more  read- 
able Roman  type,  and  by  the  graceful 
running  hand  introduced  by  the  elder 
Aldus  and  called  Italic.  But  the  re- 
production of  Greek  and  Oriental 
characters  still  presented  grave 
difficulties  to  the  printer,  and  the 
copyist  held  this  field  successfully 
against  him  for  many  years.  The 
first  Greek  book  printed  in  France 
did  not  appear  till  1507,  and  the  type 
was  clumsy  and  defective.  Nor  was 
the  mechanical  difficulty  the  only 
obstacle  to  progress.  The  Church 
considered  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  distinctly  dangerous  ;  to  be 
proficient  in  either  was  to  incur  a 
suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  When 
Francis  I.  in  1531  founded  the  New 
College  with  a  curriculum  consisting 
at  first  only  of  the  three  tongues, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  met 
with  vehement  opposition  from  the 
College  of  Theologians,  and  the  worst 
possible  consequences  to  faith  and 
morals  were  predicted.  The  Xing 
however  established  his  college,  and 
books  of  course  were  required  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
professors.  The  celebrated  engraver 
Garamond  was  commissioned  by 
Francis  in  1536  to  cut  a  set  of  Greek 
types  ;  and  Conrad  Neobar  was  ap- 
pointed first  printer  of  Greek  to  the 
King.  When  Neobar  killed  himself 
by  overwork  two  years  later,  Robert 
Estienne  succeeded  to  the  honourable 
post ;  he  had  already  received  the  title 
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of  Printer  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  to 
His  Majesty.  Garamond's  types  are 
famous  in  the  annals  of  typography. 
They  went  by  the  name  of  "The 
Bang's  Greeks,1'  and  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  this  lettering  made  it  a 
worthy  legaey  for  "the  Restorer  of 
Learning  "  to  leave  to  his  country. 

Robert  Estienne  chose  for  his  device 
an  olive  tree  full  of  newly  engrafted 
branches.  Beneath  or  beside  it  there 
stands  a  serious-looking  personage 
pointing  to  the  scroll  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  Scriptural  motto,  Noli 
ctkmm  topere.  In  another  age  the 
olive  might  have  symbolised  fitly 
enough  the  scholar's  life  of  peaceful 
industry ;  it  proved  a  singularly  in- 
appropriate emblem  for  the  printer  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  elder  Estienne's  twenty  quiet 
years  were  drawing  to  a  close  when 
Luther  threw  down  the  gauntlet  at  the 
door  of  the  Wittenberg  church ;  and 
before  Robert  stepped  into  his  father's 
place,  the  struggle  of  the  century  had 
fairly  begun.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  Robert  in  his  earlier  life 
west  with  the  Reformers.  He  was 
nearly  fifty  before  he  openly  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and  the 
determined  efforts  of  his  enemies  had 
failed  till  then  to  convict  him  of  heresy. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  man  who 
fought  the  Sorbonne  for  thirty  years 
was  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time 
a  heretic  at  heart. 

It  was  in  1523  that  the  long  duel 
began.  Robert,  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  directing  his  stepfather's 
press  when  he  brought  out  a  Latin 
New  Testament  with  several  new  ren- 
derings which  at  once  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  vigilant  and  suspicious 
Sorbonne.  Robert  had  searched  the 
libraries  for  manuscripts  which  he  had 
carefully  studied  and  compared,  and  he 
maintained  that  his  readings  were 
correct.  The  theologians  did  not  agree 
with  him ;  and  the  young  editor  was 
severely  censured  for  his  audacity  in 
meddling  with  the  sacred  text.  Un- 
daunted by  this  first  encounter  Robert 
continued  to  produce  other  impressions 


of  the  Scriptures,  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.     In  1528  he  brought  out  his 
first  entire  Bible,  a  fine  Latin  folio ; 
the  second  edition  of  it  appeared  four 
years  after,  enriched  by  explanatory 
notes.     The  Sorbonne  was  again  loud 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  printer  and 
his  book.     His  notes  were  declared  to 
contain  "  worse  doctrine  than  that  of 
Luther,"  and  it  was  only  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  King  that  he  escaped 
the  heavy  penalties  with  which  he  was 
freely  threatened.     His  opponents,  ex- 
asperated by  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  on  his  perilous  way,  redoubled 
their    efforts   to   destroy  him.     They 
made  sudden  raids  upon  his  workshop 
in  the  hope  of  finding  compromising 
papers.     They  accused  him  so  fiercely 
and    persistently  that   Robert  could 
only  secure  his  safety  by  personal  ap- 
peals to  the  King.     He  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  valuable  time  he  wasted 
in  thus  wandering  after  the  Court : 
"  How  often,"  he   says,    "  they  have 
cried  rejoicing,    '  It  is  all  over  with 
him  ;  he  cannot  escape  us   now ;  the 
King  cannot  save  him  if  he  would  I '  " 
In  1545  with  the  appearance  of  a 
new    Latin    Bible   and   commentary, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.     There  was 
great  exultation  in  the  enemy's  camp 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
work  of   no  less  a  heretic  than  Leo 
Juda,  the  Zwinglian  pastor  of  Zurich  ; 
and  that  the  notes  were  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  Calvinism.      Summoned  to 
reply  to  these  charges    Estienne   de- 
clared coolly  that  as  to  the  translation, 
he  had  selected  it  because  it  was  the 
best  Latin  version  he  could  find  ;  as 
to  the   comments,  so  far  from  being 
derived    from  any   suspected    source, 
they   had    been    gathered    from    the 
Hebrew  lectures  given  by  the  learned 
Francis  Vatable.     The  Sorbonne  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  explanation  and 
appealed   to  the  professor,   who   has- 
tened to  disclaim  any  connection  with 
Estienne's  commentary.     It  has  been 
asserted  that  Estienne's  statement  was 
correct,  but  that  Vatable  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  was  afraid  to  admit  it. 
Estienne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accused 
of  having  written  the  comments  him- 
self, and  of  sheltering  himself  subse- 
quently behind  Vatable's  more  ortho- 
dox reputation.  The  truth  lies  some- 
where between  the  two  theories. 
Estienne  did  not  profess  to  have  at- 
tended the  lectures  himself :  he  merely 
says  that  he  noted  attentively  what 
Vatable's  auditors  reported  to  him  of 
the  professors  remarks;  and  these 
may  have  very  easily  been  modified  io 
course  of  transmission  so  considerably 
as  to  justify  Yatable  in  his  refusal 
to  own  them  when  he  saw  them  in 
print. 

This  affair  threatened  to  become 
very  serious.  Robert  went  to  consult 
Pierre  du  Chastel,  the  King's  Al- 
moner, who  had  befriended  him  on 
other  occasions.  The  Almoner  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  Robert  perceived 
that  he  was  in  an  awkward  position. 
He  proposed  that  the  theologians 
should  point  out  the  heterodox  pas- 
sages in  his  book,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  print  them  with  the  accom- 
panying censures  and  the  reasons 
thereof  at  the  end  of  future  impres- 
sions ;  "  Thus,"  said  he,  "  the  reader 
will  receive  timely  warning."  The  pro- 
posal was  intended  apparently  as  a 
concession ;  it  rather  resembles  a  chal- 
lenge. Whichever  it  was  the  critics 
did  not  accept  it.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  Robert  says  that  he  was  obliged 
to  promise  that  his  future  works 
should  be  submitted  to  them  for  in- 
spection before  they  were  put  into 
circulation.  A  few  years  earlier 
Robert  would  scarcely  have  consented 
to  fetter  himself  by  so  heavy  a  bond ; 
but  his  footing  was  daily  growing 
more  precarious.  The  King,  who  had 
shielded  him  so  often,  was  now  ill  and 
miserable.  His  zeal  for  literature  had 
grown  cold,  and  so  had  his  old  hatred 
of  the  Sorbonne.  The  reign  that  had 
opened  with  such  bright  promise  was 
ending  wearily  in  discord  and  disaster, 
and  Robert  began  to  understand  that 
before  long  it  would  be  necessary  to 
seek  a  home  elsewhere. 


Francis  I.  died  in  1547.  The  new 
King,  Henry  II. ,  was  very  well  affected 
towards  the  printer,  but  he  feared  and 
hated  the  Reform  movement.  Soon 
after  his  accession  it  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  life  to 
print  or  sell  any  book  relating  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  had  not  been 
previously  examined  by  the  Faculty 
of  Theology.  He  granted  Estienne 
special  letters  patent  authorising  him 
to  continue  his  work,  but  the  printer 
did  not  place  a  very  high  value  on 
these  documents.  A  prince  whose 
chief  counsellors  were  Diane  de  Poitiers 
and  the  Guises,  was  not  likely  to  prove 
a  very  constant  protector. 

In  the  midst  of  Robert's  anxieties 
he  finished  (1550)  printing  a  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  his  masterpiece. 
Iii  the  margin  he  placed  the  different 
readings  which  his  son  Henry  had 
gathered  from  fifteen  different  manu- 
scripts This  folio  is  unrivalled  for 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship ;  it  is 
still  more  interesting  in  modern  eyes 
because  its  text  became  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  is  substantially  our  present 
Greek  Testament. 

He  had  now  repented  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  Faculty,  and  con- 
sulted the  Grand  Almoner  again  as  to 
whether  he  might  venture  on  selling 
his  beautiful  folio  without  reference 
to  it.  The  Almoner  warned  him 
severely  against  doing  any  such  thing, 
telling  him  that  he  was  ung  orguilleux. 
Estienne  reluctantly  carried  his 
treasure  to  the  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne as  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave 
in  the  Maturin  Chapel.  The  Doctors 
bade  him  leave  the  book  with  them 
that  two  of  their  number,  who  were 
wise  in  Greek,  might  examine  it. 
Estienne  waited  a  month  and  was 
then  summoned  to  hear  the  decision. 
"  I  went  in  to  them  the  more  cheer- 
fully," he  observes,  "  since  it  seemed 
likely  it  would  be  for  the  last  time." 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  inquired  of  the  Presi 
dent,  "  is  the  book  to  pass  ?  What  am 
I  to  say  of  it  to  the  King  V  "  These 
gentlemen,"     replied     the    President 
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suavely,  "are  of  opinion  that  this 
New  Testament  ought  not  to  be  sold 
because  of  the  marginal  comments." 
The  two  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
were  so  specially  learned  in  Greek  had 
mistaken  the  alternative  readings 
shown  in  the  margin  for  extraneous 
matter  !  Robert,  burning  with  scorn 
and  indignation,  took  the  Testament 
to  the  King,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
reverse  the  decree  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Furious  at  this  defeat  the  Doctors 
collected  their  forces.  The  King's  con- 
fessor was  urged  to  use  his  influence. 

"  Manage  somehow,"  they  wrote  "  to 
get  Robert  Estienne  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  What !  shall  it  be  said  that 
a  mechanical  man  has  vanquished  the 
College  of  Theologians'?"  But  the 
mechanical  man  was  too  wise  to  risk 
another  victory  ;  he  resolved  to  fly  to 
Geneva.  His  wife  had  died  leaving 
him  eight  children,  of  whom  Henry, 
the  eldest,  was  now  about  eighteen. 
They  were  all  sent  out  of  Paris  at 
different  times  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  avoid  the  notice  which  the 
simultaneous  departure  of  the  family 
must  of  course  have  attracted.  The 
household  was  safely  re-united  in 
Geneva ;  and  Estienne  there  published 
a  reply  to  the  censure  passed  upon 
him  by  the  Sorbonne  after  his  flight. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  print- 
ers in  the  city  of  Calvin.  Robert's 
presses  had  of  course  been  left  behind 
in  Paris,  but  he  had  placed  them  in 
the  care  of  his  brother  Charles,  who 
proved  a  wise  and  faithful  guardian 
of  the  family  interests.  The  fugitive's 
goods  were  by  law  forfeit  to  the  State, 
but  Charles  appealed  to  the  King  on 
behalf  of  his  nephews  and  nieces  who 
were  under  age.  To  the  credit  of 
Henry  the  appeal  was  successful,  and 
Charles  Estienne  was  recognised  as 
the  children's  trustee. 

Robert's  great  reputation  served 
him  in  good  stead,  as  he  set  to  work 
to  retrieve  his  heavy  financial  losses, 
and  before  long  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
new  press.  But  he  now  abandoned 
his  classical  work  to  place  his  talents 
altogether  at  the  service  of  the  cause 


he  had  at  last  openly  embraced.  The 
first  book  printed  by  him  at  Geneva  is 
an  edition  of  Calvin's  Christian  In- 
stitutes. Other  theological  works  fol- 
lowed and  more  versions  of  the  Bible. 
We  owe  to  Estienne  the  doubtful  ad- 
vantage of  our  present  division  of  the 
New  Testament  into  verses. 

Estienne  had  been  three  years  in 
Geneva  when  the  city  was  agitated  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Servetus. 
There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  which  modern  Protestants 
would  so  gladly  erase ;  but  at  the  time 
the  incident  did  not  lack  apologists. 
Indeed  in  the  eyes  of  Calvin's  con- 
temporaries it  hardly  required  apo- 
logy. Estienne  was  among  the  many 
good  men  who  sincerely  believed  that 
the  Spanish  philosopher  had  well  de- 
served his  tragic  fate  ;  and  it  was  from 
his  press  that  Beza's  treatise  De  Hceri- 
ticis  Glad  to  Puniendis  was  issued. 

Robert  Estienne  died  in  1559,  worn 
out  by  a  life  of  arduous  and  unre- 
mitting labour.  He  disinherited  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Charles, 
who  had  refused  to  adopt  his  new 
creed,  and  who,  against  his  wish,  "  had 
returned  to  the  place  whence  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  had  brought  them 
out."  He  left  his  new  presses  to  his 
eldest  son  who  had  long  been  his 
devoted  assistant,  in  the  belief  that 
Henry  would  continue  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  house.  How  well  this 
confidence  was  justified  is  proved  by 
the  later  annals  of  the  family. 

Robert's  death  was  widely  regretted 
by  those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  his  work.  The  stately  eulogy 
pronounced  over  him  by  the  historian 
De  Thou  is  a  fine  recognition  of  the 
services  which  the  printer,  according 
to  his  light,  had  rendered  to  God  and 
his  generation.  "  He  was  unsurpassed 
in  keenness  of  judgment,  in  accuracy, 
in  diligence,  and  in  the  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  his  art ;  and  to  him 
therefore  not  France  alone  but  all 
Christendom  owes  more  than  h:s 
country  ever  owed  to  the  bravest  of 
her  generals." 

H.  C.  Macdowall. 
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In    1886    the    Royal   Institute  of 
Science,  Art,  and  Letters  of   Venice 
issued  an  invitation   to   the   literary 
men  of  the  world  to  write  a  life  of 
Carmagnola     that     should    worthily 
supersede    all    previous     biographies. 
The    prize    they    offered    was    three 
thousand  lire,  or  XI 20  ;  the  time  they 
allowed  about  two  years.     There  were 
but  two  candidates  (which  is  not  per- 
haps very  surprising);  and  the  win- 
ner, while  certainly  furnishing  much 
new  information  about  the  celebrated 
Italian  Free  Lance,  who  was  "  as  ter- 
rible in   war  as   he   was    benign   in 
peace,"  has  whether  designedly  or  not, 
shown  also  not  a  little  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  in  his  work.    Rumour  has, 
during  four  centuries  and  a  half,  cast 
many  stones   of   reproach   at   Venice 
for  cutting    off    Carmagnola1  s    head. 
This  literary  contest  was  a  Venetian 
one ;    and   the   author   of   the    prize 
biography  has  admirably  contrived  to 
make  the  most  of  Carmagnola' s  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  applauds  the  Venetian 
senate  for  putting  a  sharp  and  sum- 
mary end  to  his  hero.     Perhaps  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  was  a  critic  of 
another  order.     If  he  found  fault  with 
the  Venetian  judges  in  State  Affairs  of 
1432,    the   Venetian  judges  in  Art, 
Science  and  Literature  of  1888  might 
be  tempted  to  be   hypercritical.      It 
is  a  sly  world,  and  the  man  who  means 
to  live  well  in  it  must  consider  well 
what  he  does. 

Carmagnola's  early  days  were  not 
of  a  very  romantic  or  happy  cast.  It 
is  doubtful  when  he  was  born,  1385 
being  substituted  by  Battistella,  the 
new  biographer,  for  the  year  1390, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  orthodox 
date.  His  father  was  a  swineherd. 
Of  his  mother  we  know  nothing,  and 


therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  he, 
like  other  great  men,  owed  his  strong 
characteristics  to  her.     When  he  be- 
came famous,  and  estates  were  given 
to  him  as  retaining  fees,  the  lawyers, 
in  making  up  his  title-deeds,  could  say 
nothing  more  stately  of  his  father  than 
that  he  was  vir  re&pectakilis.     By  that 
time,  however,  the  swineherd's  son  was 
a  man  to  be  addressed  as  "  your  Magni- 
ficence."    A  pedigree  was  then  of  the 
less    consequence  to   him  since  Vis- 
conti,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  given  him 
leave  to  use  his   own   heraldic  bear- 
ings.    But  the  taint  of   mean  blood 
clung   to  him  ;    and  in  the  height  of 
his  'glory,    not    the    possession  of    a 
palace    in    Venice,    one    countship  in 
Piedmont  and  another   in  the   Vene- 
tian State,  many  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritories here  and  there,    and   an  in- 
credible store  of  golden  ducats,  could 
make  his  contemporaries  forgetful  of 
his  father's  pigs.     A  Venetian  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  offered  one  of  his 
daughters  as  a  bride  refused  her  point- 
blank  because   of   her   mean   origin ; 
and  this,  although  her  mother  was  a 
Visconti. 

While  yet  a  boy  (but  twelve  years 
old  according  to  some)  Carmagnola 
was  snatched  away  from  his  peaceful 
work  among  the  swine,  and  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  Facino  Cane 
the  condottiere.  He  was  a  stout,  hand- 
some lad,  and  for  his  good  fortune 
he  won  the  affections  of  young  Filippo 
Visconti,  several  years  his  junior, 
who  was  by  and  by  besieged  in 
Pavia  and  aided  in  his  defence  by 
Facino  and  his  men.  They  were 
rough  times.  Filippo's  father,  Gian 
Galeazzo,  had,  at  his  death  in  1402, 
left  two  little  sons  as  his  heirs.  But 
might  was  right  in  those  days ;  the 
boys  could  do  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  burly,  mailed  captains-alarms 
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who  had  helped  Gian  Galeazzo  to 
establish  and  maintain  his  realm. 
The6e,  therefore,  without  scruple,  took 
of  the  duchy  each  what  he  could  get 
and  defend.  One  captain  became  lord 
of  Brescia,  another  of  Cremona,  an- 
other of  Parma,  and  so  on.  Facino 
Cane,  as  the  strongest  of  these  roving 
blades,  not  only  laid  hands  on  a  ter- 
ritory, but  also  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  guardian  to  the  two  young 
Visconti.  He  was  no  disinterested 
trustee ;  he  had  but  secured  the  desir- 
able  privilege  of  assassinating  his 
wards  at  will.  But  their  death  was 
not  in  fact  to  be  imputed  to  bim. 
Giovanni,  the  elder,  was  in  1412  mur- 
dered by  others  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  Facino  himself  died  the  same 
day  in  Pavia,  leaving  to  Filippo  his 
advice  to  marry  his  (Facino's)  widow, 
and  to  make  young  Carmagnola  captain 
in  his  stead.  Filippo  was  a  shrewd 
fellow.  He  married  the  widow,  thereby 
recovering  such  of  his  father's  posses- 
sions as  Facino  had  appropriated,  and 
he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Car- 
magnola, upon  whos3  valour  he  knew 
he  could  rely,  and  for  whose  other 
sterling  qualities  he  may,  at  that  time, 
have  had  some  respect.  But,  the  op- 
portunity presenting  itself,  his  evil 
nature  now  began  to  declare  itself. 
He  wanted  his  wife's  dowry  much,  but 
her  not  at  all.  And  so,  having  re- 
lieved her  even  of  her  jewels  and 
clothes,  he  bade  Carmagnola  take  her 
away  and  decapitate  her,  which  was 
duly  done  in  a  certain  castle  halfway 
between  Pavia  and  Milan.  The  poor 
woman  was  twenty  years  the  senior  of 
Filippo,  but  even  that  does  not  palliate 
this,  his  first  open  act  of  barbarity. 

The  ensuing  decade  was,  thanks  to 
Carmagnola,  full  of  triumph  for 
Filippo.  Piece  by  piece  his  father's 
kingdom  was  wrested  away  from  each 
of  the  usurping  lordlings.  His  general 
was  always  successful ;  it  mattered 
not  whom  he  was  pitted  against ;  even 
the  Swiss  had  to  confess  him  con- 
queror in  the  field.  Their  sturdy 
pikemen,  who  inspired  the  Italians 
with  such  reverence,  were  utterly  dis- 


comfited near  Bellinzonain  1422.  This 
was  one  of  the  few  bloody  battles  of 
that  day.  As  a  rule,  the  art  of  war 
was  then  practised  with  a  little  too 
much  regard  for  rules ;  it  was  hide 
and  seek  behind  specific  bulwarks 
rather  than  warfare.  As  Voltaire 
says,  the  soldiers  of  the  land  were 
distributed  between  such  and  such 
condottieri  as  if  they  were  professional 
harvesters.  The  captain  of  merce- 
naries upon  one  side  tried  his  best  to 
out-manoeuvre  the  captain  of  merce- 
naries on  the  other  side.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  enemy  into  a 
corner  from  which  they  could  not 
escape,  except  by  a  desperate  engage- 
ment absurd  to  think  of,  he  sent  off  a 
bombastic  tale  of  victory  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay.  And  to  make  sure  that  his 
success  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  signing 
of  treaties  of  peace  (which  meant  dis- 
missal), he  straightway  shook  hands 
with  the  captive  general,  and  set  him 
and  his  army  at  liberty,  so  that  the 
campaign  might  be  continued.  This 
was  the  light  in  which  the  condottieri, 
viewed  their  responsibilities.  Nor  was 
it  difficult  to  live  through  a  career  of 
battles  without  a  wound,  at  a  time 
when  such  counsel  as  the  following 
was  esteemed  sage  enough  to  offer  to 
the  stripling  soldier :  i(  You  must 
know  that  to  secure  yourself  against 
artillery,  you  must  be  either  out  of  its 
reach,  or  behind  a  wall,  or  behind  a 
rampart.  And,  moreover,  see  that  the 
wall  be  thick  enough,'1  &c.,  <fcc.  But 
when  a  Swiss  army  was  in  the  field 
there  was  likely  to  be  bloodshed. 
And  so  here  by  Bellinzona  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  men  lay  dead  in  the 
evening.  Compared  to  Lutzen  and 
Gravelotte  '  this  is  trivial  enough ; 
but  it  was  terrible  in  the  extreme  to 
an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Carmagnola  of  course  shared  his 
young  master's  triumphs.  Filippo 
gave  him  a  Visconti  to  wife,  and  also 
a  coat-of-arms.  Further,  he  assured 
him  that  he  held  both  the  keys  of  his 
heart,  so  dear  was  he  to  him.     "  We 
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rejoice,1'  he  said  in  1419,  "to  have 
always  by  us  so  worthy  a  hero,  and 
one  who  is  so  dear  and  welcome  to 
us."  Upon  occasions  of  State  he  was 
"  Our  beloved  counsellor,"  and  in  times 
of  war  <(  the  magnificent  lord  the 
Count  Carmagnola,"  leader  of  the 
forces.  The  swineherd's  son  was  made 
count  of  Castelnuovo  ;  and  when  Pope 
Martin  V.  visited  Milan,  he  had  the 
honour  of  leading  his  Hoi  mess's  mule 
by  the  bridle  at  his  entry  into  the 
city.  "  'Tis  a  waste  of  soap  to  wash  an 
ass's  head,"  said  Carlo  Malatesta,  in 
alluding  to  the  exaltation  of  this  base- 
born  leader  of  men  by  making  him  a 
count.  But  such  verbal  abuse  seldom 
does  much  harm  ;  and  Malatesta  might 
have  te3n  better  employed  in  tracing 
his  own  origin. 

Carmagnola  had  by  this  grown  into 
a   strong,    square-shouldered   man   of 
middle  height,  both  accustomed  and 
able  to  hold  the  reins  of  command.  His 
early  bloom  of  face  still  characterised 
him,  but  he  was  now  rubicund  rather 
than   ruddy   like    a   youthful   David. 
Not  that  he  was  intemperate,  or  in- 
deed had  the  common  vices  of  men 
like  himself  in  that  epoch.     Though 
nature  had  seemed  to  mark  him  as  a 
sensualist,  he  was  neither  glutton,  nor 
drunkard,  nor  "  light  of  love."   "Repro- 
bates and  idlers  were  not  admitted  to 
his  ranks.     He  was  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian, and  the  love  his  soldiers  bore 
him  was  another  reason  why  he  was 
reckoned  the  mightiest  captain  of  his 
day.     He   was  not   cruel   by  nature, 
but  the  needs  of  his  situation  made 
him  act  brutally  more  than  once :  as 
when,  in  1416,  he  set  a  delinquent  to 
stand  naked  in  the  open  throughout  a 
winter's  night ;  or  at  the  hanging  of 
the  two  Arcelli,  by  Fiacenza  in  1418  ; 
or  when,  by  Brescia  in  1420,  he  buried 
alive,  nose  deep,  four  miserable  pris- 
oners, and  cut  off  the  hands  of  two 
archers,  whom  he  then  sent  back  into 
the   city  with  their  dead  fists  slung 
from    their   belts.     Later,   when   the 
twist  in  his  life  had  made   him   the 
Visconti's  foe,  he  was  charged  with 
crucifying  a  man  for  talking  falsely 


about  the  results  of  one  of  his  battles  ; 
and  also  with  shoeing  an  unhappy 
farrier  who  had  omitted  to  perform 
that  operation  on  the  horse  of  one 
of  his  knights.  This  is  certainly  a 
sorry  list  of  misdeeds.  But  it  is 
the  list  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  actions 
were  wrought  in  moments  of  passion. 
In  that  bad  age,  very  few  men  would 
have  come  off  better,  after  exercising 
a  sway  of  life  and  death  like  his  for 
a  score  of  years. 

The  battle  of  Bellinzona  is  a  dividing 
mark  in  Carmagnola' s  history.  He 
had  worked  well  for  Filippo.  The  shy 
young  prince  who  ten  years  before 
had,  at  Pavia,  accepted  him  for  a 
champion,  was  now  as  substantial  a 
Duke  of  Milan  as  his  father  before 
him.  It  was  all  Carmagnola' s  doing  ; 
and  the  war  of  consolidation  being 
finished,  the  great  condottiere  was  sent 
to  Genoa  (the  latest  of  his  acquisitions) 
to  act  as  vice-regent. 

Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan, 
was  a  mean  man.  Muratori  called 
him  "a  prince  who  breaks  on  the 
morrow  his  promises  of  to-day,  vin- 
dictive and  ambitious,  and  a  master  in 
plots  and  subtleties."  He  lived  a  life 
of  seclusion  in  Milan,  suspecting  all 
men,  loving  to  hear  evil  of  those  he 
knew.  The  few  courtiers  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  had  characters  that 
did  not  put  him  out  of  humour  with 
himself.  Certain  astrologers  were 
chief  among  them,  and  their  influence 
over  him  was  such  that  after  a  time 
his  life  was  wholly  regulated  by  their 
advice,  and  that  of  the  stars.  When 
the  moon  was  in  conjunction,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber  from  every- 
body. This  was  the  nature  of  the 
man  for  whom  Carmagnola  fought  and 
won  his  battles. 

With  such  material  to  work  upon, 
it  was  easy  for  Carmagnola's  enemies 
at  Milan  to  bring  him  into  disrepute 
with  his  master.  The  astrologers  were 
against  him,  and  so  were  the  courtiers 
who  had  readiest  access  to  Filippo. 
They  warned  the  Duke  that  the  son  of 
the  swineherd  had  become  formidable 
to  the  state.     Thus,  while  Carmagnola 
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was  at  Genoa,  governing  the  city  with 
remarkable  ability,  bis  credit  was  be- 
ing undermined.  All  tbis  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  but  it  would  have 
been  odd  indeed  had  Carmagnola  borne 
it  without  complaint.  He  knew  his 
own  importance,  and  yet  he  was  loyal 
to  Filippo ;  but  be  would  not  endure 
that  others  should  stand  between  bim 
and  his  master's  trust  in  him.  Accord- 
ingly, after  writing  several  letters  to 
Yisconti  on  the  subject,  and  receiving 
no  reply,  he  travelled  to  Milan  to  seek 
a  personal  explanation  with  him,  and 
when  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
palace,  openly  jeered  by  the  courtiers, 
and  beheld  the  sardonic  face  of  Filippo 
himself  at  an  upper  window,  enjoying 
the  spectacle  of  his  general's  anger 
and  surprise,  then  he  fully  realised 
how  he  stood  towards  the  man  whom 
he  had  served  like  a  right  hand. 
'*  Perhaps  the  Duke  will  be  sorry  that 
he  has  not  listened  to  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  away  he  rode,  to  return 
to  his  native  town  in  Piedmont.  Here 
he  spent  a  grim  month  or  two  of  medi- 
tation. He  was  on  his  guard.  Well 
he  knew  that,  at  any  moment,  he 
might  hear  word  of  this  or  that  plot 
against  his  life.  He  spent  money  in 
restoring  a  church  of  the  town  during 
this  interval,  as  if  thereby  to  secure 
heavenly  support  in  this  crisis  of  his 
career.  At  length,  however,  he  came 
to  a  decision  about  the  future.  He 
was  out  of  employ,  like  a  hundred 
other  condottieri  :  the  world  was  again 
before  him  ;  but  his  was  a  stout  repu- 
tation, and  his  sword  was  not  likely  to 
rust  in  its  scabbard.  He  wished  to 
avenge  himself  for  the  wrong  Filippo 
had  done  him ;  he  also  wished  to  sell 
his  sword  to  the  best  bidder.  What 
Italian  state  had  the  richest  coffers, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  position 
to  challenge  the  Duke  of  Milan  to* a 
campaign  on  the  smallest  possible  pre- 
text ?  It  was  clear  to  Carmagnola  that 
Venice,  in  an  especial  manner,  an- 
swered all  his  requirements;  and  so, 
after  a  brief  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  whom  he  hoped  further  to 
incite  against  Filippo,  he  sped  east  to 


the  city  of  the  lagoons.  Filippo,  who 
knew  what  wa6  revolving  in  his  mind 
(whether  assisted  in  his  knowledge  by 
the  stars  or  his  own  power  of  pre- 
science), tried  to  catch  him  by  the  way, 
but  failed.  He  solaced  himself  by  con- 
fiscating all  Carmagnola' 8  estates,  and 
taking  possession  of  his  late  captain- 
general's  wife  and  children. 

Carmagnola  arrived  in  Venice  on 
February  23rd,  1425.  One  can  imagine 
with  what  discreet  respect  he  was 
welcomed.  Humour  whispered  many 
tales  about  the  reason  of  his  coming, 
but  this  excellent  city  of  shopkeepers 
was  more  concerned  with  knowing  how 
his  presence  could  be  turned  to  the 
most  profitable  business  account.  "  It 
appears  that  he  has  plenty  <>f  money 
with  him,"  writes  Sanudo  in  his  diary 
of  that  day.  Nothing  more  need  have 
been  known  to  assure  him  a  pleasant 
reception  in  Venice.  But  when  it  was 
also  discovered  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  lead  an 
army  that  might  annex  new  lands  to 
the  State,  and  open  new  markets  for 
the  merchants  of  the  Rial  to,  then  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  not  loud 
but  deep.  He  was  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed many  important  matters  with 
him.  It  was  notoriously  difficult  to 
persuade  the  Venetians  to  engage  in 
war ;  but  clearly  this  was  an  excellent 
opportunity. 

Five  years  ere  this  Carmagnola  had 
chanced  to  become  a  bondholder  of  the 
Venetian  State,  so  that  he  did  not 
stand  towards  them  as  an  entire 
stranger.  There  had  been  some  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate  when  he  applied 
for  this  privilege.  Visconti  was  almost 
a  natural  enemy  to  Venice:  he  was  then 
the  most  potent  man  in  Visconti's 
Duchy;  and  "  the  honour  and  favour  of 
being  a  creditor  of  the  State  was  in 
those  days  not  granted  to  every  one." 
But  in  the  end  he  was  inscribed  in  the 
register  of  the  great  council  as  licensed 
to  advance  to  Venice  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  thousand  ducats,  at  the 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Perhaps  Carmagnola  had  had  forebod- 
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ing  of  dissension  with  Visconti,  whose 
nature  he  was  likely  to  know  to  the 
core.  At  any  rate,  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  this  investment  that  the 
money  should  be  secure  against  any 
hazard  of  fortune  whatsoever,  and  be 
imperilled  by  no  action  on  his  part. 
We  may  be  sure  that  Venice  did  not 
esteem  him  the  less  that  he  had  put 
himself  thus  unreservedly  in  her  hands, 
his  ducats  in  the  consols  being  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  guarantee  for  his  good 
conduct  towards  her. 

There  was  some  obstinate  wrestling 
over  details  between  Carmagnola  and 
the  Senate  ere  the  contract  of  service 
between  them  was  completed.  The 
eondottiere  wished  to  be  made  captain- 
general,  with  full  powers.  "  But," 
demurred  the  Senate,  "  we  thank  God 
we  are  not  at  war,  and  so  we  do  not 
require  a  captain-general  at  present. 
We  will,  however,  if  you  please,  engage 
you  for  a  year  in  an  inferior  capacity." 
Carmagnola  asked  for  an  advance  of 
sixty  ducats  a  lance  upon  the  five 
hundred  lances  he  hoped  he  wo  aid  be 
allowed  to  enlist.  "  No,"  said  the 
Senate ;  "  you  may  have  two  hundred 
lances,  perhaps  indeed,  by-and-by, 
three  hundred;  and  we  can  only  ad- 
vance you  fifty  ducats  a  lance,  or  at 
least  if  we  advance  sixty,  it  is  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  each  soldier 
puts  half  his  monthly  pay  in  the 
savings  bank."  "  You  will,  of  course, 
lodge  me  and  my  men  rent  free,"  sug- 
gested Carmagnola.  "  By  no  means," 
was  the  answer  ;  "  both  you  and  your 
men  must  pay  rent  like  every  one  else." 
Eventually,  after  a  month  spent  in 
negotiations,  all  was  settled,  and  the 
"  magnificent  count  "  went  into 
quarters  at  Treviso.  Though  not 
formally  acknowledged  as  captain  - 
general,  he  was  commander-in-chief, 
which  was  much  the  same  thing. 

The  natural  doubts  about  Carmag- 
nola' s  fidelity  which  Venice  had  hither- 
to entertained  were  briskly  dispersed^ 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Vis- 
conti' s  agents  to  poison  him  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Treviso.  He 
was  not    killed,  but   brought  within 


"  two  fingers'  length  "  of  death.  The 
Podesta  of  Treviso  arrested  the  rogues, 
and  the  rack  made  them  tell  tales  of 
Filippo.  The  Senate  do  not  dissem- 
ble their  gratification.  Now  they  feel 
that  they  can  trust  themselves  wholly 
in  Carmagnola' s  strong  hands,  which 
they  are  sure  must  itch  for  vengeance. 
They  send  a  doctor  of  fame  from 
Padua  to  take  charge  of  the  valuable 
patient.  And  when  the  Podesta,  an- 
xious about  conventionalities,  writes 
to  ask  how  he  is  to  punish  the  would- 
be  poisoners,  the  Senate  hasten  to 
reply  that  the  Count  Carmagnola  is 
to  be  regarded  as  quite  other  than,  a 
private  person ;  that  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  one  so  precious  to 
them  ("and  in  the  receipt  of  five 
hundred  ducats  a  month ")  is  high 
treason  against  Venice  herself;  and 
that  the  culprits  must  be  duly  tor- 
tured, and  afterwards  be  beheaded  or 
hanged  by  the  throat  according  to 
their  dignity. 

This  was  in  August,  1425.  Six 
months  later,  when  war  has  loomed 
near  (no  need  to  say  why  or  where- 
fore, since  any  excuse  served  in  those 
days),  Carmagnola  is  created  captain- 
general,  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  our  holy  pro- 
tector Mark  the  Evangelist."  Further, 
his  pay  is  increased  to  a  thousand 
ducats  a  month  during  the  cam- 
paign, without  prejudice  to  the  many 
agreeable  perquisites  which  the  sack 
of  cities  and  the  ransom  of  illustrious 
captives  may  be  expected  to  provide  in 
addition. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  heartiness 
with  which  thenceforward  Venice  made 
Carmagnola' s  interests  her  own.  The 
Doge  himself  was  really  a  less  serious 
figure  in  the  State.  Before  the  armies 
of  Venice  and  Milan  met  in  the  field, 
when  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  war  might  be  averted,  the  Senate, 
among  other  demands  upon  Visconti, 
included  the  inexorable  one  that  her 
captain-general's  wife  and  children 
should  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him,  and 
that  the  attainder  should  be  removed 
from  his  estates.     Indeed,  the  conn- 
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sellors  of  Florence,  the  ally  of  Venice, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  Senate 
made  a  deal  too  much  of  Carmag- 
nola. None  the  less,  they  per- 
sisted. But  it  was  no  use.  Visconti 
was  ready  for  war,  and  no  doubt  an- 
xious to  prove  that  he  could  win 
battles  without  the  aid  of  Carmag- 
nola,  for  whom  he  would  make  no  con- 
cessions. And  so,  the  word  being 
given,  Carmagnola,  whom  we  may 
suppose  felt  somewhat  warmly  towards 
Venice  for  her  civil  treatment  of  him, 
did  not  delay  to  lead  his  lances  and 
bowmen  across  the  frontiers,  to  see  if 
his  old  luck  was  changed  by  his  new 
responsibilities. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  cam- 
paign was  cheerful  for  Venice.  Car- 
magnola made  a  clever  acquisition  in 
Brescia,  the  town  of  which  he  took 
without  difficulty,  and  the  citadel  of 
which  surrendered  to  him  after  a  me- 
thodical siege  of  eight  or  nine  months. 
Moreover,  he  not  only  played  the 
general,  but  fought  lustily  with  his 
own  hands.  In  one  battle  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  wounded. 
He  was  also  as  careful  in  guarding 
against  surprises  as  he  was  vigorous 
in  assault.  His  camps  in  the  open 
were  particularly  neat.  He  was  wont 
to  surround  himself  with  a  stockade 
of  baggage  -  waggons,  planks,  and 
sacks  of  earth,  and  to  find  added 
security  in  an  outer  ditch.  The  Vene- 
tians daily  spoke  in  more  and  more 
gracious  terms  of  the  great  soldier 
who  was  like  to  enrich  the  State  with 
all  the  province  of  Brescia  ere  the 
first  snow  fell  to  send  the  army  into 
winter  quarters. 

But  Carmagnola  had  a  fault  which 
soon  bred  trouble  in  an  army  made 
up  of  various  bodies  of  troops  under 
various  subordinate  leaders.  The 
Florentine  nobles,  who  headed  the 
soldiers  of  Florence,  objected  to  the 
captain-general's  haughty  demeanour 
and  self-sufficiency.  Gonzaga,  the 
next  in  command  for  Venice,  also 
complained  of  "his  Magnificence." 
At  the  taking  of  a  certain  city,  Car- 
magnola had  denied  Gonzaga's  herald 


permission  to  accompany  his  own 
herald  to  treat  for  the  surrender. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  consummate 
piece  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
swineherd's  son.  Gonzaga's  angry 
tongue  sounded  from  the  battle-field 
to  Venice,  and  Tolentino,  of  the  Flor- 
entine contingent,  joined  voice  with 
Gonzaga.  The  Senate  were  as  nervous 
as  old  women  when  they  heard  what 
was  happening,  and  they  implored 
their  jproweditcri  (who  were  with 
Carmagnola  as  spies  and  counsellors, 
in  combination)  to  keep  the  peace  at 
all  costs.  Their  great  commander 
was  to  be  humoured  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  so  long  as  he  won  battles. 
"  What,"  they  cry,  "  can  be  more  im- 
prudent than  to  disturb  him  at  such 
a  time  ?  Remember  he  has  the  army 
of  the  State  under  his  control,  and 
therefore  the  State  herself,  and  all  of 
us,  in  his  power.  Do  but  think  what 
he  might  do  if  the  whim  should  seize 
him  ! "  And  so  the  proweditori  were 
to  set  their  faces  very  sternly  against 
all  chatter  to  his  detriment.  Gonzaga 
was  exhorted  to  make  the  best  of  such 
slights  as  might  be  put  upon  him, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The 
Senate  also  write  to  Carmagnola  him- 
self on  the  subject.  They  caress  him  in 
fluent  if  not  very  elegant  Latin  phrases. 
He  is  soothed  by  them,  patted  on  the 
back,  and  offered  dainty  sugar-plums 
for  his  further  encouragement.  "If 
our  business  continues  to  prosper  in 
the  charge  of  your  Magnificence," 
they  observe,  "  we  shall  be  willing  to 
bestow  upon  your  Magnificence  a  cosy 
nest  of  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  wherein  you  may  by  and  by, 
happily  and  in  tranquillity,  live  out 
the  remainder  of  your  days." 

There  was  one  other  matter  about 
which  they  were  anxious.  Visconti 
had  begun  to  send  messengers  into 
Carmagnola's  camp,  on  a  pretence  of 
treating  for  peace.  "  Whatever  your 
Magnificence  does,"  write  the  Senate, 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  emis- 
saries. Advise  us  of  the  receipt  of 
all  the  Duke's  letters,  and  leave  the 
matter   with   us.      You,    who    know 
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Visconti,  need  not  be  warned  to  be  on 
your  defence  against  him.  He  is  a 
wicked  fox,  and  you  are  so  dear  to 
us  that  we  cannot  too  constantly  re- 
iterate our  words  of  caution." 

When,  in  June  1426,  certain  Bres- 
cians  join  their  voices  to  those  of 
Gonzaga  and  Tolentino  against  Car- 
magnola and  his  unconciliating  be- 
haviour, the  Senate  go  a  step  further 
in  his  praises.  He  is  entreated  to 
pardon  these  new  vassals  of  the  State 
who  have  presumed  to  offend  him,  and 
he  is  assured  once  again  that  he  can 
no  more  be  obscured  in  their  esteem 
than  the  sun  itself. 

But  of  course  these  fine  phrases  of 
affection  were  nothing  more  than  the 
blandishments  of  expediency.  No  one 
was  deceived  by  them.  Nor  was  Car- 
magnola  much  surprised  or  troubled  at 
the  Senate's  alteration  of  tone  as  the 
year  advanced,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  of  sensational  successes  for  the 
army  of  the  allies  ;  successes  that  they 
would  take  such  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  fat  burghers  of  Venice  in  the 
places  of  public  and  private  gossip. 
His  energy  had  waned  a  little.  He 
had  sat  idle  by  Brescia  for  a  month  or 
two  when,  in  the  opinion  of  Venice, 
he  ought  to  have  been  overrunning 
territories.  And  he  had  ventured  to 
talk  about  winter  quarters  at  a  time 
when  the  grapes  still  hung  ripening  on 
the  vines  between  the  elm-rows.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Senate  were 
somewhat  peremptory  in  a  mild  way. 
"  Do,"  they  beg  of  him,  "  uprouse 
yourself,  and  atone  for  your  brief  (but- 
all  too  long)  period  of  inactivity,  by 
one  more  good  stroke  of  business  ere 
the  campaign  closes.  Take  another 
city,  or  ravage  a  rich  province.  Other- 
wise, let  your  Magnificence  reflect  upon 
our  position,  and  ask  yourself  how  we 
are  to  consider  ourselves  reimbursed 
for  the  six  ducats  a  lance  that  we  pay 
you,  and  which  you  ask  to  be  raised 
to  eight  ducats,  quite  apart  from  our 
anxiety  which  cannot  be  assessed  in 
ducats." 

To  content  these  honest  governors, 
Carmagnola  bestirs  himself  in  Septem- 


ber, and,  having  won  another  battle  or 
two  (of  no  particular  importance,  ex- 
cept as  material  for  a  brag),  he  settles 
himself  composedly  for  the  winter. 
The  Senate  do  not  delay  to  render 
thanks  to  God  for  these  several  victo- 
ries, and  to  express  to  Carmagnola  their 
obligations  for  his  diligence  in  their 
service. 

The  campaign  ended  in  a  manner 
which,  upon  the  whole,  justified  Venice 
in  being  proud  of  having  Carmagnola 
for  a  captain-general.  Visconti  had 
lost  all  down  the  line  of  his  territory 
where  it  was  conterminous  with  that 
of  Venice.  The  Pope  was  besought  to 
negotiate  a  truce  for  him ;  that 
Pope  of  whom  the  Florentines,  who 
loved  him  not,  sang  so  ribaldly, 

Papa  Martino 

Non  vale  un  quattrino — 

• 

"  Pope  Martin  is  not  worth  a  farthing." 
And,  thanks  to  Rome,  a  treaty  was 
duly  signed  in  1427.  Visconti  had 
some  cause  to  be  out  of  temper  with 
the  astrologers  and  those  courtiers 
whose  envy  of  Carmagnola  had  put 
enmity  between  him  and  his  general. 
But  he  had  not  the  least  intention  in 
life  of  observing  the  peace  a  day  longer 
than  he  need.  He  wanted  breathing- 
time  ;  that  was  all.  He  sent  word  to 
Sigismund  (who  was  always  coming, 
but  never  came  to  his  assistance)  to 
make  haste  and  bring  his  Germans 
through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  to 
take  Venice  in  flank.  That  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  revival  of  the  war. 
And  he  laughed  with  Cardinal  Orsino, 
who  had  managed  the  treaty,  at  the 
preposterous  idea  that  he  should  con- 
sider it,  or  aught  else  of  the  kind, 
binding  upon  him.  A  viper  was  Vis- 
conti's  crest,  and  his  subtlety  and 
wriggling  capacity  were  worthy  of  his 
emblem. 

It  is  rather  dull  in  these  days  to 
read  about  battles  in  which  we  have 
no  manner  of  personal  or  even  national 
interest,  and  especially  when  the  re- 
sults were  neither  very  sanguinary  nor 
very  sensational.  Carmagnola' s  career 
therefore  appeals  to  notice  more  for 
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its  romance  and  its  tragic  close 
than  for  aught  of  political  instruc- 
tion that  it  can  offer.  We  all 
know  sufficiently  well  that  a  soldier 
is  a  greater  man  in  the  field  than 
in  the  cabinet,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not 
so,  he  had  better  at  once  lay  down 
his  sword.  And  we  know  too  that  the 
general  of  an  army  is  apt  to  be  im- 
patient of  campaigning-plans  conceived 
not  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  He  may  indeed 
refuse  to  put  himself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  rules  of  the  closet,  but 
unless  he  succeed  in  his  own  way  he  is 
then  liable  to  get  into  trouble.  It  is 
only  reasonable.  The  cabinet  is  re- 
sponsible alike  for  victories  and  de- 
feats that  result  from  obedience  to  its 
own  biddings.  And  the  general  who 
chooses  to  be  autocratic  in  the  field  is 
well  aware  that  his  game  is  a  high 
one.  He  may  win  a  kingdom,  or  lose 
his  head.  There  are  but  few  men  like 
the  great  Carnot,  whose  cabinet 
schemes  made  themselves  respected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  French  armies,  so 
that  the  victories  of  Republican  France 
were  for  long  his  rather  than  theirs. 

When,  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
treaty,  Venice  and  Visconti  went  into 
the  field  again,  the  Senate  were  ex- 
plicit in  reminding  Carmagnola  that 
they  were  very  far  from  wishing  to 
hamper  him  in  his  movements  by  en- 
joining him  to  do  this  or  that.  They 
were  a  little  afraid  of  him.  Visconti 
had  continued  to  send  messengers  into 
his  camp  upon  one  pretence  or  another. 
Carmagnola  as  regularly  passed  them 
on  to  the  Senate,  who  gave  him  warm 
thanks  for  so  doing,  and  conjured  him 
affectionately  to  stop  his  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  mendacious  and  tricksome 
charmer.  They  made  him  a  count 
even  as  Filippo  had  done,  and  they  were 
profuse  in  their  promises  if  only  he 
would  go  forward  stoutly  in  the 
strength  of  the  licence  they  had  given 
him,  and  add  a  few  more  provinces  to 
the  State.  Later,  when  he  had  become 
lamentably  prone  to  sit  idle,  and  his 
cavalry  grew  fat  and  lethargic  from 
inaction,    they   offered   him   a   lordly 


lure, — nothing  less  than  Milan  itself, 
if  he  could  take  it.  But  by  that  time 
they  had  grave  suspicion  of  him,  and 
it  was  ruse  for  ruse. 

The  best  of  the  campaigning  season 
of  1427  passed  with  no  great  credit 
either  to  Carmagnola  or  Visconti's 
generals.  The  Venetians  grew  im- 
patient again.  Come  what  might, 
they  must  have  their  money's  worth 
recouped  to  them.  And  so,  as  if  once 
more  to  pacify  them,  on  October  12th, 
Carmagnola  wins  the  battle  of  Mac- 
lodio ;  a  victory,  which,  had  he  pushed 
it  to  its  farthest  results,  mighty  have 
brought  him  to  the  lordship  of  Milan 
in  a  month.  His  army  mustered 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry  and  eight 
thousand  infantry ;  Visconti,  under 
Carlo  Malatesta  (the  scurrilous  youth 
who  had  jested  about  Carmagnola  and 
the  ass's  head),  numbered  only  twelve 
thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot. 
The  odds  therefore  were  vastly  in 
Carmagnola's  favour,  apart  from  the 
enormous  advantage  that  he,  as  a 
veteran,  had  over  an  impetuous  strip- 
ling like  Malatesta.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Carmagnola  had  entrenched  him- 
self in  a  wonderfully  safe  nook ;  he 
was  girded  by  marshes  and  dykes  and 
ditches,  through  which  but  one  or  two 
tracks  ran  like  threads  towards  his 
camp.  Such  was  the  position  Mala- 
testa was  foolhardy  enough  to  attack. 
The  Venetian  archers  posted  behind 
the  tall  reeds  of  the  swamp  had  the 
enemy  much  at  their  mercy,  as  they 
floundered  through  the  bog  on  their 
way  to  defeat.  It  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  Carmagnola  to  sur- 
round an  army  thus  circumstanced ; 
and  when  the  battle  was  at  an  end, 
he  had  about  ten  thousand  prisoners 
in  his  hands. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  this 
battle,  differing  much  from  each  other, 
so  that  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  know 
exactly  how  it  was  fought  as  to  know 
who  won  at  Sherriffmuir.  Again, 
opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  Carmag- 
nola's disposal  of  his  prisoners,  and 
the  number  of  them.  They  are  reckoned 
at  five,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  thousand  ; 
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and  they  are  sent  about  their  business 
without  ransom  the  very  night  after 
the  battle,  the  next  day,  or  somewhat 
later.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  a  week  or  two  after  Maclodio, 
which  ought  to  have  destroyed  Vis- 
conti's  fighting  powers  for  at  least  a 
year,  the  Duke's  army  was  as  strong 
as  before,  and  wanting  nothing  except 
the  horses  and  money-bags  of  which 
Carmagnola  had  despoiled  it. 

Carmagnola's  conduct  was  certainly 
odd  if  he  was  playing  fair  for  Venice. 
Her  interests,  and  his  also  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned  in  them,  would  have 
been  better  served  by  an  immediate 
march  upon  Milan,  with  all  of  his  force 
that  he  could  spare  from  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  prisoners.  He  was 
not  likely  to  burden  himself  with  these 
for  long;  but  had  he  detained  them 
only  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  he  might 
have  done  wonders  in  the  meantime. 
Yet  he  preferred  to  let  them  go,  and 
thus  in  a  moment  to  sacrifice  the  vital 
advantage  which  he  had  summarily 
gained  over  Visconti.  He  bad  the 
right  to  do  this.  It  was  an  express 
article  of  his  agreement  with  Venice 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  army,  cities,  lands,  fort- 
resses, <fec.,  and  the  more  distinguished 
captives  only  accruing  to  the  Republic. 
But  it  was  at  the  best  a  cruel  piece  of 
imprudence  to  exercise  his  right  in  this 
manner.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate 
uttered  no  word  of  rebuke  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  gave  him  hearty  thanks 
for  the  victory.  They  did  not  even 
enjoin  him  emphatically  to  advance 
upon  Milan.  To  their  letter  of  con- 
gratulation they  added  only  a  few 
earnest  phrases  of  suggestion  that  he 
should  make  the  most  of  the  chances 
which  such  a  victory  must  have  opened 
out  to  him.  For  the  rest,  "  his  Mag- 
nificence "  was  to  rely  upon  his  own 
wisdom,  in  which,  moreover,  they  had 
the  fullest  trust.  They  voted  him  a 
grand  house  in  the  city,  and  by  and 
by  commissioned  Bassano  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  battle  upon  the  ceiling 
of  the  Great  Hall  of  Council  in  the 
palace  of  the  Doge. 


Carmagnola  did  nothing  more  for 
Venice  after  Maclodio.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  her  armies,  but  all  his 
energy  seemed  spent.  Visconti  craved 
and  obtained  a  truce  in  1428.  He 
was  grievously  damaged  even  by 
Carmagnola's  dilettante  method  of 
warfare.  Sigismund,  to  whom  he 
never  tired  of  appealing,  was  slack  in 
responding  to  his  entreaties  for  aid. 
It  is  probable  that  Filippo  now  re- 
pented that  he  had  ill-used  the  potent 
condottiere,  and  put  all  his  tricks  in 
force  to  attach  him  afresh  to  his  own 
cause.  Even  while  the  negotiations 
are  pending,  his  messengers  eome  and 
go  in  the  Venetian  camp  with  sundry 
plausible  excuses  on  their  tongues. 
There  is  no  documentary  evidence 
that  Garmagnola  was  cajoled  by  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  candour  itself 
in  telling  the  Senate  all  that  passes. 
"  Let  your  Magnificence  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,17  the  Senate  implore 
him  again  and  again;  and  it  really 
seems  that  he  obeyed  them.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  devotion  to  them, 
the  treaty  of  1428  contains  the  condi- 
tion that  his  property  in  the  Milanese 
be  restored  to  him.  Carmagnola 
protests  that  he  wishes  now  to  re- 
nounce it  all,  and  to  own  no  lord  save 
Venice,  under  whose  protection  he 
determines  to  live  and  die.  But  the 
Senate  persists  in  its  generous 
resolves;  and  so,  in  August  1428, 
their  general  is  as  great  a  man  in  the 
land  of  their  enemy  as  in  the  Republic. 
It  was  a  perilous  piece  of  kindness. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  average 
condottiere,  they  would  have  done 
better  to  sever  rather  than  forge  any 
bonds  of  attachment  between  their 
general  and  Visconti. 

This  war  between  Venice  and  Milan 
has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  duel  between  Carmagnola  and 
Visconti.  At  the  outset,  perhaps  it 
had  something  of  the  character  of  a 
duel.  But  the  duellists  had  now 
tested  each  other's  strength  and  skill. 
Carmagnola  had  assuaged  what  per- 
sonal emnity  he  had  ever  cherished 
against   Filippo ;    but,   on   the  other 
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hand,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  conjecture 
how  Filippo  felt  towards  Carmagnola, 
whom  he  had  first  wronged,  and  who 
had  afterwards  beaten  him  well  for 
the  wrong.  None  but  the  most 
excellent  of  men  could  have  forgiven 
Carmagnola  from  such  a  standpoint, 
and  Filippo  was  far  from  being  a 
paragon  of  moral  excellences.  We 
may  safely  therefore  assume  that  he 
was  never  so  mortal  a  foe  to  Carmag- 
nola as  when  he  again  recognised  him 
as  a  count  of  his  Duchy.  There  was 
much  that  was  satanic  in  Visconti' s 
plots. 

Early  in  1429  (the  truce  continuing 
unbroken,  because  Sigismund  did  not 
appear),  Carmagnola  wrote  to  the 
Senate,  and  asked  to  be  released  from 
the  service  of  Venice.  He  has  been 
much  vituperated  for  this  step ;  but 
in  politics  there  is  no  such  sentiment 
as  gratitude,  and  nothing  is  clearer 
than  his  right  to  act  as  he  did.  He 
was  under  an  engagement  with  Venice 
for  two  years  ;  the  term  having  ex- 
pired, he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  the  act  of  an 
honest  man.  Hitherto,  he  had  not 
played  false  with  the  Eepublic.  If  he 
proposed  to  return  to  Visconti,  it  was 
his  own  affair.  There  was  not  even 
a  moral  obligation  to  bind  him  to 
Venice.  He  had  won  a  rich  territory 
for  the  Eepublic,  and  the  Republic 
had  given  him  the  conventional  re- 
wards ;  no  more  and  no  less. 

The  Senate,  however,  were  aghast 
when  they  received  Carmagnola' a 
letter.  They  declined  to  give  him  the 
licence  he  asked.  He  repeated  his 
request ;  and  they  too  were  obstinate. 
"Well  then,  so  be  it ! "  says  Carmag- 
nola. He  cannot  help  showing  that 
he  is  now  lukewarm  rather  than 
ardent  on  their  behalf :  nor  is  it 
marvellous  that  he  had  thus  changed. 
And  yet  these  foolish  old  Senators 
have  the  audacity  to  renew  an  engage- 
ment with  him,  and  to  expect  that  he 
will  be  as  strong  a  pillar  of  the  State 
as  when  he  came  to  them  voluntarily 
asking  for  employment. 

To  be  sure,  they  do  what  they  can 


to  appease  him.  He  is  to  have  six 
thousand  ducats  a  year  while  the 
peace  lasts,  and  twelve  thousand  in 
time  of  war,  and  his  guard  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  two  thousand  horse  and  five 
hundred  foot-soldiers.  They  welcome 
him  in  Venice  as  if  he  were  a  sovereign, 
the  Doge  and  Senate  receiving  him 
before  the  Basilica  in  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  of  the  holiday-making 
public ;  and  afterwards  they  go  in  a 
body  to  his  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  he  gives  them  a  notable 
dinner.  It  all  seems  very  simple,  and 
their  trust  in  him  the  very  climax  of 
innocence.  But  in  fact  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  worthy  counsel- 
lors who  sat  at  his  table  in  their 
scarlet  and  sables,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble their  admiration  of  him,  were 
not  even  the  peers  in  astuteness  of 
Visconti  himself.  They  fondled  their 
captain-general  with  an  almost  maud- 
lin show  of  affection ;  but  who  can 
tell  what  they  said  of  him  and  their 
intentions  towards  him  in  those  dread- 
ful inner  council  chambers  of  the  ducal 
palace  1  He  was  merely  a  shuttle 
cook ;  and  when  one  or  other  of  the 
players  began  to  tire  of  him  he  was 
sure  to  fall. 

His  fall  in  fact  was  inevitable,  but 
it  was  a  lingering  one.  Venice  gave 
him  every  chance  to  stand  firm ;  but 
his  own  fatal  nature  resisted  these 
opportunities.  In  the  third  and  last 
campaign,  she  proposed  to  attack 
Visconti  by  water  and  land  with 
vigour  that  promised  to  be  irresistible. 
Her  fleet  sailed  up  the  Po,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Carmagnola  who  led 
the  land  army.  Her  sailors  were 
accustomed  to  win  sea-battles,  and 
Carmagnola  had  never  yet  been  de- 
feated. Conceive  then  how  she  was 
likely  to  receive  the  news  that  came 
to  her  by  two  dolorous  posts  :  first,  of 
an  ambuscade  in  which  her  general 
had  lost  a  thousand  of  her  cavalry; 
and,  some  weeks  later,  of  a  river-battle 
in  which  all  her  ships  save  six  were 
sunk  or  taken,  about  eight  thousand  of 
her  soldiers  being  captured  and  over 
two  thousand  killed,  and  from  which 
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even  the  paymaster  with  bis  boxes  of 
ducats  bad  failed  to  escape.  There 
was  loud  groaning  in  Venice  over 
these  disasters.  The  common  people, 
with  natural  fickleness,  declaimed 
against  Carmagnola  as  the  cause  of  all. 
They  said  he  had  purposely  walked 
into  the  ambuscade,  and  designedly 
kept  himself  aloof  from  their  admiral 
during  the  fighting  on  the  Po.  There 
is  no  telling  what  the  Senate  thought 
on  the  subject.  We  know  only  that 
they  hastened  to  send  word  to 
Carmagnola  not  to  reproach  himself 
about  a  calamity  for  which  they  did 
not  hold  him  responsible,  and  to  assure 
him  that  they  continued  to  believe 
entirely  in  his  loyalty  towards  them. 

These  battles  were  in  March  and 
June,  1431.  There  was  still  hope  that 
the  misfortune  might  be  retrieved.  The 
Venetian  army  was  thirty  thousand 
strong,  that  of  Visconti  but  eight  thou- 
sand. Even  a  tyro  in  the  field  might 
annihilate  his  opponent  with  such 
superiority  of  forces.  But  Carmagnola 
made  no  movement.  He  received 
messengers  from  Visconti  as  before, 
and  continued  to  despatch  them  to  the 
Senate.  Already  however  the  fancy 
had  gt  own  strong  in  Venice  that  their 
general  was  trifling  with  them,  and 
that  he  had  other  dealings  with  Vis- 
conti of  a  more  secret  kind.  One  day 
it  was  moved  in  the  Senate  that  an 
inquiry  be  made  into  his  conduct. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  though  not 
without  debate ;  but  it  ought  to  have 
warned  Carmagnola  that  he  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  son  of  the  swineherd  had  by 
this  time  lost  control  of  circumstances. 
He  was  deaf  to  the  urgings  and  even 
prayers  that  came  to  him  from  Venice. 
The  Senate  resorted  to  bribes.  He 
was  almost  invited  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  them,  if  only  he  would  set 
his  face  towards  Milan,  which  was 
confessedly  in  his  power.  They  sobbed 
about  the  expense  of  the  army,  their 
defeats,  and  the  shallow  condition  of 
the  exchequer.  The  city  was  tremu- 
lous with  anxiety,  which  he  and  no 
one  else  could  allay. 


And  to  all  this  Carmagnola  was 
dumb.  He  lived  a  placid  domestic 
life  with  his  wife  and  children,  safe  in 
a  palace  of  Brescia,  and  left  Filippo  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  It  was  un- 
pardonable. Without  doubt  public 
opinion  in  Venice  was  now  all  against 
him.  We  may  be  sure  there  was 
daily  talk  of  him  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  discussion  about  the 
evidence  of  his  criminality.  But  one 
other  chance  of  salvation  remained  to 
him.  The  Germans  were  coming  at 
last  from  the  north,  to  attack  Venetian 
territory  in  flank  The  Senate  sent 
two  new  proweditori  to  Carmagnola, 
exhorting  him  to  move  against  this 
fresh  enemy.  Nor  did  they  utter  one 
word  of  distrust  or  blame  by  the 
mouth  of  their  representatives ;  if 
only  he  would  discomfort  the  Hun- 
garians and  take  the  fortress  of 
Soncino,  which  had  lain  at  his  mercy 
for  months,  they  could  yet  forgive 
him.  But  though  he  did  do  some- 
thing against  the  invaders,  he 
neglected  Soncino,  and  even  allowed 
Visconti  to  retake  certain  castles  and 
towns  which  he  might  have  saved  by 
the  uplifting  of  his  hands.  It  was 
clear  to  all  intelligences  that  there 
was  collusion  between  him  and  his 
old  master.  Venice  had  nothing  more 
to  do  but  secure  him  as  a  traitor. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  was  of 
course  kept  as  secret  as  the  tomb.  It 
was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
Council  of  Ten.  When  aught  of  more 
importance  than  common  was  to  be 
decided  by  them,  they  asked  for  an 
addition  of  twenty  members  to  their 
number ;  if  the  matter  was  very  grave, 
an  addition  of  forty.  The  motion  for 
Carmagnola  s  arrest  was  passed  in  a 
council  with  twenty  additional  mem- 
bers. He  was  no  longer  "  magnificent " 
in  their  documents  of  State. 

They  invited  him  to  Venice  as  if 
for  an  ordinary  consultation  about 
military  affairs ;  perhaps  even,  as  it 
was  reported,  merely  to  attend  at  the 
baptism  of  one  of  the  Doge  s  children. 
Had  he  tried  to  evade  the  invitation, 
the  governor  of  Brescia  had  orders  to 
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arrest  him,  and  send  him  as  a 
prisoner.  But  this  was  unnecessary. 
He  went  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, and  viewed  the  troop  of 
soldiers  who  accompanied  him  as  a 
guard  of  honour,  not  as  sentinels 
upon  his  liberty.  The  populace  also 
were  deceived;  they  feasted  and 
cheered  him  in  the  towns  where  he 
rested  for  the  night.  Only  they  who 
had  him  in  charge  were  in  the  secret ; 
and  they  must  have  smiled  sardonic- 
ally at  these  demonstrations. 

Thus  on  April  7th  Carmagnola 
was  brought  to  Venice  herself,  where 
he  was  received  by  eight  noblemen, 
who  escorted  him  straightway  to  the 
Doge's  palace.  The  Doge  pleaded  an 
indisposition,  and  would  not  see  him. 
Hearing  this,  Carmagnola  turned  to 
leave  the  palace,  to  go  to  his  own 
house;  but  at  the  door  which  led  to 
the  prisons  he  was  stopped  by  the 
words,  "This  way,  if  you  please,  my 
lord."  The  veil  of  his  illusion  was 
suddenly  lifted.  "  I  see  well  that  I 
am  a  dead  man ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
allowed  the  jailers  to  push  him  into 
the  passage. 

The  last  scene  in  Carmagnola's  life 
occurred  a  month  later.  Holy  Week 
had  intervened  to  respite  him  for 
a  little  while,  but  it  had  been  a 
sorrowful  interval  for  him.  They  had 
applied  the  fire  to  his  feet  so 
mercilessly  that  (if  un proven  allega- 
tions may  be  believed)  he  had 
confessed  his  treachery.  His  wife  too 
had  been  examined,  and  a  certain  fair 
lady  known  as  "  La  Bella,"  who  had 
shared  his  domestic  circle.  Their 
evidence  also  was  said  to  have  been 
against  him.  One  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  was  so,  for  even  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  manuscript  folios  in 
the  archives  of  the  Frari  afford  no 
authoritative  proof  of  this ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  Senate  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  put  an  end 
to  the  great  condottiere.     They  were 


not  concerned  to  excuse  themselves  to 
the  world  for  such  a  deed.  Sarju's 
maxim,  that  "  Justice  includes  every- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State,"  is  a 
principle  upon  which  nations  are  wont 
to  rely.  It  was  but  rewarding  evil 
for  evil,  a  State  obligation  of  the  most 
obvious  kind.  He  was  sentenced  in 
council  on  May  5th,  twenty-six  votes 
being  recorded  against  him,  one  in 
his  favour,  and  nine  neutral.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  they  led  him 
to  the  spot  where  other  malefactors 
were  executed,  and  at  the  third  blow 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
It  was  a  pitiful  end,  but,  in  the  words 
of  his  tombstone  at  Milan  (whither 
his  body  was  afterwards  transported), 
"  One  must  put  up  with  the  decrees  of 
Fate  (Quod  fata  jubent,  ferre  necesse 
est)." 

Some  think  that  Venice  slew 
Carmagnola  mainly  that  she  might 
confiscate  his  wealth.  He  was  very 
rich,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand 
golden  ducats  which  they  found  in  his 
coffers  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
army  for  five  or  six  months.  But  on 
the  whole,  one  may  spare  the  Senate 
this  slur  upon  their  reputation.  For 
though  they  were  not  scrupulous  to 
fulfil  the  various  benefits  in  Carmag- 
nola's will  (dowries  to  poor  girls, 
money  for  a  church,  and  the  like), 
they  voted  certain  sums  to  his  widow 
and  daughters,  whom  they  further 
assured  of  their  protection  so  long  as 
they  stayed  in  Venetian  territory. 

As  for  Filippo  Visconti,  he  professed 
infinite  sorrow  at  Carmagnola's  un- 
timely fate ;  and  this,  of  itself,  seems 
to  justify  Venice  in  putting  him  to 
death.  But  there  is  no  knowing  if 
this  bitter  schemer  was  not  really  as 
delighted  by  the  tragedy  as  are  all 
men  when  their  most  cherished  plans 
come  to  full  fruition. 

Charles  Edwardes. 
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ROUSSEAU'S  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


We  Lave,  most  of  up,  been  accustomed 
to  accept  Rousseau  as  a  man  whose 
genius  was  in  too  real  a  sense  the  issue 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  mind  and 
body  for  anything  sane  or  wholesome  to 
come  out  of  him.  To  parents  and 
guardians  indeed  his  name  has  long 
been  anathema ;  supersensitive,  heter- 
odox, lax  in  morals,  the  enemy  of 
society,  the  sport  of  a  maudlin  sen- 
timentalism,  to  them  his  name,  what- 
ever vision  it  may  call  up,  certainly 
does  not  spell  education.  Yet  the 
claims  of  Emile  as  a  work  of  serious 
ethical  purpose  once  stood  high.  The 
book  in  truth  bristles  with  defects 
which  are  so  patent  that  the  critic 
might  almost  pass  them  by  if  they  were 
less  fundamental.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  form  the  basis  for  the  whole  super- 
structure. One  virtue  however  it  as- 
suredly has,  and  that  is  the  solid  one 
which  belongs  to  the  work  of  a  man 
of  clear  head,  of  full  courage,  and 
rare  power  in  the  manipulation  of  lan- 
guage. The  result  is  a  homogeneous 
and  comprehensive  whole,  in  which 
each  least  significant  detail  has  been 
treated  with  a  microscopic  thorough- 
ness. So  thoughtful  a  contribution  to 
the  science  of  the  education  of  children 
deserves  at  least  our  respectful  re- 
cognition. Starting  from  the  very  birth 
of  his  subject,  Rousseau  does  not  quit 
him  till  he  is  safely  married  to  a  wife, 
as  well  equipped  educationally  for  her 
part  as  he  for  his ;  nor  is  he  content 
to  deal  in  generalities  and  avoid  diffi- 
culties, but  on  the  contrary  lays  down 
rules  which  leave  something  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  flexibility,  and 
divides  the  matter  with  which  educa- 
tion is  concerned  with  a  preciseness 
which  argues  some  want  of  sense  of 
the  intimate  way  in  which  one  subject 
is  bound  up  with  another.  More  im- 
portant still,  he  confronts  the  religious 


question  with  boldness,  and  in  The 
Savoyard  Vicars  Profession  of  Faith 
expounds  the  emotional  Deism  which 
was  the  natural  issue  of  his  fervid 
temperament. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  that  the  man 
who  begins  his  book  with  an  appeal  to 
mothers  as  sensible  as  it  was  well- 
timed,  and  displays  a  positively  minute 
thoughtfulness  for  helpless  infant 
humanity,  had  in  his  own  person 
flouted  the  maxims  which  he  was 
presently  to  lay  down.  The  reader  of 
the  Confessions,  however,  will  remem- 
ber how  hardly  his  denial  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  fatherhood  weighed  on  his  con- 
science in  later  years.  Nor  does  it  do  to 
forget  that  the  man  was  made  up  of 
contradictions,  that  the  aspirations  of 
one  day  were  forgotten  the  next,  the 
vows  revoked,  the  convictions  under- 
mined, and  all  in  perfect  sincerity. 
Nature  and  circumstance  combined  to 
make  him  what  he  was,  one  of  the 
most  notable  illustrations  of  weakness 
in  strength  that  the  world  has  seen, 
enemy  to  no  one  but  himself,  suspicious 
of  every  friend,  but  a  firm  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  at 
large. 

The  fashionable  mothers  whom  Rous- 
seau denounces  and  on  whom  he  cries 
may  very  possibly  be  matched  to-day  ; 
but  for  the  vast  mass  of  contemporary 
motherhood  there  is  nothing  to  detain 
us  in  the  recommendations  on  purely 
physical  matters  with  which  the  earlier 
pages  are  filled.  Man  in  his  natural 
state,  with  a  simplicity  of  tastes  which 
makes  him  relatively  strong,  lord  of 
himself  and  self-sufficing,  innocent  and 
kindly, — an  abstraction,  in  a  word,  in 
the  formation  of  which  the  evidence  of 
savage  life  goes  for  nothing — is  wholly 
virtuous.  If,  as  we  know  him,  he  has 
his  faults,  it  results  from  nothing  but 
mistaken  education.     This  granted,  it 
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follows  that  the  natural  disposition 
should  be  allowed  time  to  crystallise 
before  active  education  is  begun.  On 
these  premisses,  the  latter  of  which 
might  be  admissible  if  the  major  were 
not  so  glaringly  false,  Rousseau  bases 
his  system.  Admitting,  as  he  does, 
every  possible  difference  between  one 
man  and  another  except  in  this  one 
element  of  goodness,  he  lays  it  down  as 
essential  that  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  a  boy's  life  should  be  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  body,  while 
the  mind  is  allowed  almost  to  lie  fallow. 
A  strong  bent  will  turn  everything  to 
account.  But  Kousseau  will  tell  us  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to 
attempt  education  before  the  character 
has  made  itself  clear  is  to  court  dis- 
aster. Persistence  may  mean  success 
in  preventing  the  true  disposition  of 
the  pupil  from  ever  showing  itself,  but 
cannot  make  it  become  other  than  it 
is,  a  proposition  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  aforesaid  theory  of  degrada- 
tion. 

The  corollary  of  this  large  and  un- 
supported assumption  is  the  denial  of 
morality  or  reason  to  childhood. 
Reason,  by  some  strange  perversity,  is 
assumed  not  to  grow  with  the  years, 
but  to  spring  up  in  a  moment  half- 
matttre,  as  if  it  were  a  sudden  gift 
from  heaven. 

Rousseau,  who  tells  us  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  man  of  paradox 
than  one  of  prejudice,  hastens  to 
assume  the  former  character,  without 
making  it  quite  clear  that  he  avoids 
the  latter,  by  declaring,  as  he  does 
over  and  over  again  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  the  greatest,  the  most 
vital  rule  of  education  is  not  to  gain 
time,  but  to  know  how  to  lose  it ;  and 
he  will  have  it  that,  if  time  is  lost  as 
it  ought  to  be,  the  child  whose  stock- 
in-trade  at  twelve  consists  of  a  well- 
nourished  and  active  body,  and  a  mind 
the  tablets  of  which  are  still  almost 
unsullied,  will  so  make  use  of  these 
seemingly  modest  acquirements  as  to 
be  level  with  his  contemporaries  in 
three  years. 

It  is  plain  that  the  child  becomes  at 


once  far  more  difficult  of  approach  if 
we  can  appeal  neither  to  the  germ  of 
conscience    nor    to    that    of    reason. 
Rousseau,  however,  who  was  imbued 
with   a  notion   of   the   stern   law  of 
necessity  which  Greek  literature  made 
familiar  to  us,  and  Victor  Hugo  has 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  romance, 
finds  in  it  a  controlling  power  which 
serves  his  turn.     The  dim  conscious- 
ness of  impotence  must  necessarily  be 
common  to  all  children  at  an  early 
age,  and  their  reliance  on  others  opens 
a  ready  means  of  exercising  control. 
When  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  there 
must  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  its 
finality.     The  "  No  "  of  the  parent  is 
to  be   like  a   wall   of   brass  against 
which  the  tiny  hands  may  batter  in 
vain,   impassive,  immovable,  and   in- 
exorable.    This  simple  substitution  of 
force  of  circumstances  for  exercise  of 
authority  secures  a  course  of  conduct 
in  the  child  which  is  almost  purely 
mechanical,    and,   where   morality   is 
denied,  it  is  a  strictly  logical  proceed- 
ing.    The  result  of  course  is  that,  as 
there  is    no    authority,   there  is   no 
obedience;    and    where    there   is    no 
obedience  there  can  be  no  rewards  or 
punishments,  as  such.    If,  for  instance, 
we  take  the  case  of  a  child  who  has 
made   itself  troublesome  by  breaking 
windows,  as  he  acts  purely  from  the 
destructive  impulse  which  is  common 
to  the  young,  we  accept  it  in  silence. 
If  the  thing  occurs  again,  we  are  to 
say  drily   (a   device  which   is   either 
meaningless   to   a  child  or  distinctly 
harmful,  but  a  very  favourite  one  with 
Rousseau),    "The    windows    are    my 
property,"  and  proceed  to  shut  him  up 
in   a  dark  room.      He  will  prcbably 
appeal  to  a  servant  to  let  him  out :  he 
is    struggling    against   circumstances 
and    not    against     authority,    be    it 
remembered,  and   his   action  is  quite 
justifiable ;  but  his  tutor  has,  of  course, 
been  beforehand,  and  the  well-drilled 
servant  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he 
too   has  got   his    glass    to    preserve. 
Finally,   on  a  hint  which   the  child 
catches,  he  proposes  to  give  up  glass - 
breaking  in   exchange   for  liberty,  a 
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thing  which  he  is  only  too  glad  to  do, 
and  is  restored  to  freedom.  This 
brief  illustration  is  enough  in  itself  to 
expose  the  utterly  unnatural  character 
of  the  system  on  which  the  prophet  of 
nature  works,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  which  call  for  particular 
attention. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  us  at 
once  that  the  law  of  necessity  by  it- 
self was  a  far  from  adequate  equip- 
ment for  the  parent  or  tutor.  An 
active,  moving  principle  is  every  bit 
as  essential  as  that  of  control,  but  it 
was  left  quite  unprovided  for  so  long 
as  the  sense  of  powerlessness  in  the 
child  gave  the  only  hold  on  him.  We 
have  now  learnt  that  this  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  sense  of  expedi- 
ency pure  and  simple.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  proposition  just  men- 
tioned comes,  or  so  the  child  believes, 
from  himself  and  not  from  his  tutor, 
and  it  is  vital,  if  Rousseau  was  right 
in  his  estimate  of  a  child's  character, 
that  it  should  do  so.  A  promise  ex- 
tracted from  a  child,  as  we  now  learn, 
means  absolutely  nothing  to  him ; 
give  him  a  cake  and  he  will  undertake 
to  jump  out  of  the  window  directly  he 
has  eaten  it ;  but  when  the  cake  is 
finished,  so  is  the  whole  transaction 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  If,  how- 
ever, the  undertaking  is  his  own,  it  is 
so  because  he  has  seen  clearly  that  he 
will  be  no  loser.  Here  then  is  direct 
encouragement  of  a  most  ignoble  and 
debasing  impulse.  "  Speak  to  him  of 
obedience,11  says  Rousseau,  "and  he 
will  not  understand  you :  tell  him  to 
do  something,  he  will  not  hear  you  ; 
but  say,  '  If  you  will  gratify  me  in 
such  and  such  away,  I  will  do  the  same 
by  you  when  I  have  an  opportunity,' 
and  instantly  he  will  do  his  best  to 
carry  out  your  wishes/'  There  is 
another  noteworthy  feature  in  this 
episode,  and  that  is  the  evident  pre- 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passes.  Ask  any  man  or 
woman  what  qualities  they  consider 
most  essential  in  dealing  with  a  child, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  they  do 
not  .name  straightforwardness  among 


the  first.  Rousseau  will  have  none  of 
that ;  if  his  goal  is  truth  he  marches 
to  it  along  the  path  of  deception,  and 
seeks  nature  amid  the  trickeries  of 
the  stage.  Not  only  is  every  servant 
in  the  house  trained  to  act  a  part,  but 
the  gardener  is  taught  to  fly  into  an 
assumed  passion,  so  that  Emile,  who 
has  been  using  his  spade  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  may  learn  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property.  To 
know  Emile  is  indeed  to  submit  your- 
self bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  tutor,  who 
prearranges  everything,  even  to  the 
meeting  of  his  pupil  with  the  woman 
who  has  .been  marked  out  for  his  wife. 
Indeed  one  almost  forgets  that  it  is  a 
philosopher  who  is  expounding  his 
system,  and  begins  to  laugh  with  the 
writer  when  he  describes  the  aston- 
ished disappointment  of  the  tutor  on 
discovering  a  scene  between  a  comrade 
and  his  pupil,  which  he  had  taken  to 
be  a  regular  set  piece  after  his  own 
heart,  to  be  a  mere  unrehearsed  effect 
after  all. 

The  virtues  of  his  method  are  still 
to  be  found.  Morality  we  have  seen 
denied ;  we  have  been  told  that  the 
child  who  gives  alms  does  so  because 
he  looks  for  a  handsome  compensation  ; 
that  to  treat  youth  as  reasonable  is 
to  make  it  disputatious ;  to  put  a  child 
on  his  honour  is  to  teach  him  to  lie, 
and  to  exert  authority  to  foster 
mutiny ;  but  all  this  and  more  than 
this  is  explicable  when  we  remember 
the  nature  of  the  society  in  which 
Rousseau  moved  in  Paris.  He,  of 
course,  argued  wrongly  from  the  re- 
sults which  were  before  him  ;  but  an 
unreasonable,  untrustworthy,  selfish, 
and  mutinous  habit  is  so  easily  en- 
gendered in  childhood,  that  a  too 
hasty  denial  of  qualities,  which  a 
clearer  insight  would  have  shown  to 
be  there  all  the  time  struggling  vainly 
to  the  light,  is  at  least  an  intelligible 
mistake. 

If  we  once  realise  that  for  Rousseau 
the  evidence  for  his  conclusions  was 
convincing,  we  shall  see  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  enlist  some  form 
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of  the  law  of  necessity  in  his  service, 
and  the  proceeding  is  all  the  more 
natural  -when  we  remember  what  edu- 
cation meant  for  him.  The  end  which 
he  proposed  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
conventional  one.  The  ideas  which 
went  to  feed  the  French  Revolution, 
the  sentiments  which  Robespierre  took 
for  his  own,  break  out  on  every  page. 
The  dignity  of  labour,  the  equality  of 
man,  the  merits  of  good  citizenship 
are  his  watchwords;  nature  is  his 
goddess.  He  will  train  up  no  mere 
gentleman,  as  Locke  did :  he  has  not 
that  honour;  but  a  man  of  simple 
habits,  of  pure  desires  and  ready 
hands,  a  man  sociable  and  friendly, 
who  reads  in  no  book  but  that  of 
nature,  who  honours  age  more  than 
office,  and  exalts  busy  toilers  above 
mere  intellectual  eminence ;  who  listens 
to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  not  to 
that  of  opinion,  who  loves  the  beau- 
tiful and  pursues  the  right.  Experi- 
ence alone,  says  Rousseau,  will  fit 
a  man  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  the 
child  cannot  too  soon  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stern  logic  of  facts. 
If  the  disillusionment  comes  late  in 
life  it  will  be  all  the  rougher,  and  the 
subject  will  be  less  well  qualified  to 
endure  it.  Briefly,  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  realises  anything  will  find  itself 
a  member  of  a  republic  in  little,  not 
the  crowned  king  of  the  household. 
Baldly  put,  a  system  of  passive  resist- 
ance to  impotent  tears  seems  a  harsh 
one,  but  if  refusal  is  to  be  absolute, 
k>  is  assent  to  be  unconditional.  Rous- 
seau will  tell  us  that  if  the  fancies  of 
a  child  are  once  given  way  to  he  will 
become  a  tyrant.  Nature  has  made 
him  feeble  because  his  tendencies  are 
all  destructive  ;  but  if  he  is  able  to 
turn  all  about  him  into  his  agents,  he 
will  wreak  his  mad  will  like  a  Cali- 
gula of  the  nursery.  I  have  seen  a 
child,  he  says,  who  asked  to  have  the 
house  upset,  who  would  play  Mahomet 
to  the  mountain,  and  set  down  the 
impotence  of  his  slaves  as  sheer  rebel- 
lion. The  child  then  must,  when  the 
occasion  comes,  submit  to  the  inexor- 
able   yoke    of   facts;    but    generally 


speaking,  he  will  be  accorded  a  measure 
of  liberty  which,  at  first  sight,  is  only 
bounded  when  it  trenches  on  the 
liberty  of  others.  More  liberty,  less 
empire,  that  is,  in  sum,  the  keynote. 
The  earliest  tears  of  a  child  are 
prayers ;  for  good  or  bad,  they  are  his 
only  means  of  communication,  and  to 
ignore  them  or  treat  them  as  a  crime 
is  to  evoke  a  lasting  sense  of  injustice. 
All  this  may  seem  too  trivial  to 
occupy  a  philosopher;  but  if  he  did 
not  esteem  it  beneath  his  notice,  it  is 
worth  ours  too,  because  it  serves  to 
correct  the  impression  of  severity 
which  a  less  particular  scrutiny  un- 
doubtedly creates.  That  is  far  enough 
from  Rousseau's  mind.  "Why,"  he 
rather  asks  of  parents  at  large,  "  why 
destroy  the  happiness  of  those  little  in- 
nocents during  the  brief  years  which 
slip  away  so  fast  ? "  All  this  time 
the  hardening  process  is  going  on. 
Rousseau  certainly  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  wishing  to  accustom  his 
young  charge  to  the  sight  and  touch 
of  things  which  are  absolutely  revolt- 
ing in  themselves,  whether  it  is  done  by 
degrees  or  not,  for  acquaintance  with 
what  is  hideous  and  startling  must 
either  unduly  blunt  the  sensibilities 
or  shatter  the  nerves,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  an  ordered  irregularity 
in  meals,  bedtime,  and  length  of  sleep, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  the  result  of 
habit  and  everything  of  actual  need, 
it  is  plain  that  this  will  indeed  be 
a  ca«e  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Scattered     broadcast     over     these 
pages,  like  gold  among  the  sand,  are 
many    of    those   acute    observations, 
those  notes  of    universal  application, 
those    felicitous     illustrations     which 
give  this  book  a  permanent  value  for 
those  who  will  set  themselves  to  read 
it.        What    more   h»ppy  in  a  small 
way  than  the  comparison  of  the  child 
who  is  fondly  supposed  to  be  preco- 
cious to  the  prophet  of  the  almanack  1 
It  would  be  odd  if  one  prophecy  did 
not  come  true  out  of  hundreds,  and  it 
is  equally  unlikely  that  a  child  should 
go    on   talking   nonsense  indefinitely 
without  happening  upon  a  single  jewel 
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of  speech.  Again,  how  obvious  when 
once  said,  and  yet  how  needful  the 
warning,  that  what  words  mean  to  us 
they  may  not,  and  probably  do  not, 
mean  to  the  child ;  that  with  him 
nothing  must  be  left  to  be  understood, 
or  you  will  find  that  the  world  is 
supposed  to  be  made  of  paper  because 
the  globe  is  so.  But  all  this  must  be 
sought  in  the  book  itself.  There  is 
however  one  scene  which  ought  to  be 
reproduced,  because  it  exposes  so 
happily  the  futility  of  supposing  that 
a  child  can  rise  sufficiently  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  discussions  of 
his  elders.  It  appears  that  at  a  certain 
dinner,  whereat  our  tutor  was  present, 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
Alexander  was  to  be  rather  blamed 
for  his  rashness  or  applauded  for  his 
courage  in  drinking  the  medicine 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
had  been  prepared  for  his  destruction. 
The  debate  waxed  high;  the  tutor, 
who  tells  the  story,  modestly  nursed 
his  own  superiority,  and  only  informs 
his  readers  that,  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing, Alexander's  merit  of  course 
lay  in  the  practical  assertion  of  his 
belief  in  human  goodness ;  the  petit 
bonhomme  was  not  so  reticent  and 
gave  his  vote  for  courage  rather  than 
rashness  amid  acclamations.  Subse- 
quently the  tutor,  who  had  his  sus- 
picions, took  the  boy  for  a  walk  in 
the  park ;  all  his  chatter  was  still  of 
the  Macedonian's  unprecedented  pluck, 
but  wherein  did  he  believe  it  to  con- 
sist? Merely  in  this,  that  he  had 
drunk  a  nasty  dose  at  one  breath  and 
without  changing  countenance. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  bodily 
culture  Rousseau  did  not  of  course 
look  forward  to  having  a  mere  well- 
developed-animal  on  his  hands  after 
twelve  years'  training.  He  puts 
reason  aside  altogether  for  the  time, 
but  he  devotes  himself  untiringly 
to  perfecting  the  senses  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  various  functions, 
without  condemning  his  pupil  to  the 
sedentary  life  which  he  declares  with 
justice  to   be  naturally  abhorrent  to 


youth.  The  sharpening  of  the  senses 
being  the  end,  the  more  particular 
branches  of  learning  are  regarded 
simply  as  means  and  quite  devoid  of 
any  intrinsic  value.  Thus  we  find 
that,  if  Emile  is  to  be  taught  drawing, 
it  is  purely  and  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  sympathy  between  hand  and 
eye  which  it  fosters.  "With  the  same 
object  the  child  shall  be  encouraged 
to  disport  himself  at  tennis  and 
billiards,  and  shall  intensify  the  sense 
of  touch  by  playing  various  musical 
instruments,  and  by  accustoming  him- 
self to  doing  things  in  the  dark. 
Further,  he  shall  learn  by  experience 
the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
and  hydrostatics,  and,  as  his  reason 
grows,  shall  work  out  for  himself  (for 
the  tutor  is  never  to  do  more  than 
start  a  train  of  thought)  the  motion 
of  the  earth ;  he  shall  learn  to  calcu- 
late weights,  numbers,  and  distance, 
the  relation  which  sight  bears  to  hear- 
ing and  that  of  smell  to  taste,  in 
which  connection  Rousseau,  who  is 
now  bent  on  reality,  takes  occasion 
to  declaim  against  the  common  custom 
of  smothering  a  powder  in  sugar, 
because  it  makes  null  and  void  the 
wise  dispensation  of  nature  in  setting 
the  nose  as  the  Cerberus  of  the  palate. 
The  Central  African  who  answered  his 
European  guest's  objection  to  dine 
off  stinking  fish  by  saying  that  one  does 
not  eat  the  smell,  dealt  in  subtleties 
which  do  not  make  our  philosopher's 
appeal  less  logical,  however  strained 
its  application.  Such  an  education  as 
this  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  town- 
life.  Man  is  no  book  for  child  to  read  in, 
whether  he  be  the  man  in  the  street 
or  the  man  of  history,  of  the  work- 
ings of  whose  mind  the  historian  says 
so  little,  of  his  mere  physical  actions 
so  much.  There  is  no  book,  indeed, 
which  is  not  useless  at  this  stage,  for 
they  offer,  as  yet,  mere  words  with- 
out ideas.  Memory's  day  too  will 
come,  but  not  till  the  light  of  reason 
is  already  above  the  horizon,  for  her 
real  province  is  to  supply  the  raw 
material  for  reason  to  work  upon,  the 
receipts,  as  they  have  been  called,  in 
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the  association  of  which  the  concept 
has  its  being.  And  if  the  books  are 
valueless,  so  too  is  the  multiplication 
of  languages.  Cornelius  O'Dowd  once 
said  that  no  great  linguist  was  ever  a 
great  man,  because  the  art  consists  not 
in  the  mere  adoption  of  words,  but  of 
ideas,  in  a  change  of  mental  attitude, 
and  argues  a  want  of  backbone  and 
conviction  in  its  possessor ;  so  Rousseau 
will  tell  us,  that  to  give  a  child  a 
second  language  is  merely  to  double 
his  stock  of  synonyms,  without  adding 
to  his  stock  of  ideas. 

The  boy  is  now  supposed  to  have 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  beginnings  of  the 
reign  of  reason.  Purely  Utopian  as 
is  Rousseau's  scheme  as  a  whole  (and 
he  really  owns  to  so  much  himself), 
there  is  something  fascinating  in  its 
unshackled  originality,  for  we  may 
call  it  original  though  Plato  has  been 
laid  under  contribution ;  and  in  the 
daring  thoroughness  which  will  allow 
nothing  to  be  food  for  memory  which 
has  not  been  first  understood,  which 
makes  more  bearable  the  obvious  ar- 
tificiality and  insincerity  of  a  method 
in  which  the  child  is  entrapped  into 
lessons  when  he  least  expects  it,  in 
which  the  semblance  of  liberty  con- 
ceals a  real  subjection,  in  which  stones 
are  for  ever  supplying  sermons,  and 
nothing  is  too  humble  to  point  a  moral. 
No  stronger  argument  against  it,  how- 
ever, could  be  found  than  the  picture 
of  the  enfant  terrible  to  whom  Rous- 
seau proudly  points  in  vindication  of 
bis  theories. 

So  far  we  have  been  merely  putting 
in  the  foundation.  The  actual  super- 
structure is  now  to  be  built  up,  and 
Rousseau  begins  by  casting  about  for 
something  which  shall  express  vividly 
the  sort  of  "  handiness  "  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  important  feature  in 
the  education  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
He  finds  what  he  wants  in  his  choice 
of  a  manual  of  education  which  is,  not 
Aristotle,  nor  Buffon,  but  Robinson 
Crusoe.  If  the  meaning  had  been 
obscure  before,  it  would  have  been 
patent  now.     Man   must   be  a  good 


citizen,  but  he  must  be  a  little  re- 
public in  himself,  independent  and 
self-sufficient  as  if  he  were  born  to 
live  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 
state  of  nature.  Whatever  his  station 
he  must  learn  a  trade,  for  there  is  a 
solid  resource  in  that,  and  the  more 
nearly  it  is  allied  to  nature  the  more 
honourable  it  will  be.  This  clearly 
points  to  agriculture ;  but  Emile,  who 
was  already  familiar  with  country  life, 
becomes  the  apprentice  of  a  joiner, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  learning 
joinery  as  such,  as  to  raise  himself  to 
the  position  of  a  joiner.  The  truly 
republican  flavour  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  tinged 
is  shown  not  less  in  the  work  that  is 
done  than  in  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done.  Each  man  or  boy 
is  the  citizen  above  everything,  the 
unit  in  a  large  society  of  equals,  and 
hi*  work  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an 
individual  production  but  as  a  contri- 
bution, bad  or  good  and  by  whom 
made  no  matter,  to  the  common  fund 
of  labour.  Rousseau  has  discounten- 
anced anything  like  emulation  from 
the  first ;  he  denies  this  stimulus  alto- 
gether now,  and  when  Emile  is  pre- 
paring to  take  to  himself  the  praises 
of  a  piece  of  work  which  is  his  own, 
the  tutor  says  coldly,  "The  work  is 
yours,  or  some  one  else's ;  it  is  none 
the  less  well  done." 

Nothing  could  point  more  clearly 
the  paramount  nature  of  the  claims  of 
society ;  and  at  the  very  end  of  all 
when  Emile,  now  fully  equipped  for 
life,  decides  to  cast  in  his  lot  definitely 
with  his  fellow-men,  and  his  decision 
is  acclaimed,  still  there  runs  a  thread 
of  antagonism  to  this  dependence  on 
man  throughout  the  book,  as  if  its 
writer  were  putting  the  pros  and  cons 
to  himself  no  less  than  to  his  imaginary 
pupil.  Elsewhere  he  calls  on  man,  if 
he  would  be  happy,  to  restrict  his  in- 
tercourse, and  to  put  his  dependence 
wholly  on  things  if  he  would  be  free. 
Here  speaks  the  man  whom  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
could  not  keep  from  his  well-loved 
solitudes,  but  the  obvious  bent  of  his 
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own  personal  predilections  does  little 
to  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  teaching, 
and  we  shall  see,  now  that  the  study 
of  mankind  is  to  begin,  how  sedulously 
he  nourishes  a  feeling  of  love  and  pity 
for  humanity. 

Human  nature,  unfortunately,  as 
Rousseau  knew  it,  would,  as  he  felt, 
have  been  more  likely  to  shock  a  boy 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  a  state 
of  pastoral  innocence,  than  to  move 
his  sympathy.  As  yet  he  has  not  learnt 
the  meaning  of  the  latter  word ;  but 
as  Ulysses  felt  pity  when  he  looked 
on  Ajax  distraught,  so  may  a  hint 
of  the  mutability  of  human  things 
move  him  to  some  semblance  of  com- 
passion. Extend  your  self-love  to 
others,  says  Rousseau,  and  it  will  be- 
come a  virtue  ;  a  sentiment  which  may 
4>e  Aristotelian,  but  is  not  convincing. 
If,  however,  innocence  is  to  look  on 
world liness  without  contempt,  he  must 
first  have  taken  to  himself  the  doc 
trine,  which  his  tutor  would  have  been 
quite  sincere  in  teaching  him,  that 
man  is  naturally  all  that  is  good 
though  society  may  be  all  that  is  bad, 
and  that  while  all  collectively  are 
contemptible,  each  individually  calls 
for  a  profound  pity.  Let  him  turn  now 
U)  history,  and  particularly  let  him 
study  in  the  incomparable  Plutarch 
•the  behaviour  of  the  great  in  the  little 
things  of  life,  for  there,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  picture  of  the  man 
•of  the  market-place  finds  its  balance 
and  complement  in  the  intimate  study 
of  the  man  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction 
is  too  large  to  enter  upon  here,  and 
it  must  suffice  to  say,  speaking  broadly, 
that  Rousseau  would  envelope  the  idea 
of  God  in  a  profound  mystery,  trusting, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  to  impress 
the  pupil's  imagination  more  com- 
pletely in  that  way  than  by  any 
specific  teaching.  This,  at  any  rate, 
must  suffice  till,  in  the  natural  course 
of  its  expansion,  the  mind  becomes 
persistently  engrossed  with  such  lofty 
matters.  His  own  religion,  while  he 
preaches  in  other  things  the  sternest 
refusal  to  take  anything  for  granted, 


is  strictly  emotional;  he  denies  all 
revelation,  as  generally  accepted,  on 
&  priori  grounds,  but  practically  sub- 
stitutes, for  his  own  personal  support, 
a  revelation  which  has  no  better  cre- 
dentials than  the  cravings  of  his 
nature.  "  What ! "  he  says,  "  if  there 
were  but  one  man  in  the  whole  world, 
to  whose  ears  the  Word  of  God,  as 
revealed,  had  never  come,  would  that 
not  be  enough  to  discredit  it  t "  To 
which  we  may  reply  that  his  reliance 
on  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as  the  sign 
of  a  beneficent  Maker,  would  be  just 
as  completely  answered  if  there  was 
a  single  human  being  in  existence 
who  knew  no  other  world  than  the 
Black  Country. 

But  if  religion  is  to  be  postponed, 
some  sheet-anchor  must  be  found  to 
hold  the  frail  bark  from  drifting  on 
to  a  lee  shore,  a  point  which  naturally 
did  not  escape  a  too  susceptible  Rous- 
seau, though,  as  he  says  with  much 
justice,  the  moral  obliquities  of  a 
young  man  are  much  more  generally 
a  concession  to  opinion  than  the  result 
of  any  personal  predisposition.  His 
natural  bent  is  rather  towards  friend- 
ship and  hero-worship ;  and  if,  in 
Emile's  case,  this  tendencv  is  not  well- 
denned,  he  has,  at  least,  an  absolute 
disregard  for  opinion  and  a  large 
degree  of  self-esteem.  Rousseau,  how- 
ever, thinks  the  danger  a  real  one, 
and  he  proposes  to  meet  it  doubly,  by 
tiring  the  body  and  preoccupying  the 
imagination.  The  first  object  is  to 
be  attained  by  a  persistent  devotion 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the 
second  by  chaining  the  roving  fancies 
to  an  ideal,  which  is  endued  with  a 
name  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  reality. 
Thus  the  second  expedient  proves  a 
little  less  mechanical  than  the  first, 
and  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  the 
fault  which  has  been  our  bane  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  meeting  of 
Emile  and  the  real  Sophie  is  the 
climax  of  deception ;  it  resulted  from 
an  elaborately  arranged  accident  in 
which  Sophie's  parents  took  part,  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  two  young  people 
were  no  more  free  agents  than  if  they 
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had  been  driven  to  the  altar  at  the 
point  of  the  sword. 

With  the  two  years'  probation 
which  tutor  and  pupil  spent  in  travel 
we  need  not  particularly  concern  our- 
selves. Their  study  was  rather  the 
societies  which  peopled  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed  than  the 
countries  themselves.  But  if  this  was 
the  purpose  which  the  journey  was 
ostensibly  to  fulfil,  there  was  another 
reason  at  bottom,  and  that  a  purely 
moral  one.  Mere  physical  pain  has 
been  met  and  vanquished :  death  is 
regarded  with  something  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  savage ;  but  the  moral 
victory  over  the  passions  has  still  to 
be  won,  for,  ko  far,  they  have  been  di- 
verted rather  than  faced.  Here  Rous- 
seau rises,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
practice,  however  often  in  words,  to 
a  higher  level  and  a  purer  atmosphere 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  breathing 
in  his  company.  But  this  is  the  last 
touch  ;  and  in  a  moment  we  find  him 
presenting  to  us  as  his  handiwork  a 
man  in  whose  armour  of  perfection 
there  is  no  discoverable  flaw,  who  is 
whole  in  mind  and  body,  full  of  sense, 
of  reason,  of  humanity,  pursuing  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  master  of  his 
passions,  no  slave  to  public  opinion, 
but  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  friendship, 
possessing  every  useful  talent,  and 
many  agreeable  ones.  So  the  catalogue 
goes  on;  it  is  not  new  to  us  as  an 
aspiration,  but  it  is  now  presented  to 
us  for  the  first  time  as  an  actuality. 
Are  we  to  take  the  artist  at  his  own 
valuation,  or  may  we  not  ask  whether 
our  Pygmalion  is  justified  in  belie  ring 
that  his  marble-cold  creation  is  now 
informed  by  the  breath  of  every  virtue  ? 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  matter,  is  it  possible,  we  ask  in 
amazement,  that  a  human  being  whose 
mainspring  has  for  so  long  been  pure 
selfishness  could  ever  be  to  his  fellow 
men   what   Rousseau   would  hive  us 


believe?  Is  love  of  self  a  quality 
which  needs  but  extension  to  be  love 
of  mankind  ;  or  is  it  not  rather  some- 
thing which  will  brook  no  rival,  but 
grows  with  the  years  till  it  reigns  un- 
disputed on  the  throne  of  the  affec- 
tions ?  Is  he  a  truly  moral  man  who 
is  moral  by  habit  rather  than  by  con- 
viction, who  has  known  nothing  of 
self-restraint  but  impotence,  who  has 
curbed  his  anger  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  a  physical  seizure,  who  has 
been  truthful  because  a  lie  could 
never  profit  him,  who  has  befriended 
his  associates  that  he  might  be  be- 
friended in  his  turn,  who  has  lived  for 
the  moment  and  left  the  future  to 
itself,  whose  compassion  is  rooted  in 
self-regard,  who  has  had  the  spirit  of 
opposition  trampled  down  in  him,  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  quell  it  ?  All 
these  are  merely  the  virtues  of  passi- 
vity, yet  it  is  Rousseau  himself  who 
asks  how  we  can  be  virtucu*  without 
a  combat,  or  strong  if  we  have  not 
subdued  weak  nature  to  our  will. 
Strange  words  those  for  one  who  does 
his  best  to  change  a  moral  being  into 
a  machine.  No !  the  choice  must  be 
made  once  for  all ;  morality  stands  on 
one  side,  habit  on  the  other,  but  they 
cannot  dwell  under  the  same  roof -tree. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that  all 
means  to  a  good  end  must  be  good, 
that  the  end  will  abide  by  the  pupil, 
while  the  means  sink  into  oblivion, 
but  habits  cannot  so  easily  be  taken 
up  and  discarded,  points  of  view 
shifted,  and  old  lessons  forgot,  as 
Rousseau  implies.  He  deludes  him- 
self if  he  believes  that  he  has  reached 
his  goal,  for  the  man  whom  he  vaunts 
so  confidently  with  his  many-stored 
Tower  of  Virtues  is  like  a  house  that 
is  built  on  the  sands.  Let  the  winds 
once  blow  and  the  rain  beat,  and  its 
foundations  will  crumble  from  under  it. 

A.  E.  Street. 
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A  flood  of  yellow  sunshine  on 
yellow  sand,  and  a  horse  at  the  gallop. 
A  horse  guided  by  an  English  boy,  in 
blue  spectacles,  sitting  squarely  enough 
but  somewhat  stiffly  in  his  saddle,  as 
if  too  independent  to  give  himself 
away  even  to  the  joyous  nwing  of  the 
handsome  little  beast  beneath  him. 
A  big  boy  undoubtedly  ;  but  a  boy  for 
all  his  size,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  third  grade.  In  other  words,  one 
appointed  to  administer  justice  to  the 
ignorant  heathen ;  those  ignorant 
heathen  who  seemed  to  have  such  odd 
ideas  of  life,  and  to  require  such  im- 
mediate regeneration, — at  the  hands 
of  English  boys. 

In  front,  across  the  foreground,  the 
glaring  white  high  road  for  which  he 
was  steering;  to  the  left  centre  a 
gnarled,  knotted  old  jhand  tree  hung 
with  coloured  threads  and  patches, 
proclaiming  it  to  be  still  sacred  to 
some  effete  modern  form  of  serpent- 
worship;  one  of  those  mysterious 
Indian  cults  of  which  no  one,  not  even 
the  disciples  themselves,  know  any- 
thing. Young  Jones,  or  Smith, — 
what  matters  the  name  when  a 
character  has  but  to  figure  before  the 
footlights  of  a  single  scene) — noticed 
these  threads  and  patches  with  the 
quick  but  incomprehensive  eye  of 
superiority.  A  not  uncommon  feeling 
of  contemptuous  interest  came  over 
him,  which  prolonged  itself  even  when 
the  cause  changed  into  a  wonder  why 
the  brute  he  was  riding  would  not 
keep  its  head  at  the  proper  angle. 
Then  darkness,  and  silence  ! 

Smith- Jones1  horse  had  put  its  foot 
into  a  rat-hole  and  given  him  a  bad 
fall,  about  as  bad  a  fall  as  could  well 
have  been,  short  of  those  curious 
plunges  over  the  edge  of  one  world 
into  the  next.     He  lay  white  and  still 


on  the  yellow  sand,  neither  in  time 
nor  eternity,  for  a  long  while.  How 
long  matters  no  more  than  his  name, 
for  this  is  the  story  of  Smith-Jones, 
and  it  is  through  his  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  that  it  must  be  seen  and 
told ;  therefore  until  he  began  to 
regain  consciousness  the  scene  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  a  blank,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  other  actors 
on  the  stage. 

Most  people  when  coming  to  them- 
selves (to  use  a  popular  but  confusing 
phrase)  meet  first  of  all  with  the  sound 
of  slow,  storm-spent  breakers  rolling 
in  on  some  unknown  shore.  Is  it  the 
one  they  are  leaving,  or  the  one  to 
which  they  seek  return?  Who 
knows? — for  the  vague  wonder  is  stilled 
by  a  whispered  hush  I  growing  louder 
and  louder  as  if  both  worlds  were 
waiting,  finger  on  lip,  for  a  decision. 
Then,  as  a  rule,  comes  a  kindly, 
familiar  voice  or  touch  to  settle  the 
question  in  favour  of  this  earth  : 
perhaps,  some  day  it  may  come  to 
summon  us  to  another.  Again,  who 
knows  % 

Smith-Jones,  however,  felt  some- 
thing so  distinctly  unfamiliar  that  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  fright,  relieved  to 
find  himself  in  that  unmistakable 
flood  of  sunshine  which  does  not  exist 
out  of  India.  Briefly  he  felt,  or 
thought  he  felt,  a  kiss  upon  his  lips. 
Now  Smith-Jones,  like  most  well- 
trained,  unemotional  English  boys  had 
a  strong  dislike  to  kisses.  He  lumped 
them,  with  many  other  things,  under 
the  generic  term  bosh,  and  confined 
himself  to  reserved  pecks  at  the  fore- 
heads of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his 
aunts,  and  an  occasional,  a  very  oc- 
casional, cousin.  Even  when  they 
had  all  stood  round  in  tears  while 
Robin  the  gardener  hoisted  the  brand- 
new  cabin-trunk  on  to  the  fly,  which 
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from  the  large  white  placards  on  the 
luggage  was  evidently  destined  to 
carry  Smith-Jones  part  of  the  way  to 
Bombay,  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek,  despite  a  choke  in 
his  throat,  and  a  distinct  inclination 
to  cry. 

And  now  f    It  was  startling  in  the 
extreme  I 

Lying  on  his  back,  a  prey  to  some- 
what alarmed  surprise,  he  became 
aware  through  his  nose  of  a  pleasant 
scent,  and  through  his  eyes,  of  the 
pendant  mistletoe-like  twigs  of  the 
jkand  tree.  Mistletoe, — yes,  that 
might  account  for  the  kiss ;  but  what 
about  the  perfume  of  roses  9  There 
it  was  again,  in  company  with  an  old 
peacock's  feather  fan  which  looked  as 
if  it  were  half  through  a  severe 
moulting.  Some  one  was  fanning 
him,  positively  fanning  him  !  for  the 
feathers  swooped  again  and  again  just 
above  his  face  in  composed  curves 
suggestive  of  leisure  and  perpetual 
motion.  He  tried  to  find  out  more 
by  turning  his  head  ;  an  effort  which 
made  him  realise  that  he  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  breaking  his  neck, 
and  sobered  him  to  acquiescence  for  a 
time.  Not  for  long,  however,  seeing 
that  the  boy  was  a  pertinacious  boy. 
So,  at  the  expense  of  a  fearful  rick, 
he  discovered  a  hand  and  arm 
belonging  to  -the  fan ;  at  least  if  it 
was  a  hand  and  arm  after  all 
and  not  merely  a  withered  brown 
branch.  Smith-Jones's  blue  eyes  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  at  any 
rate  the  skeleton  of  a  hand  and  arm, 
and  what  is  more  a  curiously  graceful 
skeleton.  Then,  being  still  confused 
out  of  speech,  he  tried  to  arrest  the 
arm  by  catching  hold  of  it ;  but  either 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  a  just 
estimate  of  distance,  or  it  eluded  his 
grasp,  for  the  even  monotony  of  the 
curve  continued.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  lie  on  one's 
back  in  the  yellow  sand  and  be  fanned 
sleepily,  gracefully.  An  enjoyment, 
however,  which  could  not  be  allowed 
long  continuance  when  there  was  a 
horse   to  be   caught,   a   camp   to   be 


reached,  a  judgment  to  be  written; 
the  whole  burden  of  a  world,  in  short, 
on  Smith- Jones's  young  shoulders. 

"  I  could  get  up  now,  if  you  would 
remove  that  fan,"  he  said  at  last, 
weakly  surprised  at  his  own  difficulty 
in  stringing  two  words  together  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  Huzoor"  came 
in  immediate  reply.  "  The  Protector 
of  the  Poor  being  so  very  young, 
there  is  naturally  plenty  of  time  for 
all  things  ere  he  has  to  leave  life ; 
yea,  plenty  of  time." 

What  a  remarkable  voice  !  Soft  as 
the  cooing  of  the  doves  in  the  jhand 
tree,  and  no  louder ;  the  far-away 
echo  of  a  voice,  toneless,  yet  mellow. 
But  then  the  whole  experience  was 
remarkable,  and  he  lay  trying  to 
piece  common-sense  into  it  with 
his  brain  still  muddled  by  the  jar 
which  had  so  nearly  sent  him  to 
still  more  novel  environments,  until 
his  hatred  of  bosh  made  him  sit 
up  suddenly,  unsteadily,  one  hand 
supporting  himself,  the  other  averting 
the  sweep  of  the  fan.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  place ;  yonder  was 
the  white  road,  there  the  responsible 
hole,  the  wallow  in  the  sand  where 
his  horse  had  rolled,  the  jhand  tree 
gay  in  its  shreds  and  patches. 

But  what  was  that  to  one  side  of 
him?  Some  one,  either  half -fledged 
girl  or  shrunken  old  woman,  seated  in 
one  of  those  flat  baskets  which  pack- 
men use  for  carrying  their  burdens. 
It  was,  in  effect,  a  pack-basket,  since 
cords  attached  it  to  one  end  of  a 
banghy,  or  yoke,  which  was  resting 
against  a  net-full  of  small  earthen 
pots  fastened  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  pliant  lever.  The  sight  of  a 
human  being  in  a  pack-basket  was 
unusual,  but  Smith-Jones  during  the 
last  6ix  months  (that  is  to  say,  during 
his  service  in  India)  had  seen  so 
many  strange  things  that  he  set  it 
down  as  yet  another  eccentricity  of  an 
eccentric  people.  The  occupant  of 
the  basket,  however,  disturbed  him 
more ;  he  even  thought,  (with  a 
certain  sense  of  shame,  which  would 
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have  been  wanting  had  he  been  older, 
or  younger)  of  fairy  godmothers  ;  as  if 
such  banalities  could  be  considered  by 
Smith- Jones,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  third  grade.  And  yet  he  was 
not  without  excuse.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  has  described  what  "  She  " 
became  when  the  fire  scorched  the 
charm  out  of  a  face  and  form  which, 
but  for  magic,  would  have  mouldered 
and  been  re-moulded  to  fresh  beauty 
centuries  and  centuries  before.  The 
figure  in  the  pack-basket  was  as 
shrunken,  as  shrivelled,  asany  "  She." 
Extreme  old  age  had  diiven  woman- 
hood away  :  it  had  stolen  every  curve, 
every  contour,  every  colour ;  and  yet, 
possibly  because  the  slow  furnace  of 
natural  life  is  kinder  than  its  artificial 
fires,  there  was  nothing  unlovely  in 
the  wizened  face  or  form.  On  the 
contrary,  Smith-Jones,  despite  the 
memory  of  that  fancied  kiss  still 
haunting  his  brain,  looked  at  her 
without  a  shudder.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  way  which  even  his  ignorance  of 
the  gala  costumes  of  respectable 
females  told  him  was  unusual.  A 
very  full  red  silk  petticoat  bordered 
with  gay  colours  was  half  tucked  into 
the  basket,  half  displayed  over  the 
edge  in  coquettish  quillings  and 
frillings  of  the  bright  embroidery.  A 
loose  sacque  of  the  same  stuff,  many 
times  too  large  for  the  bones  it 
covered,  lay  in  wrinkles  on  arms  and 
bust  with  here  and  there  a  glint  of 
tarnished  tinsel,  while  a  veil  of  like 
material,  faded  to  a  purplish  tint,  its 
heavy  gold  thread  tracings  torn, 
frayed,  or  wanting,  hid  all  but  the 
tiny  hand  and  arm  swaying  the  fan, 
and  a  shrunken,  waxen  face  whence  a 
pair  of  bright  black  eyes  looked  at 
him  wisely. 

"  The  Presence  would  do  well  to  re- 
pose once  more,"  came  the  worn-out 
voice.  "  He  is  not  to  die  this  time. 
He  hath  broken  nought  save  his  blue 
spectacles,  and  that  is  well.  Spectacles 
are  not  for  the  young  ;  and,  as  this  slave 
said  but  now,  my  Lord  is  in  possession 
of  such  great  youth  that  he  can  afford 
to  rest  till  Dittu  returns  from  pursuing 


the  Presence's  horse,  which,  conceiving 
that  the  Protector  had  no  immediate 
need  of  its  services,  hath  retired, 
after  the  manner  of  beasts,  to  gorge 
in  a  gram  field.  But  I,  being  Dittu's 
relation,  can  affirm  that  he  will  of  a 
surety  return  ere  long ;  therefore  rest 
is  within  reach,  and  if  the  Presence 
will  lie  down  again  I  will  keep  the  fly- 
people  from  settling  on  the  Presence's 
face." 

To  tell  the  truth  the  effort  to  rise 
had  made  Smith-Jones  feel  decidedly 
queer,  so  without  more  ado  he  lay  back 
on  the  pillow  which  the  strange  watcher 
had  evidently  improvised  from  the 
coarse  outside  veil  she  had  worn  over 
her  finery.  He  guessed  this  by  the 
lingering  smell  of  roses  which  clung 
to  the  fabric. 

"  You  might  tell  me  how  I  came  to 
fall  off,  and  who  you  are,"  said  he  after 
a  pause ;  a  little  fretfully,  for  he  was 
unused  to  inaction,  and  impatient  at 
things  he  did  not  understand. 

"  Huzoor  !  rat-holes  are  very  simple 
things.  Or  perhaps  it  was  a  snake- 
hole.  If  my  Lord  had  gone  a  space 
farther  from  the  tree,  he  would  not 
have  been  on  sacred  ground  and  then 
the  serpent  might  not  have  revenged 
himself." 

Smith-Jones  gave  a  little  wriggle. 
"  What  bosh  ! "  he  muttered  ;  adding 
aloud  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
"And  who  are  you,  mother  %  " 

"If  my  Lord  dislikes  old  wives' 
tales,"  came  the  cooing  voice,  "he 
will  not  care  for  mine.  He  is  so 
young.  If  the  Presence's  great-grand- 
father  " 

"What  do  you  know  about  my 
great-grandfather  ? "  he  interrupted 
hotly. 

"  Nothing;  except  that  the  Protector 
of  the  Poor  must  have  had  one.  That 
is  all.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Presence's 
great-grandfather  (Heaven  cool  his 
grave !)  had  been  in  Jodhnagar  when 
he  was  young  he  might  have  heard 
Gulabi l  sing.    I  am  Gulabi,  Huzoor.'* 

The  peacock's  feather  fan,  with  its 
scent  of  dead  roses,  swung  backwards 
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and  forwards,  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  that  even  rhythmical  sweep  which 
only  those  accustomed  to  the  task  from 
childhood  can  maintain  for  long  with- 
out break  or  flaw.  It  was  particularly 
soothing. 

"  I  was  singer  to  the  great  Maharani 
at  the  Pearl  Palace,"  went  on  the  voice. 
"  I  had  to  sing  her  to  sleep  whilst  I 
fanned  her  as  I  am  fanning  the  Pillar 
of  Justice  even  now.  I  used  to  sing 
also  before  the  court  in  the  evening, 
sitting  in  the  screened  room  where  only 
the  great  and  the  favoured  had  sight 
of  my  mistress.  Sometimes  the  Pres- 
ence's people  came  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  have  seen  them.  They  came  in  those 
days  for  gold  and  jewels.  Sometimes 
also  for  love ;  not  for  justice  as  my  Lord 
comes  now.  Nor  did  they  wear  blue 
spectacles;  but  then  they  were  young, 
and  I,  who  am  so  old  now,  I  was  young 
also." 

The  melancholy  cadence  of  her  words 
was  quite  lost  on  Smith- Jones  who  was 
fast  recovering  himself  and  beginning 
once  more  to  take  a  rational  view  of 
life,  and  an  interest  in  the  situation, 
as  a  situation.  Among  other  things 
he  was  a  student  of  folk-lore,  and  the 
chance  of  acquiring  information  from 
this  old  woman,  something  that  might 
even  be  construed  into  a  sun- my  th,  was 
exceedingly  tempting.  "  You  must 
know  a  lot  of  old  songs,  mother,"  he 
said  in  superior  tones.  "  Sing  me  one, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  Dittu.  Or  if 
you  can't  sing  it,  you  know,  just  say 
it ;  I  only  want  the  words." 

Was  it  a  faint  chuckle  he  heard,  as 
he  lay  prone  on  his  back,  or  only  a 
louder  gurgle  of  those  ceaseless  doves 
in  the  jhand  tree)  The  old  lady's 
voice,  imperturbably  toneless,  arrested 
his  wonder.  "  Why  should  I  not  sing, 
Huzoor,  seeing  I  am  of  a  family  of 
bards.  We  sing  both  of  the  old  and 
the  new  order.  My  father  and  my 
father's  father  sang  of  them  before 
me ;  yet  I  have  no  son  to  sing  them 
after  me.  So  the  songs  I  sing  die 
with  me.  When  I  am  dead  no  one 
will  hear  them  any  more." 
All  the  more  reason  why  he  should 


hear  them  now,  thought  Smith -Jones, 
feeling  surreptitiously  in  his  pocket 
for  a  note-book. 

"The  Presence  need  not  trouble 
himself.  He  must  close  his  eyes  or  I 
shall  forget  my  song.  My  singing  is 
for  sleep  and  dreams,  and  this  song 
has  been  waiting  to  be  sung  so  long 
that  it  is  well  nigh  forgotten  already. 
Listen  and  dream,  Huzoor  I " 

She  began  in  the  usual  low  chant, 
varied    by    occasional    sudden    turns 
modulating  the  tone  into  a  higher  or 
a  lower  key  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  story.     From  a  musical 
point    of    view    there    was    nothing 
remarkable  in  the  performance,  save 
the  absolute  want  of  vibration  in  the 
worn-out  voice,  whose  even  softness 
became  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
contrasted    by    the    passion    in    the 
words.     Yet  Smith-Jones  felt  at  once 
that  he  was  listening  to  a  past  mistress 
in  her  art.     The  art  which  in  old  times 
represented   history,    literature,    and 
the  drama,  and  made  the  desire  for, 
or  possession  of,  a  really  good  bard  a 
just    cause    for    battle,    murder,    or 
sudden  death  among  rival  courts.     He 
could  not  of  course  recollect  the  exact 
words  used,  but,  in  telling  me  the  tale 
years    after,    he    declared    that    his 
memory  clung  close  to  the  original, 
and  that    her    song    swept    on    un- 
trammelled by  more  rhyme  or  rhythm 
than  what   seemed    to   come    to    it 
spontaneously    through    the     chant. 
She  sang,  in  fact,  as  the  native  bards 
sing,  with  every  now  and  again  an 
interlude  of   refrain   or    exclamation 
serving  as  a  pause  during  which  the 
singer   grasps   a   fresh   idea,   a    new 
measure.       And    this,    according    to 
Smith-Jones,   was  the  song  that  she 
sang. 

Listen,  Pillar  of  Justice  !  Listen. 

Hoses  smell  sweet,  but  they  are  silent 
when  the  sun  kisses  them.  I  sing  of  a  rose 
who  sang,  yet  rose-like  was  silent  of  kisses. 
Heart  of  my  heart !  why  should  I  sine  of 
a  kiss  which  never  came,  of  the  kiss 
owed  to  the  rose,  not  by  the  dead  but 
the  living ! 

For  what  is  a  dea  1  man's  kiss  to  lips 
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that  are  like  the  rose  ?  He  was  so  fair  and 
young,  he  came  from  far  over  the  seat. 
Was  it  jewels  or  gold  he  was  seeking  1  No 
matter  !  'twas  love  that  he  found. 

His  hair  was  golder  than  gold,  his  eyes, 
full  of  laughter,  were  blue ;  blue  as  the 
sapphires  he  sought  whilst  love  was  seek- 
ing for  him.  Yea,  the  black  sought  for 
love  in  the  blue.  Oh,  cold  were  bis  eyes  ! 
cold  as  the  snows  in  the  north  when  the 
rose  began  singing 

Hai,  golden  sun  !  Hai,  cold  blue  skies  ! 
Grant  me  but  this,  a  look,  a  kiss. 
Hai !  Hai !  Hai ! 

Right  to  the  inner  court  of  marble  and 
jewels,  'mid  peacocks'  fans  waving  and 
tinkling  eataras,  he  came  when  the  stars 
came  and  talked  to  my  mistress  ;  talked  of 
love  and  of  jewels,  the  one  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  For  the  Rani  grew  old,  and 
such  women  are  easily  flattered.  But 
Singing-Rose  smiled  as  she  sang.  Though 
naught  but  a  singing  slave,  men  sought 
her  for  love  and  for  kisses,  who  sought 
not  her  mistress.  And  one,  a  snake  of  a 
man,  sought  both  without  shame  ;  he  was 
high  in  the  court  and  a  noble,  the  Rani's 
known  lover. 

Hai,  the  snake !  Hai,  venomous  thing, 
Dead  of  your  own  poisoning ! 
Hai !  Hai ! 

But  what  is  a  snake  to  a  rose  when  the 
golden  sun  may  kiss  her  1  So  she  sang 
sweeter  and  sweeter  till  blue  eyes  grew 
kinder.  "  What  is  your  price  for  a  song, 
Singing-Rose  ? "  he  asked,  softly.  "  Gold 
from  a  snake,  but  a  kiss  from  the  sun,"  I 
sang  bravely ;  giving  no  heed  to  her 
frown,  for  speech  was  not  mine,  save  by 
singing  ;  night  after  night  singing  on, 
whilst  they  whispered    of   love   and  of 

i'ewels.  "  I  owe  her  a  gift  of  a  surety," 
Le  said,  the  last  night  to  my  mistress. 
"  Give  her  gold,"  she  replied,  with  a  sneer. 
"  What  more  would  you  give  to  a  slave  ? " 

Hai !  Gold,  nothing  but  gold  ! 

The  heart  of  the  Rose  turned  cold. 

She  sought  for  love  ! 

Listen  I  listen  ! 

Oh  the  ways  of  love  are  bold, 

And  the  guiles  of  love  are  old. 

The  coins  were  wrapped  in  a  paper  ;  it 
had  a  voice  of  its  own.  "  To-night,  when 
the  gong  chimes  one,  the  seeker  will  find  a 
kiss  in  the  twelve-doored  marble  summer- 
house  bowered  in  roses."  Alone  in  the 
garden  I  read  it.  I  saw  not  the  snake  hid 
in  the  bushes  with  unwinking  venomous 
eyes.     "  This  to  my  mistress,"  he  laughed, 


"  and  to-night,  when  the  clock  chimes  one, 
he  dies  ;  for  the  Rani  sought  love  and  he 
gave  her  but  words.  What  are  words  in 
exchange  for  the  jewels  she  gave  as  a 
bride?  The  jewels  he  steals  from  the 
Queen  when  he  leaves  us  to-morrow." 

Lies,    lies!    nothing  but   lies   from    the 

snake  ! 
The  sun  gives  gold,  he  does  not  take. 

Lies  !  lies  ! 

Heart  of  my  heart !  what  are  words 
and  tears  to  a  snake  1  And  the  sun  far, 
far  from  the  rose  ;  too  far  for  a  warming. 
Listen  !  the  rose  has  thorns  to  protect  her 
blossoms  ;  a  woman  has  guiles  and  smiles 
to  protect  her  lover.  "  What  matters  a 
kiss  at  (met1*  said  I.  "Take  vours  at 
eleven,  in  the  twelve-doored  marble  sum- 
mer-house bowered  in  roses.'1 

Hai !  the  greed  and  lust  in  his  look, 
The  greed  at  the  baited  hook ! 
He  sa w  not  the  thorn. 

But  the  Rose  saw  his  lying  soul ;  she 
knew  he  would  take  his  kiss,  and  betray 
her  when  it  was  over.  She  knew  that 
with  venomous  snakes,  there  is  no  safety 
but  death.  One  and  eleven  when  figured 
on  paper  show  little  of  change.  A  stroke, 
a  scratch  of  a  thorn  !  No  need  for  more 
than  a  scratch,  ere  the  paper  was  lost  by 
the  maiden  and  found  by  her  mistress. 
Lost  by  the  guile  of  one  woman,  found 
in  the  path  of  another. 

Oh,  heart !  waiting  'mid  the  flowers, 
Counting  out  the  hours 
Till  the  snake's  kiss  ! 

One — two —  three— four— five — six — seven 
— eight — nine — ten — eleven. 

The  clasp  of  a  snake  is  cold,  but  the 
clasp  of  death  is  colder  ;  and  coldest  of  all, 
the  warm  clinging  clasp  of  a  rose,  holding 
him  tighter  and  tighter  when  the  knife 
flashed  out  of  the  dark.  "  Let  me  go,"  he 
shrieked  in  his  terror,  but  the  thorns  of 
the  rose  held  fast,  the  warm  blood  staining 
her  bosom  as  she  waited  for  death  in  her 
turn.  Then  lights  and  an  uproar,  and  lo  ! 
instead  of  the  stranger  the  Rani's  own 
lover  was  dead. 

Dead  !  who  grieves  when  a  snake  is  dead  ? 
Men  are  glad  that  its  power  has  fled. 
They  laugh  in  their  sleeve. 

Yet  was  there  crying  and  shouting,  and 
noise  bringing  warning  to  all,  reaching 
the  moon  in  the  heavens,  the  sun  in  its 
rising, — hastening  its  flight  from  the  east, 
to  its  home  in  the  arms  of  the  west.     Is 
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uot  that  the  course  of  the  sun  ?  Leaving 
the  east  with  a  smile  ;  leaving  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale  ?  Yea  !  'tis  the  course 
of  the  sun. 

Hal,  for  the  Rose,  the  Singing-Rose  ! 
ifaty  for  the  nightingale. 

Yet  who  kills  his  own  pleasure  ?  Who 
kills  the  bulbul  in  the  rose  \  No  !  they 
cut  its  wings,  they  prison  it,  they  bid  it 
sing  ;  sing  with  a  blood-stained  heart  when 
the  sun  shines  on  other  roses.  So  it  sang, 
waiting  always  for  the  kiss  which  never 
came.  Pillar  of  Justice,  from  the  land  of 
the  western  sun,  say  !  did  the  Rose  de- 
serve the  kiss  which  never  came  ?  Hath 
she  not  waited  long  enough  for  the  prom- 
ised kiss? 

The  song  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it 
began,  and  Smith-Jones,  distinctly 
disappointed  at  its  want  of  historical 
value,  thanked  the  old  lady  politely. 
It  appeared  to  him  confused  and 
bewildering  ;  nevertheless  part  of  it 
might  be  twisted  into  some  semblance 
of  a  myth.  The  sun  was  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  chiming  of  the 
hours  pointed  conclusively  to  the 
swallowing  up  of  darkness  by  light, 
and  vice-versd.  And — by  Jove,  that 
must  be  Dittu  returning  with  the 
horse! 

It  was ;  Dittu,  the  horse,  a  bundle 
of  green  wheat,  and  a  very  broad 
grin;  all  of  which  common  objects 
relieved  Smith-Jones,  who,  to  say 
sooth,  felt  out  of  his  element  lying  on 
his  back  and  being  fanned  by  an  old 
mummy.  In  his  more  collected  mood 
it  struck  him  as  undignified.  He 
blushed  a  little,  rose  hastily,  and 
prepared  to  mount  his  horse  and 
depart  at  once.  With  this  intention 
proceeding  to  rummage  in  his  pockets 
for  a  rupee,  which  with  a  courteously 
intended  grunt  he  tendered  to  the  old 
woman.  She  might  have  been  a 
graven  image  for  all  the  notice  she 
took  of  him  or  his  coin.  The  hand 
holding  the  fan  rested  on  her  lap,  her 
eyes  were  half-closed. 

"The  Presence  wastes  time.  He 
had  better  give  the  backsheesh  to  me," 
remarked  Dittu  grinning  again. 
"The  old  mother  is  nigh  stone-deaf 


and  blind.  She  sits  so  all  day,  never 
saying  a  word  save  her  prayers.  She 
is  a  real  pious  one.  Hai,  Hai,  what 
misfortune !  The  stirrup  of  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor  is  broken.  God 
send  the  iron  may  be  lying  in  the 
sand  where  the  base-born  beast  fell !  " 

Smith-Jones's  puzzled,  perturbed 
look,  as  he  watched  Dittu  on  his 
knees  searching  for  the  missing 
stirrup-iron,  may  have  been  due  to 
anxiety  lest  he  should  have  to  walk 
six  miles  into  camp.  On  the  other 
hand  he  may  have  been  wondering  if 
the  fall  had  seriously  injured  his 
brain  ;  anyhow  there  was  an  unusual 
air  of  doubt  about  him  when  Dittu's 
grin  and  the  iron  came  out  of  the 
sand  together  with  the  remark  that, 
if  the  Presence  would  sit  down  and 
wait  a  while,  he,  Dittu,  had  some 
string  with  which  a  splice  of  the 
broken  strap  could  be  made  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
Presence  no  longer  required  the  pillow, 
he  would  e'en  cover  up  the  old  mother 
again  with  the  veil  he  had  taken  from 
her.  It  was  more  decent  like;  and 
she  was  a  decent  old  creature,  despite 
the  fancy  she  had  to  wear  those  gay 
garments  of  her  youth.  So  the  white 
veil  was  wound  about  the  faded 
finery  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the 
waxen  face  with  its  half -closed  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  carrying  her  about 
for  ? "  asked  Smith-Jones  jerkily. 

"  She  is  so  old,  Huzoor,  and  we,  her 
belongings,  thought  she  might  like  to 
end  her  long  life  peacefully  in  holy 
Ganges.  So  as  I  had  the  dead  ances- 
tors of  the  village  to  carry  (they  are 
in  those  little  pots  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yoke,  Huzoor)  we  just  put  her 
to  make  a  balance  in  the  basket.11 

Smith-Jone6's  blue  eyes  (they  really 
were  fine  eyes  now  the  spectacles 
were  away)  grew  big  with  surprise. 
"You  mean  that  those  little  pots 
contain  your  dead  ancestors  1 " 

"  Their  ashes,  Huzoor ;  the  ashes 
of  the  village  for  the  year.  Some  one 
always  takes  them  at  pilgrimage-time, 
and  as  I  was  strong  I  brought  the  old 
lady  too.     She  doesn't  seem  able  to 
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die  up  there  amongst  us  all,  and  she 
will  have  to  be  brought  along  some 
time.  She  is  mostly  bones,  as  it  is, 
no  heavier  than  the  ashes  yonder." 

He  nodded  his  head  at  the  netful 
of  pots  and  went  on  twining  the 
thread.  Smith-Jones's  face  grew  more 
and  more  troubled.  He  had  read  in 
books  of  old  people  being  brought 
thus  to  end  their  days  devoutly  in  the 
sacred  stream,  and  it  had  seemed  to 
him  an  interesting  and  curious  habit. 
That  was  all.  It  seemed  different 
now. 

"  The  Presence  is  surprised  at  the 
ways  of  the  dust- like  ones,"  continued 
Dittu  cheerfully  ;  "  but  old  Gulabi  is 
accustomed  to  being  carried  about  in 
a  basket.  When  she  was  quite  a  girl, — 
a  long  time  ago,  before  the  gracious 
and  beneficent  rule  of  the  Presences 
came  to  put  an  end  to  all  wrong- 
doing— she  had  both  her  feet  cut  off 
for  something  she  did.  I  have  heard 
my  grandmother  say  she  was  a  gay 
one ;  but  it  must  have  been  so  long 
ago  that  we  may  forget  it  in  her 
present  decency. 

"  Both  her  feet  cut  off  !  " 

"  Huzoor,  the  feet  of  young  people 
lead  them  into  mischief.  She  was  a 
singer,  and  she  got  into  trouble,  so  I 
have  heard  old  folk  say.  If  the 
Presence  will  cause  forgiveness  to  be 
awarded  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  trouble  was  an  Englishman. 
One  of  the  no-account  wanderers  who 
used  to  come  before  the  Great  Company 
Bahadur  threw  the  mantle  of  pro- 
tection over  the  poor.  I  know  not  the 
story  rightly ;  perhaps  even  old  Gulabi 
hath  forgotten  it,  seeing  it  was  so 
long  ago.  The  Bani  she  served  was 
jealous  and  would  have  killed  the 
Singing-Rose  (so  they  called  the  old 
mother)  but  for  her  art.  That  they 
could  not  spare.  What  tyrant  kills 
the  bulbul  in  his  garden?  So  they 
cut  her  feet  off  to  keep  her  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  those  who  walk  lightly. 
See !  the  stirrup  is  ready  for  t  he 
foot  of  the  Presence  and  will  support 
him  safely  on  his  road." 


Smith-Jones  stood  irresolute  before 
the  mummy-like  figure  in  the  basket. 
"  Did  she  ever  tell  you  the  story 
herself  ? "  he  asked  at  length. 

Dittu's  tongue  clucked  emphatic 
denial  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
"Huzoor,  she  became  decent  before 
my  day.  Besides,  grandmother  said 
even  when  she  was  young  Gulabi 
held  her  tongue  on  that  score.  Only 
if  folk  pitied  her  for  crawling  like  a 
frog,  she  would  smile,  saying  some 
things  were  worth  more  than  feet, 
and  she  expected  her  deserts  some 
day.  Eai  /  Hai !  a  bold  saying  for 
carnal  sinners,  but  holy  Ganges  will 
choke  the  wickedness  from  her  for 
ever." 

"  Then  you  will  take  her — to — 
to  Hardwar — and — and  leave  her 
there."  Smith-Jones  had  a  difficulty 
with  this  euphemism  for  the  strange 
and  barbarous  custom  he  had  read 
about  in  books.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  old  creature  seated  in  her  flat 
basket  in  the  stream,  a  prey  to  ex- 
posure and  cold. 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
her  coming  back,"  suggested  Dittu 
humbly.  "  My  grannie  ( she  is  over 
there,  Huzoor"  nodding  his  head  to- 
wards the  earthen  pots)  "  was  the 
last  person  who  knew  her  ere  she  ceased 
singing.  Now  she  is  gone,  wherefore 
should  Gulabi  wait  longer?  She 
hath  waited  over- long  as  it  i6.  To- 
night, when  the  moon  rises,  we  will 
travel  onwards  to  her  rest.  I  must 
get  back  to  the  village  by  harvest- 
tima" 

Smith-Jones  gave  Dittu  the  rupee. 
He  rode  into  camp  sedately ;  he 
wrote  his  judgment  still  more  sedately  ; 
then  he  ate  his  dinner  and  sate  down 
sedately  to  read  ;  one  book  after  an- 
other; the  Asiatic  Antiquary,  a  sermon 
by  his  father  on  the  relative  guilt  of  the 
heathen,  which  in  its  day  had  fluttered 
the  fold  of  Middleton-on-the  Fens  by 
its  laxity,  Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology, 
finally  7  he  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
maiden  aunt.  And  outside,  beyond 
the  thin  film  of  canvas  separating  him 
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from  the  calm  Indian  night,  stretched 
a  flood  of  moonshine ;  the  tent-ropes 
glittering  like  silver  cords  against 
the  dark  leafage  of  the  banyan  tree, 
the  white  road  shining  like  a  straight 
broad  path  to  heaven, — or  elsewhere. 
Sitting  beside  the  reading-lamp  he 
could  see  past  the  furled  chicks  of  the 
door,  right  away  to  east  and  west : 
west  to  Rajputana  and  the  Pearl 
Palace ;  east  to  holy  Ganges  and  the 
golden  gates  of  the  great  fleet-House. 

Chink-a-chink-a-chink  came  the  brass 
jingles  of  a  banghy,  making  Smith- 
Jones  lay  down  The  Whole  Duty  qf 
Man  restlessly,  and  move  towards 
the  door.  Along  that  broad  white 
shining  path  from  west  to  east  came 
a  strange  sight, — an  old  mummy  of 
a  woman  wrapped  in  a  shroud -like 
veil  and  balanced  by  the  ashes  of  the 
village.  Swaying,  bobbing,  dancing, 
mummy  and  ashes  alike,  as  the  pliant 
bamboo  lever  on  Ditto's  shoulder 
made  the  jingles  chink  and  the  eyes 
on  the  worn  peacock's  plume  at  either 
end  look  as  if  they  were  alive. 
Shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle,  bob,  bob,  bob, 
came  Dittu  and  his  burden.  Eurri 
Gunga  !  Hurri  Gunga  !  Uwrri  Gunga  1 1 
Just  a  little  guttural  grunting,  like  a 
pig's,  to  keep  the  shuffle  and  the  bob 
together. 

Smith- Jones  stood  staring  into  the 
moonlight,  the  picture  of  irresolution. 
The  shadow  of  the  banyan  tree  lay 
right  across  the  road  in  a  solid  mass 
of  darkness,  as  if  a  great  gulf  were 
fixed  between  the  light  westward  and 
the  light  eastward.  Here,  in  this  No 
Man's  Land,  Dittu  set  down  his 
banghy,  propped  the  lever  into  posi- 
tion with  his  packman's  stick,  and 
made  sideways  for  an  interlude  of 
tobacco  among  the  camp-followers  at 
the  watch-fires  across  the  road. 
1  The  usual  pilgrim's  cry. 


Smith-Jones  and  the  banghy  were 
alone.  He  could  scarcely  see  it  in 
the  darkness,  though  a  wayward  gleam 
of  moonlight  glittered  on  the  brass 
jingles  and  lit  up  the  peacock's  eyes. 
For  all  that  he  saw  it  clearly  in  his 
mind.  He  saw  the  net  of  earthen 
pots,  the  figure  in  the  shroud, — nay, 
he  saw  more  1  He  saw  through  the 
grave  clothes  to  the  faded  finery 
within,  and  through  that  again  to 
something  which  had  not  faded  despite 
the  long,  long  years. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Smith-Jones  forgot  everything  he  had 
been  taught.  He  forgot  his  father's 
sermon,  he  forgot  sociology,  folk-lore, 
and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He 
forgot  the  sun-myth  and  the  great 
fight  between  darkness  and  dawn 
which  never  ceases.  He  even  forgot 
himself  as  he  stepped  into  the  shadowy 
gulf,  stooped,  and  kissed  that  old 
withered  face. 

He  told  me  the  tale  years  after, 
when  we  were  sitting  over  our  toddy 
round  a  camp  fire.  It  was  a  moon- 
light night,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great 
banyan  tree  lay  like  a  gulf  across  a 
white  road ;  perhaps  that  awoke  the 
memory.  He  was  then  a  married 
man,  with  a  charming  wife  and  a 
growing  family,  but  never,  he  assured 
me,  had  he  forgotten,  nor  could  he 
ever  forget,  that  kiss  1  He  declared 
that  for  one  short  second  the  whole 
world  was  at  his  feet,  the  wilderness 
a  blossoming  rose,   the  perfumes   of 

which  lingered Here  he  took  off 

his  spectacles,  for  though  he  had  given 
up  wearing  blue  ones  years  before, 
his  kind  eyes  had  become  a  little  dim, 
perhaps  with  the  sympathy  they 
bestowed  on  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men ;  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  I 
say,  and  wiped  them  furtively. 
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The  tide  of  national  indignation  that 
was  to  float  the  Foudroyant  back  into 
English  waters  seems  not  to  have  run 
very  briskly.  Perhaps  after  all  it  ran 
only  in  the  channels  of  the  newspaper- 
press.  That  mighty  organ,  although 
claiming  to  represent  the  voice  of  the 
people,  often  does  no  more  than  imi- 
tate it,  and  the  imitation  is  not  always 
successful.  No  greater  sum  than  six 
thousand  pounds  was  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  what  was  assumed 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  national  heart ; 
and  that  is  assuredly  not  a  very  great 
sum  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of 
such  an  object.  But  the  subscription- 
list  opened  at  the  Mansion  House  did 
not  fill  fast.  It  showed  indeed  so  few 
signs  of  filling  at  all  that  the  retiring 
Lord  Mayor  thought  it  best  to  close 
it,  returning  the  subscribers  their 
money,  when  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and,  when  they  could  not, 
giving  the  poor-box  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Now,  as  these  lines  are 
written,  we  learn  that  a  private  com- 
pany, or  syndicate,  has  raised  the 
money,  or  so  much  of  it  as  to  prac- 
tically ensure  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase. This  will  be  well,  if  it  be  true. 
It  would  be  better  still  to  know  that 
the  old  ship  was  not  to  be  moored  off 
the  Thames  Embankment  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  expediency  the  Thames  at 
that  point  seems  hardly  a  couvenient 
spot  for  a  peep-show,  and  one  would 
be  sorry  to  find  an  historic  monument 
voted  a  nuisance,  besides  that  the 
thought  of  sixpence  a  head  seems 
somehow  to  discount  what  we  had 
fondly  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  un- 
selfish patriotism.  But  these  details 
are  probably  not  yet  settled.  Mean- 
while it  is  at  least  consoling  to  think 
that  the  gallant  old  timbers,  whence 
"  the  battle-thunder  and  flame  "  have 


broke  on  England's  foes,  are  not 
destined  to  vanish  in  inglorious  smoke 
up  a  German  chimney. 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ; 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world 

in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's 

flaw  ! 

The  precise  connection  of  the  Fou- 
droyant with  Nelson  is  rather  slighter, 
and  somewhat  less  of  the  heroic  na- 
ture than  has  been  assumed.  Even 
The  Times,  where  such  mistakes  are 
assuredly  not  common,  has  written  of 
the  grave  reproach  we  should  incur  in 
suffering  a  ship  "freighted  with  so 
many  memories  "  to  pass  out  of  our 
hands  in  order  to  save  a  possible  trifle 
to  the  tax-pay  era*  pockets.  "  Won 
from  the  French  in  a  desperate  fight, 
used  against  them  with  crushing  effect 
in  many  subsequent  engagements,  and 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  name 
and  fame  of  our  greatest  naval  com- 
mander, the  Foudroyant  might  at 
the  very  lowest  have  been  suffered  to 
rot  in  an  English  harbour."  The  tone 
of  this  paragraph  is  excellent,  but  its 
facts  are  confused.  The  Foudroyant 
now  lying  in  the  port  of  Swinemunde 
was  not  won  from  the  French  in  a 
desperate  fight,  nor  does  her  associa- 
tion with  the  name  and  fame  of 
Nelson  touch  the  most  brilliant,  or 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  admirable,  part  of  his 
glorious  life. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  at  one 
time  in  our  navy  a  ship  of  this  name, 
which  was  wrested  from  the  French  in 
one  of  the  most  desperate  sea-fights  in 
our  annals.  The  Foudroyant  has 
always  been  a  favourite  name  with 
the  Frenchmen,  akin,  as  might  be  said, 
to  the  bdlicosus  Thunderbomb  of  the 
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macaronic  ballad.  There  was  one  of 
eighty-four  guns  in  the  great  three 
days'  fight  off  La  Hogue,  which  was 
burnt  by  Rooke  in  the  bay  under  the 
eyes  of  the  French  admiral  and  the 
exiled  king  whom  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  force  back  on  a  people  who 
had  done  with  him.  It  is  told  of  James, 
a  sailor  himself  and  not  a  bad  one,  that 
even  in  that  supreme  moment  when 
he  saw  his  last  hopes  vanishing  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  ships,  he  forgot 
everything  but  that  he  was  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  conquerors.  As 
he  saw  the  English  sailors  swarming 
up  the  huge  sides  of  the  French  ships, 
having  thrown  away  their  muskets  to 
leave  their  hands  free,  he  cried  out, 
"Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English 
could  do  so  brave  an  action  1 "  A 
second  Foudroyant  of  a  hundred 
and  four  guns  took  part  in  the  action 
off  Malaga  twelve  years  later,  where 
Rooke  won  less  glory.  A  third  car- 
ried La  Galissoniere's  flag  in  that 
unfortunate  affair  off  Minorca  which 
brought  poor  Byng  to  his  death,  and 
it  is  with  this  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. Arthur  Gardiner,  Byng's  cap- 
tain, a  fine  fellow  every  way,  who 
had  said  all  he  could  for  his  unhappy 
chief  at  the  court-martial,  had  sworn 
vengeance  against  the  Foudroyant 
whenever  and  wherever  he  might 
meet  her.  Besides  tbe  general  im- 
patience shared  by  all  England  to 
wipe  off  this  stain  on  their  flag,  he 
had  heard  some  particular  reflections 
on  himself,  as  one  of  the  men  who 
had  brought  disgrace  on  the  nation, 
which  had  wounded  him  deeply.  Two 
years  later  his  time  came.  Early 
in  1758  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Monmouth,  one  of  Osborne's  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean.  Osborne 
was  watching  de  la  Clue  at  Carthagena, 
when  the  French  reinforcements  came 
out  of  Toulon  under  du  Quesne  in  the 
Foudroyant.  Osborne  at  once  gave 
the  signal  for  chase,  the  Monmouth, 
with  the  Swiftsure  and  the  Hamp- 
ton Court,  being  especially  detailed 
to  see  to  the  French  flagship.  The 
Monmouth    outsailed    her  comrades, 


who  were  almost  out  of  sight  when 
she  came  up  with  the  enemy  long  after 
sunset.  During  the  chase  Gardiner 
had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  his  officers 
that  whatever  happened  to  him,  the 
Foudroyant  must  go  into  Gibraltar. 
"She  appears  above  our  match,"  he 
said,  "  but  Englishmen  are  not  to 
miud  that ;  nor  will  I  quit  her  while 
this  ship  can  swim,  or  I  have  a  soul 
left  alive.1'  The  odds  were  long. 
The  Foudroyant  was  a  two-decker, 
reckoned  the  finest  ship  in  the  French 
navy,  one,  so  they  boasted,  that  "could 
fight  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  but  never  could  be  taken.1'  She 
carried  eighty  guns,  of  much  heavier 
metal  than  the  Monmouth's  sixty- 
four,  and  a  crew  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  Englishmen.  But 
Gardiner  and  his  men,  caring  for  none 
of  these  things,  went  straight  at  their 
enemy.  Soon  after  the  action  began, 
Gardiner  was  shot  through  the  arm 
with  a  musket-ball ;  still,  ranging  up 
to  close  quarters,  he  continued  on 
deck  till  a  second  shot  struck  him 
on  the  forehead.  Like  Carter  at  La 
Hogue,  the  dying  man  charged  his 
first  lieutenant  to  fight  the  Mon- 
mouth so  long  as  she  could  swim,  and 
then  to  sink  her  rather  than  sur- 
render. Carket  vowed  to  obey  him, 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and 
swore  to  shoot  with  his  own  hand  the 
first  man  who  should  talk  of  striking 
them.  For  four  more  hours  of  that 
February  night  the  desperate  duel 
continued.  The  Monmouth's  miz- 
zen-mast  went  by  the  board  amid  loud 
cheers  from  the  Frenchmen  ;  but  the 
English  cheers  were  louder  when  soon 
after  the  Foudroyant  lost  both  mizzen 
and  main-mast,  and  then  the  English 
fire  grew  so  hot  that  the  Frenchmen 
could  no  longer  be  kept  to  their  guns. 
Still  the  Foudroyant  would  not 
surrender,  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Swiftsure  came  up  to 
her  comrade's  assistance.  Then  the 
gallant  du  Quesne  thought  enough 
had  been  done  for  honour,  and  hauled 
down  his  lights.  But  he  insisted 
on    surrendering   to    the    Monmouth 
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alone,  and  only  into  Carket's  hands 
would  he  give  his  sword. 

In  this  fashion  did  the  invincible 
Foudroyant  become  an  English  ship. 
Jlor  capture  excited  the  liveliest 
sensation  in  England.  The  Dibdins 
and  the  Dick  Tintos  of  the  time 
celebrated  it  after  their  respective 
fashions.  We  have  read  that  in  the 
little  Cornish  town  of  Lostwithiel 
there  still  swings  a  signboard  adorned 
with  a  representation  of  the  famous 
victory.  The  ballad,  said  to  have 
been  composed  on  the  occasion  and 
sung  all  over  England  to  the  popular 
tune  of  the  day,  has  escaped  all  our 
researches  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  But  we  have  met 
with  a  copy  of  verses,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fancy  as  catching  the 
popular  ear  or  going  to  a  popular 
tune.  They  are  anonymous,  which  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  and  the  date 
of  their  composition  is  uncertain.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  so  gallant  an 
action  should  have  inspired  no  more 
heroic  strains  than  these. 

As  Louis  sat  in  regal  state, 
The  monarch,  insolently  great, 

Accosts  his  crouching  slaves  ; 
"  Yon  stubborn  Isle  at  last  must  bend, 
For  now  my  Foudroyant  I  send, 

The  terror  of  the  waves. 

u  When  once  he  bursts  in  dreadful  roar, 
And  vomits  death  from  shore  to  shore, 

My  glory  to  maintain  ; 
Repenting  Britons  then  will  see 
Their  folly  to  dispute  with  me 

The  empire  of  the  main." 

The  gods  of  the  sea  are  summoned 
to  admire  the  portentous  fabric,  and 
float  round  its  high-built  sides  with 
wonder  and  delight. 

When  Neptune  thus  the  gods  addressed  : 
"  The  sight  is  noble,  'tis  confessed  ; 

The  structure  we  admire  ; 
But  yet  this  monstrous  pile  shall  meet 
With  one  small  ship  from  Britain's  fleet, 

And  strike  to  Britain's  fire." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  com- 
memorate the  heroes  of  the  eventful 
day,  who  upheld  the  honour   of   the 


flag    over    the    body   of    their    dead 
captain. 

Carket,  who  well  his  place  supplied, 
The  mangling  bolts  of  death  defied 

Which  furious  round  him  raged  ; 
While  Hammick  points  his  guns  with  care, 
Nor  sends  one  faithless  shot  in  air, 

But  skilfully  engaged. 

Baron  and  Winzar's  conduct  showed 
Their  hearts  with  untamed  courage  glowed, 

And  manly  rage  displayed ; 
Whilst  every  seaman  firmly  stood, 
Midst  heaps  of  limbs  and  streams  of  blood, 

Undaunted,  undismayed. 

.  .  •  .  • 

Hark,  how  destruction's  tempests  blow, 
And  drive  to  deep  despair  the  foe, 

Who  trembling  fly  asunder  I 
The  Foudroyant  ner  horror  ceased, 
And  whilst  the  Monmouth's  fire  increased, 

Lost  all  her  power  to  thunder. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  must  have 
been  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
bard  who  celebrated  Marlborough's 
triumphs  at  Blenheim  in  these  ex- 
quisite lines  : 

Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering 

beast, 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed   in 

shoals. 

There  was  no  Tennyson  in  those 
days  to  write  "A  Ballad  of  the 
Fleet ". 

The  Foudroyant  was  soon  afloat 
under  her  new  masters.  Four  years 
after  her  capture  she  was  following 
Rodney's  flag  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
island  after  island  was  wrested  from 
the  French,  till  of  all  their  possessions 
in  the  Caribbean  seas  Hayti  alone 
remained  to  them.  The  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  half  undid  the  work  ; 
but  enough  still  remained  to  keep  the 
way  open  for  the  crowning  victory  off 
Dominica  in  1782.  The  chief  glory 
of  this  campaign  however  fell  to  the 
soldiers.  For  Rodney  (as  Mr.  Hannay 
has  reminded  us  in  his  admirable  little 
biography  of  that  great  sailor,) 1 
there  was  little  more  to  do  than  "  to 

1  Rodney,  by  David  Hannay  ;  Macmillan'a 
"Men  of  Action,"  1891. 
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superintend  the  transport  of  troops, 
to  see  them  safely  landed,  and  to 
organise  naval  brigades  to  co-operate 
with  them  on  shore."  This  he  did 
well,  as  he  did  all  work  that  was  found 
for  his  hands  to  do.  But  there  was  no 
"Twelfth  of  April"  for  him  then. 
For  that  the  fortune  of  war  bid  him 
wait, 

Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name. 

In  1774  the  Foudroyant  formed  one 
of  our  Channel  Fleet.  She  was  then 
commanded  by  Jervis,  who  brought 
her  into  such  a  condition  of  discipline 
and  efficiency  that  it  became  the 
custom  to  take  distinguished  visitors 
to  the  fleet  on  board  the  French  ship 
to  show  them  the  pattern  of  an 
English  man-of-war.  The  gossip  of 
the  time  records  a  misadventure 
which  befell  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
As  Jervis  was  handing  her  into  his 
barge  off  Brixham  quay,  the  duchess 
slipped  from  the  plank  into  the 
sea.  She  was  rescued  with  no  worse 
result  than  a  fright  and  a  wetting ; 
bat  the  latter  was  so  complete,  that 
she  was  forced  to  beg  a  change  of 
clothes  from  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
leaving  her  own  drenched  finery  in 
exchange. 

In  1778  the  Foudroyant  bore  her 
share  in  the  affair  off  Ushant,  and  it 
was  at  least  not  her  captain's  fault 
that  the  drawn  battle  was  not  pushed 
into  a  victory.  Nor,  as  Jervis 
thought,  was  it  Keppel's  fault,  to  judge 
by  his  evidence  at  the  subsequent 
court-martial,  when  the  admiral  and 
his  second  in  command,  Palliser, 
having  failed  to  beat  the  French  at 
sea,  took  to  wrangling  between 
themselves  at  home.  But  the  most 
memorable  action  in  which  the 
Foudroyant  was  engaged  under 
English  colours  was  her  duel  with 
the  Pegase,  which  curiously  enough 
was  also  fought  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  the  stars  of  midnight  seem  to 


have  been  dear  to  her.     Jervis  was  on 
his    way  to    the  Bay   of    Biscay   in 
Barrington's  squadron,  when  a  French 
convoy     was    sighted    off     Ushant, 
carrying    troops  and   stores   for   the 
East    Indies    and  escorted    by    four 
ships  of   the  line.     The   English    at 
once    gave  chase.      At   one    in   the 
morning  Jervis,  who  had  outsailed  his 
comrades,  came  up  with  the  convoy 
and    at    once    engaged    the   Pegase. 
It  was  all  over  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Of  the  English  not  a  man  was  killed, 
and  the  most  seriously  wounded  was  the 
captain  himself,  who  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  splinter.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Pegase  proved  a  less  formid- 
able antagonist  than  the  Monmouth, 
smaller  than  the  Foudroyant,   under- 
officered,   and   ill-manned ;   her   crew 
indeed    were     mostly    landsmen    on 
their    first    voyage,    and    a    lad    of 
nineteen  (a  sub-lieutenant  we  should 
call  him  now)  was  the  only  officer  on 
her  first   battery.     But  a  man  can- 
not  do  more   than   beat   his   enemy, 
and   Jervis  certainly   beat   his  very 
smartly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the    Foudroyant  and    her   successful 
captain,   now   Sir  John  with   a   red 
ribbon,  followed  Howe  into  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar  with  reinforcements  for 
the  gallant  Elliott,  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  looked  on 
in  sullen   silence.     Then   Jervis  left 
her,  to   hoist  his   broad   pendant  as 
commodore  on  the  Salisbury,  and  the 
French-built  Foudroyant   passes    out 
of  our  naval  history. 

The  new  Foudroyant  came  into  our 
navy  in  less  heroic  fashion,  her  lines 
being  laid  peacefully  down  in  Ply- 
mouth Dockyard  in  1789.  Yet  she 
was  within  an  ace  of  greatness, 
like  her  namesake,  she  was  a  two- 
decker  carrying  eighty  guns,  and  was 
expected  to  prove  a  very  smart  ship 
indeed.  It  was  hoped  that  she  would 
be  ready  for  sea  in  time  to  carry 
Nelson's  flag  as  Bear- Admiral  of  the 
Blue.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
arranged  this  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
Nelson  had  asked  for  Edward  Berry  as 
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his  captain.  Berry  was  one  of  Nelson's 
prime  favourites.  He  was  an  old 
"  Agamemnon/1  and  after  promotion, 
while  waiting  for  a  ship,  had  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Captain  on  the  great 
day  of  St.  Vincent,  had  been  the  first 
on  board  the  San  Nicholas,  and  had 
helped  Nelson  from  that  ship  into  the 
main  chains  of  the  San  Josef.  Had 
this  plan  been  effected,  there  could 
never,  let  us  hope,  have  been  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Foudroyant's  sale.  Only 
the  waters  which  lap  the  sides  of 
the  Victory  could  have  fitly  furnished 
the  last  berth  for  the  ship  which  had 
carried  Nelson's  flag  at  the  Nile. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  :  the  Foudroyant 
was  not  out  of  the  dockyard  in  time  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  memorable 
year,  1798,  Nelson  and  Berry  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Van- 
guard. 

The  Foudroyant  was  ready  however 
in  time  to  help  Sir  John  Warren  to 
destroy  Bompart's  squadron  (carry- 
ing the  notorious  Wolfe  Tone  to  his 
ignominious  death)  off  Lough  Swilly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
thus  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  French 
plans  for  fostering  Irish  rebellion.  It 
was  not  till  the  following  year  that 
she  joined  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  off  Palermo  on  June  8th  that 
Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
her  as  Bear-Admiral  of  the  Red. 
Hardy  came  with  him  as  captain, 
Brown,  who  had  brought  the  ship  out, 
taking  Hardy's  place  in  the  Vanguard. 
Berry,  then  Sir  Edward,  does  not  seem 
to  have  joined  her  till  October.  Since 
he  and  Nelson  had  parted  in  Aboukir 
Bay  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  a 
French  prison.  He  had  been  selected 
to  carry  home  the  despatches  from 
the  Nile,  and  on  his  way,  in  the 
little  fifty-gun  Leander,  Captain 
Thomas  Thompson,  had  fallen  in  with 
the  G^nereux  of  seventy-four  guns. 
Thompson  fought  his  ship  like  a  hero 
for  more  than  six  hours,  beating  back 
several  attempts  to  board;  but  at 
last,  the  Leander  having  become  un- 
governable, not  a  stick  left  standing 
but   her   bowsprit  and  the  shattered 


remains  of  the  fore  and  main-masts, 
the  greater  part  of  her  guns  disabled 
by  the  wreck  of  the  fallen  spars,  and 
a  third  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Berry 
himself  was  hurt  in  a  curious  manner, 
part  of  a  man's  skull  being  driven 
through  his  arm.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  after  a  most 
disagreeable  experience  of  French 
manners,  that  the  survivors  reached 
England,  when  Thompson  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
gallant  defence.  Berry  was  knighted 
for  his  conduct  at  the  Nile.  "  The 
support  and  assistance,"  wrote  Nelson 
in  his  official  despatch  to  St.  Vincent, 
"  we  have  received  from  Captain  Berry 
cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  I 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged 
to  be  carried  off  the  deck  ;  but  the 
service  suffered  no  loss  by  that  event. 
Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal  to  the 
important  service  then  going  on,  and 
to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
for  every  information  relative  to  this 
victory." 

The  Foudroyant  had  no  chance  of 
emulating  the  glories  of  the  Vanguard. 
The  exact  time  during  which  she  car- 
ried Nelson's  flag  seems  to  have  been 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  :  thir- 
teen months,  says  one  of  the  numerous 
correspondents  on  this  subject,  from 
the  8th  of  June,  1799,  to  the  14th  of 
June,  1800 ;  but  between  these  dates 
he  shifted  his  flag  many  times,  while 
the  Foudroyant  was  sent  on  various 
services  which  his  duties  or  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  share.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  she  fought 
her  famous  fight  with  the  Guillaume 
Tell  off  Malta.  The  Foudroyant  was 
one  of  the  squadron  then  blockading 
that  place  under  Trowbridge,  Nelson 
having  returned  in  ill-health  to  Paler- 
mo. On  the  night  of  March  29th  some 
of  the  French  ships  tried  to  escape, 
and  among  them  the  Guillaume  Tell. 
Blackwood  in  the  thirty-six  gun  frigate 
Penelope,  and  Manly  Dixon  in  the  sixty- 
gun  Lion,  were  after  her  at  once,  and 
held  her  close  in  fight  till  the  morning. 
The  Foudroyant   then  came  up,  and 
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the  rest  of  the  action  can  he  described 
by  a  professional  hand. 

March  30, 1800,  Sir  Edward  Berry,  com- 
manding his  Majesty's  ship  Foudroyant,  of 
80  guns,  after  having  landed  Lord  Nelson 
ill  in  Sicily,  came  up  with  the  Qnillaume 
Tell,  French  ship  of  84  guns  ;  and  laying 
the  Foudroyant  alongside  so  close,  that  her 
spare  anchor  was  but  just  clear  of  Ouil- 
laume  Tell's    mizzen-chains,   hailed   her 
commander.  Admiral  Decree,  and  ordered 
him  to  strike ;  the  French   Admiral  an- 
swered by  brandishing  a  sword  over  his 
bead,  and  then  discharged  a  musket  at  Sir 
Edward  Berry ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
broadside,    which    nearly   unrigged   the 
Foudroyant,  whose  guns,  however,  being 
prepared  with  three  round  shots  in  each, 
she  poured  a  most  tremendous  and  effectual 
discharge,  crashing  through  and  lhrough 
the  enemy  (described  as  a  perfect  chord  of 
harmony  in  the  ears  of  our  tars,  who  were 
in  their  turn  a  little  exposed)  but  she  fired 
another  fresh  broadside,  when  down  came 
Ouillaume  Tell's  main  and  mizzen-masts,at 
the  same  time   the  Foudroyant's  foretop 
mast,   jib-boom,  sprit-sail,    maintop-sail- 
yard,  stay-sail,  fore- sail,  and  main-sail,  all 
in  tatters.     It  was  difficult  in  this  situation 
to  get  the  ship  to  fall  off  so  as  to  maintain 
her  position.    The  combatants  therefore 
separated   for  a  few  minutes,  when  Sir 
Edward  Berry  called  his  men  from  the 
main-deck,  and  cutting  away  part  of  the 
wreck,  sot  the  ship  once  more  under  com- 
mand, tnat  is,  obedient  to  her  helm  and 
manageable,  and  again  close  alongside  her 
determined    opponent,    who   nailed   his 
colours  to  the  stump  of  the  mast  and  dis- 
played his  flag  on  a  pole  over  them.    Sir 
Edward  then   commenced  again  a  most 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  his  men  hav- 
ing now  got  into  a  system  of  firing  every 
gun    two   or  three  times    in  a  minute, 
regularly    going    through    the   exercise ; 
musquetry  was  occasionally  used,  when 
the  ship    was   very  near  on  board  the 
Ouillaume  Tell ;  but  latterly,  the  mizzen- 
maet  being  almost  in  two,  Sir  Edward 
called  the  marines  from  the  poop  and  put 
them  to  the  great  guns,  by  which  many 
lives  were  certainly   saved.     At  a   few 
minutes  past  eight  the  Ouillaume  Tell's 
fore-mast  was  shut  away,  and  becoming  a 
mere  log,  she  struck  her  colours. 

In  this  brave  affair  the  Fou- 
droyant lost  eight  killed  and  sixty- 
one  wounded,  including  her  captain, 
not  severely  enough  however  to  send 


him  below.  Both  she  and  the  Lion 
were  in  such  crippled  condition  that 
the  Penelope  had  to  take  charge 
of  the  prize  and  tow  her  into  Syra- 
cuse. Nelson  was  enraptured  with 
the  news.  Berry  in  writing  to  him 
had  said,  "  1  had  but  one  wish  this 
morning — it  was  for  you."  "I  am 
sensible  of  your  kindness,"  was  the 
answer,  "in  wishing  my  presence  at 
the  finish  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  but  I 
have  no  cause  for  sorrow.  The  thing 
could  not  be  better  done,  and  1  would 
not,  for  all  the  world,  rob  you  of  one 
particle  of  your  well-earned  laurels." 
And  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  he  wrote  in 
the  same  strain,  and  yet  more  jubilant 
tones.  "  My  friends  wished  me  to  be 
present,"  were  his  words.  "  1  have 
no  such  wish  ;  for  a  something  might 
have  been  given  to  me  which  now  can- 
not. Not  for  all  the  world  would  I 
rob  any  man  of  a  sprig  of  laurel — 
much  less  my  children  of  the  Fou- 
droyant 1  1  love  her  as  a  fond  father 
a  darling  child,  and  glory  in  her  deeds. 
I  am  vain  enough  to  feel  the  effects  of 
my  school." 

There  was  a  particular  point  in 
Berry's  wish  that  his  chief  Bad  been 
with  him.  Nelson's  instructions  from 
St.  Vincent  had  been  "  to  take,  sink, 
burn,  and  destroy"  the  French  fleet 
wherever  and  whenever  he  met  it. 
He  had  obeyed  these  general  orders 
(as  they  may  indeed  he  called)  so  well 
at  the  Nile  that  only  two  ships  of 
the  line  had  escaped,  the  Oenereux 
and  the  Ouillaume  Tell.  The  Oene- 
reux had  already  fallen  into  his 
hands  in  the  first  action  fought 
by  the  Foudroyant  since  she  had 
carried  his  flag.  Lord  Keith,  who 
had  succeeded  St.  Vincent  in  the 
Mediterranean  command,  was  block- 
ading Malta  closely,  when  he  received 
news  of  a  French  squadron  advancing 
to  the  relief.  The  Foudroyant,  with 
the  Audacious  and  the  Northum- 
berland, was  ordered  to  cruise  to 
windward,  the  lion  to  look  out  off 
the  passage  between  Ooza  and  Malta, 
while  the  Alexander  was  under 
way  on    the    south-east  side  of  the 
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island.  The  latter  first  sighted  the 
squadron,  which  was  commanded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Peree  in  the  Gene- 
reux,  and  at  once  gave  chase.  Nelson 
saw  the  proceedings,  and  in  a  fever 
lest  the  Genereux  should  strike  to  any 
ship  but  his,  crowded  all  sail  in  pur- 
suit. But  the  French  admiral  had  so 
long  a  start  that  he  would  probably 
have  escaped,  but  for  the  gallantry  of 
Captain  Peard  in  the  thirty-two  gun 
frigate  Success  who  hove-to  athwart 
him  and  raked  him  with  several  broad- 
sides. The  Success  received  some 
serious  damage  in  return,  but  one  of 
her  last  shots  struck  the  French 
admiral  down,  and  the  Foudroyant 
coming  up  at  the  moment  the  Gene- 
reux surrendered  to  her,  and  Nelson's 
wish  was  thus  accomplished  easily 
enough.  It  was  to  the  Success 
however  that  the  honours  of  the  day 
were  really  due,  and  thus,  when  the 
capture  of  the  Guillaume  Tell  had 
carried  out  St.  Vincent's  original  in- 
structions to  the  bitter  end,  it  was 
natural  that  Berry  should  have  wished 
for  his  chief  to  share  the  crowning 
triumph.  And  there  was  another  man 
who  learned  with  regret  that  Nelson 
was  not  there.  Lord  Spencer,  who 
then  presided  at  the  Admiralty,  in 
answer  to  some  desponding  and  appa- 
rently rather  petulant  letters  (which 
have  not  been  preserved)  had  written 
to  him  on  April  25th :  "  All  I  shall 
say  is,  to  express  my  extreme  regret 
that  your  health  should  be  such  as  to 
oblige  you  to  quit  your  station  off 
Malta,  at  a  time  when  I  should  sup- 
pose there  must  be  the  finest  prospect 
of  its  reduction.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  you  did  not  accomplish 
that  business  in  person,  as  the  Guil- 
laume Tell  is  your  due,  and  that 
ship  ought  not  to  strike  to  any  other. 
If  the  enemy  should  come  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  whenever  they 
do  it  will  be  suddenly,  I  should  be 
much  concerned  to  hear  that  you 
learned  of  their  arrival  in  that  sea 
either  on  shore  or  in  a  transport  at 
Palermo." 
All  through  this  time  indeed  Nelson 


was  sick  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body.  He  had  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress,  and  his  conscience  in 
those  early  days  could  not  but  re- 
proach him.  Not  sickness,  indeed,  or 
any  other  infirmity  could  ever  prevent 
Nelson  from  doing  his  duty.  But  the 
duty  he  had  to  do  now  was  no  con- 
genial one  to  a  man  of  his  spirit.  To 
drive  the  French  out  of  Naples  was 
well  enough,  but  to  restore  the  worth- 
less king  to  a  throne  he  could  not 
defend  was  less  well.  The  conduct  of 
the  cowardly  and  vindictive  crew  which 
surrounded  Ferdinand,  and  the  folly 
and  knavery  of  the  Court  itself,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  English  officers  with 
immeasurable  disgust.  The  work, 
however,  had  to  be  done,  and  it  was 
done,  thoroughly  so  far  as  Nelson  was 
concerned  and  so  far  as  a  state  so 
rotten  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  would  permit  of  its  being 
accomplished.  Over  the  method  of 
its  accomplishment  an  angry  con- 
troversy has  long  been  waged,  nor 
does  it  yet  show  any  signs  of  a  final 
settlement.  Into  this  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  The  politician  and 
the  moralist  must  decide  between 
them  on  Nelson's  conduct  in  rejecting- 
the  treaty  of  capitulation  signed  by 
Captain  Foote  and  in  refusing  to  in- 
terfere in  the  sentence  on  Carraccioli, 
who  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  on  board  the  Foudroyant. 
That  he  has  been  unjustly  censured 
on  several  points  is  now  generally 
admitted  by  his  more  reasonable 
critics ;  and  for  the  rest  perhaps 
they  will  be  content  to  say  that 
his  conduct  throughout  this  anxious 
time  was  not  marked  with  the 
humanity  which  distinguished  him 
through  all  the  other  actions  of  his 
life.  For  Nelson,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  as  humane  and  generous 
to  a  vanquished  foe  as  he  was  fierce 
and  resolute  in  action.  "Our  Nel," 
his  men  used  to  say,  "  is  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

In  the  summer  of  1800  Nelson 
struck  his  flag  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A   kindly  letter   from  Lord   Spencer 
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gave  him    permission  to  consult  his 
own    feelings    in    the    matter.      "  It 
is    by  no  means  my   wish   or  inten- 
tion/'   he  wrote,   "to   call  you  away 
from  service,  but  having  observed  that 
you  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  your  station  off  Malta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  your  health,  which 
I  am  persuaded  you  would  not  have 
thought  of  doing  without  such  neces- 
sity, it  appeared  to  me  much  more  ad- 
visable for  you  to  come  home  at  once, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
at  Palermo,  while  active  service  was 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  station. 
I  should  still  much  prefer  you  remain- 
ing to  complete  the  reduction  of  Malta, 
which  I  natter  myself  cannot  be  very 
far  distant,  and  I  still  look  with  an- 
xious   expectation  to  the  Guillaume 
Tell  striking  to  your  flag.     But  if,  un- 
fortunately, these  agreeable  events  are 
to    be   prevented  by  your  having  too 
much  exhausted  yourself  in  the  service 
to  be  equal  to  follow  them  up,  I  am 
quite  clear,  and  I  believe  I  am  joined 
in  opinion  by  all  your  friends  here, 
that  you  will  be  more  likely  to  recover 
your  health  and  strength  in  England 
than  in  an  inactive    situation  at  a 
Foreign  Court."     In  truth  both  health 
and  strength  needed  recovery.     Since 
he  had  left  England  in  the  spring  of 
1798   Nelson  had   hardly  known  an 
hour's   rest.      The  great    heart    and 
the  feeble  body  were  alike  sick  and  out 
of  tune.  Berry  had  patched  up  the  Fou- 
droyant  and  brought  her  back  to  Pal- 
ermo, and  on  April  21st  Nelson  hoisted 
his  flag  on  her  for  the  last  time.     He 
had    hoped    to  make  the  homeward 
voyage  in   her,    but   she  was  in   no 
condition   for  it.     On  June  10th  he 
sailed     from    Palermo,    having    the 
Queen  of  Naples   with   her  children 
and  the  Hamiltons  on  board.     Leg- 
horn was  reached   on   the   14th,  and 
there    Nelson    and    the    Foudroyant 
parted  company.      He    travelled    to 
England  by  way  of  Vienna,  and  Berry 
took  the  ship  into  Minorca  to  refit. 
Before  striking  his  flag  Nelson  received 
a  touching  proof  of  the  love  his  men 
bore  for  him  in  the  following  letter 


addressed  to  him  by  his  barge's  crew : 
"  My  Lord, — It  is  with  extreme  grief 
that  we  find  you  are  about  to  leave 
us.  We  have  been  along  with  you 
(although  not  in  the  same  ship)  in 
every  engagement  your  Lordship  has 
been  in,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
most  humbly  beg  of  your  Lordship  to- 
permit  us  to  go  to  England,  as  your 
boat's  crew,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or 
in  any  way  that  may  seem  most  pleas- 
ing" to  your  Lordship.  My  Lord, 
pardon  the  rude  style  of  seamen,  who- 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  writing, 
and  believe  us  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
ever  humble  and  obedient  servants, 
barge's  cbew  of  the  foudroyaht."' 
In  the  following  year  the  Foudroyant 
served  as  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship  on 
the  same  station,  and  it  was  on  board 
of  her  that  Abercrombie  closed  hia 
gallant  life  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Five  years  later,  though  not  actually 
engaged,  she  was  carrying  the  flag  of 
Sir  John  Warren,  under  whom  she  had 
received  her  baptism  of  fire,  in  the 
affair  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  Belle  Poule  and  the  Marengo. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  Fou- 
droyant is  not  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Nelson  as  the  Victory  is  sacred,  or 
as  the  Agamemnon,  the  Captain,  the 
Vanguard,   and  the  Elephant  would 
be  sacred.     Nevertheless  she  was  his 
ship,  and  in  her  he  fought  the  enemies- 
of    England.     The   sentiment   which 
should  wish  for  those  reasons  to  pre- 
serve   her    as    an    heirloom    to    the 
English  nation  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
laughed  at,  provided  it  be  the  genuine 
feeling   of    the  people  and   not    the 
manufactured   emotion  of   the  news- 
papers.    Englishmen    are    commonly 
believed  to  be  ashamed  of  indulgence 
in  such  sentiment.  The  belief  is  partly 
perhaps  founded  on  the  extraordinary 
forms  our  national  tribute  to  departed 
greatness  is  apt  to  take.    Too  many  of 
the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
innumerable  monstrosities  blackening 
in  the  smoke  of   London,  might  not 
unreasonably  suggest   to  a  foreigner 
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that  we  took  little  pride  in  the  men 
whose  achievements  we  could  find 
no  worthier  means  to  commemorate. 
Nor  indeed  would  it  be  easy  to  add 
another  exception  from  this  general 
reproach  so  notable  as  that  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  has  provided  in  his  fine 
statue  of  Gordon.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  probably  as  much  sen- 
timent as  others,  though  we  may 
seem  to  prefer  to  reserve  it  for.  our 
own  times  and  selves,  on  which  we 
are  certainly  not  backward  in  indulg- 
ing it,  and  apparently  not  ashamed. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  no  doubt  the 
fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  affect 
an  indifference  to  national  glory,  to 
depreciate  what  has  been  contempt- 
uously called  "  the  Rule  Britannia 
strain,"  and  generally,  with  Thu- 
cydides,  to  hold  that  the  exploits  of 
our  ancestors  were  no  great  things. 
This  affectation  however  has  for- 
tunately never  spread  beyond  that 
select  circle  which  is  too  intent  on 
admiring  its  own  members  to  spare 
any  time  for  the  herd  outside. 
The  bulk  of  the  English  people 
still  regard  with  affectionate  pride 
the  great  figures  of  the  past  whose 
valour  and  genius  have  made  their 
country  what  it  is.  This  is  indeed  a 
sentiment  of  which  no  nation  need  be 
ashamed,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  which 
is  the  surest  sign  of  a  nation's  decay. 
"It  is,"  wrote  the  historian  of  the 
siege  of  Londonderry,  recording  the 
care  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  still  preserve  every  memorial 
of  the  heroic  defence,  "it  is  a  senti- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  higher  and 
purer  part  of  human  nature,  and  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  strength  of 
states.  A  people  which  takes  no  pride 
in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote 
ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything 
worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
remote  descend  ints."  We  believe  that 
this  sentiment  still  flourishes  among 
us,  and  needs  no  artificial  prompting. 
Nor,  for  its  sake,  should  we  care  to 
consider  too  curiously  the  form  it 
takes,  or  the  various  phases  of  emo- 
tion which  accompany  it.     If   it   be 


grounded  on  a  basis  of  reality,  we  may 
rely  that,  when  the  first  burst  of  popu- 
lar feeling  has  spent  itself,  it  will  be 
guided  by  reason  to  a  fitting  issue. 
But  it  must  be  genuine.  If  the  stir 
that  has  been  raised  over  the  sale  of 
the  Foudroyant  into  foreign  hands 
should  prove  to  be,  as  there  is  at  pre- 
sent at  least  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose, but  a  manufactured  sentiment 
awakening  no  echo  from  the  national 
voice  it  will  be  because  the  English 
people  conceive  that  they  need  no 
stimulant  to  keep  the  memory  of 
Nelson  green,  and  that  in  the  historic 
fabric  of  the  Victory  they  have  a 
tribute  to  his  glory  which  needs  no 
supplement.  For  such  men  as  this 
"  mighty  sailor  "  they  may  well  make 
the  proud  claim  of  Pericles,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  their  sepulchre :  "  Not 
only  are  they  commemorated  by 
columns  and  inscriptions  in  their  own 
country,  but  in  foreign  lands  there 
dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them,  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men."  Should  this  be  so,  it 
will  be  no  cause  for  regret,  or  for  mur- 
muring at  the  national  sluggishness. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  should  it  prove 
to  be  otherwise,  we  may  rest  in  equal 
complacency.  Nelson  is  the  popular 
hero,  and  no  honest  man  need  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  people  did 
well  to  be  angry  at  the  thought  that 
the  ship  which  had  carried  his  flag 
was  to  be  broken  up  to  toast  fat 
burgomaster's  shins  or  light  their 
sleepy  wives  to  bed. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
case,  which  seems  to  us  of  more  real 
importance.  Many  apologies  have  been 
made  for  the  action  of  the  Admiralty ; 
some  have  even  been  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Board.  We  are  told 
that  the  berth  now  occupied  by  her  is 
imperatively  needed ;  that  the  cost  of 
breaking  an  old  ship  up,  and  the  cost 
of  preserving  her,  are  more  consider- 
able than  a  landsman  can  easily  con- 
ceive ;  we  are  reminded  that  twelve 
thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  keep- 
ing the  Victory  afloat.  All  this  may 
be  very  true.     No  one  doubts  that  our 
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navy  is  a  costly  necessity,  nor  would 
any  rational  man  demand  that  the 
Admiralty  should  throw  away  its 
funds,  not  always  ungrudgingly  given, 
on  the  gratification  of  every  passing 
whim  of  popular  sentiment.  No  great 
outcry,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  be 
raised  when  the  time  comes  for  dis- 
posing of  the  ironclads  which  shared 
in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
But  this  case  stands  by  itself;  no 
similar  one  is  likely  to  occur  again,  at 
least  within  a  period  for  which  we 
need  bestir  ourselves  to  take  present 
thought.  If  the  Admiralty  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  let  the  Fou- 
droyant  be  broken  up,  they  might 
surely  have  so  contrived  that  the 
operation  should  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  dockyards,  and  that  this 
last  relic  of  a  glorious  time  should  not 
have  fallen  into  alien  hands.  We  know 
now  moreover  that  the  satisfaction  of 
their  economical  conscience  has  re- 
sulted in  a  gain  of  just  two  thousand 
pounds  I  As  three  or  four  times  that 
sum  is  now  necessary  to  buy  our  pro- 
perty back,  it  would  appear  that  the 
German  ship-breakers,  if  disappointed 


of  their  firewood,  will  have  no  other 
reason  to  regret  their  bargain.  Two 
thousand  pounds  t  "  Fay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy 
you  have  done  her :  the  one  you  may 
do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other 
with  current  repentance.19  But  jesting 
apart,  it  is  not  a  creditable  transaction, 
look  at  it  as  we  may ;  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  think  that  the  discredit 
has  been  brought  on  us  by  that  branch 
of  the  Administration  on  which  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our 
country  are  generally  considered  to 
depend.  If  our  Admiralty  be  so 
desperately  in  need  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  the  possible  condition  of  our 
"first  line  of  defence"  becomes  a 
matter  for  grave  anxiety.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  ourselves  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
boast  seems  to  be  generally  allowed. 
If  we  are  in  a  fool's  paradise,  by  all 
means  let  us  get  out  of  it  so  quickly 
as  may  be.  If  not,  for  decency's  sake 
let  us  give  our  old  clothes  to  our  owa 
people,  and  not  hawk  them  about 
among  foreign  slopsellers. 
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It  may  not  be  quite  easy  to  answer 
the  apparently  simple  question,  what 
it  is  that  the  world  loses  in  the  death 
of  a  great  poet  such  as  he  who  has 
just  passed  away.  For  our  poet  was, 
like  Lear,  "  four-score  and  upwards," 
and  we  could  not  have  hoped  for 
much,  if  any,  absolutely  new  fruit  of 
his  genius.  It  is  not  as  when  men 
have  had  bitterly  to  reflect,  in  losing 
a  Shelley  or  a  Keats,  a  Mozart  or  a 
Schubert,  that  they  were  burying  in 
the  grave  not  only  a  fair  possession, 
but  "  yet  fairer  hopes,"  that  the  voice 
was  mute,  and  the  wondrous  imagina- 
tion numbed  for  ever,  while  powers 
were  yet  in  fullest  vigour,  or  even  not 
yet  matured.  And  still  we  say, — it 
must  have  been  repeated  ten  thousand 
times  during  the  last  month — that  we 
are  the  poorer  for  our  loss.  Yet  Lord 
Tennyson  (one  shrinks  even  now  from 
calling  him  Tennyson  only,  and  so 
confessing  that  he  has  gone  to  the 
majority)  has  taken  nothing  away 
with  him  of  all  his  splendid  work. 
All  that  has  made  us  wiser,  better, 
happier,  in  his  poetry  is  with  us  still, 
and  nothing  can  take  it  from  us, 
though  changes  may  too  easily  come 
upon  men  affecting  their  own  attitude 
towards  that  poetry. 

Of  course,  in  one  real  and  most  deep 
sense  we  are  all,  as  individuals,  mourn- 
ing a  private  and  personal  bereave- 
ment. And  our  grief  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  No  one  of  those  to  whom 
his  poetry  has  been  among  the  greatest 
blessings  of  their  lives  (and  such  are 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands)  can  have  failed,  though 
his  eyes  never  beheld  the  poet,  to 
love  him  as  a  dear  friend  unseen. 
But  apart  from  personal  loss,  there 
still  remains  a  meaning  which  we 
understand  when  we  say  that  the 
English-speaking  world,  our   English 


race,  feels  the  poorer  for  this  event. 
It  dispirits  and  discourages  us,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  last  of  a  long 
line  has  departed,  and  we  are  anxious 
and  uneasy  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  Are  there  any  other 
poets,  prophets,  teachers,  of  the  same 
rank  in  store  for  us  ?  For  those  who 
are  least  anxious,  perhaps  least  able, 
to  analyze  and  compare,  are  certain 
that  their  instinct  does  not  deceive 
them  when  they  recognise  in  Tennyson 
something  different  in  kind,  as  well  as 
in  degree,  from  all  the  many  accom- 
plished and  musical  writers  of  verse, 
who  in  their  turn  and  for  their  pur- 
pose interest  and  please  us. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  the 
right  word  that  shall  define  the  differ- 
ence here  pointed  to.  "  Originality," 
"  individuality,"  «  distinction,"  all  are 
inadequate,  though  all  are  component 
parts.  The  poet  may  display  all 
these  and  yet  fail  in  taking  hold  of 
the  reader,  in  bewitching,  in  fasci- 
nating. There  is  the  word  "  charm," 
akin  to  "bewitch,"  that  brings  us 
something  nearer  to  what  we  seek. 
That  old  and  obsolete  word  "take," 
so  dear  to  the  Elizabethans,  meant 
nearly  the  same  thing : 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  familiar  lines  supply  us  with  a 
suggestion  at  least  of  what  Tennyson's 
poetry  has  been  to  those  who  love 
him.  His  diction  haunts  us,  and  glad- 
dens and  purifies  while  it  haunts.  And 
this  it  is  which  makes  him,  with  what- 
ever other  immense  differences,  so 
Shakespearian.  His  verse  is  so  human, 
while  also  so  bewitching  and  so  haunt- 
ing. As  an  artist  in  verbal  expres- 
sion he  ranks  with  Shelley  and  Keats. 
Yet  while  for   all  the  best  verse  of 
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those  poets  oar  admiration  never 
wanes,  that  admiration  rarely  warms 
into  affection,  and  its  appeal  is  there- 
fore to  the  lesser  number.  It  be- 
witches, but  only  now  and  again  it 
moves.     Keats's  autumn — 

Season  of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness — 

is  as  Tennysonian  perhaps  as  any- 
thing that  a  poet  of  marked  indi- 
viduality ever  produced,  and  it  moves 
us  within  its  limits,  but  not  within 
Tennyson's.  When  we  recall  the 
latter's  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
school  of  landscape  painting, — as  in 
the  lines : 

Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down  ; 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  burn  itself  away  ! 

Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair, 
Bay  round  with  flames  her  disc  of  seed  ; 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air — 

it  is  always  because  such  descriptions 
are  in  close  touch  with  man,  his  sor- 
rows, his  hopes,  his  eternal  destiny. 
The  "  unwatched,  unloved  "  imports  a 
new  beauty,  and  a  poignant  pathos, 
into  the  summer  garden.  It  is  this 
quality  in  Tennyson  that  has  endeared 
him  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
English  poet  to  the  hearts  of  his 
fellows : 

Mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

And  this,  too,  has  secured  his  fame 
beyond  (as  we  believe)  the  possibility 
of  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  so 
unanimous  to-day.  It  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Lord  Tennyson,  living  to  his 
great  age,  to  watch  the  fluctuations  of 
his  own  reputation,  and  to  see  the  pen- 
dulum after  some  few  movements  all 
but  cease  to  move.  For  he  could  look 
back  upon  sixty  years  of  his  life's 
work,  from  the  little  volume  (so  pre- 
cious to  us  now)  of  1830,  where  among 
much  that  was  elvish  and  fantastic, 
much  that  was  redolent  of  Keats, 
much  that  showed  the  young  poet  to 
be  not  yet  emancipated  from  the  thrall 
of  the  poets  he  most  loved,  yet  bore 


manifest  witness  that  a  new  voice,  and 
no  echo,  was   speaking  to  ears  that 
could  hear.     For  did  it  not  contain 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  "1 
From  that  date  to  the  day  when  "  Cross- 
ing the  Bar"  proved   that   the  lyric 
poet  had  lost  nothing  of  his  cunning, 
and  had  gained  something  deeper,  more 
divine  than  cunning,  Lord  Tennyson 
had  watched  the  variations  of  poetical 
taste  and  opinion.     We,  his  readers, 
have  watched  them  also,  in  ourselves 
and  in  one  another.     Many  a  reader 
has,  I  believe,  known  what  it  is  to 
lose  something  of  his  first  love  (not 
without  sorrow,  as  for  a  lost  illusion), 
and  then  later  to  have  returned  to  his 
allegiance,   acknowledging    with    hu- 
miliation that  the  cause  had  lain  in 
himself.   We  have  known  men  confess 
that  their  early  enthusiasm  had  once 
suffered  reaction.     They  had  listened 
to  voices  crying, "  All  this  is  too  suave, 
too  polished  in  style,  too  conservative, 
too  orthodox,  too  timid  in  politics  or 
religious   outlook,   too    decorous,   too 
little  adventurous  in  the  treatment  of 
human  passion.     We  want  more  free- 
dom, less  fear,  in  those   who  would 
help  to  regenerate  mankind."    They 
had     been     called     to    admire    this 
and  that  new  voice  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  these  various  conditions,  and 
for  a  while  they  followed  what  they 
believed  to  be  some  bolder  guide,  some 
more  iospiring  force.     But,  by  and  by, 
they  had  come  to  find  that  the  new 
could  not  do  for  them  what  the  old 
had  done.     They  were  neither  happier 
nor  stronger  for  the  change,  and  when 
they    returned   they   found   that   the 
teacher  who  had  won  their  earlier  love 
was  greater  than  they  had  known.    So 
true  is  it  that  second  thoughts  are  not 
always  best,  but  rather  (as  the  master 
himself    said),    "third,   which   are   a 
riper  first." 

It  is  significant  that  Tennyson 
never  exposed  himself  to  the  charge 
of  political  apostasy  which  has  so 
often  been  brought  against  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey ;  a  charge 
which,  though  Browning  gave  it  the 
support  of  his  great  authority,  must 
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be  pronounced  shallow  and  unphilo- 
sophical.  Until  we  receive  that  full 
and  complete  biography  which  every 
one  is  hoping  will  some  day  be  ours, 
and  from  the  hand  best  qualified  for 
the  task,  we  must  be  cautious  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  growth  of  Tenny- 
son's opinions,  except  as  they  are  re- 
flected in  the  order  of  his  successive 
poems.  But  there  are  no  indications, 
I  think,  that  Tennyson  ever  dreamed 
such  dreams  as  the  French  Revolution 
had  opened  to  the  young  poets  of  the 
previous  generation.  When  Tennyson 
was  young,  that  "  dawn "  in  which 
Wordsworth  found  it  "bliss  to  be 
alive,"  had  long  passed,  and  had 
broadened  into  a  day  wherein  most 
men  confessed  the  ruin  of  many 
cherished  hopes,  and  were  learning 
sterner  and  sadder  lessons.  But  what- 
ever the  events  in  the  actual  con- 
temporary history  of  his  country  that 
served  to  mould  Tennyson's  views, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
political  bias  was  mostly  determibed 
by  the  great  thinkers*  on  whom  he 
had  earliest  trained  himself,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  great  poets, — and  the 
greatest  of  all,  Shakespeare.  This  in- 
fluence upon  Tennyson  opens  too  large 
a  theme  to  be  treated  here.  Sufficient 
now  to  note  that  while  he  shared  the 
divine  Shakespearian  sympathy  with 
all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest,  and 
"felt  with  king  and  peasant  alike," 
he  yet  (like  Shakespeare)  recognised  no 
virtue  either  in  "classes  "  or  *'  masses/' 
save  as  they  were  made  wise  through 
justice,  reverence,  and  self-denial. 
That  Shakespeare's  own  attitude  to- 
wards the  "  mob "  was  somewhat 
scornful,  that  there  was  a  strong  vein 
of  the  so-called  aristocrat  in  that  War- 
wickshire farmer's  son,  has  often  been 
inferred,  and  perhaps  justly,  so  far  as 
one  may  penetrate  his  dramatic 
disguise  and  read  the  real  man.  It 
was  not  in  this,  if  it  existed,  that 
Tennyson  followed  him;  but  rather 
in  the  quality  just  before  mentioned, 
of  insight  into  the  true  source  of 
national  greatness,  freedom  based 
upon  moral  discipline.  When  our  later 


poet  seems  to  speak  with  bitterness 
of  "brainless  mobs,"  the  "red  fool- 
fury  of  the  Seine,"  and  the  like,  it  is 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  mob  is  not  one  jot 
more  respectable  than  the  unwisdom 
of  any  rank  above  them.  Un- 
righteousness and  self-seeking  at  either 
extremity  of  the  scale,  there  he  finds 
most  reason  to  fear — 

Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane,  and  crowns 
be  just. 

Even  in  the  "  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed 
rogue  "  of  Maud  there  is  nothing  of 
scorn,  nothing  of  the  misanthrope. 
For  the  speaker  in  the  poem  is  himself 
yearning  for  a  time  when  "  self  shall 
be  annulled "  in  the  presence  of  a 
dire  common  necessity.  He  trusts 
that  a  war,  most  dreadful  of  all  reme- 
dies, may  draw  men  together  and 
make  them  feel  their  true  unity, 
because  then  they  most  "need  one 
another."  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  a 
like  occasion  Shakespeare  puts  into  a 
dozen  words  almost  the  whole  moral 
of  Tennyson's  poem.  Only  he  places 
them,  for  his  purpose,  in  the  mouth 
of  his  arch-cynic.  When  Falstaff  is 
recruiting  from  among  the  most  de- 
generate and  worthless  of  his  fellows, 
he  styles  them  "  the  cankers  of  a  calm 
world  and  a  long  peace."  And  being 
a  cynic,  he  recognises  no  possible 
redeeming  power  in  the  war  that  was 
coming.  He  perceives  in  the  useless 
of  the  world  only  "  Food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder  I " 

We  possess,  as  yet,  no  edition  of 
the  poems  arranged  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  but  in  the  successive 
volumes  published  between  1830  and 
1889  we  have  something  sufficiently 
near  it  to  serve  as  a  key  to  that 
epitome  of  his  poetic  life  supplied  in 
"  Merlin  and  the  Gleam."  The  poem, 
appeared  in  the  volume,  JJemeler 
and  Otlwr  Poems,  which  the  w liter, 
then  past  his  eightieth  year,  apparently 
believed  would  be  his  last  gift  to  the 
world.  The  volume,  we  all  remember, 
ended  with  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  and 
it  was  fitting  that  these  two  poems 
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should  appear  together  as  com- 
panions, for  while  "  Crossing  the  Bar  " 
was  the  humble  and  hopeful  outlook 
of  the  man  towards  the  future,  in 
"  Merlin  and  the  Gleam  "  we  have  a 
retrospect  of  his  whole  poetic  life. 
The  poem  is  difficult,  and  enigmatical, 
but  not  hopelessly  so  to  those  who  may 
have  followed  with  any  care  the  same 
history  as  illustrated  by  the  volumes 
in  their  order.  For  in  it  we  read  of 
a  magician  nearing  his  own  life's 
end,  and  feeling  that  he  has  a 
lesson  to  leave  to  the  younger  mariner 
just  about  to  embark  on  the  un- 
certain deep,  and  watching  him 
with  anxious  and  perhaps  envious 
glance.  He  tells  the  young  mariner 
how  in  his  first  youth  the  Wizard  found 
him  at  sunrise,  and  woke  him,  and 
44 learned  him  magic/' — and  the  Wizard 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Spirit  of 
Poetry  who  found  the  youthful  Burns 
at  the  plough  and  threw  the  prophet's 
mantle  around  him.  But  the  Wizard 
taught  him  more  than  magic ;  he 
taught  him  to  have  an  ideal  and  to 
pursue  it.  "  Follow  the  Gleam ;  "  he 
obeys  the  call  and  accepts  the  poet's 
function.  But  soon  comes  dis- 
couragement and  disappointment. 
Criticism  crosses  his  path,  and  says 
him  nay. 

A  barbarous  people 
Blind  to  the  magic, 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarled  at  and  cursed  me. 
A  demon  vexed  me, 
The  light  retreated, 
The  landnkip  darkened, 
The  melody  deadened. 

But  throughout  all,  the  clearer  voice 
never  ceased  to  whisper  "  Be  of  better 
cheer,  believe  in  your  Ideal  " — 

The  Master  whispered, 
Follow  the  Gleam. 

And  the  gleam  fell  in  turn  upon  many 
varied  objects,  alluring  the  young  poet 
— the  fantastical,  the  romantic,  the 
supernatural ;  but  not  less  so,  a*  these 
one  by  one  lost  their  charm,  the 
simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  simple 
men.    Sections  iv.  and  v.  of  the  poem 


have  their  counterpart  and  their  com- 
mentary in  the  lovely  lines  from  the 
prologue  to  Peter  Bell,  where 
Wordsworth  replies  to  the  "  little 
boat"  that  would  fain  carry  him 
away  to  realms  of  Faery,  far  removed 
from  this  world  and  its  pursuits  : 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

Over  all  these  in  turn  the  Light  shone, 
leading  him  on  through  his  quickened 
interest  in  man  to  the  ideal  hero  of 
Romance,  Arthur  the  blameless  king — 
when  at  this  juncture, 

Clouds  and  darkness 
Closed  upon  Camelot* 
Arthur  had  vanished 
I  knew  not  whither, 
The  king  who  loved  me 
And  cannot  die. 

It  is  surely  not  daring  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  here  blends  in  thought 
the  Arthur  of  legend  with  that  other 
Arthur, — the  Arthur  of  In  Memoriam, 
his  own  closest  friend  and  brother,  the 
"man  he  held  as  half  divine" — and 
that  he  thus  shadows  forth  how  love 
and  sorrow  for  such  a  friend  not  only 
for  the  while  threw  fictitious  tears  and 
imaginary  ideals  into  the  shade,  but 
filled  heaven  and  earth  henceforward 
with  new  meanings,  and  himself  almost 
with  a  new-born  faith  and  hope.  The 
cloud  that  had  fallen  on  Camelot  lifted 
once  again,  never  to  return. 

The  Gleam  that  had  waned  to  a  wintry 
glimmer 

On  icy  fallow 

And  faded  forest, 

Drew  to  the  valley 

Named  of  the  Shadow, 

And  slowly  brightening 

Out  of  the  glimmer, 
And  slowly  moving  again  to  a  melody 

Yearningly  tender, 

Fell  on  the  shadow, 

No  longer  a  shadow, 
But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

Is  it  being  wise  above  what  is  written 
to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  poet's 
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mystery?  Tet  the  poem  is  clearly 
autobiographical;  it  could  not  have 
been  meant  as  an  ingenious  riddle; 
it  is  written  in  the  poet's  very  heart's 
blood.  He  must  have  wished  those 
who  had  long  studied  him  with  heart 
and  brain,  with  reverence  and  love, 
through  the  changing  experiences  of 
his  career,  to  find  in  it  some  key  to 
•questions  they  had  asked  and  problems 
that  had  baffled  them.  The  actual 
material  for  its  interpretation  is  in  the 
hands  of  us  all.  The  two  earliest  vol- 
umes, neglected  or  mocked  by  all  but 
-a  discerning  few  ;  the  long  interval  of 
silence  between  1833  and  1842 ;  the 
-second  volume  of  the  edition  of  1842 
with  the  Morte  <T Arthur,  and  the  Two 
Voices  (significantly  dated  1833,  the 
year  of  Hallam's  death) ;  In  Memoriam 
in  1850 — with  these  and  other  clues 
in  mind  (not  forgetting  Maud  in  1855), 
it  is  possible  to  read  with  something 
>like  confidence  the  story  and  the  lesson 
of  this  unique  confession. 

Very  touching  is  it  as  bearing  on 
Tennyson's  life  -  long  devotion  to 
Shakespeare,  that  as  almost  the 
most  perfect  poem  in  the  little 
volume  of  1830,  "  Mariana,"  sprang 
from  a  single  phrase  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  so  Shakespeare  was  the  last 
volume  to  fall  from  his  hands  when 
"  life  and  t  thought "  were  ebbing 
irom  him.  The  lines  from  Cymbeline 
to  which,  as  it  seemed,  he  wished  to 
^direct  those  around  his  bed,  convey 
little  meaning  divorced  from  their 
-context,  but  in  their  place  they  had 
been  always  a  special  joy  to  him. 
He  had  called  them  the  "tenderest 
repartee  "  in  all  Shakespeare,  and  few 
will  dissent  from  his  judgment.  When 
the  much  injured,  much  suffering 
Imogen  is  restored  to  her  husband's 
Arms,  she  asks  him  in  delicate  rebuke 
whether  he    will   ever  again  hazard 


such  an  experiment  as  had  all  but 
wrecked  two  lives  for  ever : 

Wily  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  you  ? 

and,  on  the  word,  she  flings  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  and  challenges  him, 
half  passionately,  half  playfully,  to 
repeat  his  error : 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again  ! 

It  is  here  that  the  noble  and  beautiful 
retort  is  uttered,  making  husband  and 
wife  once  more,  and  for  ever,  one : 

Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  criticism 
thus  for  the  last  time  reiterated,  was 
more  than  a  criticism,  that  it  was  a 
farewell  message  to  one  with  whom  his 
thoughts  were  busy  to  the  end ;  one 
"near,  dear,  and  true,"  who  to  the 
dying  tree  was  still  the  fruit  nearest 
and  dearest  ? 

No  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho*  he  make  you  evermore 
Nearer  and  dearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall. 

And  thus  has  passed  away  from 
among  us  the  wielder  of  the  most  wide- 
reaching,  beneficent,  spiritual  influence 
in  our  later  literature.  Our  Arthur 
has  vanished,  but  "he  cannot  die." 
If  his  failing  eyes  rested,  while  the 
leaves  of  Cymbdine  were  turned, 
upon  the  familiar  dirge,  he  must 
have  taken  courage  from  the  lines, 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

For  to  him  the  highest  wages  of  noble 
verse,  even  as  of  virtue,  were, 

The  glory  of  going  on, — and  still  to  be. 

Alfred  Aingeb. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


On  the  3rd  of  November  last  a 
deputation  from  the  London  County 
Council,  including  Mr.  John  Burns 
and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  urge  upon  him  the  claims 
of  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Burns,  who 
acted  as  spokesman,  asserted  that  the 
amount  of  distress  already  resulting 
from  want  of  work  in  East  London 
was  exceptionally  severe,  and  that  mat- 
ters would  grow  worse  as  the  winter 
advanced.  The  remedy  which  he 
advocated  was  the  issue  by  the  Board 
of  a  circular  to  all  the  local  authorities 
of  London,  recommending  them  forth- 
with to  put  in  hand  such  public  works 
as  would  give  employment  to  as  many 
men  as  possible. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Burns 
addressed  the  Government,  another 
"  Labour  Member  "  of  Parliament  har- 
angued a  crowd  on  Tower  Hill.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  after  alleging  that  for  the 
last  two  years  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  all  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  growing,  until  their  total  to-day 
could  not  be  less  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  advocated  not  only  the  utmost 
use  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of 
their  powers  of  making  work,  but 
also  the  establishment  of  municipal 
workshops. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  guess  at 
the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  result  would 
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be  of  little  value.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  take  holidays  of  greater 
or  less  duration  at  some  period  of  the 
year ;  and  my  figures  would  be  vitiated 
by  the  inclusion  not  only  of  those  who 
are  voluntarily  out  of  work,  but  also  of 
those  out  of  work  through  illness  and 
often  drawing  sick-pay  from  their  clubs. 
They  would  also  include  the  members  of 
season-trades,  who  earn  high  wages 
when  at  work,  and  look  forward  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  a  regular  slack  sea- 
son. But  if  the  actual  figures,  though 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  scarcely 
relevant  to  the  question,  a  comparison 
of  the  two  speeches  to  which  we  have 
alluded  suggests  one  reflection.  Mr. 
Burns  bases  his  argument  upon  the  con- 
tention that  distress  at  present  is  ex- 
ceptional ;  while  Mr.  Hardie  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  exactly  opposite  ground 
that  distress  is  constant,  or  rather 
constantly  increasing.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  positions  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  vital  importance. 

I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  Mr. 
Hardie's  position  in  detail.  It  is  one 
which  agitators  have  at  all  times  occu- 
pied. If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  country  for 
whom  there  is  no  employment,  then 
we  are  suffering  from  over-population, 
an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
except  wholesale  emigration,  supple- 
mented by  an  effective  determination 
on  the  part  of  those   left   behind   to 
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check  any  increase  of  the  population 
in  the  future.  Fortunately  we  are  not 
yet  driven  to  rely  upon  such  a  forlorn 
hope.  Mr.  Giffen  and  other  statis- 
ticians have  given  us  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  our  faith.  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet 
written  in  1884,  in  which  that  inde- 
fatigable student  of  facts  summed  up 
his  researches  into  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years. 

While  the  individual  incomes   of  the 
working    classes  have  largely  increased, 
the  prices  of  the  main  articles  of  their 
consumption  have  rather  declined ;  and 
the    inference,  as  to  their  being    much 
better  off,  which  would  be  drawn  from 
these  facts,  is  fully  supported  by  statistics 
showing  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  mortality, 
an  increase  of  the  consumption  of  articles 
in  general  use,  an  improvement  in  general 
education,    a    diminution    of  crime    and 
pauperism,  a  vast  increase  of  the  number 
of  depositors  in  savings-banks,  and  other 
evidences  of  general  well-being.    Finally, 
the  increase  of  the  return  to  capital  has 
not  been  in  any  way  in  proportion,   the 
yield  on  the  same  amount  of  capital  being 
less  than  it  was,  and   the  capital  itself 
being  more  diffused,  while  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour  has  enormously  increased. 

If  we  use  Mr.  Giffen' s  tests  we 
cannot  say  that  the  progress  which  he 
establishes  has  ceased.  The  thrift- 
agencies  continue  to  tell  their  old 
tale,  and  the  Poor  Law  returns  need 
no  comment.  Last  year  the  average 
number  of  indoor  paupers  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  proportionately  to  the 
population,  less  than  in  any  year  since 
1878,  when  the  ratio  was  the  same, 
while  the  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  out-relief  was  absolutely  less 
than  in  any  previous  year  on  record. 
The  number  of  adult  able-bodied 
paupers  last  year,  3*2  per  one  thousand 
of  the  population  was  less  than  in  any 
previous  year  on  record  except  its 
immediate  predecessor,  when  it  was 
31. 

The  question  whether  at  any 
particular  time  and  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  country  there  is  exceptional 
distress  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 


Its  determination  however  is  undoubt- 
edly a  primary  duty  of  all  bodies 
engaged  in  the  administration  of 
relief.  To  assume  the  absence  of  such 
exceptional  distress  may  lead  to 
suffering  which  might  have  been 
avoided;  to  assume  its  presence  may 
produce  much  worse,  because  more 
lasting,  evils. 

How  then  is  this  question  to  be 
answered  ¥  The  truth  is  not  to  be 
learnt  by  listening  to  paid  agitators 
on  Mile  End  Waste,  on  Tower  Hill, 
or  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  size  of  the 
crowds  which  form  their  audiences. 
Working  men  in  work  will  often 
attend  such  meetings  if  they  think 
that  by  doing  so  they  can  serve  a 
class  or  party  purpose ;  but  there  is 
another  material  from  which  a  crowd 
can  always  be  made,  a  material, 
whose  presence  complicates  the 
problem  both  by  obscuring  the  real 
facts,  and  by  contaminating  all  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

The  unemployed  must  be  divided  at 
the  outset  into  two  classes,  those  who 
want  work  and  cannot  get  it,  and  those 
who  do  not  want  it.  For  my  present 
purpose  these  classes  must  be  treated 
as  distinct,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them.  The  rowdiest  loafer  will 
work  rather  than  starve,  while  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  genuine 
labourer,  if  not  gifted  with  much 
energy  or  force  of  character,  will,  by 
association  with  the  inmates  of  the 
common  lodging-houses,  and  by  habi- 
tuation to  the  receipt  of  "charity," 
gradually  fall  into  the  lower  class. 
While  therefore  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  among  the  "submerged" 
unemployed  there  are  many  who  were 
once  capable  of  honest  and  regular 
work,  we  must  also  accept  it  as  a  fact 
that  this  " submerged"  multitude  is 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  apart 
from  religious  influences,  incurably 
idle.  Of  this  multitude  the  most  re- 
spectable section  consists  perhaps  of 
the  tramps  who  spend  the  summer 
walking  about   the    country,  who  fill 
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the  casual  wards,  and  who  come  to 
London  in  winter  for  the  harvest  of 
Christmas  charity.  The  most  enter- 
prising members  of  the  class  may 
turn  burglars,  the  least  energetic  settle 
down  to  a  career  of  street  mendicancy. 
That  this  class,  taken  as  a  whole, 
comprises  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
an  imposing  show  is  not  remarkable, 
seeing  that  it  embraces  the  failures 
not  only  of  London  but  of  the  whole 
country;  and  it  is  always  in  evidence 
because  it  lives  out  of  doors. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  the  "  benefits  " 
of  any  indiscriminate  relief -fund  go.  The 
experience  of  those  who  administered 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  1886  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  By  their  rules 
the  almoners  were  precluded  from  mak- 
ing such  inquiries  as  would  enable 
them  to  sift  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  the  recollections  of  many  of  them 
will  bear  out  the  impressions  formed 
by  one  who,  at  the  time,  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  spent  the  morning 
in  relieving  burglars  and  other  habitual 
criminals.  The  man  who  does  not 
mean  to  work  is  not  distinguishable 
by  his  appearance.  There  is  a  certain 
night-refuge  in  London  where  those 
only  are  admitted  who  appear  to 
the  practised  eye  of  the  superintendent 
to  be  real  working  men.  A  second 
sifting  takes  place  after  admission, 
the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  being 
so  far  as  possible  examined.  With- 
in a  short  period  some  seven  or  eight 
men  who  had  stood  both  these  tests, 
and  came  out  of  them  with  credit, 
were,  on  their  earnest  assurance  that 
all  that  they  required  was  work,  intro- 
duced by  private  influence  into  the 
employ  of  a  respectable  company. 
The  work  was  simple,  and  there  was 
no  question  of  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  for  it.  When,  how- 
ever, a  few  months  later  one  of  the 
seven  was  interrogated,  he  mentioned 
casually  that  all  the  rest  had  been  dis- 
missed as  useless. 

Again,  these  indiscriminate  relief- 
funds  are  not  merely  wasted  on  the 
worthless ;  they  operate  to  increase 
their  ranks.      At    the    time    of    the 


Mansion  House  Fund,  not  only  were 
the  casual  wards  and  lodging-houses 
situated  on  the  roads  leading  to  London 
filled  with  tramps  making  their  way 
to  town,  but  evidence  is  available  to 
prove  that  men  actually  left  their  em- 
ployment to  "go  upon"  the  fund, 
while  in  one  part  of  London  builders 
could  scarcely  obtain  labourers  to  do 
their  necessary  work. 

For  this  "  submerged  "  section  it  is 
obviously  useless  to  provide  the  mere 
opportunity  of  employment.  A  change 
of  character  is  needed  in  order  to  con- 
vert them  into  working  men.  It  is 
impossible,  to  assign  limits  to  the 
efficacy  of  religious  influences  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  but  one  fact,  at  least,  is 
clear  :  the  agencies  which  have  in  the 
past  sought  to  convert  loafers  into 
useful  members  of  society  have  not 
met  with  much  success.  In  many 
cases  the  experiment  has  broken  down 
at  the  outset,  from  want  of  compulsory 
powers  of  detention ;  and  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  German  labour- colonies, 
the  management  has  been  invested 
with  the  necessary  powers,  the  results 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  And 
there  is  one  consideration  with  regard 
to  such  experiments  of  which  we  must 
not  lose  sight.  Unless  admission  to 
the  reformatory  workshop  or  labour- 
farm  is  strictly  restricted  to  the  class 
of  man  for  whom  it  is  specially  in- 
tended, its  tendency  will  be  positively 
prejudicial  to  society.  If  in  their 
anxiety  to  show  good  results  the 
managers  admit  respectable  working 
men  who  present  themselves  because 
they  have  not  the  energy  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  they  at  once  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  comments  made 
below  with  regard  to  artificial  employ- 
ment generally ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  at  "General"  Booth's 
farm  at  Hadleigh,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  hi*  most  suc- 
cessful patients  to  look  to  the  farm 
for  permanent  maintenance  Apart 
from  reformatory  influences  the  <>u)y 
force  which  will  induce  this  sort  to 
work  is  the  immediate  pi  ess  ire  of 
starvation.  If  driven  to  the  workhouse 
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they  will  be  compelled  to  work ;  and 
charity  and  the  public  can  best  co- 
operate by  withholding  their  hand  and 
tightening  their  purse-strings. 

We  may  now  realise  how  the  cause 
of  the  genuine  unemployed  is  pre- 
judiced by  the  presence  of  their  soi- 
disant  fellows.  When  exceptional 
distress  exists  among  them  we  are 
slow  to  recognise  it ;  and  when  we 
have  recognised  it  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  it  remains  an  extremely 
complicated  one.  The  genuine  work- 
ing man  wants,  as  he  says,  "  work  and 
not  charity  " ;  and  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provision  of  suitable  em- 
ployment that  one's  first  thoughts  turn 
for  a  remedy. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  whether  at  any 
particular  place  and  time  real  distress 
not  only  exists,  but  is  also  of  an  ex- 
ceptional and  therefore  temporary 
nature,  unless  we  realise  the  disastrous 
nature  of  experiments  which  have  for 
their  object  the  artificial  provision  on 
a  wholesale  scale  of  permanent  em- 
ployment. Let  us  look  back  to  the 
lessons  of  the  past. 

All  the  early  legislation  in  this 
country  regarding  the  unemployed 
was  in  its  nature  penal  rather  than 
philanthropic.  It  assumed,  and  when 
population  was  sparse  probably  rightly 
assumed,  that  profitable  employment 
for  labour  was  always  ready  to  hand. 
It  simply  directed  that  the  idle  should 
be  "set  on  work.'1  The  Elizabethan 
statute  which  is  the  basis  of  our  modern 
Poor  Law  authorised  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  to  be  given  only  in  return  for 
work.  In  the  course  of  time  this  con- 
dition came  to  be  in  great  measure 
neglected  by  the  authorities ;  and  when 
they  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
they  too  often  disregarded  its  spirit. 
The  law  came  to  be  more  and  more  ad- 
ministered in  a  "charitable'1  spirit, 
until  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  we  often  find  the  pauper  better 
off  than  the  independent  labourer  ;  for 
instance,  the  former  was  at  Eastbourne 
being  paid  sixteen  shillings  a  week  for 
his  work,  while  the  latter  earned  only 


twelve  shillings;  and  even  when  the 
pauper's  wages  were  low,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  worked,  or 
rather  idled,  were  so  different  from 
those  imposed  by  a  vigilant  master, 
that  he  took  the  overseer's  pay  in  pre- 
ference to  seeking  employment  in 
some  neighbouring  parish.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  economic  results  of 
such  a  system  the  collection  of  the 
paupers  in  gangs  to  perform  parish 
work  without  proper  supervision  en- 
abled them  to  talk  over  their  real  or 
imagined  grievances,  and  led  to  riots. 
We  hear  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
on  the  parish  farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twice  leaving  it  in  a  body  to  threaten 
the  directors,  and  receiving  in  conse- 
quence a  rise  in  wages.  The  evidence 
taken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1832  teems  with  such  cases  as  the 
following  : 

At  Rotherfield  one  hundred  and  twentv 
men  were  out  of  employ  in  the  winter  1831- 
32,  and  various  modes  were  attempted  to 
dispose  of  them.  First  they  were  set  to 
work  on  the  parish  account ;  single  men 
at  5«.,  men  with  families  at  10*.  a  week  ; 
the  pay  being  the  same  as  farmers'  pay,  the 
men  left  the  farmers  in  order  to  get  the 
same  pay  with  less  work.  Then  they  were 
billeted  among  the  farmers  at  1«.  per  day 
from  the  farmers,  and  8d.  from  the  parish. 
This  was  changed  to  1«.  from  the  parish, 
and  Sd.  from  the  farmer.  The  men  so  bil- 
leted did  not  keep  the  proper  hours  of 
work ;  then  the  farmers'  men  finding  that 
they  who  worked  the  regular  hours  were 
paid  no  more  than  those  who  were  irregu- 
lar, gave  up  their  employment  to  become 
billeted  men,  and  the  formers  were  in- 
duced to  throw  their  men  out  of  employ 
to  get  their  labour  done  by  the  parish 
purse. 

And  again : 

At  Burnash,  in  East  Sussex,  in  the  year 
1822,  the  surplus  labourers  were  put  up 
to  auction,  and  hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  3a. 
per  day  :  the  rest  of  their  maintenance  be- 
ing made  up  by  the  parish.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  farmers  turned  off 
their  regular  hands  in  order  to  hire  them 
by  auction  when  they  wanted  them. 

Then  a  new  abomination,  known  as 
the  Labour  Kate  System,  was  invented 
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and  introduced  in  many  districts.  At 
first  voluntary,  it  was  subsequently 
sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  William  IV., 
by  which,  on  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  rate- 
payers of  a  parish,  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  minority.  Under  this 
system  each  ratepayer  was  obliged  to 
employ  and  pay  out  of  his  own  money 
a  certain  number  of  the  labourers  who 
had  settlements  in  the  parish.  The 
number  was  determined  not  by  his 
real  demand  for  labour,  but  by  the 
amount  of  rates  which  he  paid,  the 
number  of  acres  he  occupied,  or  the 
number  of  horses  which  he  kept.  Two 
reported  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  system.  A  farmer 
who  already  paid  £100  in  poor-rate 
was  compelled  to  employ  fourteen 
men  and  six  boys,  when  he  required 
only  the  labour  of  ten  men  and  three 
boys ;  and  another  who  occupied  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  of  which 
half  was  pasture,  and  needed  five 
men  only,  was  obliged  to  employ 
twelve  men  and  boys.  Here  is  the  ex- 
perience of  a  landowner  at  Royston 
in  Cambridgeshire.  On  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  overseer  that  it  was 
necessary  to  apportion  the  unemployed 
poor  among  the  occupiers  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  holdings,  Mr.  N. 
was  obliged  to  take  on  two  additional 
men.  He  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  displace  two  excellent  labourers. 
Of  the  newcomers  one  was  disinclined 
to  work,  and  the  other  was  addicted 
to  drinking.  The  result  was  simple. 
One  of  the  new  hands  killed  Mr.  N.'s 
favourite  mare,  and  he  had  to  prose- 
cute  the  other  for  stealing  his  corn. 
On  the  other  hand  one  of  the  dis- 
placed men  was  "  a  steady,  industrious 
man  who,  by  long  and  rigid  economy, 
had  saved  about  £100."  On  being 
dismissed  he  applied  in  vain  to  the 
farmers  for  employment.  "It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  saved  money, 
and  could  not  come  on  the  parish,  al- 
though any  of  them  would  willingly 
have  taken  him  had  it  been  otherwise." 
As  a  picture  of  a  similar  state  of 
things   in    a    different    part    of    the 


country,  take  the  evidence  given  to 
the  commissioners  by  a  Kentish  land- 
holder. 

The  case  of  a  man  who  has  worked  for 
me  will  show  the  effect  of  the  parish  sys- 
tem in  preventing  frugal  habits.  This  is 
a  hard-working,  industrious  man  named 
William  Williams.  He  is  married  and  had 
saved  some  money  to  the  amount  of  about 
£70,  and  had  two  cows  ;  he  had  also  a  sow 
and  ten  pigs.  He  had  got  a  cottage  well  fur- 
nished ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  benefit  club 
at  Meopham.  from  which  he  received  8*.  a 
week  when  ne  was  ill.  He  was  beginning 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  sent  his 
children  to  the  Sunday  school.  He  had  a 
legacy  of  about  £46,  but  he  got  the  other 
money  together  by  saving  from  his  fair 
wages  as  a  waggoner.  Some  circumstances 
occurred  which  obliged  me  to  part  with 
him.  The  consequence  of  this  labouring 
man  having  been  frugal,  and  saved  money, 
and  got  the  cows,  was  that  no  one  would 
employ  him,  although  his  superior  charac- 
ter as  a  workman  was  well  known  in  the 
parish.  He  told  me  at  the  time  1  was  ob- 
liged to  part  with  him,  "  While  1  have  all 
these  things  I  shall  get  no  work  ;  1  must 
part  with  them  all ;  I  must  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  beggary  before  any  one  will  em- 

eoj  me."  I  was  compelled  to  part  with 
m  at  Michaelmas ;  he  has  not  yet  got 
work,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  any 
until  he  has  become  a  pauper ;  for  until 
then  the  paupers  will  be  preferred  to 
him. 

Not  only  was  the  possession  of  sav- 
ings an  obstacle  to  employment,  but 
a  man  who  had  the  prudence  to 
remain  unmarried  while  his  earnings 
were  precarious  was  apt  to  find  his 
chances  of  independent  work  gone. 
In  Northamptonshire,  we  are  told,  the 
usual  remark  of  young  men  who  had 
been  refused  employment  was  :  "  Well, 
I'll  go  and  get  a  wife,  and  then  you 
must  do  something  for  me." 

With  a  Poor  Law  administered  on 
these  principles  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  labouring  classes  became 
yearly  more  demoralised.  In  spite  of 
the  employment  by  the  landowners 
and  farmers  of  men  whose  work  they 
did  not  need,  the  poor-rate  rose  year 
by  year,  until  in  many  parishes  it 
reduced  the  rent  by  one-half.  Nor 
was  the  process  checked  until  in  one 
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case  it  had  actually  absorbed  the  whole. 
At  Cholesbury  in  Buckinghamshire 
the  rates  rose  until  the  landlords  gave 
up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their 
tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his  glebe 
and  tithes  ;  and  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  instructive  picture  of  the  parish 
officer  shutting  up  his  books,  and 
stopping  in  bed,  while  the  poor  are 
assembled  at  his  door  in  a  body  asking 
for  advice  and  food. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  through- 
out the  country  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commissioners  who 
reported  in  1834  : — "  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  country  in  which  the 
distinction  between  the  pauper  and  the 
independent  labourer  has  been  com- 
pletely effaced,  and  every  man  insured 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  can  retain 
its  prosperity,  or  even  its  civilisation." 

On  that  report,  the  most  beneficent 
piece  of  legislation  effected  in  the 
present  century  was  based  ;  the  new 
Poor  Law,  which  has  for  its  primary 
principle  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
dition of  relief,  the  life  of  the  pauper 
shall  not  be  more  attractive  than  that 
of  the  lowest  independent  labourer. 

For  our  next  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  philanthropic  employment 
we  must  cross  the  Channel.  On  the 
downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  the  pro- 
visional Government  set  themselves  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 
For  this  purpose  they  created  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux.  At  first  things 
went  smoothly,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  news  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  there  was  work  at  Paris  for 
all  who  wanted  it,  and  the  inevitable 
flow  of  countrymen  to  the  capital  set 
in.  Then  we  hear  of  the  Executive 
Commission  addressing  to  the  mayors 
throughout  France  a  circular  request- 
ing them  to  check  the  tide.  The 
ateliers  were,  so  it  ran,  intolerably 
crowded,  and  it  was  impossible  to  give 
work  to  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  already  enrolled.  Access 
from  the  provinces  must  be  forbidden, 
and  the  mayors  must  refuse  passports 
to  all  members  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  could  not  show  a  promise  of  work 


at  Paris.  If  they  came  without  it,  they 
would  be  sent  back  from  the  barriers. 
On  the  next  day  another  decree  was 
issued  substituting  task-work  for  pay- 
ment by  the  day ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  all  the  nation's 
employe's  who  had  not  resided  three 
months  in  Paris  would  shortly  be 
removed. 

Meanwhile  even  the  fortunate  chil- 
dren of  the  State  were  not  happy. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who  was 
our  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1848,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  brigade  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux  at  work.  He  tells 
us  in  his  diary  how  he  saw  them 
employed  in  defacing  the  right-hand 
bank  leading  down  into  the  Champs 
Elysees  :  "  Amidst  a  strange  collection 
of  unpractised  hands,  till  now  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  a  spade,  may  perhaps  be 
seen  some  journeyman  coach-painter, 
or  worker  in  jewels,  a  shabby-genteel 
demagogue,  the  triumph  of  whose 
principles  has  ruined  his  handicraft, 
who,  just  scraping  the  sod,  with  much 
the  air  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  Ho- 
garth beating  hemp,  turns  his  head 
scowling  with  an  evil  eye  upon  any 
one  who  sees  him  in  his  present  fallen 
position." 

The  next  stage  was  the  submission 
of  proposals  for  an  agricultural  school. 
The  Assembly  does  not  appear  to  have 
placed  much  faith  in  the  scheme  itself, 
but  it  was  willing  to  seize  any  pretext 
for  removing  from  Paris  the  formidable 
hordes  which  threatened  the  public 
security.  In  spite  of  deportations 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux  still  comprised 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  said 
to  be  liberated  convicts. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  while  compelled  to 
recommend  the  expenditure  of  further 
enormous  sums  of  money,  was  bound 
to  admit  that  "  the  Revolution,  which 
found  the  workmen  of  Paris  contracted 
in  their  proper  sphere,  has  been,  by 
treating  them  like  spoilt  children,  the 
cause  of  that  change  in  their  character 
which  makes  every  one  now  dread  the 
excesses  of  which  they  may  be  guilty." 
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At  last  Victor  Hugo  boldly  asserted 
in  the  National  Assembly  that  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  "  The  Na- 
tional Workshops  have  proved  a  fatal 
experiment.  The  wealthy  idler  we 
already  know  well ;  you  have  created 
a  person  a  hundred  times  more  dan- 
gerous both  to  himself  and  others, 
the  pauper  idler.  ...  At  this  very 
moment  England  sits  smiling  by  the 
side  of  the  abyss  into  which  France 
is  falling.11  But  the  discovery  came 
too  late.  On  the  day  that  M.  de 
Falloux  presented  an  edict  for  their 
instant  deportation,  the  smash  came. 
And  on  the  barricades  were  recog- 
nised the  blue  cap  and  gold  band 
of  the  brigadiers  of  the  Ateliers  Nar 
tionaux. 

Nations  are  slow  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience. Under  the  second  Empire 
France  once  more  set  itself  to  provide 
work  where  the  people  liked  best  to 
have  it ;  and  Napoleon  commissioned 
Baron  Haussmann  to  rebuild  Paris. 
The  work  might  last  for  years,  but  it 
could  not  go  on  for  ever.  When  it 
was  complete  the  necessity  of  some 
new  means  of  distraction  arose ;  and 
Sedan  obscures  the  connection  between 
the  congested  labour  of  Paris  and  the 
excesses  of  the  Commune. 

The  third  experiment  in  State  social- 
ism to  which  I  shall  allude  is  one  which 
is  still  incomplete.  The  democracy  in 
Victoria  has  been  for  some  years 
dominated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Trades  Unions.  They  have  compelled 
the  Government  to  undertake  all  man- 
ner of  works  of  an  unprofitable  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment ;  and  they  have  compelled  the 
Government  to  pay  them  the  wages 
which  they  themselves  think  fair.  For 
years  the  working  man  of  Melbourne 
has  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity. 
But  retribution  is  already  setting  in. 
The  limits  of  the  Government's  bor- 
rowing powers  will  60on  be  reached ; 
and  we  hear  on  all  hands  of  the  slack- 
ness of  work  in  Victoria.  Indeed  if 
we  can  believe  letters  which  appear  in 
the  daily  press,  the  State's  power  of 
making   work    is    almost    exhausted, 


while  private  employers  who  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  State,  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  take  back  their  old 
hands,  and  the  victims  of  a  short- 
sighted policy  are  already  reaping  the 
harvest  of  their  folly. 

Our  fourth  and  last  experiment  is 
barely  begun.  The  London  County 
Council  have  announced  their  intention 
of  running  their  own  tramways,  and 
erecting  their  own  buildings.  The 
elimination  of  the  contractor  will  make 
them  direct  employers  of  labour.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  whether  they  will 
offer  their  work  to  the  best  men  or  to 
the  unemployed ;  and  whether  they 
intend  to  make  work  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  employment.  Is  it 
too  late  to  hope  that  wise  counsels  may 
yet  prevail  ? 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  disastrous  results  which 
inevitably  attend  all  attempts  to  pro- 
vide permanent  work  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  unemployed.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  conditions  employment 
may  with  safety  be  artificially  pro- 
vided as  a  remedy  for  temporary 
distress  caused  by  an  exceptional 
absence  of  demand  for  labour.  But 
it  will  be  well  first  to  examine  some- 
what more  closely  the  constitution  of 
the  body  which  may  be  described  as 
the  genuine  unemployed.  The  classes 
of  which  that  body  mainly  consists 
are  three :  (1)  Members  of  "  season  " 
trades.  (2)  Members  of  decaying 
trades.  (3)  "The  fringe,"  or  least 
competent  members  of  every  trade. 

There  are  many  trades  in  London 
whose  members  earn  almost  the  whole 
of  their  annual  wages  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  are  regularly 
without  work  at  other  seasons.  This 
fact  of  course  affects  the  rate  of  their 
wages,  and  while  their  employment 
lasts  they  are  paid  much  more  highly 
than  they  would  be  were  that  employ- 
ment to  be  continued  all  the  year 
round.  This  intermittence  may  be 
caused  by  the  nature  of  the  occupation, 
as  in  the  case  of  painters,  whose  trade 
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cannot  be  pursued  in  winter ;  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
London  season,  as  is  the  case  with  boot- 
makers and  tailors.  Tailors  who  are 
earning  £2  or  £3  a  week  in  summer 
are  often  reduced  to  very  great  straits 
before  the  end  of  the  winter.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  are  con- 
stantly laying  by  until  the  autumn, 
while  the  thriftless,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  majority,  let  their  rent  run 
back,  and  gradually  pawn  their  posses- 
sions throughout  the  winter,  until  St. 
Patrick's  day  comes  round  again  bring- 
ing orders  for  work  and  enabling  them 
to  recover  their  lost  ground.  To  pro- 
vide charitable  relief,  whether  in 
money  or  useless  work,  for  this  class, 
is  obviously  to  remove  their  principal 
incentive  to  thrift ;  while  the  ultimate 
result  of  such  a  policy  would  probably 
be  the  reduction  of  their  wages. 

The  members  of  a  decaying  trade 
thoroughly  deserve  our  compassion. 
The  introduction  of  new  machinery,  a 
mere  change  of  fashion,  or  the  removal 
of  an  industry  from  one  locality  to 
another,  may  leave  numbers  of  hard- 
working men  and  women  without  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  own 
calling,  and  too  often  without  the  apti- 
tude to  acquire  skill  in  any  other.  .  For 
these  again  temporary  employment 
will  afford  no  remedy.  Their  only 
hope  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  some 
new  trade,  or  in  migration  to  another 
district,  or  emigration  to  another 
country,  where  there  may  be  some  de- 
mand for  their  labour. 

Turning  now  to  our  last  class,  we 
find  that  in  almost  every  trade  there 
is  a  "  fringe  "  of  men,  who,  owing  to 
weak  health,  intellectual  inferiority,  or 
want  of  application,  are  always  the 
first  to  be  squeezed  out  of  work  in 
slack  times.  So  long  as  trade  fluctu- 
ates this  class  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Good  times  in  any  trade  demand  ad- 
ditional labour,  and  when  a  reaction 
sets  in  the  men  who  have  been  at- 
tracted into  the  trade,  or  those  whom 
they  have  displaced,  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  "The  fringe"  of  any  trade 
may  in  fact  be  described  as  the  persons 


who  occupy  the  space,between  its  high 
and  low-water  marks.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  this  class,  if  for  any,  that 
the  provision  of  relief-works  should  be 
undertaken ;  but  the  experiment  is 
always  a  dangerous  one.  The]experience 
of  several  generations  has  convinced  ex- 
perts that  Boards  of  Guardians  cannot 
in  ordinary  times  safely  give  relief  for 
employment  to  the  able-bodied  outside 
the  workhouse.  Indeed  except  in  the 
large  towns  such  relief  is  prohibited. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  certain 
London  Unions  to  open  a  labour-yard 
in  winter,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  loaves  and  shillings 
given  by  the  guardians  in  return  for 
breaking  stones  three  days  in  the 
week  has  not  tempted  many  of  the 
weaker  [members  of  "  the  fringe "  to 
relax  their  efforts  to  find  work.  Hence 
most  London  Boards  of  Guardians  offer 
the  unemployed  nothing  but  the  work- 
house. 

That  the  u workhouse  test"  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  results 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the 
same  time  most  of  us  feel,  when  in  ex- 
ceptionally bad  winters  the  "  fringe  " 
becomes  so  enlarged  that  it  includes 
many  men  who  have  always  hitherto 
been  in  fairly  constant  work,  that 
such  men  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
workhouse.  If  at  such  a  time  local 
authorities  can  see  their  way  to  put  in 
hand  necessary  works,  which  they 
would  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
have  commenced  in  the  near  future, 
the  economist  can  raise  no  objections. 
Such  action,  so  far  as  it  goes,  operates 
merely  to  diminish  the  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  labour.  Even  when 
works  of  this  kind  have  not  been 
undertaken  and  carried  out  on  strictly 
commercial  lines  they  have  occasion- 
ally, when  carefully  conducted,  been 
attended  with  apparent  success. 

In  the  exceptionally  hard  time  with 
which  the  year  1886  commenced,  the 
Wandsworth  Guardians,  who  were 
building  their  workhouse,  determined 
to  employ  the  "  out-of-works  "  of  their 
district  in  digging  out  the  sand  and 
putting  in  the  foundations.     Under 
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the  instruction  of    the  gangers   the 
skilled    workmen,  who  were  unused 
to  spade-work,  soon,  as  we  are  told, 
improved ;  and  the  weaker  men,  or 
those  who  had  suffered  from  privation, 
were  put  to  light  work  for  a  week  or 
so.     The  outlay  was  £1,400,  and  the 
net  loss  about  £29.     The  works  were 
open  for  seven  weeks.     The  average 
number  of  men  at  work  ranged  from 
two   hundred  and  thirty-four  in  the 
first  week  to  eighty-nine  in  the  last. 
The  pay  was  2«.  6cZ.  a  day  of  eight 
hours,  slightly  in  excess  of  what  would 
have    been    earned    in   the   ordinary 
course  by  such  a  mixed  body  of  men. 
The  relieving  officers  appear  in   this 
case   to  have  taken   great    pains   to 
select "  deserving  men  "  for  the  works. 
Another  interesting  experiment  was 
that  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  in  the  same 
winter.     This    philanthropic     society 
pressed  forward  its  work  and  under- 
took larger  operations  than  usual  with 
the  express   purpose  of   giving  tem- 
porary employment ;  nor  did  they  re- 
fuse men  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
the    use    of    the   spade.    They    took 
those  selected  by  the  local  vestries, 
the  local  clergy,  the  Self-Help  Emigra- 
tion   Society,    and    other    charitable 
bodies.     The  foremen  employed  were 
of    course    competent  persons,  while 
the    gangers   were  chosen  from   the 
men  sent  to  them.    In  March  1886 
the  number   daily  employed  in   this 
way  in  laying  out  churchyards   and 
other  open  spaces,  and  paid   by  the 
Association,  was  about  four  hundred 
and  forty.  The  wages  given  were  about 
id.  an  hour  for  a  day  of  five  hours, 
and   a  meal  was  often  provided  for 
each   man  before   he  commenced  his 
labour.      Men    of    all    trades    were 
employed,    and,     according    to     the 
evidence  of  the  head  gardener  of  the 
Association,  the  work  got  out  of  them 
was  not  on  the  average  worth  id.  an 
hour.      Borne   of  the  men  were   dis- 
missed because  they  would  not  work ; 
but  the  majority  seem  to  have  behaved 
well,  and  remained  until  the  spring 
brought    them    the    opportunity    of 


getting  more  profitable    employment 
elsewhere. 

For  the    success    of    such    experi- 
ments   as    the    two    last    mentioned 
two  conditions  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial.    The  offer  of  employment  must 
be    made    only  to   the    right    men; 
and   the  employment  must   continue 
only  so  long  as  it  is    impossible    for 
them  to  get  it    elsewhere.     By    the 
right  sort  of  men  is  meant,  as  already 
explained,     those    who     are     habitu- 
ally   in  work,  and  who  have  every 
prospect    of    resuming    their    proper 
work  in  a  short  time.     Moreover  they 
must  be  men  who  have  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  locality  of  the  works, 
or   outsiders    will    be    attracted  and 
labour  will  be  further  congested.     The 
right  sort  of  men  can  therefore  be 
selected   only  by  personal  knowledge 
or  particular  inquiry ;  and  it  follows,  as 
a  corollary,  that  relief-works,  if  they 
are  not  to  do  harm,  must  not  be  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.     It  also  seems 
desirable,   as  recommended    by    Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  circular  which  as 
President  of  the   Local   Government 
Board  in  1886  he  issued  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  that  the  wages  paid  should 
be  something  less  than  those  ordinarily 
given   for  similar  work,  in  order  to 
leave    the    strongest    inducement    to 
those  employed  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  their  normal  occupations. 

Whether  there  is  at  any  time  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  men  out  of  work 
belonging  to  the  class  to  which  I 
have  last  referred,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  care- 
ful local  inquiries.  The  best  sources 
of  information  are  perhaps  the  reliev- 
ing officers,  the  local  secretaries  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
secretaries  of  trade-societies,  the 
pawnbrokers,  and  the  bakers  and 
grocers  who  are  accustomed  to  give 
credit  to  their  regular  customers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  regards  London  at  the  present  time 
(November  5th),  the  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  asserted  that  the 
chronic  distress  of  the  waterside   is 
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worse  than  is  usual  at  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  West-end  season  has 
been  a  bad  one,  and  tailors  and  mem- 
bers of  other  similar  trades  may  find 
their  resources  exhausted  before  the 
end  of  the  winter,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  difficulties  at  present. 
The  waterside  population  cannot  but 
cause  anxiety  to  all  who  care  for  the 
distress  of  others;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  many  of  them  do 
not  really  belong  to  the  class  which 
has  been  described  as  "  members  of 
decaying  trades/'  The  shipbuilding 
industry  no  longer  has  its  head- 
quarters on  the  Thames,  and  those 
who  best  know  the  carrying  trade  can 
say  whether,owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  other  causes,  London 
has  not  ceased  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  distributing  port  for  Europe  which 
she  once  filled.  Moreover,  the  great 
Dock  Strike,  while  it  has  improved  the 
position  of  the  regular  dock  labourer, 
has,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  re- 
sulted in  the  permanent  diminution  of 
the  number  of  men  to  whom  a  sub- 
sistent  wage  at  least  is  paid.  If  this  be 
the  case  there  seems  no  possible  remedy 
for  the  evil  except  emigration.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  bulk  of  this 
surplus  population  is  unfitted  for  agri- 
cultural labour;  and  it  is  only  as 
agricultural  labourers  that  our  colonies 
will  receive  such  emigrants. 

The  question  of  "  the  unemployed  " 
is  not  so  simple  as  Mr:  Keir  Hardie 
or  "  General "  Booth  would  have  us 
to   believe.     National,   municipal,    or 


charitable,  schemes  for  permanent 
employment,  or  for  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  men,  must  lead  to 
disaster  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past ;  while  even  small  and 
carefully  conducted  relief-works  are 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers. 
The  problem  is  ultimately  an  ethical 
one ;  and  we  commit  a  fatal  mistake 
if  we  ignore  the  effect  of  'institu- 
tions upon  character.  In  one  of  his 
last  poems  Tennyson  reminds  us 
that  man  is  yet  in  the  process  of 
making;  and  the  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  or  self-indulgence  is  still  a 
factor  in  human  conduct  which  legis- 
lators cannot  neglect  with  impunity. 

Where  is  one  that,  born  of  woman,  alto- 
gether can  escape 

From  the  lower  world  within  him,  moods 
of  tiger,  or  of  ape  ? 
Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the 
crowning  Age  of  ages, 

Shall  not  aeon  after  aeon  pass  and  touch 
him  into  shape  ? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the 

races  flower  and  fade, 
Prophet-eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly 

gaining  on  the  shade, 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their 

voices  blend  in  choric* 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker,  "  It  is  finish'd, 

man  is  made." 

When  the  final  stage  is  reached  we 
shall  be  ripe  for  State  socialism.  But 
even  our  present  institutions  will 
work  well  enough  then. 

H.  Clarence  Bourne. 
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Dr.  Johnson  had  "  no  passion  "  for 
many  things  besides  clean  linen. 
Among  them  was  "that  strange 
opinion  that  everything  should  be 
taught  by  lectures.17  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  nothing,  he  would  main- 
tain, that  could  best  be  learned  in 
that  fashion,  except  where  experi- 
ments were  to  be  shown,  chemistry, 
for  instance,  or  shoemaking.  While 
books  were  few  and  dear,  and  the 
number  of  people  able  to  read  them 
comparatively  small,  lectures  were 
very  well ;  now,  when  books  are  many 
and  all  can  read,  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  It  must  surely  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  read  the  books  from  which 
the  lectures  are  taken.  If  once  the 
hearer's  attention  fails,  and  he  misses 
a  part  of  the  lecture,  he  cannot  go 
back  as  he  does  upon  a  book.  John- 
son was  once  arguing  in  this  way  in 
the  presence  of  William  Scott  (after- 
wards Lord  Stowell)  who,  much  to 
BoswelTs  surprise,  agreed  with  the 
Doctor.  Before  turning  to  the  law, 
Scott  had  been  for  several  years  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  University  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  of  course  given  many  lectures, 
of  which  Boswell  reminded  him.  Scott 
only  smiled.  "You  laughed,"  then  said 
Boswell,  "  at  those  who  came  to  you." 
Scott  does  not  seem  to  have  answered. 

What  Johnson  might  have  said  to 
the  University  Extension  System,  or 
of  the  many  petticoated  lecturers  who 
so  obligingly  lighten  our  darkness,  it 
were  best  not  to  speculate.  What  he 
thought  of  a  woman  preaching  we 
know.  Even  in  the  Doctor's  most 
whimsical  outbursts  there  was  gene- 
rally a  grain  or  two  of  reason,  and  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  very  hard  to 
find  one  in  his  tirade  against  lectures. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  look 
for  it    I  have  no  ambition  to  play 


Mrs.  Partington  to  that  deluge  of 
oratory  which  is  daily  pouring  from  a 
thousand  platforms  on  our  devoted 
heads. 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  beneath, 
The  second  wave  succeeds,  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

But  of  course  there  are  lectures  and 
lectures,  as  there  are  lecturers  and 
lecturers.  Even  Dr.  Johnson  would 
probably  have  admitted  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  gained  from  hearing 
its  two  greatest  living  professors  ex- 
pound their  views  on  History,  its 
meaning  and  its  value,  how  it  should 
be  read  and  how  it  should  be  written. 
When  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky 
lecture  on  such  a  subject,  we  are 
assured  that  their  words  will  not  be 
of  that  sort  which  darkeneth  counsel. 
The  two  lectures  did  not  march 
quite  on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Froude's, 
as  was  in  the  circumstances  inevitable 
and  indeed  necessary,  was  more  in- 
dividual, more  personal  than  Mr. 
Lecky' s.  Mr.  Lecky  spoke,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  as  a  man  would  speak  by 
invitation  to  a  general  audience  an- 
xious to  hear  him  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  made  the  business  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Froude  also  has  made  history  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  it  was  from 
the  Chair  of  History  to  which  he  has 
been  called  by  the  Head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  that  he  spoke. 
But  to  his  audience  he  was  something 
more  than  this.  He  was  addressing 
a  university  of  which  he  had  himself 
in  his  time  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, and  with  which  after  many  years 
of  absence  he  was  again  joining 
hands.  Like  another  famous  son  of 
Oxford,  the  Moschus  of  a  later  day, 
who  has  enshrined  the  memory  of  his 
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dead  friend  in  some  of  the  sweetest 
and  tenderest  strains  in  our  language, 
Mr.  Froude  could  not  but  linger  a 
moment  on  the  contrast  between  the 
Oxford  he  had  left  and  the  Oxford  to 
which  he  had  returned. 

How    changed   is  here  each    spot    man 
makes  or  fills ! 

He  had  come  back,  he  said,  to 
Oxford,  but  no  more  to  the  Oxford 
that  he  knew.  He  had  left  an  Oxford 
which  was  a  centre  of  vigorous 
intellectual  life,  with  a  circle  of 
remarkable  men  carrying  on  a 
great  movement  and  making  their 
mark  on  the  outer  world.  Doubtless 
there  were  others  now,  but  his  old 
friends  were  in  their  graves.  Their 
work  lived  after  them,  but  in  forms 
which  they  did  not  expect.  The 
floods  which  Keble  watched  from 
Bagley  Wood  washing  round  the  town 
and  churches  of  Oxford,  but  failing 
to  reach  them,  had  risen  at  last  over 
the  enchanted  city.  The  revolution 
which  was  dreaded  had  come  upon  it. 
It  still  stood;  it  was  full  of  anima- 
tion and  energy.  But  Keble  and 
Newman  were  gone,  and  the  system 
which  produced  such  men  was  gone 
with  them.  New  schools  had  sprung 
up,  and  new  modes  of  teaching.  Greek 
and  Latin  had  lost  their  old  monopoly. 
Modern  languages  were  studied,  and 
modern  history,  and  modern  philo- 
sophy and  science.  Athletics,  which 
used  to  be  a  plaything  had  become  a 
serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were  to  have 
Olympian  games  again.  The  celibate 
seclusion  of  college  life  had  gone,  and 
ladies,  the  horror  of  the  scholastics, 
had  invaded  the  sacred  precincts.  And 
so  the  tender  strain  of  memory  flowed 
on,  in  that  clear  and  graceful  lan- 
guage of  which  Mr.  Froude  alone  now 
possesses  the  secret,  but  which  I  have 
unfortunately  the  means  of  but  very 
imperfectly  reproducing.  Not  in  re- 
proach it  flowed,  hardly  even  in  sor- 
row, but  rather  as  from  one  who  is 
telling 

— tales  of  true  long-parted  lovers, 
Joined  at  evening  of  their  days  again. 


Only  he  warned  his  hearers  that,  if  he 
was  to  be  of  any  use  in  his  present 
office,  he  must  follow  his  own  lines. 
He  could  not  at  his  age  work  in  har- 
ness with  the  athlete  of  the  new 
studies. 

Mr.  Lecky  of  course  was  not  con- 
cerned with  such  things.  He  had  no 
occasion  to  indulge  in  romantic  reflec- 
tions, nor  in  truth  were  the  time  and 
place  such  as  to  inspire  them.  Bir- 
mingham has  no  insignificant  nor  ig- 
noble past,  but  it  is  essentially  the 
city  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  business  of  Oxford,  said 
Newman,  to  be  old-fashioned;  a 
business  which  the  "  Queen  of  Ro- 
mance," as  her  lovers  once  called  her, 
is  certainly  doing  her  best  to  be  quit  of, 
doing  her  best  to  turn  her  "  adorable 
dreams "  into  a  reality,  less  adorable 
perhaps  though  infinitely  more  prac- 
tical. But  were  Birmingham  to  grow 
old-fashioned,  her  occupation  would 
be  gone  indeed.  So  Mr.  Lecky* s  atti- 
tude was  severely  impersonal,  though 
of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
heart,  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence both  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  to  be  won  from  the  study  of 
history.  And  apart  from  these  local 
and  accidental  circumstances  we  may 
perhaps  take  the  two  addresses  as  in 
some  sort  typical  of  the  two  speakers. 
The  style  is  the  man.  Mr.  Lecky* s 
style  may  be  a  little  wanting  in  ease 
and  buoyancy,  may  not  always  rise 
into  animation  when  the  subject  seems 
to  demand  it,  may  be  too  sparing  of 
that  touch  of  purple  which  we  all  look 
for  and  all,  even  the  austerest  critics 
in  their  hearts,  enjoy,  and  without 
which  the  historic  page,  however'pious, 
can  never  be  to  the  true  purpose 
of  books,  which  is  to  be  read.  Tet 
no  one  will  refuse  it  the  praise  of  a 
good  sound  working  style,  eminently 
clear  and  well-conditioned,  grave, 
sober,  sometimes  even  dignified,  free 
from  all  tricks  and  affectations,  the 
style  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  who 
respects  his  language  and  himself. 
But  it  has  not  the  singular  grace  and 
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felicity,  the  personal  charm,  as  one 
may  call  it,  which  has  made  Mr. 
Fronde  famous  wherever  English 
books  are  read,  and  has  even  com- 
pelled his  most  hostile  opponents  into 
a  reluctant  admiration. 

Between  their  ideas  of  history  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
radical  difference.  Mr.  Lecky  was 
indeed  less  outspoken  than  Mr. 
Froude.  He  described  the  methods 
of  the  two  opposing  schools,  the  Epic 
and  the  Scientific,  without  committing 
himself  to  any  direct  advocacy  of 
either. 

In  its  earlier  stages  history  was  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  form  of  poetry  recording  the 
more  dramatic  actions  of  kings,  warriors, 
and  statesmen.     Homer  and  the  earlier 
ballad-makers  are,  indeed,  the  first  histori- 
ans of  their  countries ;  and,  long  after 
Homer,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
critics  of  antiquity  described  history  as 
merely  "  poetry  free  from  the  incumbrance 
of  verse,"  while  another  represented  it  as 
"  a  vessel  which  could  never  move  unless 
the  winds  of  poetry  filled  its  sails.*1    The 
portraits  that  adorned  it  gave  some  insight 
into  human  character.    It  breathed  noble 
sentiments,  rewarded  and  stimulated  no- 
ble actions,  and  kindled  by  its  strong  ap- 
peals to   the  imagination  high  patriotic 
feeling.     But  its  end  was  rather  to  paint 
than  to  guide,  rather  to  consecrate  a  noble 
past  than  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  future  ; 
and  the  artist  in  selecting  his  facts  looked 
mainly  for  those  which  could  throw  the 
richest  colour  upon  his  canvas.    Most  ex- 
perience was  in  his   eyes — to  adopt  an 
image  of  Coleridge's — like  the  sternhght  of 
a  ship,  which  illuminates  only  the  path  we 
have  already  traversed  ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  subjects  which  are  most 
significant  as  illustrating  the  true  welfare 
and  development  of  nations  was  deliber- 
ately rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory.   The  old  conception  of  history  can 
hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
words  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.    (<  Show 
me,"  he  makes  one  of  his  heroes  say,  "  how 
great  projects  were  executed,  great  advan- 
tages gained,  and  great  calamities  averted. 
Show  me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen 
who  stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to 
them  in  reverence.    Let  the  books  of  the 
treasure  lie   closed  as   religiously  as  the 
Sibyls.     Leave  weights  and  measures  in 
the  market-place,  commerce  in  the  har- 
bour, the  arts  in   the  light    they  love, 


philosophy  in  the  shady  place,  history  on  her 
rightful  throne,  and  at  the  sides  of  her  elo- 

?uenceand  war.'1  (Pericles  and  Aspasia.) 
t  was  chiefly  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  a  very  different  conception  of  history 
grew  up.  Historians  then  came  to  believe 
that  their  task  was  not  so  much  to  paint  a 
picture  as  to  solve  a  problem ;  to  explain 
or  illustrate  the  successive  phases  of  na- 
tional growth,  prosperity,  and  adversity. 
The  history  of  morals,  of  industry,  of  in- 
tellect, and  of  art ;  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  manners  or  beliefs  ;  tne  dominant 
ideas  that  prevailed  in  successive  periods ; 
the  rise,  fall,  and  modification  of  political 
constitutions — in  a  word,  all  the  conditions 
of  national  well-being  became  the  subjects 
of  their  works.  They  sought  rather  to 
write  a  history  of  peoples  than  a  history  of 
kings.  They  looked  specially  in  history 
for  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  They 
undertook  to  study  in  the  past  the  physi- 
ology of  nations,  and  hoped,  by  applying 
the  experimental  method  on  a  large  scale, 
to  deduce  some  lessons  of  real  value  about 
the  conditions  on  which  the  well-being  of 
society  mainly  depends.  How  far  have 
they  succeeded  in  their  attempt  and  fur- 
nished ns  with  a  real  compass  for  political 
guidance  ? 

ScindUur  NabaUce  fivmiinis  pons; 
Mr.  Lecky  did  not  directly  attempt  to 
answer  his  question.  Mr.  Froude,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  writer  in  that  excellent 
journal  The  Ozford  Magazine  tersely 
puts  it,  "  fired  a  sharp  volley  into  the 
flank  of  the  so-called  scientific  his- 
torian." 

When  Bishop  Butler  [I  quote  partly 
from  the  Oxford  report]  was  an  authority 
at  Oxford,  men  were  taught  that  there  was 
a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  for  con- 
sidering that  man's  life  in  this  world  was 
but  a  probation  and  a  school  for  character. 
That  theory  was  (he  believed)  as  reasonable 
as  any  which  could  be  offered,  but  in  fact 
it  was  possible  to  support  any  view  of  life 
from  history.  Voltaire  thought  that  man 
could  make  the  world  a  very  comfortable 
abode,  and  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  he 
conceives  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
as  evolving  for  this  purpose.  The  scientific 
conception  of  history  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  Voltaire,  is  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusion  by  Buckle,  whose 
peculiar  views  enforced  with  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  harmonised  with  the  tastes  of 
his  age.  But  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
really  impossible.  It  is  impossible,  because 
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history  happened  once,  and  many  of  the 
important  facts  are  irrecoverable.    It  is 
impossible,  because  every  one  must  import 
into  his  view  of  the  past  ideas  and  pre- 
judices which  belong  to  the  present.    The 
motives  which  the  historian  assigns  are 
merely  the  motives  which  he  knows,  and 
his  account  is  deemed  credible  in  proportion 
as  it  accords  with  contemporary  sense  of 
probability.    A  less  ambitious  theory  than 
Buckle's  had  now  taken  its  place, — that 
the  human  race  was  in  a  state  of  progress 
which  it  was  the  pride  and  duty  of  history 
to  record,  progress  never  surer  or  more 
exhilarating  than  in  this  very  age  in  which 
they  lived.     He  could  but  say  it  might  be 
so.    Indisputably  there  was  progress  of  a 
kind,  but  he  was  obliged  to  ask  whither  ? 
Progress  from  what  to  what?    Was  it  so 
certain  that  in  things  essential  they  were 
so  much  wiser  than  those  who  went  before 
them  ?    He  did  not  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  medieval  Europe 
was  so  miserable  as  was  pretended.     He 
did  not  believe  that  the  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  was  as  unequal  as  it  was 
at  present    Of  liberty  no  doubt  there  was 
a  good  deal  more  now  than  there  used  to 
be.    But  was  an  increase  in  liberty  really 
progress  ?    All  art  needs  restraint ;  and  in 
life,  the  art  of  arts,  that  restraint  is  most 
needed.  Qood  results  might  arise,  but  they 
would  not  take  the  form  of  attachment 
between   employers   and    employed,    for 
affection  would  hardly  grow  where  interests 
were  opposite.     In  his  reading  of  English 
history  there  was  once  a  warmer  relation 
between  high  and  low,  when  each  class 
thought  more  of  its  duties  than  its  interests, 
and  religion,  which  was  the  same  to  all, 
was  really  believed  in.    Under  such  con- 
ditions inequality  was  natural  and  whole- 
some.     When    religion  became   opinion, 
dubious  more  or  less  and  divorced  from 
conduct,    while    pleasures  became    more 
various  and  more  attainable,  the  favoured 
classes  fell  away  from  the  intention  of  their 
institution,  monopolized  the  sweets  of  life 
and  left  the  bitter  to  the  poor.    The  sum 
of  it  all  was  that  human  society  was  in  a 
healthy  condition  when  the  wise  ruled  the 
ignorant,— ruled  with  equal -handed  autho- 
rity over  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  He 
could  not  teach  a  philosophy  or  history, 
because  he  had  none  of  his  own.    Theories 
shifted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
one  ceased  to  believe  in  any  of  them.     He 
knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  nothing  for, 
what  were  called    laws   of   development, 
evolution  or  devolution,  extension  of  con- 
stitutional privileges  from  reign  to  reign  to 
nd  in  no  one  knew  what.     He  saw  in 


history  only  a  stage  on  which  the  drama 
of  humanity  was  played  from  age  to  age. 
History,  like  Shakespeare,  must  aim  at 
revealing  character  without  seeking  to  en- 
force a  moral.  "  The  history  of  mankind," 
said  Carlyle,  "  is  the  history  of  its  great 
men.  To  find  out  these,  clean  the  dirt 
from  them,  and  place  them  on  their  proper 
pedestals  is  the  true  function  of  the  his- 
torian."   He  could  not  have  a  nobler  one. 

Nobody  can  say  that  Mr.  Froude 
has  not  spoken  plainly ;  whether  he 
has  spoken  equally  to  the  purpose 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual conception  of  history  each  man 
has  formed  for  himself.  Mr.  Lecky 
at  least  seems  willing  to  go  along 
with  him  for  some  part  of  his  way. 
He  too  disbelieves  in  the  "fatalism" 
of  Buckle.  Human  affairs  are  so 
infinitely  complex  that  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  they  will  ever  exactly 
reproduce  themselves,  or  that  the  study 
of  the  past  can  enable  us  to  reproduce 
the  future  with  the  minuteness  or  the 
completeness  that  can  be  attained  in 
the  exact  sciences.  With  Mr.  Froude, 
again,  he  thinks  that  the  most  precious 
lessons  of  history  are  moral  ones. 

The  pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Froude's 
audience  listened  to  him  appears  to* 
have  been  tempered  in  some  quarters- 
with  regret.  A  writer  in  The  Oxford 
Magazine  laments  that  their  new  pro- 
fessor seems  unlikely  to  give  "  other 
than  a  reactionary  stimulus  to  historic 
study  and  teaching  in  Oxford."  The 
regret  is  natural  and  not  unbecoming. 
It  is  creditable  to  both  to  find  pupils 
loyal  to  their  masters,  and  certainly  we 
should  all  be  sorry  to  think  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  teaching  had  been  wholly 
wasted.  Stare  super  antiquas  vias  is 
moreover  a  good  motto  to  hold  by, 
until  the  ways  have  been  proved  un- 
safe ;  and  the  historical  ways  in  which 
the  present  generation  of  Oxonians 
have  been  taught  to  walk  are  at  least 
ancient  to  them.  But  what  of  those 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  has  walked  f 
It  were  surely  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  change  the  habits  and  temper 
of  a  lifetime  because  they  may  happen 
to  be  strange  to  those  who  are  just 
beginning    life.      Did    he   not    warn 
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his  hearers  that  if  he  was  to  be  of 
any  use  in  his  new  office,  he  must 
follow  his  own  lines;  that  he  could 
not  at  his  age  work  in  harness  with 
the  athlete  of  the  modern  studies  1 
When  Harry  Oow  entered  the  lists  for 
the  Clan  Ghattan  he  refused  all  proffers 
of  Milan  hauberks  and  Spanish  swords, 
fashioned  after  the  newest  devices, 
for  the  old  armour  he  had  wrought 
for  himself  and  whose  capacities  for 
attack  and  defence  he  had  so  often 
proved. 

These  swings  of  the  pendulum  are 
of  course  inevitable,  and  are  perhaps 
not  matter  for  very  serious  regret. 
One  professor  succeeds  another,  as 
one  administration  succeeds  another ; 
and  in  the  academic  as  in  the 
political  world  there  must  be  seasons 
when  a  reactionary  stimulus  is  as 
salutary,  if  only  for  a  breathing- 
space,  as  a  progressive  stimulus.  Tories 
and  Whigs,  Radicals  and  Conserva- 
tives, Unionists  and  Separatists,  by 
whatsoever  name  they  go,  between 
them  all  the  balance  contrives  to  get 
itself  adjusted  somehow.  The  differ- 
ence between  two  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  same  subject  is  generally,  and 
in  truth  almost  must  be  in  these  days, 
a  difference  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.  In  this  particular  instance, 
though  the  sentiment  which  inspires 
it  is  laudable,  the  regret  expressed 
in  The  Oxford  Magazine  is  unlikely 
to  be  widely  felt  outside  the  Uni- 
versity, and  may  perhaps  not  be 
absolute  within  it.  After  such  a 
bout  of  scientific  history  as  they  have 
been  enjoying  for  the  past  few  years, 
it  will  do  our  young  men  no  harm  to 
be  reminded,  if  only  indirectly,  that 
the  subject  has  another  side,  that  it  is 
after  all  a  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion, and  that  the  historian's  business 
is  not  only  to  collect  his  materials, 
but  also  to  give  them  shape  and 
proportion. 

In  one  respect  these  two  lectures 
are  of  a  piece  ;  they  both  suggest  the 
same  reflection.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them,  and  Mr.  Lecky's  especially, 
without  recalling  the  Prince  of  Abys- 


sinia's despairing  cry  to  Imlac, 
"  Enough  !  Thou  hast  convinced  me 
that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a 
poet."  Do  all  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Institute,  all  the  under- 
graduates who  take  their  degrees  in 
the  School  of  History,  purpose  to  be- 
come historians?  The  thought  is 
somewhat  appalling.  Of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Birmingham  Institute  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge;  but  one 
may  probably  without  offence  presume 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  be 
composed  of  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  have  an  abundance  of  the  leisure 
necessary  for  a  studious  life,  or  to 
devote  such  leisure  as  they  have  to 
literary  composition,  at  least  of  the 
laborious  nature  of  history.  In  the 
case  of  the  undergraduates  large 
deductions  must  of  course  be  made  for 
those  who  select  this  school  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  If  read  they  must,  at 
least  they  argue,  it  must  be  less 
trouble  to  read  their  own  language. 
Still  one  may  reasonably  allow  for 
a  certain  number  being  really  in- 
terested in  this  study,  and  anxious 
to  derive  what  profit  they  can  from  it. 
The  reading  of  history  has  an  immense 
fascination  even  for  those  to  whom 
the  modern  interpreters  of  the  term 
would  refuse  the  name  of  student. 
But  even  among  these  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
portion seriously  propose  to  write  his- 
tory, however  assiduously  and  intelli- 
gently they  may  read  it.  Their 
studies  too,  in  the  nature  of  academi- 
cal things,  must,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  be  confined  to  a  period  of  at 
most  three  years.  The  study  of  his- 
tory as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
and,  though  not  quite  so  categorically, 
by  Mr.  Frou«ie,  is  the  study  of  a  life- 
time. One  may  regret  that  the  an- 
cient literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome 
do  not  fill  so  large  a  *pace  as  they  did 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  universities, 
though  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
they  will  ever  cease  to  play  their  part 
in  educating  and  humanising  the 
world  ;  but  their  most  thorough  paced 
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advocate  will  not  deny  that  a  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  especially  of  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  is  good  for 
man.  Yet  if  it  is  to  be  studied  on 
these  lines  it  will  be  obvious  that  when 
his  three  years'  course  is  over  the 
student  will  carry  away  with  him  into 
the  great  world  a  knowledge  only  of  in- 
finitesimal 1  y  small  portions  and  parcels 
of  the  past,  and  those,  it  may  be,  if 
all  one  hears  of  the  methods  of  the 
scientific  school  be  true,  what  Emer- 
son, describing  his  own  style,  called 
"  infinitely  repellent  particles."  If  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country  be  useful  to  a  man, — as 
surely  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is,  even 
if  he  has  no  intention  of  assuming  the 
office  of  historian,  or  even  of  a  lecturer 
on  history — then  it  must  clearly  profit 
him  more  to  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  "  the  long  results  of  time,11  than  to 
have  amassed  the  materials  out  of 
which  he  may  form  a  knowledge  of  one 
special  period.  Nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible to  have  mastered  the  knowledge 
of  any  particular  epoch  in  history 
without  at  least  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  what  has  gone  before ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  rightly  under- 
stand it  without  at  least  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  what  came  after.  Changes 
in  human  affairs,  though  they  should 
merit  the  name  of  revolutions,  do  not 
spring  ready-made  even  from  the  brain 
of  a  Caesar,  a  Luther,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Napoleon.  The  greatest  man,  even  a 
Shakespeare,  is  but  the  child  of  his 
age.  The  budding  young  historians 
who  chatter  so  glibly  about  their 
"  periods,1'  are  surely  much  in  the 
position  of  architects  who  have  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  chimneys 
or  staircases,  but  have  neglected  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  other 
properties  of  a  house.  The  only  house 
they  will  ever  build  will  be  such  as 
Gray  describes,  full  of 

Rich  wiodows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

I  read  the  other  day  some  exceed- 
ingly sensible  remarks  in  The  Spectator 
on   this  method   of   teaching  history 


and   the   sort    of    scholars   it   manu- 
factured. 

If  they  could  realize  Mr.  Lecky's  dream, 
they  would  indeed  have  acquired  wisdom  ; 
bat  they  cannot  realize  it,  and  they  have 
acquired   instead  of  wisdom — or,  rather, 
the  enlarged  power  of  deduction  which  his- 
tory should  confer — a  set  of  isolated  facts 
which  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
history    daily    transacting    round    them. 
Suppose  they  know,  even  profoundly,  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  but  do  not 
know   the  history  of  Christianity,   how 
much  will  that  help  them  to  comprehend 
the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  Non- 
conformity, or  to  decide   in  their  own 
minds  the  result  on  religion  of  widely  ex- 
tended suffrage?    This  was  the  merit  of 
the  old  and  now  repudiated  method  of 
teaching  history.    It  enabled  men,  and  in- 
deed men  who  never  honed  to  be  historians, 
to  learn  the  outlines  of  it,  to  put  into  their 
minds  a  general  outline  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative, and  to   fill  that   up  with  details 
only  when  imperatively  necessary.    They 
were  interested   in  the   great  personages, 
they  were  excited  by  the  great   dramas, 
and  they  gradually  acquired,  from  curi- 
osity and  intellectual  interest  rather  than 
careful  study,  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
movement.     Some   of  their  information 
came  from  Shakespeare  and   some   from 
Scott,  some  from  historians  as  careful  as 
Gibbon,  and  some  from  men  as  easily  satis- 
fied as  Roll  in  ;  none  of  it  was  quite  exact, 
and  for  very  little  of  it  could  they  quote 
first-hand  authority  ;  but  still,  they  had  a 
good  general  idea,  which  greatly  enlarged 
their  minds,  and  enabled  them  instantly 
to  utilise  any  better  piece  of  information 
which  came  to  them  in  after  life.    Above 
all,  it  enabled  them  to  read  with  interest 
and  understanding — an  acquisition  which, 
so  far  as  we  see,  is  constantly  wanting  to 
these  students  of  a  period.     We  saw  one 
the  other  day  trying  to  get  up  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.     Being   intelligent,   he 
learned  a   great  deal  very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially about  the  motive  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  condition  of  mind  which  prompted 
them ;  but  he  was  hopelessly  puzzled  by 
two  things.     How  came  the  Saracens  to  be 
a  Power,  and  to  hold  Jerusalem,  and  what 
in  the  world  placed  a  Greek  Empire,  a 
Christian  Empire,  yet  so   hostile  to   the 
Crusaders,  so  grand  and  yet  so  powerless 
to  resist  a  few  thousand  barbarians  with 
no   supplies,    right    across    their    path? 
Would  it   not  have  been   better  for  that 
student,  quite  a  real  personage,  to  have 
known  the  general  outline  of  history  even 
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in  its  barest  form,  and  when  he  wanted  to 
explore  the  Crusades,  to  have  filled  in 
without  difficulty  all  that  was  acquired  by 
the  new  reading  ?  It  seems  at  least,  to  us, 
that  this  was  the  first  condition  of  acquir- 
ing from  the  study  any  of  the  wisdom,  the 
acquisition  of  which,  we  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Lecky,  is  the  grand  object  of 
studying  history  at  all.  There  is  little  to 
be  got  out  of  it  without  knowledge  of  de- 
tail, but  there  is  nothing  without  know- 
ledge of  outline  ;  and  the  majority,  say  of 
Birmingham  men,  cannot  acquire  both  in 
youth,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  that  pas- 
sionate interest  in  the  subject  which  we 
should  say  is  excited  in  ninety-nine  men 
in  a  hundred  only  by  the  dramatic  events 
which  the  new  system  passes  by  with  a 
certain  contempt. 

This  young  crusader  must  have  been 
indeed  in  a  bad  way  ;  even  a  knowledge 
of  Count  Robert  of  Paris  had  served 
him  better  than  nothing.  But  is  not 
The  Spectator  right  1  Is  not  this  sort 
of  special  students,  for  all  the  prac- 
tical use  they  can  put  their  studies  to, 
much  in  the  case  of  those  whom 
Montaigne  laughed  at  as  acquainted 
with  Galen  but  ignorant  of  the 
disease? 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the 
reading  to  the  writing  of  history. 
Though  the  rivalry  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  two  schools  be  as  fierce 
as  that  between  M.  Jourdain's  pro- 
fessors, is  the  difference  between  them 
really  so  great  as  they  are  sometimes 
pleased  to  suppose]  No  man  would 
willingly  be  called  dull,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  scientific  historian  would 
gladly  write  in  epic  fashion  if  he 
could.  Both  we  all  assume  to  be  as 
eager  for  facts  as  Mr.  Gradgrind ;  and 
both  human  nature,  and  especially 
human  historical  nature,  being  what  it 
is,  will  inevitably,  and  more  or  less 
consciously,  colour  the  facts,  or,  let  us 
say,  arrange  them  according  to  their 
views,  theories,  principles,  prejudices, 
whims,  fancies,  whatever  it  pleases  the 
critics  to  call  them.  A  writer  in  The 
Times,  commenting  on  Mr.  Lecky's 
speech,  observed  that,  "The  new 
historians  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  history  an  exact  science,  and 
they  have  largely  succeeded  in  destroy- 
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ing  it  as  an  art."  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  the  proposition  ;  the  second  I 
take  leave  to  doubt.  But  let  us 
assume  it  for  the  moment  to  be  true. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  their  methods  or  of 
themselves  ?  The  scientific,  or  philo- 
sophic, historian  need  not  necessarily 
be  tedious;  the  epic,  or  dramatic, 
historian  need  not  necessarily  be 
inaccurate.  Is  there  this  desperate 
need  for  solving  problems  and  explain- 
ing causes?  Must  the  historian  be 
for  ever  in  evidence,  like  the  man  at 
a  panorama,  with  a  wand  in  his 
hand  1  May  not  history,  when  fitly 
told,  be  trusted  to  solve  its  own 
problems  and  explain  its  own  causes  1 
In  one  of  his  early  lectures  Carlyle 
complained  of  Gibbon  for  not  making 
clear  the  reasons  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  "  With  all  his 
swagger  and  bombast/1  he  said,  "  no 
man  ever  gave  a  more  futile  account  of 
human  things  than  he  has  done  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
assigning  no  profound  cause  for  these 
phenomena,  nothing  but  diseased 
nerves,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable 
motives  to  the  actors  in  them/'  It 
is  never  easy  to  be  quite  sure  when 
Carlyle  was  seriously  expressing  his 
convictions,  or  merely  flinging  mud 
at  some  established  land-mark.  As 
Thackeray  once  said  of  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
of  men  to  travellers  on  the  road ;  but 
to  those  who  had  arrived  his  attitude 
was  less  considerate.  We  must  hope 
that  it  was  in  this  mood  that  he  was 
then  regarding  Gibbon ;  and  assuredly 
the  reader  who  cannot  find  in  those 
six  immortal  volumes  the  causes  which 
brought  the  Roman  Empire  to  ruin 
must  be  past  the  help  of  man. 

I  suppose  the  world  has  not  yet 
read  the  ideal  historian,  and  is  never 
likely  to  read  him.  When  he  is  found  it 
will  be,  as  most  good  things  are  found, 
between  the  two  extremes,  between 
the  plodding  pedant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dashing  dramatist  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  surely  idle  to  talk  of 
the  old  school  being  repudiated  and 
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the  new  triumphant,  because  the  latter 
happens  for  the  moment  to  be  in  the 
ascendency  in  our  universities.  The 
world's  verdict  is  not  pronounced  in 
the  lecture-rooms  of  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge,  and  the  world,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  will  continue  to  read  those 
historians  who  can  write  the  best 
books. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

While  schoolmen  wrangle  over  this 
method  and  that,  over  what  the  law 
may  be  and  where  to  find  the  testi- 
mony, Gibbon  and  Macaulay  will 
continue  to  be  read  with  delight  and 
profit  by  all  who  can  understand  good 
history  and  appreciate  good  literature. 

My  paper  has  grown,  I  fear,  to  a 
somewhat  unwieldy  length,  but  before 
closing  it  I  should  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  study  of  history, 
but  apparently  much  concerned  with 
its  study  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Froude  has 
announced  that  for  the  future  he  will 
lecture  only  to  men,  that  is  to  say,  to 
members  of  the  University  by  whom 
he  has  been  appointed  and  by  whom 
he  is  paid.  Both  at  his  first  lecture, 
and  at  that  delivered  a  few  days 
previously  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
scene  that  ensued  when  the  doors 
were  opened  and  all  the  best  places 
discovered  to  be  filled  with  women, 
has  been  called  by  those  who  saw  it 
as  indescribable  and  discreditable. 
Discreditable  it  most  assuredly  is  that 
no  care  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  University  to  ensure  that  their 


members  for  whose  instruction  these 
lectures  have  been  especially  ordained 
should  be  enabled  at  least  to  hear 
them.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lecture  some  excuse  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  affair 
lay  outside  the  academic  pale,  and 
was  indeed  more  akin  to  what  stage- 
players  call  a  "star  performance" 
than  to  the  serious  studies  of  the 
place.  But  this  excuse,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  can  certainly  not  hold 
good  of  Mr.  Froude's  lecture.  His- 
torians of  every  school,  all  who  hold 
the  reputation  of  the  universities  dear, 
— all  indeed  who  have  any  respect  for 
sense  and  the  fitness  of  things — will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  set  his  face 
against  what  is  fast  growing  to  be  a 
crying  6candal.  If  girls  wish  to  play 
at  being  undergraduates,  by  all  means 
let  them  do  so ;  they  might  conceivably 
play  at  worse  things,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of  that  aspiring  petro- 
leuse  Miss  Cozens.  Neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  is  in  truth  their  proper 
playing-ground  ;  but  the  universities, 
patient  like  the  East,  if  not  disdain- 
ful, have  chosen  to'  bow  before  the 
blast  of  the  "Higher  Education." 
When  the  petticoated  legions  have 
rustled  past  to  some  fresh  conquest,  a 
new  morning  will  doubtless  break 
over  these  enduring  spirits.  Mean- 
while it  is  at  least  their  business  to 
take  heed  lest,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  whims  of  our  modern  Hypatias, 
what  should  be  the  serious  business 
of  academical  life  be  turned  into  an 
unseemly  farce. 

Mark  Rkid. 
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Nestling  under  a  bold  escarpment 
which  rises  some  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island  of  Barbados,  there  stands  at 
this  day  the  most  venerable  pile  of 
collegiate  buildings  in  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain.  It  bears  the 
style  and  title  of  Codrington  College. 
The  name  of  Codrington  awakens 
memories  which  reach  over  a  wide  area 
of  English  history.  One  of  the  earliest 
Codringtons  was  a  brave  standard- 
bearer  in  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
and  in  later  times  the  name  recalls 
exciting  encounters  with  West  Indian 
buccaneers,  and  successful  engagements 
with  the  French  in  days  when  England's 
West  Indian  dependencies  were  her 
first  and  most  important  care.  It 
carries  us  back  also  to  Oxford  in  the 
throes  of  the  Revolution;  to  the 
Flemish  war  under  King  William ; 
and  to  naval  engagements  with  the 
Turks  in  the  last  reign.  Nor  does  it 
permit  us  to  forget  the  commander  of 
the  British  Army  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Crimean  campaign ;  nor, 
again,  the  missionary  pioneer-work 
carried  out  in  our  own  day  among  the 
Melanesians  by  yet  another  descendant 
of  the  Gloucestershire  knight. 

The  actual  foundation  of  the  college 
in  Barbados  dates  from  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Anne  was  queen.  The  life  of  the 
founder  was  full  of  such  varied  achieve- 
ments and  manifold  successes,  that 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  briefly  dwell- 
ing upon  it.  His  father,  Colonel  Cod- 
rington, was  Captain-General  of  the 
Leeward  Caribbee  Islands,  and  to  his 
enterprising  spirit  and  wise  rule  the 
English  Antilles  mainly  owed  their 
marvellous  development  and  flourishing 
condition  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  illustrious  general  had  one  son, 
Christopher,  whom  he  sent  to  England 
to  be  educated  at  Enfield  and  at  Christ 


Church.     In  1690,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  Christopher  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  at   All   Souls,  where  he 
achieved   a  reputation   little  short  of 
that  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.     He 
devoted  himself  to  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  literature,  history,  divinity, 
physic,  and  logic ;  while,  if  we  may 
believe  a  funeral  panegyric,   he  also 
shone  as  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.     It  is  certainly  a 
fact   that  on  the   occasion    of    King 
William's  visit  to  Oxford,  Codrington 
was  paid  the  high  compliment  of  being 
chosen  to  deliver  the  University  oration 
in  place  of  the  Public  Orator,  who  was 
indisposed  at  the  time.    Of  his  poetical 
accomplishments,    which    elicited   the 
praises  of   Cibber  and  Addison,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains.     Still   it  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  the  verses  from  which  an 
often-quoted  couplet  is  borrowed  were 
written  by  Codrington  in  praise  of  TJie 
Dispensary  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth. 

Ask  me  not,   friend,  what  I  approve  or 

blame, 
Perhaps  I  know  not  why  I  like  or  damn ; 
I  can  be  pleased  and  I  dare  own  I  am. 
I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye, 
Thou  hast  no  faults  or  I  no  faults  can  spy, 
Thou  art  all  beauty  or  all  blindness  I. 

Of  the  deep  and  unaffected  piety  of 
the  man  we  have  full  proof  in  his 
noble  determination  to  extend  to  the 
West  Indies  the  advantages  of  reli- 
gious and  useful  learning  through  the 
foundation  of  a  college  for  the  training 
of  medical  missionaries,  whose  aim 
should  be  the  amelioration  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  negroes  and  In- 
dians in  those  islands.  Codrington' s 
life,  however,  was  by  no  means  that  of 
a  mere  student.  Four  years  after  his 
election  to  All  Souls,  we  find  him  ren- 
dering distinguished  service  in  the 
army  of  King  William  in  Flanders. 
It  was  indeed  chiefly  owing  to  the  bril- 
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liant  action  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  of  which  Codrington  was 
captain,  that  the  siege  of  Namur  was 
successful.  Its  capture  led  to  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  which  placed  the  first 
check  on  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  At 
the  close  of  the  Flemish  war,  Codrington 
succeeded  to  his  father's  command  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  unsettled  state 
of  these  islands  called  for  a  firm  and 
.judicious  administrator.  This  the 
Captain-General  proved  himself  to  be; 
but  it  would  appear  that  his  military 
method  of  government  gained  him 
some  enemies ;  and  at  length,  dis- 
gusted by  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  Guadaloupe  in  1703,  he  retired 
to  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  his  estates 
in  Barbados,  where  he  passed  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life  in  contemplation 
and  study.  He  died  on  Good  Friday, 
April  7th,  1710,  when  just  entering 
on  the  prime  of  life.  His  body  was 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  and  buried 
at  All  Souls,  where  the  stone  upon 
his  grave  bears  the  one  word — 
Codrington. 

The  one  thing  which  most  of  all 
strikes  the  reader  of  his  life,  is  the 
extraordinary  genius  which  enabled  so 
young  a  man  to  win  his  laurels  in  so 
many  different  vocations  of  life.  At  an 
age  when  most  men  begin  to  enjoy  suc- 
cess Codrington  had  lived  his  life  and 
retired  from  the  world.  At  thirty-six, 
loaded  with  university  honours  and 
military  distinctions,  he  throws  up  the 
most  brilliant  of  administrative  com- 
mands to  devote  himself  to  the  more 
perfect  cultivation  of  learning,  and 
the  advancement  of  religion  and 
philanthropy. 

When  his  will  was  read  it  was 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  his 
splendid  library  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  his  college  of  All  Souls; 
while  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1701,  he 
left  his  two  estates  in  Barbados  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  college, 
"  With  a  convenient  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  scholars,  all  of  them  to 
be  under  the  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 


tity, and  obedience,  who  shall  be 
obliged  to  study  and  practice  physic 
and  chirurgery  as  well  as  divinity, 
that  by  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the 
former  to  all  mankind  they  may  both 
endear  themselves  to  the  people,  and 
have  the  better  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  men's  souls  whilst  they  are 
taking  care  of  their  bodies."  The 
particulars  of  the  foundation  and 
scheme  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Society,  "composed  of  good 
and  wise  men."  It  was  a  noble 
thought,  and  one  worthy  of  so  saga- 
cious and  far-seeing  a  man  as  Christo- 
pher Codrington,  who  felt  how  much  he 
himself  owed  to  his  university  training, 
to  found  in  Barbados  an  institution 
which  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  to 
the  West  Indian  youth  what  Oxford 
had  been  to  him. 

No  spot  in  the  West  Indies  could 
have  been  found  better  adapted  for 
the  site  of  a  college.  The  level 
plateau  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  which  the  handsome 
stone  mansion  of  the  Codringtons 
was  situated,  afforded  a  most  con- 
venient position  for  the  college 
buildings.  Within  a  mile  of  the  sea- 
shore, fronting  north-east  on  the  wind- 
ward coast,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
town  and  harbour,  remote,  secluded, 
restful,  salubrious,  facing  full  to  the 
health-giving  trade-winds  borne  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean — what 
could  pious  founder  wish  for  more  in 
the  selection  of  a  spot  whereon  to 
place  his  college  f 

And  here  accordingly,  in  course  of 
time,  a  college  was  placed.  A  semin- 
ary was  commenced  at  once,  but  liti- 
gation and  other  delays  prevented  the 
great  Society  from  commencing  the 
building  of  the  college  until  1742. 
Time,  too,  had  to  pass  before  the  West 
Indian  population  was  sufficiently 
large  and  sufficiently  educated  to  re- 
spond to  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
academical  institution  in  their  midst. 
The  training  of  boys  was  the  first 
step  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
education  of  young  men.  Disastrous 
hurricanes   more   than  once  laid  the 
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estates  in  ruins;  and  the  flooring  of 
the  college  chapel  even  now  bears 
historic  marks  of  the  violence  with 
which  the  storm  of  1831  hurled  roof 
and  cupola  upon  its  black  and  white 
marble  slabs.  It  was  about  the  year 
1829  that  the  college  really  began  to 
take  its  place  as  the  Alma  Mater  of 
the  West  Indian  youth ;  and  since 
that  date  the  majority  of  the  scions  of 
the  best  West  Indian  families  have 
passed  under  its  fostering  care.  At 
the  present  time  the  college  is  affili- 
ated to  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
a  link  with  St.  Cuthbert  is  thus  estab- 
lished in  the  tropics.  It  remains  not 
only  the  oldest  theological  college  in 
our  colonial  empire,  but  also  the  only 
foundation  in  the  West  Indies  where 
a  university  degree  can  be  obtained. 

A  long  avenue  of  palms,  the  tallest 
of  which,  over  eighty  feet  high,  sur- 
vived the  hurricane  of  1831,  leads  to 
the  college  entrance.  On  the  left, 
facing  a  small  lake,  stands  the  old 
mansion  where  the  founder  lived  and 
died ;  it  is  now  the  Principal's  Lodge. 
Immediately  in  front  ranges  the  pic- 
turesque facade  of  the  college  buildings, 
built  of  grey  stone  in  the  square, 
heavily-mullioned  style  of  the  Georg- 
ian period.  On  the  right,  above  the 
grove  of  mahogany  trees,  is  the  cricket- 
ground  where  many  a  keen  match  is 
played  between  the  students  and  the 
elevens  of  the  island  or  the  garrison. 
Through  and  beyond  the  belfry  lie  the 
tennis-lawns.  The  visitor  forgets  for 
the  moment  that  he  is  in  the  tropics, 
and  fancies  himself  transported  back 
to  Oxford.  Here  is  the  chapel  panelled 
in  native  cedar  and  mahogany :  here 
the  hall,  lofty,  roomy,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  monastic  simplicity ; 
and  here  the  library,  laden  with  that 
scent  of  old  books,  and  breathing  that 
atmosphere  of  hushed  repose,  which  is 
a  characteristic  charm  of  all  college 
libraries.  Nor  are  the  college  system 
and  rule  unlike  those  of  the  English 
universities.  It  is  Oxford  adapted  to 
the  tropics.  The  chapel-bell  rings  its 
summons  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
in  troop  the  students  in  academic  attire. 


After  service  begin  the  lectures  of 
the  day.  Men  are  earlier  risers  in 
the  tropics,  and  the  reading  which  in 
England  would  be  done  at  night  'is 
done  here  in  the  early  morning,  for 
the  day  which  begins  at  sunrise  does 
not  linger  on  long  after  sunset.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon the  cricket  and  tennis  begin. 
Evensong  in  the  chapel  is  sung  at 
seven,  and  by  half-past  eight  or  nine 
the  day  is  over.  There  are  no  college 
gates,  nor  is  there  any  locking-out,  for 
the  heat  of  the  climate  demands  that 
all  windows  and  doors  shall  stand  open 
day  and  night.  A  watchman  guards 
the  premises. 

The   old   mansion-house,    in    which 
Codrington  died,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  for  not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  oldest  stone  houses  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  architecturally  interesting. 
It  was  built  in  the  earliest  da^s  of  the 
settlement,     when     slave-labour    was 
directed  by  skilled  English  workmen, 
and  settlers  loved  to  reproduce  in  their 
West   Indian  homes    the  substantial 
and     picturesque    features     of    their 
country-seats  in  England.  The  massive 
stone  porch,    with    its    three    arches 
covered  with  ferns  and  mosses,  faces 
westward  towards  the  hills,  which  in 
the  wet  season  pour  down  their  rushing 
torrents  to  the  sea.     The  ivy,  woodbine, 
stephanotis   and  other    sweet-scented 
tropical  climbers  cling  in  loving  em- 
brace to  the  old  stone  walls.   From  the 
eastern  veranda  there  stretches  a  wide 
view    of    the  limitless    blue   of    the 
Atlantic,  nowhere  bluer  than  in  the 
Caribbean  seas,  and  the  ear  catches  the 
distant  rumble  of  the  waves  on  the 
shingle  beach.     The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive ;  and  here  the  shrubs  and  trees 
seem  to  rival  each  other  in  brilliancy 
of  colouring  and  profusion  of  foliage. 
Frangipani  and  flamboyant,   hibiscus 
and   croton,   almond  and    mahogany, 
orange  and  guava  grow  in  a  reckless 
profusion,  while  the  dark  palms  tower 
above  all  and  stir  majestically  in  the 
breeze  as  though  waving  their  approval 
of  nature's  lavish  bounty.     Seen  in  a 
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sympathetic  mood,  under  the  brilliant 
tropical  moon,  the  place  presents  a  per- 
fect realization  of  still,  calm  grandeur, 
and  one  can  enter  into  the  feeling 
which  led  the  active-minded  Captain- 
General  by  the  very  force  of  contrast 
to  settle  down  in  so  entrancing  a 
seclusion,  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot.  After  the  turmoil  of 
his  governorship  here  was  a  retreat  in 
which  to  cherish  noble  thoughts  and 
pure  aspirations,  and  to  nurture  truer 
views  of  life,  while  close  at  hand,  in 
the  tireless  tumble  of  the  sea  on  the 
coral  reef,  was  an  ever  present  reminder 
of  the  transience  and  mutability  of  all 
external  things. 

Immortalia   ne    speres   monet    annus  et 
almum 
Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 

The  beneficial  value  of  Codrington's 
foundation  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  West  Indies  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  To  Codrington  College 
go  all  the  youths  whose  parents  desire 
to  give  them  a  university  education 
without  the  .expense  of  sending  them 
to  England ;  and  the  impetus,  first 
given  to  education  by  the  early  foster- 


ing care  of  the  Society  which  Codring- 
ton made  his  trustee,  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  first  grade  as  well  as 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  such 
as  place  Barbados  educationally  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  West  Indian  col- 
onies. 

Nor  is  the  primary  design  of  the 
founder  neglected.  To  Codrington 
College  the  bishops  of  the  West  Indian 
dioceses  send  their  most  promising 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  their 
studies,  agreeably  with  the  founder's 
will,  embrace  medicine  and  surgery  as 
well  as  divinity  and  arts.  A  Reader 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu  gives  instruction 
in  those  Oriental  dialects,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
importation  of  many  thousands  of 
labourers  from  the  East  Indies.  From 
Codrington  College  have  gone  forth 
some  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  staff  of  the  West  Indian 
clergy. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promo  vet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Orsino  posted  his  letter  with  an  odd 
sensation  of  relief.  He  felt  that  he 
was  once  more  in  communication  with 
humanity,  since  he  had  been  able  to 
speak  out  and  tell  some  one  of  the 
troubles  that  oppressed  him.  He  had 
assuredly  no  reason  for  being  more 
hopeful  than  before,  and  matters  were 
in  reality  growing  more  serious  every 
day  ;  but  his  heart  was  lighter  and  he 
took  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  future, 
almost  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment. 

He  had  not  expected  to  receive  an 
answer  from  Maria  Consuelo  for  some 
time,  and  was  surprised  when  one  came 
in  less  than  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
his  writing.  This  letter  was  short, 
hurriedly  written  and  carelessly  worded, 
but  there  was  a  ring  of  anxiety  for  him 
in  every  line  of  it  which  he  could  not 
misinterpret.  Not  only  did  she  express 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  him  and 
assure  him  that  all  he  did  still  had  the 
liveliest  interest  for  her,  but  she  also 
insisted  upon  being  informed  of  the 
state  of  his  affairs  as  often  as  possible. 
He  had  spoken  of  three  possibilities, 
she  said.  Was  there  not  a  fourth 
somewhere  %  There  might  often  be  an 
issue  from  the  most  desperate  situation 
of  which  no  one  dreamed.  Could  she 
not  help  him  to  discover  where  it  lay 
in  this  case  ?  Could  they  not  write  to 
each  other  and  find  it  out  together? 

Orsino  looked  uneasily  at  the  lines, 
and  the  blood  rose  to  his  temples. 
Did  she  mean  what  she  said,  or  more, 
or  lessf  He  was  overwrought  and 
over-sensitive,  and  she  had  written 
thoughtlessly,  as  though  not  weighing 
her   words,    but    only    following    an 


impulse  for  which  she  had  no  time  to 
find  the  proper  expression.     She  could 
not    imagine    that  he  would  accept 
substantial   help   from  her,  still  less 
that  he  would  consent  to  marry  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  fortune  which  might 
save  him.     He  grew  very  angry,  then 
turned  cold  again,  and  then,  reading 
the  words  again,  saw  that  he  had  no 
right  to  attach  any  such  meaning  to 
them.     Then  it  struck  him  that  even 
if,  by  any  possibility,  she  had  meant 
to  convey  such  an  idea,  he  would  have 
no  right  at  all  to  resent  it.     Women, 
he   reflected,  did  not  look  upon  such 
matters  as  men  did.     She  had  refused 
to  marry  him  when  he  was  prosperous. 
If   she  meant  that  she  would   marry 
him  now,  to  save  him   from  ruin,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she 
was    carrying    devotion    near   to   its 
farthest  limit.     But  the  words  them- 
selves would  not  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation.   He  was  straining  language 
too  far  in  suggesting  it. 

"  And  yet  she  means  something,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  Something  which  I 
cannot  understand." 

He  wrote  again,  maintaining  the 
tone  of  his  first  letter  more  carefully 
than  she  had  done  on  her  part,  though 
not  sparing  the  warmest  expressions  of 
heartfelt  jthanks  for  the  sympathy  she 
had  so  readily  given.  But  there  was 
no  fourth  way,  he  said.  One  of  those 
three  things  which  he  had  explained 
to  her  must  happen.  There  was  no 
hope,  and  he  was  resigned  to  continue 
his  existence  of  slavery  until  Del 
Fence's  death  brought  about  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life.  Not  that  Del  Ferice 
was  in  any  danger  of  dying,  he  added, 
in  spite  of  the  general  gossip  about  his 
bad  health.     Such  men  often  outlasted 
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stronger  people,  as  Ugo  bad  outlived 
Donna   Tullia.      Not    that  his  death 
would  improve  matters,  either,  as  they 
stood   at  present.     That   he  had  ex- 
plained   before.      If   the   count    died 
now,   there  were  ninety-nine  chances 
out  of  a  hundred  that  Orsino  would  be 
ruined.      For    the    present,    nothing 
would  happen.     In  little  more  than  a 
month,  in  six  weeks  at   the  utmost, 
a  new  arrangement   would   be  forced 
upon   him,    binding   him  perhaps  for 
years  to  come.     Del  Ferice  had  already 
spoken  to  him  of  a  great  public  under- 
taking, at  least  half  of  the  contract 
for  which  could  easily  be  secured   or 
controlled  by  his  bank.     He  had  added 
that  this  might  be  a  favourable  occa- 
sion for  Andrea  Contini  and  Company 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  bank .    Orsino 
knew  what  that  meant.     Indeed,  there 
was    no   possibility  of  mistaking  the 
meaning,    which    was    clear   enough. 
The  fourth  plan  could  only  lie  in  find- 
ing beforehand  a  purchaser  for  build- 
ings which  could  not  be  so  disposed  of, 
because  they  were  built  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  could  only  be  bought  by 
those  who  had  ordered  them,  namely 
persons  whom  Del  Ferice  so  controlled 
that  he  could  postpone  their  appearance 
if   he  chose,  and  drive  Orsino  into  a 
failure  at  any  moment  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  work.     For  instance, 
one  of  those  buildings  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  factory,  and  probably 
for  a  match-factory.      Del  Ferice,  in 
requiring  that  Contini  and  Company 
should     erect    what  he  had   already 
arranged   to    dispose  of,  had  vaguely 
remarked  that  there  were  no  match- 
factories  in   Home  and  that  perhaps 
some  one  would  like  to  buy  one.     If 
Orsino    had   been   less   desperate   he 
would  willingly  have  risked  much  to 
resent  the  suave  insolence.     As  it  was, 
he  had    laughed  in  his  tyrant's  face, 
and  bitterly  enough ;  a  form  of  insult, 
however,  to  which  Ugo  was  supremely 
indifferent. 

These  and  many  other  details  Orsino 
wrote  to  Maria  Consuelo,  pouring  out 
his   confidence  with  the  assurance  of 


a  man  who  asks  nothing  but  sympathy 
and  is  sure  of  receiving  that  in  over- 
flowing measure.  He  no  longer  waited 
for  her  answers  as  the  crucial  moment 
approached,  but  wrote  freely  from  day 
to  day,  as  he  felt  inclined.  There  was 
little  which  he  did  not  tell,  her  in  the 
dozen  or  fifteen  letters  he  penned  in 
the  course  of  the  month.  Like  many 
reticent  men  who  have  never  taken  up 
a  pen  except  for  ordinary  correspond- 
ence or  for  the  routine  work  of  a 
business  requiring  accuracy,  and  who 
all  at  once  begin  to  write  the  history 
of  their  daily  lives  for  the  perusal  of 
one  trusted  person,  Orsino  felt  as 
though  he  had  found  a  new  means  of 
expression,  and  abandoned  himself 
willingly  to  the  comparative  pleasure 
of  complete  confidence.  Like  all  such 
men,  too,  he  unconsciously  exhibited 
the  chief  fault  of  his  character  in  his 
long  diary-like  letters.  That  fault 
was  his  vanity.  Had  he  been  describ- 
ing a  great  success  he  could  and  would 
hove  concealed  it  better  ;  in  writing  of 
his  own  successive  errors  and  dis- 
appointments he  showed,  by  the 
excessive  blame  he  cast  upon  himself, 
how  deeply  that  vanity  of  his  was 
wounded.  It  is  possible  that  Maria 
Consuelo  discovered  this.  But  she 
made  no  profession  of  analysis,  and 
while  appearing  outwardly  far  colder 
than  Orsino,  she  seemed  much  more 
disposed  than  he  to  yield  to  unexpected 
impulses  when  she  felt  their  influence. 
And  Orsino  was  quite  unconscious  that 
he  might  be  exhibiting  the  defects  of 
his  moral  nature  to  eyes  keener  than 
his  own. 

He  wrote  constantly  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  in  the  mo- 
ments while  he  was  writing  he  enjoyed 
a  faint  illusion  of  increased  safety,  as 
though  he  were  retarding  the  events  of 
the  future  by  describing  minutely 
those  of  the  past.  More  than  once 
again  Maria  Consuelo  answered  him, 
and  always  in  the  same  strain,  doing 
her  best,  apparently,  to  give  him  hope 
and  to  reconcile  him  with  himself. 
However  much  he  might  condemn  his 
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own  lack  of  foresight,  she  said,  no 
man  who  did  his  best  according  to  his 
best  judgment,  and  who  acted  honour- 
ably, was  to  be  blamed  for  the  result, 
though  it  might  involve  the  ruin  of 
thousands.  That  was  her  chief  argu- 
ment and  it  comforted  him,  and  seemed 
to  relieve  him  from  a  small  part  of  the 
responsibility  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  his  shoulders,  a  burden  now 
grown  so  grievous  that  the  least  light- 
ening of  it  made  him  feel  compara- 
tively free  until  called  upon  to  face 
facts  again  and  fight  with  realities. 

But  events  would  not  be  retarded, 
and  Orsino's  own  good  qualities  tended 
to  hasten  them,  as  they  had  to  a  great 
extent  been  the  cause  of  his  embar- 
rassment ever  since  the  success  of  his 
first  attempt,  in  making  him  valuable 
as  a  slave  to  be  kept  from  escaping  at 
all  risks.  The  system  upon  which  the 
business  was  conducted  was  admirable. 
It  had  been  good  from  the  beginning, 
and  Orsino  had  improved  it  to  a 
degree  very  uncommon  in  Borne.  He 
had  mastered  the  science  of  book- 
keeping in  a  short  time,  and  had 
forced  himself  to  an  accuracy  of  detail 
and  a  promptness  of  ready  reference 
which  would  have  surprised  many  an 
old  professional  clerk.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  from  the  first  he  had 
found  little  else  to  do.  The  technical 
work  had  always  been  in  Contini's 
hands,  and  Del  Fence's  forethought 
had  relieved  them  both  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  financial 
negotiations  requiring  time,  diplomatic 
tact,  and  skill  of  a  higher  order.  The 
consequence  was  that  Orsino  had 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  great  energy 
and  native  talent  for  order  to  the 
keeping  of  the  books,  with  the  result 
that  when  a  contract  had  been  exe- 
cuted there  was  hardly  any  account- 
tant's  work  to  be  done.  Nominally, 
too,  Andrea  Contini  and  Company 
were  not  responsible  to  any  one  for 
their  book-keeping ;  but  in  practice, 
and  under  pretence  of  rendering 
valuable  service,  Del  Ferice  sent  an 
auditor  from  time  to  time  to  look  into 


the  state  of  affairs,  a  proceeding  which 
Contini  bitterly  resented  while  Orsino 
expressed  himself  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  interference,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  to  conceal.  Had 
the  books  been  badly  kept,  the  final 
winding  up  of  each  contract  would 
have  been  retarded  for  one  or  more 
weeks.  But  the  more  deeply  Orsino 
became  involved,  the  more  keenly  he 
felt  the  value,  and  at  last  the  vital 
importance,  of  the  most  minute  accu- 
racy. If  worse  came  to  worst  and  he 
should  be  obliged  to  fail,  through  Del 
Fence's  sudden  death  or  from  any 
other  cause,  his  reputation  as  an  hon- 
ourable man  might  depend  upon  this 
very  accuracy  of  detail,  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  in  the 
midst  of  great  undertakings,  and 
while  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
passing  daily  through  his  hands,  he 
had  never  received  even  the  very 
smallest  share  of  the  profits  absorbed 
by  the  bank.  He  even  kept  a  private 
account  of  his  own  expenditure  on  the 
allowance  he  received  from  his  father, 
in  order  that,  if  called  upon,  he  might 
be  able  to  prove  how  large  a  part  of 
that  allowance  he  regularly  paid  to 
poor  Contini  as  compensation  for  the 
unhappy  position  in  which  the  latter 
found  himself.  If  bankruptcy  awaited 
him,  his  failure  would,  if  the  facts 
were  properly  made  known,  reckon  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  on  record, 
though  he  was  pleased  to  look  upon 
such  a  contingency  as  a  certain  source 
of  scandal  and  more  than  possible 
disgrace. 

Unconsciously  his  own  determined 
industry  in  book-keeping  gave  him  a 
little  more  confidence.  In  his  great 
anxiety  he  was  spared  the  terrible 
uncertainty  felt  by  a  man  who  does 
not  precisely  know  his  own  financial 
position  at  a  given  critical  moment. 
His  studiously  acquired  outward  calm 
also  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Even 
San  Giacinto,  who  knew  the  financial 
world  as  few  men  knew  it,  watched 
his  youthful  cousin  with  curiosity, 
and    not  without  a  certain  sympathy 
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and  a  very  little  admiration.  The 
young  man's  face  was  growing  stern 
and  thoughtful  like  his  own,  lean, 
grave,  and  strong.  San  Qiacinto  re- 
membered that  night  a  year  and  a  half 
earlier  when  he  had  warned  Orsino  of 
the  coming  danger,  and  he  was  almost 
displeased  with  himself  now  for  having 
taken  a  step  which  seemed  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  It  was  San 
Giacinto'8  principle  never  to  do  any- 
thing unnecessary,  because  a  useless 
action  meant  a  loss  of  time  and  therefore 
a  loss  of  advantage  over  the  adversary 
of  the  moment.  San  Qiacinto,  in 
different  circumstances,  would  have 
made  a  good  general,  possibly  a  great 
one ;  his  strange  life  had  made  him  a 
financier  of  a  type  singular  and  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  never  sought 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  a  deception, 
but  he  won  everything  by  superior  fore- 
sight, imperturbable  coolness,  match- 
less rapidity  of  action,  and  undaunted 
courage  in  all  circumstances.  It 
needs  higher  qualities  to  be  a  good  man, 
but  no  others  are  needed  to  make  a 
successful  one.  Orsino  possessed  some- 
thing of  the  same  rapidity  and  much 
of  a  similar  coolness  and  courage,  but 
he  lacked  the  foresight.  It  was  vanity, 
of  the  most  pardonable  kind,  indeed, 
but  vanity  nevertheless  which  had  led 
him  to  embark  upon  his  dangerous 
enterprise ;  not  in  the  determination 
to  accomplish  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing, still  less  in  the  direct  desire 
for  wealth  as  an  ultimate  object,  but 
in  the  almost  boyish  longing  to  show 
to  his  own  people  that  there  was  more  in 
him  than  they  suspected.  The  gift  of 
foresight  is  generally  weakened  by  the 
presence  of  vanity;  but  when  vanity 
takes  its  place  the  result  is  as  likely  to 
be  failure  as  not,  and  depends  almost 
directly  upon  chance  alone. 

*  The  crisis  in  Orsino' s  life  was  at  hand, 
and  what  has  here  been  finally  said  of 
his  position  at  that  time  seemed 
necessary,  as  summing  up  the  conse- 
quences to  him  of  more  than  two  years' 
unremitting  labour  during  which  he 


had  become  involved  in  affairs  of 
enormous  importance  at  an  age  when 
most  young  men  are  spending  their 
time,  more  profitably  perhaps  and  cer- 
tainly more  agreeably,  in  such  pleasures 
and  pursuits  as  mother  society  provides 
for  her  half-fledged  nestlings. 

On  the  day  before  his  final  interview 
with  Del  Fence  Orsino  wrote  a  lengthy 
letter  to  Maria  Consuelo.  As  she  did 
not  receive  it  until  long  afterwards  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  account 
of  its  contents.  Some  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  heard  from  her,  and  he  was 
not  sure  whether  or  not  she  were  still 
in  Egypt.  But  he  wrote  to  her  never- 
theless, drawing  much  fictitious  comfort 
and  little  real  advantage  from  the  last 
clear  statement  of  his  difficulties.  By 
this  time  writing  to  her  had  become  a 
habit,  and  he  resorted  to  it  naturally 
when  over  wearied  by  work  and 
anxiety. 

On  this  same  day  also  he  had  spent 
several  hours  in  talking  over  the 
situation  with  Contini.  The  architect, 
strange  to  say,  was  more  reconciled 
with  his  position  than  he  had  formerly 
been.  He,  at  least,  received  a  certain 
substantial  remuneration.  He,  at  least, 
loved  his  profession  and  rejoiced  in  the 
handling  of  great  masses  of  brick  and 
stone.  He,  too,  was  rapidly  making  a 
reputation  and  a  name  for  himself,  and, 
if  business  improved,  was  not  prevented 
from  entering  into  other  enterprises 
besides  the  one  in  which  he  found 
himself  so  deeply  interested.  As  a 
member  of  the  firm  he  could  not  free 
himself.  As  an  architect,  he  could 
have  an  architect's  office  of  his  own 
and  build  for  any  one  who  chose  to  em- 
ploy him.  For  his  own  part,  he  said, 
he  might  perhaps  be  more  profitably 
employed  upon  less  important  work; 
but  then,  he  might  not,  for  business 
was  very  bad.  The  great  works  in 
which  Del  Fence  kept  him  engaged  had 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  bringing 
him  constantly  before  the  public  as  an 
architect  and  of  keeping  his  name,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  firm,  continually 
in  the  notice  of  all  men  of  business. 
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He  was  deeply  indebted  to  Orsino  for 
the    generous  help  given  when    the 
realities  of  profit  were  so  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  appearances  of  pros- 
perity.     He  would  always  regard  re- 
payment of  the  money  so  advanced  to 
him  as  a  debt  of  honour  and  he  hoped 
to  live  long  enough  to  extinguish  it. 
He   sympathised  with   Orsino  in  his 
desire  to  be  freer  and  more  independ- 
ent, but  reminded  him  that  when  the 
day  of  liberation  came,  he  would  not 
regret    the   comparatively  short    ap- 
prenticeship   during    which    he    had 
acquired     so    great     a    mastery     of 
business.      Business,     he    said,    had 
been     Orsino's    ambition    from     the 
beginning,  and   business    he  had,   in 
plenty,  if  not  with   profit.     For  his 
own  part,  he  was  satisfied. 

Orsino  felt  that  his  partner  could 
not  be  blamed,  and  he  felt,  too,  that 
he  would  be  doing  Contini  a  great 
injury  by  involving  him  in  a  failure. 
But  he  regretted  the  time  when  their 
interests  had  coincided  and  they  had 
cursed  Del  Ferice  in  common  and  with 
a  good  will.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  submit.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  awaited  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  by  ap- 
pointment, he  went  with  a  heavy  heart 
to  meet  Del  Ferice  at  the  bank.  The 
latter  had  always  preferred  to  see  Or- 
sino without  Contini  when  a  new  con- 
tract was  to  be  discussed.  As  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  he  treated  with  Or- 
sino on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and 
the  balance  of  outwardly  agreeable 
relations  would  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  a  social  inferior. 
Moreover  Del  Ferice  knew  the 
Saracinesca  people  tolerably  well,  and 
though  not  so  timid  as  many  people 
supposed,  he  somewhat  dreaded  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  hereditary 
temper ;  if  such  a  manifestation  really 
took  place,  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
that  there  should  be  no  witnesses  of 
it. 

Orsino  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Ugo  was  out  of  town.  Having  made 
an  appointment,  he  ought  at  least  to 


have  sent  word  to  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca  of  his  departure.  He  had 
indeed  left  a  message  for  Orsino,  which 
was  correctly  delivered,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  return  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  requesting  him  to  postpone 
the  interview  until  the  following  after- 
noon. In  Orsino's  humour  this  was 
not  altogether  pleasant.  The  young 
man  felt  little  suspense  indeed,  for  he 
knew  how  matters  must  turn  out,  and 
that  he  should  be  saddled  with  another 
contract.  But  he  found  it  hard  to 
wait  with  equanimity,  now  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst, 
and  he  resented  Del  Fence's  rudeness 
in  not  giving  a  civil  warning  of  his 
intended  journey. 

The  day  passed  somehow,  at  last, 
and  towards  evening  Orsino  received 
a  telegram  from  Ugo,  full  of  excuses, 
but  begging  to  put  off  the  meeting  two 
days  longer.  The  dispatch  was  from 
Naples  whither  Del  Ferice  often  went 
on  business. 

It  was  almost  unbearable  and  yet  it 
must  be  borne.  Orsino  spent  his  time 
in  roaming  about  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  trying  to  make  new 
plans  for  the  future  which  was  already 
planned  for  him,  doing  his  best  to 
follow  out  a  distinct  line  of  thought,  if 
only  to  distract  his  own  attention. 
He  could  not  even  write  to  Maria 
Consuelo,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  said 
all  there  was  to  be  said,  in  his  last 
long  letter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
he  went  to  the  bank  again.  Del  Ferice 
was  there  and  greeted  him  warmly, 
interweaving  his  phrases  with  excuses 
for  his  absence. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure," 
he  said,  "though  I  have  put  you  to 
very  great  inconvenienca  The  case 
was  urgent  and  I  could  not  leave  i\  in 
the  hands  of  others.  Of  course  you 
could  have  settled  the  business  with 
another  of  the  directors,  but  I  think — 
indeed,  I  know  that  you  prefer  only 
to  see  me  in  these  matters.  We  have 
worked  together  so  long  now,  that  we 
understand  each  other  with  half  a  word. 
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Really,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  kept 
you  waiting  so  long  1 " 

"  It  is  of  no  importance/'  answered 
Orsino  coolly.  "Pray  do  not  speak  of 
it." 

*'Of  importance — no — perhaps  not. 
That  is,  as  you  could  not  lose  by  it,  it 
was  not  of  financial  importance.  But 
when  I  have  made  an  engagement,  I 
like  to  keep  it.  In  business,  so  much 
depends  upon  keeping  small  engage- 
ments ;  and  they  may  mean  quite  as 
much  in  the  relations  of  society. 
However,  as  you  are  so  kind,  we  will 
not  speak  of  it  again.  I  have  made 
my  excuses  and  you  have  accepted 
them.  Let  that  end  the  matter.  To 
business,  now,  Don  Orsino,  to  busi- 
ness!" 

Orsino  fancied  that  Del  Felice's 
manner  was  not  quite  natural.  He 
was  generally  more  quiet ;  his  rather 
watery  blue  eyes  did  not  usually  look 
so  wide  awake ;  his  fat  white  hands 
were  not  commonly  so  active  in  their 
gestures.  Altogether  he  seemed  more 
nervous,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
pleased  with  himself  and  with  life  than 
usual.  Orsino  wondered  what  had 
happened.  He  had  perhaps  made  some 
very  successful  stroke  in  his  affairs 
during  the  three  days  he  had  spent  in 
Naples. 

"  So  let  us  now  have  a  look  into  your 
contracts,  Don  Orsino,"  he  said.  "  Or 
rather,  look  into  the  state  of  the 
account  yourself  if  you  wish  to  do  so, 
for  I  have  already  examined  it." 

"I  am  familiar  enough  with  the 
details, "  answered  the  young  man. 
"  I  do  not  need  to  look  over  everything. 
The  books  have  been  audited  as  you 
see.  The  only  thing  left  to  be  done  is 
to  hand  over  the  work  to  you,  since  it 
is  executed  according  to  the  contract. 
You  doubtless  remember  that  verbal 
part  of  the  agreement.  You  receive 
the  buildings  as  they  now  stand  and 
our  credit  cash  if  there  is  any,  in  full 
discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of 
Andrea  Contini  and  Company  to  the 
bank, — acceptances  coming  due,  balance 
of  account  if  in  debit,  and  mortgages 


on  land  and  houses — and  we  are  quits 
again,  my  firm  being  discharged  of  all 
obligation." 

Del  Fence's  expression  changed 
a  little  and  became  more  grave. 
"  Doubtless,"  he  answered,  "  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  to  that  effect. 
Yes — yes — I  remember.  Indeed  it  was 
not  altogether  tacit.  A  word  was  said 
about  it,  and  a  word  is  as  good  as  a 
contract.  Very  well,  Don  Orsino, 
very  well.  Since  you  desire  it,  we  will 
cry  quits  again.  This  kind  of  business 
is  not  very  profitable  to  the  bank — not 
very — but  it  is  not  actual  loss." 

"  It  is  not  profitable  to  us/1  ob- 
served Orsino.  "  If  you  do  not  wish 
any  more  of  it,  we  do  not." 

"Really?"  Del  Fence  looked  at 
him  rather  curiously  as  though  wishing 
that  he  would  say  more.  Orsino  met 
his  glance  steadily,  expecting  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  next  con- 
tract to  be  forced  upon  him. 

"  So  you  really  prefer  to  discontinue 
these  operations,  if  I  may  call  them 
so  1 "  said  Del  Ferice  thoughtfully.  "  It 
is  strange  that  you  should,  I  confess. 
I  remember  that  you  much  desired  to 
take  a  part  in  affairs,  to  be  an  actor 
in  the  interesting  doings  of  the  day,  to 
be  a  financial  personage,  in  short. 
You  have  had  your  wish,  Don  Orsino ; 
your  firm  plays  an  important  part  in 
Home.  Do  you  remember  our  first 
interview  on  the  steps  of  Monte 
Citoriol  You  asked  me  whether  I 
could  and  would  help  you  to  enter 
business.  I  promised  that  I  would, 
and  I  have  kept  my  word.  The  sums 
mentioned  in  those  papers,  here,  show 
that  I  have  done  all  I  promised.  You 
told  me  that  you  had  fifteen  thousand 
francs  at  your  disposal.  From  that 
small  beginning  I  have  shown  you  how 
to  deal  with  millions.  But  you  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  business,  after  all, 
Don  Orsino.  You  really  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  it,  though  I  must  confess 
that  you  have  a  remarkable  talent.  It 
is  very  strange." 

"  Is  it  1 "  asked  Orsino  with  a  shade 
of  contempt.     "You   may   remember 
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that  my  business  has  not  been 
profitable,  in  spite  of  what  you  call 
my  talent,  and  in  spite  of  what  I  know 
to  have  been  hard  work." 

Del  Ferice  smiled  softly.  "That 
is  quite  another  matter/'  he  answered. 
"  If  you  had  asked  me  whether 
you  could  make  a  fortune  at  this 
time,  I  would  have  told  you  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  without 
enormous  capital.  Quite  impossible. 
Understand  that,  if  you  please.  But 
negatively,  you  have  profited,  because 
others  have  failed, — hundreds  of  firms 
and  contractors — while  you  have  lost 
but  the  paltry  fifteen  thousand  or  so 
with  which  you  began.  And  you  have 
acquired  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Therefore,  on  the  whole,  you 
have  been  the  gainer.  In  balancing 
an  account  one  takes  but  the  sordid 
debit  and  credit  and  compares  them ; 
but  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  firm 
one  should  consider  its  reputation  and 
the  goodwill  it  has  created.  The  name 
of  Andrea  Contini  and  Company  is  a 
power  in  Borne.  That  is  the  result  of 
your  work,  and  it  is  not  a  loss." 

Orsino  said  nothing,  but  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  gloomily  staring  at  the 
wall.  He  wondered  when  Del  Ferice 
would  come  to  the  point,  and*  begin  to 
talk  about  the  new  contract. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  agree  with 
me,"  observed  TJgo,  in  an  injured 
tone. 

"Not  altogether,  I  confess/'  replied 
the  young  man,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh. 

"  Well,  well — it  is  no  matter — it  is 
of  no  importance — of  no  consequence 
whatever/'  said  Del  Ferice,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  repeat  himself  and  to 
lengthen  his  phrases  as  though  he 
wished  to  gain  time.  "  Only  this,  Don 
Orsino.  I  would  remind  you  that  you 
have  just  executed  a  piece  of  work 
successfully  which  no  other  firm  in 
Rome  could  have  carried  out  without 
failure,  under  the  present  depression. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  yourself.  Of 
course,  it  was  impossible   for   me  to 


understand  that  you  really  cared  for  a 
large  profit — for  actual  money " 

"  And  I  do  not,"  interrupted  Orsino 
with  more  warmth  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown. 

"  But  in  that  case,  you  ought  to  be 
more  than  satisfied,"  objected  TJgo 
suavely. 

Orsino  grew  impatient  at  last 
and  spoke  out  frankly.  "I  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  position  of 
absolute  dependence,  from  which  I 
cannot  escape  except  by  bankruptcy. 
You  know  that  I  am  completely  in 
your  power.  You  know  very  well 
that  while  you  are  talking  to  me  now 
you  contemplate  making  your  usual 
condition  before  crying  quits,  as  you 
express  it.  You  intend  to  impose 
another  and  probably  a  larger  piece  of 
work  on  me,  which  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  undertake  on  the  same  terms  as 
before,  because  if  I  do  not  accept  it,  it 
is  in  your  power  to  ruin  me  at  once. 
And  this  state  of  things  may  go  on  for 
years.  That  is  the  enviable  position  of 
Andrea  Contini  and  Company." 

Del  Ferice  assumed  an  air  of  injured 
dignity.  "  If  you  think  anything  of 
this  kind  you  have  greatly  misjudged 
me,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  judge 
otherwise,"  retorted  Orsino.  "That 
is  exactly  what  took  place  on  the  last 
occasion,    and  what  will  take   place 
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"  I  think  not,"  said  Del  Ferice  very 
quietly,  and  watching  him. 

Orsino  was  somewhat  startled  by  the 
words,  but  his  face  betrayed  nothing. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  TJgo  had 
something  new  to  propose,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  guess  the  nature  of  the 
coming  proposition.  "  Will  you  kindly 
explain  yourself  ? "  he  asked. 

"  My  dear  Don  Orsino,  there  is 
nothing  to  explain,"  replied  Del  Ferice 
again  becoming  very  bland. 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  No  ?  It  is  very  simple.  You 
have  finished  the  buildings.  The  bank 
will  take  them  over  and  consider  the 
account  closed.  You  stated  the  position 
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yourself  in  the  most  precise  terms. 
I  do  not  see  why  you  should  suppose 
that  the  hank  wishes  to  impose  any- 
thing upon  you  which  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  accept.  1  really  do  not  see 
why  you  should  think  anything  of  the 
kind." 

In  the  dead  silence  which  followed 
Orisino  could  hear  his  own  heart  heat- 
ing loudly.  He  wondered  whether  he 
had  heard  aright.  He  wondered 
whether  this  were  not  some  new 
manoeuvre  on  Del  Ferice' s  part  by 
which  he  must  ultimately  fall  still  more 
completely  under  the  banker's  domina- 
tion. Ugo  doubtless  meant  to  qualify 
what  he  had  just  said  by  adding  a 
clause.  Orsino  waited  for  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  does 
not  suit  your  wishes  1 "  inquired  Ugo, 
presently. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  suit  me 
perfectly,"  answered  Orsino,  control- 
ling his  voice  with  some  difficulty. 

"  In  that  case,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  observed  Del  Ferice.  "  The 
bank  will  give  you  a  formal  release — 
indeed,  I  think  the  notary  is  at  this 
moment  here.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  meet  your  views,  Don  Orsino ; 
very  glad,  I  am  sura  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  find  that  amicable  relations 
have  been  preserved  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  complicated  business  con- 
nection.    The  bank  owes  it  to  you,  I 

am  sure " 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  owe  that  to 
the  bank,"  answered  Orsino,  with  a 
ready  smile.  He  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  joy. 

"  You  are  very  good,  I  assure  you," 
said  Del  Ferice,  with  much  polite- 
ness. He  touched  a  bell  and  his 
confidential  clerk  appeared.  "  Can- 
cel these  drafts,"  he  said,  giving 
the  man  a  small  bundle  of  bills. 
"  Direct  the  notary  to  prepare  a  deed 
of  sale,  transferring  all  this  property, 

as  was  done  before "  he  hesitated. 

"  I  will  see  him  myself  in  ten  minutes," 
he  added.  "  It  will  be  simpler.  The 
account  of  Andrea  Contini  is  balanced 


and  closed.  Make  out  a  preliminary 
receipt  for  all  dues  whatsoever  and 
bring  it  to  me." 

The  clerk  stared  for  one  moment  as 
though  he  believed  that  Del  Ferice 
were  mad.     Then  he  went  out. 

"I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,  Don  Or- 
sino," said  Del  Ferice,  thoughtfully 
rolling  his  big  silver  pencil  case  on  the 
table.  "  All  the  legal  papers  will  be 
ready  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Pray  express  to  the  directors  my 
best  thanks  for  so  speedily  winding  up 
the  business/'  answered  Orsino.  "I 
think  that,  after  all,  I  have  no  great 
talent  for  affairs.'1 

"  On  the  contrary,  on  the  contrary,1 ' 
protested  Ugo.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  against  that  statement."  And  he 
eulogised  Orsino's  gifts  almost  without 
pausing  for  breath  until  the  clerk  re- 
turned with  the  preliminary  receipt 
Del  Ferice  signed  it  and  handed  it  to 
Orsino  with  a  smile. 

"This  was  unnecessary,"  said  the 
young  man.  "I  could  have  waited 
until  to-morrow." 

"  A  matter  of  conscience,  dear  Don 
Orsino — nothing  more." 

•  CHAPTER  XXIX 

Orsino  was  free  at  last.  The  whole 
matter  was  incomprehensible  to  him, 
and  almost  mysterious,  so  that  after 
he  had  at  last  received  his  legal  release 
he  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  discover 
the  motives  of  Del  Fence's  conduct. 
The  simplest  explanation  seemed  to  be 
that  Ugo  had  not  derived  as  much 
profit  from  the  last  contract  as  he  had 
hoped  for,  though  it  had  been  enough 
to  justify  him  in  keeping  his  informal 
engagement  with  Contini  and  Com- 
pany, and  that  he  feared  a  new  and 
unfavourable  change  in  business  which 
made  any  further  speculations  of  the 
kind  dangerous.  For  some  time  Orsino 
believed  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but 
events  proved  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  dissolved  his  partnership  with  Con- 
tini, but  Andrea  Contini  and  Company 
still   continued   to   exist.      The  new 
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partner  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Del  Ferice  himself,  who  was  con- 
stantly represented  in  the  firm  by  the 
confidential  clerk  who  has  been  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  this  history, 
and  who  was  a  friend  of  Contini. 
What  terms  Contini  made  for  himself 
Orsino  never  knew,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  architect  prospered  from  that 
time  and  is  still  prosperous. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  that  year  1890 
Roman  society  was  considerably  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  a  most  unex- 
pected marriage.  The  engagement 
had  been  carefully  kept  a  secret ;  the 
banns  had  been  published  in  Palermo, 
the  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  had 
taken  place  there,  and  the  happy 
couple  had  already  reached  Paris 
before  either  of  them  thought  of  in- 
forming their  friends  and  before  any 
notice  of  the  event  appeared  in  the 
papers.  Even  then,  society  felt  itself 
aggrieved  by  the  laconic  form  in  which 
the  information  was  communicated. 
The  statement,  indeed,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  plainness 
or  conciseness  of  style.  Count  Del 
Ferice  had  married  Maria  Consuelo 
d'Aranjuez  d'Aragona. 

Two  persons  only  received  the  in- 
telligence a  few  days  before  it  was 
generally  made  known.  One  was 
Orsino  and  the  other  was  Spicca. 
The  letters  were  characteristic  and 
may  be  worth  reproducing. 

My  Father  [Maria  Consuelo  wrote}  I 
am  married  to  Count  Del  Ferice,  with 
whom  I  think  that  you  are  acquainted. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  taking 
thistep.  There  are  plenty  which  every- 
body can  see.  My  husband's  present 
position  and  great  wealth  make  him  what 
the  world  calls  a  good  match,  and  my 
fortune  places  me  above  the  suspicion  of 
haying  married  him  for  his  money.  If  his 
birth  was  not  originally  of  the  highest,  it 
was  at  least  as  good  as  mine,  and  society 
will  say  that  the  marriage  was  appropriate 
in  all  its  circumstances.  You  are  aware 
that  I  could  not  be  married  without  inform- 
ing my  husband  and  the  municipal 
authorities  of  my  parentage,  by  presenting 
copies  of  the  registers  in  Nice.    Count  Del 


Ferice  was  good  enough  to  overlook  some 
little  peculiarity  in  the  relation  between 
the  dates  of  my  birth  and  your  marriage. 
We  will  therefore  say  no  more  about  the 
matter.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  let 
you  know  that  those  facts  have  been  com- 
municated to  several  persons,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  con- 
gratulate me.  I  congratulate  myself, 
however,  with  all  my  heart  Within  two 
years  I  have  freed  myself  from  my  worthy 
mother,  I  have  placed  myself  beyond  your 
power  to  injure  me,  and  I  have  escaped 
ruining  a  man  I  loved  by  marrying  him. 
I  have  laid  the  foundations  of  peace  if  not 
of  happiness. 

The  Princess  is  very  ill,  but  hopes  to 
reach  Normandy  before  the  summer  begins. 
My  husband  will  be  obliged  to  be  often 
in  Borne  but  will  come  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  cannot  leave  the  Princess 
at  present.  She  is  trying,  however,  to 
select  among  her  acquaintance  another  lady 
in  Waiting — the  more  willingly  as  she  is 
not  pleased  with  my  marriage.  Is  that  a 
satisfaction  to  you  ?  I  expect  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Rome. 

Maria  Consuelo  Del  Ferice. 

This  was  the  letter  by  which  Maria 
Consuelo  announced  her  marriage  to 
the  father  whom  she  so  sincerely 
hated.  For  cruelty  of  language  and 
expression  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  one  she  had  written  to  him 
after  parting  with  Orsino.  But  had 
she  known  how  the  news  she  now 
conveyed  would  affect  the  old  man 
who  was  to  learn  it,  her  heart  might 
have  softened  a  little  towards  him, 
even  after  all  she  had  suffered.  Very 
different  were  the  lines  Orsino  received 
from  her  at  the  same  time. 

My  Dear  Friend — When  you  read  this 
letter,  which  I  write  on  the  eve  of  my 
marriage,  but  shall  not  send  till  some  days 
have  passed,  you  must  think  of  me  as  the 
wife  of  Ugo  Del  Ferice.  To-night,  I  am 
still  Maria  Consuelo.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  you  must  read  it  patiently, 
for  I  shall  never  say  it  again — ana  after  all, 
it  will  not  be  much.  Is  it  right  of  me  to 
say  it  ?  I  do  not  know.  Until  to-morrow 
I  have  still  time  to  refuse  to  be  married. 
Therefore  I  am  still  a  free  agent,  and  en- 
titled to  think  freely.  After  to-morrow  it 
will  be  different. 

I  wish,  dear,  that  I  could  tell  you  all 
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the  truth.  Perhaps  you  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  having  loved  the  daughter  of 
Lucrezia  Ferris.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  all. 
There  are  reasons  why  you  had  better  never 
know  it.  But  I  will  tell  you  this,  for  I 
must  say  it  once.  I  love  you  very  dearly. 
I  loved  you  long  ago  ;  I  loved  you  when  I 
left  Rome  ;  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  love  you 
until  I  die. 

It  is  not  foolish  of  me  to  write  the  words, 
though  it  may  be  wrong.  If  I  love  you, 
it  is  because  I  know  you.  We  shall  meet 
before  long,  and  then  meet,  perhaps, 
hundreds  of  times  and  more,  for  I  am 
to  live  in  Rome.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  all  you  should  be,  or  I  would  not  speak 
now  as  I  never  spoke  before,  at  the  moment 
when  I  am  raising  an  impassable  barrier 
between  us  by  my  own  free  will.  If  you 
ever  loved  me — and  you  did — you  will 
respect  that  barrier  in  deed  and  word,  and 
even  in  thought  You  will  remember  only 
that  I  loved  you  with  all  my  heart  on  the 
day  before  my  marriage.  You  will  forget 
even  to  think  that  I  may  love  you  still 
to-morrow,  and  think  tenderly  of  you  on 
the  day  after  that. 

You  are  free  now,  dear,  and  can  begin 
your  real  life.  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Del 
Ferice  has  told  me  that  he  has  released  you 
— for  we  sometimes  speak  of  you.  He  has 
even  shown  me  a  copy  of  the  legal  act  of 
release,  which  he  chanced  to  find  among 
the  papers  he  had  brought.  An  accident, 
perhaps.  Or,  perhaps  he  knows  that  i 
loved  you.  I  do  not  care — I  had  a  right 
to,  then. 

So  you  are  quite  free.  I  like  to  think 
that  you  have  come  out  of  all  your  troubles 
quite  unscathed,  young,  your  name  un- 
tarnished, your  hands  clean,  I  am  glad 
that  you  answered  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  from  Egypt  and  told  me  all,  and  wrote 
so  often  afterwards.  I  could  not  do  much 
beyond  give  you  my  sympathy,  and  I  gave 
it  all — to  the  uttermost.  You  will  not 
need  any  more  of  it.  You  are  free  now, 
thank  God ! 

If  you  think  of  me,  wish  me  peace,  dear ; 
I  do  not  ask  for  anything  nearer  to  hap- 
piness than  that.  But  I  wish  you  many 
things,  the  least  of  which  should  make  you 
happy.  Most  of  all,  I  wish  that  you  may 
some  day  love  well  and  truly,  and  win  the 
reality  of  which  you  once  thought  you  held 
the  shadow.  Can  I  say  more  than  that  ? 
No  loving  woman  can. 

And,  so  good-bye — good-bye,  love  of  all 
my  life,  good-bye,  dear,  dear  Orsino — I 
think  this  is  the  hardest  good-bye  of  all — 


when  we  are  to  meet  so  soon.  I  cannot 
write  any  more.  Once  again,  the  last — 
the  very  last  time,  for  ever — I  love  you. 

Maria  Consuelo. 

A  strange  sensation  came  over 
Orsino  as  he  read  this  letter.  He  was 
not  able  at  first  to  realise  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  Maria  Consuelo 
was  actually  married  to  Del  Ferice  ; 
a  match  than  which  none  imaginable 
could  have  been  more  unexpected. 
But  he  felt  that  there  was  more 
behind  the  facts  than  he  was  able  to 
grasp,  almost  more  than  he  dared  to 
guess  at.  A  mysterious  horror  filled 
his  mind  as  he  read  and  re-read  the 
lines.  There  was  no  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  what  she  said.  He 
doubted  the  survival  of  his  own  love 
much  more.  She  could  have  no 
reason  whatever  for  writing  as  she 
did,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  no 
reason  beyond  the  irresistible  desire  to 
speak  out  all  her  heart  once  only  and 
for  the  last  time.  Again  and  again 
he  went  over  the  passages  which 
struck  him  as  most  strange.  '  Then 
the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  Maria 
Consuelo  had  sold  herself  to  free  him 
from  his  difficulties,  to  save  him  from 
the  terrible  alternatives  of  either 
wasting  his  life  as  Del  Fence's  slave 
or  of  ruining  his  family. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation, 
between  an  oath  and  a  groan  of  pain, 
Orsino  threw  himself  upon  the  divan 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It 
is  kinder  to  leave  him  there  for  a 
time,  alone. 

Poor  Spicca  broke  down  under  this 
last  blow.  In  vain  old  Santi  got  out 
the  cordial  from  the  press  in  the 
corner,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  his 
master  back  to  his  natural  self.  In 
vain  Spicca  roused  himself,  forced 
himself  to  eat,  went  out,  walked  his 
hour,  dragging  his  feet  after  him,  and 
attempted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
his  friends  at  the  club.  He  seemed 
to  have  got  his  death  wound.  His 
head  sank  lower  on  his  breast,  his 
long  emaciated  frame  stooped  more 
and  more,  the  thin  hands  grew  daily 
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more  colourless,  and  the  deathly  face 
daily  more  deathly  pale.  Days  passed 
away,  and  weeks,  and  it  was  early 
June.  He  no  longer  tried  to  go  out. 
Santi  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  a  little  air  in  a  cab,  on  the  Via 
Appia.  It  would  be  money  well  spent, 
he  said,  apologising  for  suggesting 
such  extravagance.  Spicca  shook  his 
head,  and  kept  to  his  chair  by  the 
open  window.  Then,  on  a  certain 
morning,  he  was  worse  and  had  not 
the  strength  to  rise  from  his  bed. 

On  that  very  morning  a  telegram 
came.  He  looked  at  it  as  though 
hardly  understanding  what  he  should 
do,  as  Santi  held  it  before  him.  Then 
he  opened  it.  His  fingers  did  not 
tremble  even  now.  The  iron  nerve 
of  the  great  swordsman  survived  still. 

Ventnor — Rome.  Count  Spicca.  The 
Princess  is  dead.  I  know  the  truth  at  last. 
God  forgive  me  and  bless  you.  I  come  to 
you  at  once. — Maria  Consuelo. 

Spicca  read  the  few  words  printed 
on  the  white  strip  that  was  pasted  to 
the  yellow  paper.  Then  his  hands 
sank  to  his  sides  and  he  closed  his 
eyes.  Santi  thought  it  was  the  end, 
and  burst  into  tears  as  he  fell  to  his 
knees  by  the  bed. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Then  Spicca 
raised  his  head,  and  made  a  gesture 
with  his  hand.  u  Do  not  be  a  fool, 
Santi,  I  am  not  dead  yet,1'  he  said 
with  kindly  impatience.  "Get  up 
and  send  for  Don  Orsino  Saracinesca, 
if  he  i6  still  in  Rome." 

Santi  left  the  room,  drying  his  eyes 
and  uttering  incoherent  exclamations 
of  astonishment  mingled  with  a 
singular  cross  -  fire  of  praise  and 
prayer  directed  to  the  saints  and  of 
imprecations  upon  himself  for  his  own 
stupidity. 

Before  noon  Orsino  appeared.  He 
was  gaunt  and  pale,  and  more  like 
San  Giacinto  than  ever.  There  was  a 
settled  hardness  in  his  face  which 
was  never  again  to  disappear  per- 
manently. But  he  was  horror-struck 
by    Spicca's    appearance.       He    had 
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no  idea  that  a  man  already  so 
cadaverous  could  still  change  as  the 
old  man  had  changed.  Spicca  seemed 
little  more  than  a  grey  shadow  barely 
resting  upon  the  white  bed.  He  put 
the  telegram  into  Orsino' s  hands. 
The  young  man  read  it  twice  and  his 
face  expressed  his  astonishment. 
Spicca  smiled  faintly,  as  he  watched 
him. 

"  What  does  it  mean  1 "  asked 
Orsino.  "Of  what  truth  does  she 
speak  ?  She  hated  you,  and  now,  all 
at  once,  she  loves  you.  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  How  should  you  ?  "  The  old  man 
spoke  in  a  clear,  thin  voice,  very  un- 
like his  own.  "  You  could  not 
understand.  But  before  I  die,  I  will 
tell  you." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  dying " 

"No.  It  is  not  necessary.  I 
realise  it  enough,  and  you  need  not 
realise  it  at  all.  I  have  not  much 
to  tell  you,  but  a  little  truth  will 
sometimes  destroy  many  falsehoods. 
You  remember  the  story  about 
Lucrezia  Ferris  f  Maria  Consuelo 
wrote  it  to  you." 

"  Remember  it !  Could  I  forget 
it?" 

"  You  may  as  well.      There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.     Lucrezia  Ferri 
is  not  her  mother." 

"  Not  her  mother  ! " 

"  No.  I  only  wonder  how  you  could 
ever  have  believed  that  a  Piedmontese 
nurse  could  be  the  mother  of  Maria 
Consuelo.  Nor  am  I  Maria  Consuelo's 
father.  Perhaps  that  will  not  sur- 
prise you  so  much.  She  does  not 
resemble  me,  thank  Heaven  !  " 

"  What  is  she  then  1  Who  is  she  t " 
asked  Orsino  impatiently. 

"To  tell  you  that  I  must  tell 
you  the  story.  When  I  was  young 
— very  long  before  you  were  born 
— I  travelled  much,  and  I  was  well 
received.  I  was  rich  and  of  good 
family.  At  a  certain  court  in  Europe 
— I  was  at  one  time  in  the  diplomacy 
— I  loved  a  lady  whom  I  could  not 
have  married  even  had  she  been  free 
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Her  station  was  far  above  mine.  She 
was  also  considerably  older  than  I, 
and  she  paid  very  little  attention  to 
me  I  confess.  But  I  loved  her.  She 
is  just  dead.  She  was  that  Princess 
mentioned  in  this  telegram.  Do  you 
understand  ?  Do  you  hear  me  1  My 
voice  is  weak." 

"Perfectly.     Pray  go  on." 

"  Maria  Consuelo  is  her  grandchild, 
the  granddaughter  of  the  only  woman 
I  ever  loved.  Understand  that,  too. 
It  happened  in  this  way.  My  Prin- 
cess had  but  one  daughter,  the 
Princess  Marie,  a  mere  child  when  I 
first  saw  her,  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  old.  We  were  all  in  Nice,  one 
winter  many  years  ago,  some  four 
years  after  I  had  first  met  the  Princess. 
I  travelled  in  order  to  see  her,  and 
she  was  always  kind  to  me,  though 
she  did  not  love  me.  Perhaps  I  was 
useful,  too,  before  that.  People  were 
always  afraid  of  me,  because  I  could 
handle  the  foils.  It  was  many  years 
ago,  and  the  Princess  Marie  was 
eighteen.     Poor  child  I " 

Spicca  paused  a  moment,  and  passed 
his  transparent  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said 
Orsino. 

"  No  you  do  not,"  answered  Spicca, 
with  unexpected  sharpness.  "You 
will  not  understand,  until  I  have  told 
you  everything.  The  Princess  Marie 
fell  ill,  or  pretended  to  fall  ill  while  we 
were  at  Nice.  But  she  could  not  con- 
ceal the  truth  long,  at  least  not  from 
her  mother.  She  had  already  taken 
into  her  confidence  a  little  Piedmontese 
maid,  scarcely  older  than  herself — a 
certain  Lucrezia  Ferris — and  she 
allowed  no  other  woman  to  come  near 
her.  Then  she  told  her  mother  the 
truth.  She  loved  a  man  of  her  own 
rank  and  not  much  older,  not  yet  of 
age,  in  fact.  Unfortunately,  as  happens 
with  such  people,  a  marriage  was  diplo- 
matically impossible.  He  was  not  of 
her  nationality  and  the  relations  were 
strained  But  she  had  married  him 
nevertheless,  secretly  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  without  any  legal  formalities.     It 


is  questionable  whether  the  marriage, 
even  then,  could  have  been  proved  to 
be  valid,  for  she  was  a  Catholic  and  he 
was  not,  and  a  Catholic  priest  had 
married  them  without  proper  authorisa- 
tion or  dispensation.  But  they  were 
both  in  earnest,  both  young  and  both 
foolish.  The  husband — his  name  is  of 
no  importance — was  very  far  away  at 
the  time  we  were  in  Nice,  and,  was 
quite  unable  to  come  to  her.  She  was 
about  to  be  a  mother  and  she  turned 
to  her  own  mother  in  her  extremity, 
with  a  full  confession  of  the  truth." 

"  I  see,"  said  Orsino.  "  And  you 
adopted " 

"  You  do  not  see  yet.  The  Princess 
came  to  me  for  advice.  The  situation 
was  an  extremely  delicate  one  from  all 
points  of  view.  To  declare  the  marriage 
at  that  moment  might  have  produced 
extraordinary  complications,  for  the 
countries  to  which  the  two  young 
people  belonged  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  war  which  was  only  retarded  by  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  one  man.  To 
conceal  it  seemed  equally  dangerous,  if 
not  more  so.  The  Princess  Marie's 
reputation  was  at  stake, — the  reputa- 
tion of  a  young  girl,  as  people  supposed 
her  to  be,  remember  that.  Various 
schemes  suggested  themselves.  I  can- 
not tell  what  would  have  been  done, 
for  fate  decided  the  matter — tragically, 
as  fate  does.  The  young  husband  was 
killed  while  on  a  shooting  expedition 
— at  least  so  it  was  stated.  I  always 
believed  that  he  shot  himself.  It  was 
all  very  mysterious.  We  could  not 
keep  the  news  from  the  Princess  Marie. 
That  night  Maria  Consuelo  was  born. 
On  the  next  day,  her  mother  died.  The 
shock  had  killed  her.  The  secret  was 
now  known  to  the  old  Princess,  to  me, 
to  Lucrezia  Ferris,  and  to  the  French 
doctor,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  dis- 
cretion. Maria  Consuelo  was  the 
nameless  orphan  child  of  an  unacknow- 
ledged marriage,  of  a  marriage  which 
was  certainly  not  legal,  and  which  the 
Church  must  hesitate  to  ratify.  Again 
we  saw  that  the  complications,  diplo- 
matic and  of  other  kinds,  which  would 
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arise    if  the    truth    were   published, 
would  be  enormous.     The  Prince  him- 
self was  not  yet  in  Nice,  and  was  quite 
ignorant    of  the    true  cause    of    his 
daughter's    sudden    death.      But    he 
would  arrive  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  some 
course.     We  could  rely  upon  the  doctor 
and  upon  our  two  selves, — the  Princess 
and  I.     Lucrezia  Ferris  seemed  to  be 
a   sensible,    quiet   girl,   and  she  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be  discreet  for  a  long 
time.      The   Princess   was   distracted 
with    grief  and  beside   herself  with 
anxiety.     Remember  that  I  loved  her, 
— that  explains  what  I  did.    I  proposed 
the  plan  which  was  carried  out  and 
with  which  you  are  acquainted.    I  took 
the  child,  declared  it  to  be  mine,  and 
married    Lucrezia.      The   only    legal 
documents    in    existence     concerning 
Maria  Consuelo  prove  her  to  be  my 
daughter.      The  priest  who  had  mar- 
ried poor  Princess  Marie  could  never 
be  found.     Terrified  perhaps,  at  what 
he  had  done,  he  disappeared — probably 
as  a  monk  in  an  Austrian  monastery. 
I    hunted   him   for  years.     Lucrezia 
Ferris  "was  discreet  for  two  reasons. 
She  received  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  a  large  allowance  afterwards ;  and 
later  on  it  appears  that  she  further 
enriched  herself  at  Maria  Consuelo's 
expense.     Avarice  was  her  chief  fault, 
and    by  it   we   held  her.      Secondly, 
however,    she    was    well    aware,  and 
knows  to-day,    that    no    one    would 
believe  her  story  if  she  told  the  truth. 
The  proofs  are  all  positive  and  legal 
for  Maria  Consuelo's  supposed  parent- 
age, and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence 
in   favour  of  the  truth.     You  know 
the  story  now.      I  am  glad  1   have 
been  able  to  tell  it  to  you.      1  will 
rest  now,  for  I  am  very  tired.     If  I 
am  alive  to-morrow,  come  and  see  me 
— good-bye,   in  case  you  should   not 
find  me." 

Orsino  pressed  the  wasted  hand  and 
went  out  silently,  more  affected  than 
he  owned  by  the  dying  man's  words 
and  looks.  It  was  a  painful  story  of 
well-meant  mistakes,  he  thought,  and 


it  explained  many  things  which  he  had 
not  understood.  Linking  it  with  all 
he  knew  besides,  he  had  the  whole 
history  of  Spicca' s  mysterious,  broken 
life,  together  with  the  explanation  of 
some  points  in  his  own  which  had 
never  been  clear  to  him.  The  old 
cynic  of  a  duellist  had  been  a 
man  of  heart,  after  all,  and  had 
sacrificed  his  whole  existence  to  keep 
a  secret  for  a  woman  whom  he  loved 
but  who  did  not  care  for  him.  That 
was  all.  She  was  dead  and  he  was 
dying.  The  secret  was  already  half 
buried  in  the  past.  If  it  were  told 
now,  no  one  would  believe  it. 

Orsino  returned  on  the  following 
day.  He  had  sent  for  news  several 
times,  and  was  told  that  Spicca  still 
lingered.  He  saw  him  again,  but  the 
old  man  seemed  very  weak,  and  only 
spoke  a  few  words  during  the  hour 
Orsino  spent  with  him.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  he  might  possibly  live, 
but  that  there  was  not  much  hope. 

And  again  on  the  next  day  Orsino 
came  back.  He  started  as  he  entered 
the  room.  An  old  Franciscan,  a 
Minorite,  was  by  the  bedside,  speaking 
in  low  tones.  Orsino  made  as  though 
he  would  withdraw,  but  Spicca  feebly 
beckoned  to  him  to  stay,  and  the  monk 
rose.  "  Good-bye,"  whispered  Spicca, 
following  him  with  his  sunken  eyea 

Orsino  led  the  Franciscan  out.  At 
the  outer  door  the  latter  turned  to 
Orsino  with  a  strange  look,  and  laid 
a  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Who  are  you, 
my  son  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Orsino  Saracinesca." 

"A  friend  of  his?,, 

"Yes." 

"  He  has  done  terrible  things  in  his 
long  life.  But  he  has  done  noble 
things,  too,  and  has  suffered  much,, 
and  in  silence.  He  has  earned  his 
rest,  and  God  will  forgive  him." 

The  monk  bowed  his  head  and  went 
out.  Orsino  re-entered  the  room  and 
took  the  vacant  chair  beside  the  bed. 
He  touched  Spicca's  hand  almost  affec- 
tionately, but  the  latter  withdrew  it 
with  an  effort.     He  had  never  liked 
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sympathy,  and  liked  it  least  when 
another  would  have  needed  it  most. 
For  a  considerable  time  neither  spoke. 
The  pale  hand  lay  peacefully  upon  the 
pillows,  the  long,  shadowy  frame  was 
wrapped  in  a  gown  of  dark  woollen 
material. 

"Do  you  think  she  will  come  to- 
day 1 "  asked  the  old  man  at  length. 

"  She  may  come  to-day  ;  I  hope  so," 
Orsino  answered. 

A  long  pause  followed. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  Spicca  whispered. 
"I  have  not  much  strength  left.  I 
cannot  wait  much  longer." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Orsino 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said,  nothing  at  least  which  he  could 
say,  to  cheer  the  last  hours  of  the 
lonely  life.  But  Spicca  seemed  con- 
tented that  he  should  sit  there.  "  Give 
me  that  photograph,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, a  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 

Orsino  looked  about  him  but  could 
not  see  what  Spicca  wanted. 

"  Hers,"  said  the  feeble  voice,  "  in 
the  next  room." 

It  was  the  photograph  in  the  little 
chiselled  frame,  the  same  frame  which 
had  once  excited  Donna  Tullia's  scorn. 
Orsino  brought  it  quickly  from  its 
place  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  held 
it  before  his  friend's  eyes.  Spicca 
gazed  at  it  a  long  time  in  silence. 
"Take  it  away,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"  It  is  not  like  her." 

Orsino  put  it  aside  and  sat  down 
again.  Presently  Spicca  turned  a 
little  on  the  pillow  and  looked  at  him. 
(  Do  you  remember  that  I  once  said 
I  wished  you  might  marry  her?" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  quite  true.  You  understand 
now  1     I  could  not  tell  you  then." 

"  Yes.  I  understand  everything 
now." 

"  But  I  am  sorry  I  said  it." 

"  Why  1 " 

"  Perhaps  it  influenced  you  and  has 
hurt  your  life.  I  am  sorry.  You 
must  forgive  me." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  distress 


yourself  about  such  trifles,"  said 
Orsino,  earnestly.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  forgive." 

"Thank  you." 

Orsino  looked  at  him,  pondering  on 
the  peaceful  ending  of  the  strange  life, 
and  wondering  what  manner  of  heart 
and  soul  the  man  had  really  lived  with. 
With  the  intuition  which  sometimes 
comes  to  dying  persons,  Spicca  under- 
stood, though  it  was  long  before  he 
spoke  again.  There  was  a  faint 
touch  of  his  old  manner  in  his  words. 
"I  am  an  awful  example,  Orsino," 
he  said,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
"  Do  not  imitate  me.  Do  not  sacrifice 
your  life  for  the  love  of  any  woman. 
Try  and  appreciate  sacrifices  in 
others." 

The  smile  died  away  again.  "  And 
yet  I  am  glad  I  did  it,"  he  added, 
a  moment  later.  "Perhaps  it  was 
all  a  mistake  —  but  I  did  my 
best." 

"  You  did  indeed,"  Orsino  answered 
gravely.  He  meant  what  he  said, 
though  he  felt  that  it  had  indeed  been 
all  a  mistake,  as  Spicca  suggested. 
The  young  face  was  very  thoughtful. 
Spicca  little  knew  how  hard  his  last 
cynicism  hit  the  man  beside  him,  for 
whose  freedom  and  safety  the  woman 
of  whom  Spicca  was  thinking  had  sac- 
rificed so  very  much.  He  would  die 
without  knowing  that. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  a 
woman's  light  footstep  was  on  the 
threshold.  Maria  Consuelo  came 
silently  and  swiftly  forward  with 
outstretched  hands  that  had  clasped 
the  dying  man's  almost  before  Orsino 
realised  that  it  was  she  herself.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and 
pressed  the  powerless  cold  fingers  to 
her  forehead. 

Spicca  started  and  for  one  moment 
raised  his  head  from  the  pillow.  It 
fell  back  almost  instantly.  A  look  of 
supreme  happiness  flashed  over  the 
deathly  features,  followed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  pain.  "Why  did  you 
marry  him  ? "  he  asked,  in  tones  so 
loud  that  Orsino  started,  and  Maria 
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Consuelo   looked   up   with  streaming 
eyes. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  tried  to 
soothe  him,  rising  and  caressing  his 
hand,  and  smoothing  his  pillows. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  married  him  ? 
he  cried  again.    "  I  am  dying — I  must 
know ! " 

She  bent  down  very  low  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear.  He  shook  his  head 
impatiently.  "  Louder  !  I  cannot  hear ! 
Louder  1 " 

Again  she  whispered,  more  distinct- 
ly this  time,  and  casting  an  imploring 
glance  at  Orsino,  who  was  too  much 
disturbed  to  understand. 

"  Louder ! "  gasped  the  dying  man, 
struggling  to  sit  up.  "  Louder  !  O 
my  God  !  I  shall  die  without  hearing 
you — without  knowing " 

It  would  have  been  inhuman  to 
torture  the  departing  soul  any  longer. 
Then  Maria  Consuelo  made  her  last 
sacrifice.  She  spoke  in  calm,  clear 
tones.  "I  married  to  save  the  man 
I  loved." 

Spicca's  expression  changed.  For 
fully  twenty  seconds  his  sunken  eyes 
remained  fixed,  gazing  into  hers. 
Then  the  light  began  to  flash  in  them 
for  the  last  time,  keen  as  the  light- 
ning. "  God  have  mercy  on  you  1 
God  reward  you !  "  he  cried. 

The  shadowy  figure  quivered 
throughout  its  length,  was  still,  then 
quivered  again,  then  sprang  up  sud- 
denly with  a  leap,  and  Spicca  was 
standing  on  the  floor,  clasping  Maria 
Consuelo  in  his  arms.  All  at  once 
there  was  colour  in  his  face  and  the 
fire  grew  bright  in  his  glance.  "  0  my 
darling,  I  have  loved  you  so  ! "  he 
cried. 

He  almost  lifted  her  from  the 
ground  as  he  pressed  his  lips  passion- 
ately upon  her  forehead.  His  long 
thin  hands  relaxed  suddenly,  and  the 
light  broke  in  his  eyes  as  when  a 
mirror  is  shivered  by  a  blow.  For  an 
instant,  that  seemed  an  age,  he  stood 
upright,  dead  already,  and  then  fell 
back  all  his  length  across  the  bed  with 
wide  extended  arms. 


There  was  a  short,  sharp  sob,  and 
then  a  sound  of  passionate  weeping 
filled  the  silent  room.  Strongly  and 
tenderly  Orsino  laid  his  dead  friend 
upon  the  couch  as  he  had  lain  alive 
but  two  minutes  earlier.  He  crossed 
the  hands  upon  the  breast  and  gently 
closed  the  staring  eyes.  He  could  not 
have  had  Maria  Consuelo  see  him  as  he 
had  fallen,  when  she  next  looked  up. 

A  little  iater  they  stood  side  by 
side,  gazing  at  the  calm  dead  face,  in 
a  long  silence.  How  long  they  stood 
they  never  knew,  for  their  hearts  were 
very  full.  The  sun  was  going  down 
and  the  evening  light  filled  the  room. 

"  Did  he  tell  you,  before  he  died 
— about  me  9  "  asked  Maria  Consuelo, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  everything." 

Maria  Consuelo  went  forward  and 
bent  over  the  face,  and  kissed  the 
white  forehead,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  upon  it.  Then  she  turned 
and  took  Orsino' s  hand  in  hers.  "  I 
could  not  help  your  hearing  what 
I  said,  Orsino.  He  was  dying,  you 
see.     You  know  all,  now." 

Orsino's  fingers  pressed  hers  desper- 
ately. For  a  moment  he  could  not 
speak.  Then  the  agonised  words 
came  with  a  great  effort,  harshly  but 
ringing  from  the  heart.  "  And  I  can 
give  you  nothing !  " 

He  covered  his  face  and  turned 
away. 

"Give  me  your  friendship,  dear — 
I  never  had  your  love,"  she  said. 

It  was  long  before  they  talked 
together  again. 

This  is  what  I  know  of  young  Orsino 
Saracinesca's  life  up  to  the  present 
time.  Maria  Consuelo,  Countess  Del 
Ferice,  was  right.  She  never  had 
his  love  as  he  had  hers.  Perhaps 
the  power  of  loving  so  is  not  in  him. 
He  is,  after  all,  more  like  San  Gia- 
cinto  than  any  other  member  of  the 
family,  cold  perhaps,  and  hard  by 
nature.  But  these  things  which  I 
have  described  have  made  a  man  of 
him  at  an  age  when  many  men  are 
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but  boys,  and  he  has  learnt  what 
many  never  learn  at  all — that  there 
is  more  true  devotion  to  be  found  in 
the  world  than  most  people  will  ac- 
knowledge. He  may  some  day  be 
heard  of.  He  may  some  day  fall 
under  the  great  passion.  Or  he  may 
never  love  at  all  and  may  never  dis- 
tinguish himself  any  more  than  his 
father  has  done.  One  or  the  other 
may  happen,  but  not  both,  in  all 
probability.  The  very  greatest 
passion  is  really  compatible  with  the 
very  greatest  success,  except  in  extra- 
ordinarily good  or  bad  natures.  And 
Orsino  Saracinesca  is  not  extraordinary 
in  any  way.  His  character  has  been 
formed  by  the  unusual  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  when  very 
young,  rather  than  by  anything  like 


the  self-development  which  we  hear  of 
in  the  lives  of  great  men.  From  a 
somewhat  foolish  and  affectedly  cyni- 
cal youth  he  has  grown  into  a 
decidedly  hard  and  cool-headed  man. 
He  is  very  much  seen  in  society,  but 
talks  little  on  the  whole.  If,  here- 
after, there  should  be  anything  in  his 
life  worth  recording,  another  hand 
than  mine  may  write  it  down  for 
future  readers. 

If  any  one  cares  to  ask  why  I  have 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  de- 
scribe his  early  years  so  minutely,  I 
answer  that  the  young  man  of  the 
Transition  Period  interests  me.  Per- 
haps 1  am  singular  in  that.  Orsino 
Saracinesca  is  a  fair  type,  1  think,  of 
his  class  at  his  age.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  be  just  to  him. 


THE  END 
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Electricity,  steam,  and  modern 
progress  have  so  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  life  in  India  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  days  before 
the  Mutiny  have  become  a  somewhat 
interesting  study.  A  retrospect  such 
as  this  might  almost  take  us  back  to 
the  time  of  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley,  for  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  troubles  of  'Fifty  Seven  and 
'Eight  were  overpast,  and  the  influence 
of  railways  began  to  assert  itself,  the 
social  and  domestic  status  of  the  days 
of  Thackeray's  nabob  of  Boggley 
Wollah  underwent  but  little  material 
alteration.  At  all  events  in  the  early 
'Fifties  much  of  the  old  style  of  thing 
obtained,  and  the  characters  described 
in  the  ancient  Anglo-Indian  chronicles, 
with  their  nankeen  suits,  brandy  -pant, 
and  peppery  diet,  were  still  true  to 
nature.  It  16  to  this  particular  decade 
that  I  propose  to  go  back.  For  nearly 
a  century  before  this  the  Englishman 
who  resided  in  the  land  of  peacocks 
and  ivory  was  represented  by  the 
naturalist  as  a  wild  animal  of  strange 
proclivities  preying  upon  curry  and 
rice.  Old  commentators  certainly 
adopted  this  diagnosis,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  enlarged  liver, 
which  was  of  course  understood  to  be 
the  portion  of  all  those  who  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  Indian 
day,  was  generated  by  fiery  kabob  and 
fostered  by  the  best  chutnee.  Never- 
theless many  an  old  campaigner  can 
still  remember,  without  any  serious 
twitches  in  their  right  sides,  the 
charming  arrangement  in  the  palest 
primrose  which  captivated  them  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  many  effective  com- 
binations in  warm,  brown,  amber,  and 
golden-russet  that  pleased  them  in 
India.  Carry  certainly  formed  the 
p&ce  de  resistance  of  our  food  at  the 


time  I  speak  of.  It  appeared  at  every 
meal,  and,  treated  by  the  native  cook 
according  to  his  national  traditions,  the 
indifferent  flesh  and  fowl  of  the  country 
was  thus  rendered  more  acceptable 
than  in  any  other  method  then  known. 
It  rejoiced  the  servants  of  honest  John 
Company  therefore  to  send  round  at 
their  banquets,  preceded  by  a  great 
platter  piled  high  with  beautifully 
boiled  rice,  a  large  silver  dish  specially 
fashioned  in  compartments  in  each  of 
which  was  placed  a  different  sample  of 
curry,  together  with  trays  of  various 
chutneys  freshly  made  and  preserved, 
grilled  ham,  the  roes  of  fishes,  Bombay 
"ducks,"  and  paparum  or  paupad 
biscuits.  The  course  was  a  meal  in 
itself  and  occupied  at  least  half  an  hour, 
for  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  taste 
each  sample  and  call  for  those  that 
appealed  to  you  pleasantly  a  second 
time. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  newly- 
arrived  youngster  was  bidden  by  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  introduction  at  the  Presidency  town 
was  quite  a  revelation,  in  its  way,  of 
quaint  customs  which  were  strange  to 
him,  and  food  that  he  had  never  tasted 
before.  If  the  party  happened  to  be 
a  homely  one,  the  host  laid  kindly 
hands  upon  him  tho  moment  he 
arrived,  insisted  on  his  removing  his 
dress-coat,  and  made  him  put  on  a 
funny  little  white  jacket  similar  to 
that  affected  to-day  by  the  Parisian 
waiter.  This  was  an  act  of  good- 
nature, inviting  the  stranger,  as  it 
were,  to  enjoy  himself  without  cere- 
mony; but  if  the  host's  figure  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  his  guest 
(as  it  well  might),  the  effect  was  not 
infrequently  rather  ludicrous.  Inas- 
much however  as  all  were  in  the  same 
boat  even  the  most  sensitive  man  soon 
overcame  his   scruples,  and    wore  his 
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disguise  bravely.  The  ladies  on  the 
other  hand  were  arrayed  in  the  gayest 
toilettes,  verandah  -  made,  of  course, 
according  to  the  last  plates  in  Le 
Follet.  During  dinner  the  new  guest 
was  startled  by  a  series  of  bows  from 
the  men  of  the  party  followed  by 
requests  to  give  them  '*  the  pleasure  of 
beer"  with  them,  for  beer  was  the 
beverage  of  the  majority  at  small 
parties,  and  civilities  were  inter- 
changed with  it  as  with  wine  at  larger 
festivals.  The  general  conversation 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  local  in  charac- 
ter for  him  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
it,  but  he  was  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  news  from  home, 
and  subjected  to  quite  an  inquisition 
as  to  his  plans  and  future  destination. 
Some  one  was  generally  able  to  help 
him  if  he  happened  to  want  a  horse  or 
a  buggy  ;  another  put  his  name  down 
for  the  club  ;  while  the  ladies  promised 
him  assistance  in  procuring  his  ser- 
vants. For  the  rest,  much  kindness 
and  geniality  were  shown  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  finished  his  last  brandy 
pant  and  cheroot  (both  a  little  too 
strong  for  him)  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  India  was  quite  as 
jolly  a  place  as  his  fondest  hopes  had 
pictured. 

The  journey  "up  country"  (I  am 
speaking  of  Southern  India)  was  of 
course  performed  in  these  days  by 
'•  bullock  dawk"  a  tedious  method  of 
progression  yet  not  without  a  certain 
pleasantness  of  its  own  if  properly 
conducted.  The  inexperienced  travel- 
ler often  suffered  privation,  while  the 
wise  one  fared  rather  luxuriously  than 
otherwise.  The  former  went  forth 
into  the  wilderness  with  no  special 
precaution  in  the  way  of  creature 
comforts ;  the  latter  journeyed  with  a 
roomy  case  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and 
Blackwell's  provisions,  and  generally 
had  a  bottle  or  two  of  beer  or  claret 
to  spare  in  case  of  accidents,  and 
brandy  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this 
way  the  sapient  pilgrim  was  frequently 
able  to  stretch  forth  a  hospitable  hand 
to  a  distressed  fellow-traveller.  Once 
upon  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  my 


service  I  arrived  at  a  public  bungalow, 
or  rest-house,  hungry  and  thirsty, 
travel-stained,  hot,  and  bruised  from 
the  constant  jolting  of  my  bullock- 
cart,  without  a  morsel  of  anything 
to  supplement  the  food  that  the 
place  could  furnish  except  a  tin  of 
sweet  biscuits  and  a  bunch  of  unripe 
plantains.  My  new  butler  had  informed 
me  that  bungalows  were  like  hotels, 
and  that  a  traveller  got  all  he  required 
for  five  rupees  a  day.  The  scoundrel 
accordingly  relieved  me  of  this  sum 
daily  and  fed  me  on  the  bungalow 
"  commons,11  which  consisted  of  a 
"  spatchcock  "  like  the  grilled  back  of 
an  old  Latin  grammar,  and  a  curry 
describable  only  as  piper  Indicum  et 
prceterea  nihil.  I  had  hardly  finished 
dressing,  and  was  awaiting  in  no  very 
happy  frame  of  mind  the  serving  of 
this  parody  of  dinner,  when  a  visitor 
was  announced, — a  wayfarer  in  occu- 
pation of  the  rooms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house — who  introduced  himself, 
said  that  his  dinner  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  hoped  I  would 
join  him  for  he  hated  a  solitary  meal. 
I  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
shall  remember  the  little  symposium 
that  followed  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
host  was  a  captain  of  the  same  branch 
of  the  service  as  myself,  an  old  soldier 
in  every  sense,  for  promotion  was  then 
cruelly  slow,  and  a  ban  vivant.  His 
bottle  of  sherry,  arrayed  in  a  white 
quilted  jacket  saturated  with  water, 
stood  on  the  window-sill  to  catch  the 
fleeting  breeze ;  while  a  cooly  was 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  verandah  a  little  frame  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  containing  three  or 
four  bottles  of  beer  similarly  clad.  A 
clean  white  cloth  covered  the  stained 
surface  of  the  bungalow  table,  and 
places  for  two,  marked  by  pint  pewters, 
were  laid.  A  glass  of  sherry  and 
bitters  refreshed  me  nicely,  and  then 
a  rattling  of  crockery,  and  the  voices 
of  servants,  hurrying  from  the  kitchen 
without,  announced  that  our  food  was 
coming.  "  An  old  campaigner's  dish," 
apologised  my  kind  host,  as  a  roomy 
cooking-vessel  enveloped  in  a  napkin 
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was  placed  before  him.  Its  lid  was 
sealed  with  paste,  but  when  this  was 
released  a  savoury  odour  steamed  forth 
which  would  have  tempted  a  "  dying 
anchoret  to  eat."  "It  is  a  sort  of 
jugged  stew/'  explained  he,  "  of  meat, 
soup,  and  vegetables  combined,  which 
I  concoct  myself,  and  send  out  to  be 
cooked  by  my  fellow."  Never  had  I 
tasted  anything  more  delicious.  It 
was  helped  in  soup-plates,  and  as  it 
contained  a  fowl,  four  snipe,  a  part- 
ridge, some  slices  of  bacon,  a  tin  of 
hare  soup,  some  onions,  wine,  and 
seasoning,  it  was  as  the  captain  had 
said  both  soup  and  stew,  the  very 
thing  for  a  famished  traveller.  After 
this  we  had  a  teal  apiece  roasted  to  a 
turn,  and  then  a  sweet  omelette  bap- 
tised with  brandy  and  set  alight  like  a 
Christmas  plum- pudding.  When  I  had 
been  thus  right  royally  feasted,  I  was 
given  some  valuable  advice  concerning 
the  correct  way  of  travelling.  "  Make  a 
rule,  my  boy,"  said  my  mentor  gravely, 
"  never  to  travel  without  a  few  neces- 
saries of  life  such  as  you  see  here 
[there  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  stock 
a  small  shop],  and  let  nothing  on  earth 
induce  you  to  separate  yourself  from 
your  commissariat.  Send  your  baggage 
in  a  different  cart  if  you  like,  but  stick 
to  your  food.  1  was  once  obliged  after 
a  very  hard  day's  work  to  dine  on  a 
pineapple,  simply  because  I  had  trusted 
my  stores  to  a  servant  in  another  trap 
which  of  course  went  wrong.  I  learnt 
a  lesson,  and  never  committed  such  a 
mistake  again.  The  game  we  have  just 
eaten  I  shot  this  morning,  for  1  always 
go  out  with  my  gun  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  my  bath  and  breakfast,  rest 
during  the  day,  have  a  good  dinner  at 
five,  and  push  on  during  the  evening 
and  night  to  the  next  bungalow.1' 
This  was  the  common  way  of  perform- 
ing a  journey  according  to  the  old 
style.  In  still  more  ancient  times, 
when  roads  were  often  mere  tracks, 
our  great  grandsires  were  carried  in 
state  in  palanquins  with  flashing 
torches  and  choirs  of  chanting  bearers 
posted  in  relays.  Business  was  con- 
ducted by  night,  and  cowrie,  or  cavady 


cases  laden  with  the  contents  of  the 
larder,  storeroom,  and  cellar,  were 
balanced  on  the  shoulders  of  lusty 
coolies  who  trotted  on  ahead  of  the 
traveller. 

Talking  of  wayside  hospitality 
reminds  me  of  another  incident  which 
happened  in  the  days  of  my  bright 
green  "  griffinage,"  and  may  perhaps 
be  amusing.  I  arrived  one  afternoon 
at  the  Chickalore  bungalow,  and  soon 
learnt  from  my  servants  that  some 
kind  friends,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
O'flafferty  of  the  Pallampore  Light 
Infantry,  were  in  possession  of  part 
of  the  premises.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
O'R's  ayah  had  discovered  to  her 
mistress  the  rank,  name,  and  regiment 
of  the  new  comer,  I  received  a  slip  of 
paper  containing  these  words : — 
"  Delighted  to  hear  it's  yourself  and 
not  a  stranger  that's  come.  Will 
you  just  join  us?  We  dine  at  four, 
but  bring  your  own  beer  for  we've 
run  short.  Yours  <fec.,  Kathleen 
O'Rafferty.  P.S.  You'll  come  in 
your  comfortable  things  of  course." 
I  accepted  with  much  pleasure,  but  not 
quite  understanding  the  postscript,  and 
being  as  yet  by  no  means  indifferent 
as  to  my  personal  appearance,  I 
brushed  up  and  dressed  myself  as  best 
I  could  in  the  circumstances.  On 
proceeding  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bungalow  I  found  the  jovial  old 
Colonel  sitting  in  the  verandah  in  his 
shirt- sleeves  and  a  roomy  pair  of 
pyjamas,  with  his  ante-prandial  glass 
of  sherry  and  bitters  at  his  elbow, 
while  Kathleen,  his  wife,  stood  in  the 
doorway  to  receive  me  beaming  with 
good-hearted  smiles.  She  was  arrayed 
in  a  fair  white  cambric  garment,  with 
a  frill  round  the  neck  but  otherwise 
fashioned  with  mediaeval  simplicity, 
which  adjusted  itself  to  the  undula- 
tions of  her  buxom  person  with 
unconscious  fidelity.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  into  a  little  knot  the  size  of 
an  orange,  and  her  feet  were  cased  in 
easy  canvas  slippers.  The  good  old 
souls  looked  in  fact  as  if  they  were 
about  to  proceed  to  bed  rather  than 
to  dinner.     "  Ah,  Dan  !  "  cried  she  to 
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her  husband  as  I  approached,  "  did  ye 
evur  see  the  like  of  this  now  ?  Just 
look  at  me  coat  and  me  collar !  Faith, 
it's  a  great  travellur  ye  are  entirely, 
Mr.  Dandy,  if  that's  the  way  ye  dress 
for  dinner  at  a  dawk  bungalow.  Ah 
well,  nevur  mind,  sure  the  soup's 
ready,  and  collar  or  no  collar,  bedad ! 
I've  no  doubt  ye're  ready  for't.  Come 
on  there,  Dan."  The  Colonel  obeyed, 
and  a  most  pleasant  little  meal  we 
had. 

But  by  far  the  most  characteristic 
entertainment  of  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  was  the  hurra  kftana.  This 
certainly  deserves  the  passing  tribute 
of  a  sketch.  Let  us  therefore  accept 
the  invitation  we  have  received  from 
Major  General  McGowlie  (commanding 
the  Division)  and  Mrs.  McGowlie,  and 
see  how  the  hospitalities  of  the  old 
regime  were  dispensed. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  p.m.  we 
drive  up  to  the  bungalow  in  our  bul- 
lock-carriage, and  are  received  at  the 
door  by  Captain  Flitter,  the  General's 
son-in-law  and  aide-de-camp.  We  enter 
the  drawing-room,  and  pause,  after 
exchanging  salutations  all  round,  to 
take  in  the  scene.  The  room  is  well 
furnished  with  guests,  the  thermo- 
meter indicates  92°,  and  our  high- 
collared  mess-jackets  are  tightly 
buttoned  up.  But  what  of  that  1  The 
punkah  is  waving  steadily,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  the  heat.  Young  Mr.  Lisper, 
of  the  Light  Company  of  the  Queen's 
Hundred  and  Fifty-First,  is  the  buck 
of  the  party  ;  observe  his  ambrosial 
curls  and  the  jaunty  twist  of  hair  that 
adorns  each  temple.  He  is,  of  course, 
cleanly  shaven,  as  we  all  are,  for 
Crimean  experiences  have  yet  to  bring 
about  the  beard  and  moustache 
movement.  His  short-waisted  shell- 
jacket  clings  like  wax  to  his  slim 
figure,  and  you  wonder  how  on  earth 
he  contrived  to  get  into  his  sleeves. 
His  white  ducks  are  moulded  tightly 
as  far  as  the  knee,  at  which  point  they 
are  set  free  in  a  nautical  manner,  fall- 
ing with  a  small  slit  in  the  side-seam 
so  completely  over  his  foot  that  you 
can  only  catch  an  inch  of  his  toe  with 


your  naked   eye.     He  is  hanging  ex- 
pressively over  the  chair  in  which  the 
lovely   Miss   Lucinda   McGowlie,   the 
last    importation    by   the    good    ship 
Renown,  and  the  belle  of  our  station, 
is  gracefully  posed.    Her  skirt  of  snowy 
muslin  is  garnished  with  green  beetle- 
wings  ;  she  wears  long  ringlets,  and 
has  acquired  the  languishing  eye  en- 
couraged by  the  Booh  of  Beauty,     She 
has  a  pretty  foot,  which  her  rather 
short  draperies  reveal  liberally.     Lis- 
per* s  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it ;  it  is  set 
off  by  a  pale  pink  silk  stocking,  and 
a  black  satin  slipper  secured  by  riband- 
sandals  half  an  inch  wide.     She  wears 
mittens,  of  course,  and  long  earrings  ; 
a  broad  6ash  of  pink  riband  is  tied  at 
the  back  of  her  gown,  and  bows  of  the 
same   bedeck    her    pretty   shoulders. 
She  uses  her  fan  coquettishly,  and  has 
lately  read  (unknown  to  her  mother) 
Lord   Byron's   beautiful    poems   with 
much  appreciation.      The  General   is 
tall  and  portly,  measuring  fifty-seven 
round  his  waist-belt.     He  is  florid,  and 
as  hard  as  iron.     His  closely-shaven 
lips  are  occasionally  given  to  anathe- 
matism,  for  at  this  epoch  in  Indian 
history  all  in  authority  with  soldier* 
under   them  are  prone  to  violent  in- 
vectives, as  we  of  course  know,  but  he 
passes  for  a   pleasant,  hospitable  old 
fellow    when  off  duty.     He  has  just 
extracted  a  fragment  of  naughty  gossip 
(they  call  it  gup)  from  wicked  old  Mrs. 
Prayter,  and  they  are  laughing  at  it 
together    purple   in    the    face.      You 
think  that  there  will  be  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy directly,  but  there   is  not ;  at 
least    not   yet.      Padre  Norrice,   our 
chaplain,  is  of   course  here  ;  a  hand- 
some man  is  he,  and  a  favourite  among 
the  ladies,  with  no  inconveniently  ex- 
treme views  of  any  kind.     Such  things 
indeed,  even  if  invented,  have  not  as 
yet  been  exported  to  India.     He  is  for 
the  moment   rather  put  out  because 
Lisper    has     appropriated     the      fair 
Lucinda ;   for  Mrs.  Norrice  and   her 
brood  are  in  England,  and  his  Bever 
ence  improves  the  shining  hour,  while 
his  freedom  lasts,  with  mild  Platonisms. 
But  he  finds  consolation  anon  in  de- 
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voting  himself  to  Mrs.  Softwill,  a 
comely  and  somewhat  volatile  young 
matron,  whose  elderly  husband  is 
absent  on  duty  with  drafts.  We  have 
just  had  time  to  take  these  notes  when 
a  magniOcent  ormolu  clock,  from  be- 
neath a  great  glass  shade,  chimes  half- 
past  seven,  and  Eleazar,  the  stout 
major-domo  of  the  McGowlie  household 
(a  native  Christian)  enters  with  some 
dignity  and  announces  that  "  dinner 
is  ready  upon  the  table.'1  It  is  a 
moment  of  extreme  anxiety.  The  laws 
of  precedence  must  be  observed  to  the 
last  tittle,  or  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  may  be  the  result.  Was 
not  poor  Captain  Scatterly  shot  by 
Major  Gusher,  not  so  very  long  ago 
either,  in  the  mango  grove  behind 
"  Dustagir's  durgah "  for  taking  in 
Mrs.  Dovetail,  the  lady  allotted  to 
him,  Major  G.,  .or  at  least  on 
account  of  complications  which  arose 
oat  of  that  unhappy  mistake  9  Have 
a  care  then  lest  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  kind  be  created  this  evening ! 
In  five  minutes  the  arrangements  are 
completed  by  Captain  Flitter  (exactly 
according  to  our  respective  ranks  in 
the  Civil  and  Military  lists,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  to  which  the 
ladies  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
husbands'  places  in  those  calendars), 
and  we  march  in  to  dinner.  The 
General  places  Mrs.  Prayter  on  his 
right,  and  Mr.  Prayter,  our  jovial 
judge,  takes  the  place  of  honour  on  the 
side  of  his  hostess.  On  the  left  of  our 
host  sits  Mrs.  Softwill,  and  the  vacant 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  Mra 
McGowlie  is  occupied  by  Dr.  O'Flirty, 
our  principal  medical  officer,  a  bachelor 
and  a  humorist.  The  remainder  of 
the  guests  seat  themselves  as  they 
please,  for  the  practice  of  allotting 
places  is  as  yet  unknown.  Eighteen 
or  twenty  people  having  settled  them- 
selves, Padre  Norrice  upholds  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  by  a  short  discourse 
touching  the  sanctification  to  our  uses 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world  now 
spread  before  us,  and  then  the  cover 
is  removed  from  the  colossal  soup- 
tureen  in  front  of   the  lady  of   the 


house.  Mr.  Prayter  of  course  saves 
her  the  trouble  of  helping  it,  and 
business  begins. 

The  long  delay,  we  find,  has  had  a 
cooling  effect  on  the  soup,  but  we  care 
not,  for  living  under  punkaJis  as  we  do 
we  are  accustomed  to  such  things. 
Now  look  at  the  table.  What  a 
quantity  of  food  to  be  sure !  Large 
covered  dishes,  like  a  fleet  of  ancient 
triremes,  are  moored  at  close  intervals 
along  each  side  of  the  table,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  silversmith's 
shop-window.  One  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced epergnes, — presented  to  the 
General  on  his  giving  up  the  command 
of  the  Rampoor  Light  Infantry,  the 
crack  native  corps  of  the  Presidency 
to  which  he  belongs — fills  the  centre 
of  the  table.  It  is  embellished  by  a 
posy  of  exuberant  dimensions,  the 
handiwork  of  the  native  gardener, 
and  a  thing  of  beauty  according  to  the 
light  which  is  in  him  ;  lovely  hibiscus, 
poinsettia,  amaranthus,  single  zinnia, 
<fec.,  all  jammed  tightly  together. 
And  we  admire  his  taste,  for  only  a  very 
few  bother  their  heads  in  these  days 
about  their  flower-gardens,  and  Agri- 
horticultural  Societies,  Wardian  cases, 
and  skilled  gardeners  from  Kew  have 
yet  to  come.  Two  great  dishes  are 
now  brought  in ;  one  is  placed  before 
Captain  Flitter,  the  other  before  little 
Bratty,  a  useful  subaltern  of  Lisper's 
regiment,  carving  being  the  special 
province  of  the  juniors.  No  time  is 
wasted  over  "  kickshaws "  as  the 
General  has  it,  and  after  the  hot 
tinned  salmon  and  tinned  lobster-sauce, 
we  straightway  proceed  to  attack  the 
solids.  Of  these  there  is  enough  and 
to  spare ;  boiled  turkey  at  one  end, 
a  roast  saddle  at  the  other,  flanked  by 
(good  old  term  long  since  deceased) 
boiled  ham,  roast  beef,  and  boiled 
fowls  on  one  side,  roast  ducks,  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  and  tongue  on  the 
other.  Vegetables  galore  accompany 
these  viands,  both  those  which  come 
to  us  from  Europe  in  tin  cases,  and 
the  produce  of  the  country.  At  this 
juncture  the  gun  fires  (eight  p.m.), 
every  man  consults  and  corrects  his 
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chronometer,  and  we  know  that  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  banquet  has 
passed.  The  creaming  sweet  cham- 
pagne of  the  period  is  now  introduced 
and  poured  into  long  attenuated  glasses, 
which  in  the  future  are  to  suggest  to 
the  artist  in  glassware  delicate  speci- 
men vases  meet  for  single  blooms 
of  choice  roses.  The  wine  is  specially 
strong  to  stand  our  climate,  and  it 
is  administered  with  a  generous  hand. 
How  is  it  cooled  ?  Why,  by  saltpetre 
in  a  swing,  a  process  which  the  native 
cooler  thoroughly  understands.  The 
patient  creature  begins  early,  and 
succeeds  in  getting  the  wines  entrust- 
ed to  his  care  pleasantly  cold,  at  all 
events,  by  the  time  they  are  wanted. 
Ice  is  destined,  however,  to  improve 
him  off  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
establishment,  and  his  craft  will  then 
die  with  him.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
expected  now  that  the  strings  of  the 
guests'  tongues  will  be  considerably 
relaxed.  The  General  is  in  his  glory. 
He  takes  wine  steadily  with  each  man 
of  the  party  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  heeltaps.  His  head  is 
made  of  laminated  steel.  Beyond 
waxing  loquacious,  therefore,  and 
exhibiting  increased  freedom  in  the 
observations  he  makes  and  the  stories 
he  tells,  he  is  as  sober  as  when  he  sat 
down.  The  ladies  on  either  side  of 
him  take  care  to  keep  him  up  to 
concert-pitch ;  for,  like  their  fellows 
in  other  callings,  men  of  war  are 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  deftly 
cloaked  flatteries  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Prayter  calls  him,  "  Genny,  dear,"  and 
ever  and  anon  strikes  him  with  her  fan 
to  indicate  her  disapprobation  of 
sundry  trespasses  beyond  the  confines 
of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  "provoking 
the  caper  which  she  seems  to  chide," 
shameful  old  thing  !  Lisper  continues 
to  improve  his  ground  with  the  en- 
chanting Lucinda ;  they  converse 
in  undertones,  and  she  is  in  far 
too  romantic  condition  to  partake 
of  food.  O'Flirty,  the  rascal  (as 
he  always  does),  brings  the  warm 
blood  into  the  still  fair  cheek  of  Lira. 
McGowlie,  and  Prayter's  reminiscences 


of      "  first     spears,"     tigers,     bears, 
serpents,  and  the  performances  of  his 
celebrated  Arab  horse  Shabash  delight 
the  ears  of  young  Mr.  P.  Green,  the 
last  arrival  from   Haileybury.      For 
our  Judge  (so  say  the  captious)  is  more 
at  home  with  his  spear  in  the  pig-skin, 
or  in  the  jungle  with   his   favourite 
"  Joe  Man  ton,"  than  on  his  throne  in 
court   with  the  sword  and  scales  of 
Justice.     Curries  are  paraded  (as  has 
been  described),  and  the  clock  strikes 
nine  as  they  file  away.     Divers  sweets 
come  on,  then  a  pine-apple  cheese,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  the  cloth  is 
removed.      Wine-bibbing  after  dinner 
is  now  the  prevailing  custom,  so  when 
the  bottles  have  been  circulated  twice 
the  ladies  withdraw,  and  the  business 
of    punishing    some    really    fine  old 
Madeira  is  seriously  undertaken.      It 
is  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we  rise. 
Captain  Flitter  now  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  General  that  as  there  is  a 
parade     early     to-morrow     morning, 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  slip   off  to 
bed ;  for  between  ourselves,  the  vet- 
eran, still  perfectly  clear  as  regards 
his  head,  cannot  command  his  legs  so 
well  as  he  did  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  evening,  and  this  advice  is  a  pre- 
arranged   thing    between    Mrs.    Mc- 
Gowlie and  the  aide-de-camp.     So  our 
host,  assisted  by  the  stout  major-domo 
aforesaid,  "  slips  off,"  and  we  proceed 
to  join  the  ladies,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
there  are  some  among  us  who  would 
have  chosen  the  better  part  had  they 
followed  the  General's  example.     Lu- 
cinda plays  the  show  piece  of    music 
that  won  her  a  prize  at  school  in  Lon- 
don eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Rowe-Croker,  our  chief  songstress, 
whose   high  C  sharp  was    considered 
by  her  admirers  when  in  its  prime  to 
have   been   quite   as   good   as  Jenny 
Lind's,   proceeds  to   the    instrument. 
By  reason  of  her  reputation,  which 
appears    to    laugh    at    time,    she    is 
listened  to  with  attention,  as  of  her 
own  accord  she  good-naturedly  passes 
completely    through     her     repertoire. 
We,  happening  to  have  sensitive  earsf 
would  have  been  happier  if   she  had 
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not  given  us  quite  so  often  the  remains 
of  that  high  C  sharp,  but  to  have  said 
so  would  have  probably  led  to  a  meet- 
ing in  that  mango  grove  behind 
Dustagir's  durgah,  for  Rowe-Croker, 
the  lady's  husband,  is  an  Irishman,  in 
the  habit,  they  say,  of  shooting  men 
who  offend  him,  or  threatening  to  do 
so,  like  garden  thrushes.  As  she 
finally  quits  the  music-stool  the  hand 
of  the  ormolu  clock  is  pointing  to  mid- 
night, our  carriages  are  called,  and 
we  retire.  But  we  go  not  as  the  spirit 
may  move  us ;    dear  me,   no !      We 


depart  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  we  went  in  to  dinner ;  seniors 
first,  and  the  juniors  according  to  their 
degree,  a  punctilio  which  no  one 
dreams  of  infringing. 

When  we  wake  in  the  morning  with 
splitting  headaches,  and  the  dire  symp- 
toms which  accompany  injudicious 
indulgence  in  those  infernal  "  promo- 
tion nuts,"  we  are  not  ashamed,  for 
'tis  our  custom  so  to  suffer  after 
experiencing  the  delights  of  a  hurra 
khana. 

A.  Kenney-Herbeet. 
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On  the  outskirts  of  a  certain  western,  or 
perhaps  of  an  eastern,  town,  in  a  pretty 
old  house  in  a  pretty  old  garden,  an  old 
man  lived  for  many  years,  and  there  he 
died  not  very  long  ago.  He  had  an  in- 
herited fortune  large  enough  to  divide 
handsomely  among  his  sons  and  daughters, 
three  of  whom  lived  with  him  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  way  of  life  was  frugal, 
though  even  the  most  thoughtless  and 
luxury-loving  of  his  children  (the  one 
who  writes  this)  could  not  call  it  meagre. 
He  had  a  reputation  for  cleverness,  and 
wrote  as  well  as  read  a  great  deal ;  though 
he  never  troubled  us  with  his  writings, 
nor  were  we  very  curious  to  know  about 
them.  His  neighbours  thought  him  eccen- 
tric, even  the  poorer  ones  with  whom  he 
was  more  familiar  than  with  the  rest ;  and 
his  children  thought  him  self-absorbed  and 
stern.  In  his  later  years  he  lived  in  his 
library,  so  that  one  of  his  sons  used  to  say 
that  his  face  had  come  to  look  like  a  page 
from  an  old  book,  with  worlds  of  fine 
meaning  in  it,  but  written  in  a  forgotten 
language  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  truth  that, 
except  in  a  cloister,  a  more  studious,  silent, 
pale  face  than  his  is  rarely  seen. 

Much  more  than  this  might  be  said,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it.  Identification 
is  not  desired,  and  the  slightest  introduc- 
tion will  suffice  for  what  follows.  It  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  this  gentleman 
addressed  to  his  children  a  little  while 
before  his  death,  with  a  superscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till 
a  month  or  so  after  he  was  gone.  His 
wishes  were  of  course  obeyed.  Some  years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  the  difference 
the  reading  of  this  letter  made  in  us  has 
never  lessened,  and  it  never  can  lessen. 
Often  and  often  have  we  thought  that, 
were  it  published,  it  might  speak  to  good 
purpose  for  other  fathers  to  other  children  ; 
and  with  that  idea  alone  it  is  published 
now. 

Believe  me,  George,  believe  me, 
Charles,  and  you,  too,  my  daughters, 
that  no  wicked  wish  to  hurt  you  with 
unanswerable  reproach  from  the  place 
where  I  shall  be  when  this  is  read  in- 
spires me  to  write  it.     Indeed,  what 


I  propose  to  indite  is  not  a  complaint 
but  an  explanation  ;  and  it  touches 
you  no  more  than  all  the  young  men 
and  women  that  ever  lived,  not  ex- 
cluding myself,  who  was  once  as  much 
of  a  young  man  as  you  could  find  to- 
day in  seven  counties.  Complaint,  if 
complaint  be  lawful,  lies  against  our 
common  nature,  the  instincts  of  which 
may  be  wholesome  and  prosperous 
enough  in  their  general  operation, 
and  for  mankind  in  the  mass ;  though 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
dividual man  or  woman  that  has  not 
suffered  the  pain  which  those  instincts 
bring  us  to  inflict  upon  each  other 
in  turn. 

During  the  many,  many  days  of 
loneliness  that  I  have  spent  in  iny 
own  room, — I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
books  are  kept  together,  and  if  the 
bow-pots  in  the  window  are  hand- 
somely replenished  as  the  seasons 
allow — I  have  often  sought  among 
essayists,  poets,  play-writers,  and 
biographers  for  some  recognition  of 
my  own  particular  trouble,  and  have 
never  found  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
and  yet  sure  I  am  that  mine  is  no 
singular  case,  but  the  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
silently  endured  without  quite  com- 
prehending it.  Indeed,  the  essayists 
and  the  poets,  the  play-writers  and 
the  biographers  (but  the  playwrights 
in  especial),  are  all  in  one  tale ;  which 
is  that  men  when  they  grow  old  do 
naturally  become  morose,  silent,  soli- 
tary, withdrawing  from  companion- 
ship just  as  the  beasts  do  when  age 
brings  upon  them  a  like  depravity. 
Now  I  do  not  doubt  it  true  of  any  of 
us  that  the  sinking  of  the  vital  flame 
is  so  manifested;  and  besides,  over 
and  above  what  the  physiologists 
would  tell  us,  we  know  that  we  are 
not  all  good*  people.      Born  selfish, 
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envious,  uncharitable,  the  staple  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  wear  through 
the  gilding  of  youth,  or  we  grow  care- 
less of  betraying  them.  And  then  it 
is  a  very  true  saying,  I  am  sure,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  strong  native  pre- 
ponderance of  good  qualities  or  bad 
(for  once  I  bid  you  think  of  wine) 
it  never  fails  to  come  out  with  age. 
Therefore  I  am  not  so  foolish  or  re- 
gardless as  to  argue  that,  in  a  world 
which  has  never  yet  produced  one  per- 
fect generation  of  mankind,  no  old 
man  is  silent,  solitary,  sullen,  unless 
he  is  made  so  by  unkindly  circum- 
stance. But  what  I  do  think  is,  that 
the  making  of  such  old  men  is  com- 
mon in  many  a  household  of  young 
people. 

It  was  in  my  books  of  natural  his- 
tory that  I  found  the  nearest  explana- 
tion of  myself  (myself  of  the  last  ten 
years,  you  will  understand)  that  a  very 
considerable  library  could  afford. 
You  would  have  been  amused,  perhaps 
touched,  I  am  sure  surprised,  had  you 
known  that  a  good  part  of  the  retired 
and  churlish  occupations  of  your 
father  in  his  "  den  "  was  to  discover 
pathetic  resemblances  between  himself 
and  the  "  rogue  elephants  "  of  natural 
history.  Charles  laughs ;  he  says 
that  he  has  noticed  such  resemblances 
in  the  family  jungle,  but  not  their 
pathos.  No,  no,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  kind  !  Being  a  good  boy  at  heart, 
he  lets  such  jokes  run  through  his 
mind  silently  now.  Contemplation  and 
a  fellow-feeling  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  case  of  these  poor 
beasts  has  been  much  misunderstood, 
much  misrepresented.  No  doubt  they 
lend  themselves  to  misrepresentation 
by  their  own  conduct.  The  most 
sensible  and  cogitative  of  quadrupeds, 
the  thought  of  what  is  really  a  com- 
mon injury,  a  universal  fate,  works 
upon  their  minds  as  it  does  in  no  other 
animal ;  and  being  untamed  creatures, 
with  a  genealogy  of  wildness  extend- 
ing in  unbroken  continuity  to  remote 
geological  periods  (as  witness  their 
tusks,  Cordelia,  and  their  trunks, 
Elizabeth),  they  fall  into  ungovern- 


able passions  of  resentment.  Raging 
with  an  old-world  sense  of  unmerited 
wrong,  they  cry  vengefully,  invade 
and  toss  orchards  about,  trample 
whole  villages  underfoot ;  and  then 
how  right  it  seems  to  call  them  "  mad  ". 
and  "rogue,"  and  how  justly  and 
judiciously  were  they  driven  from  the 
herd  1 

Poor  rogues  1  I  think  I  understand 
you  better,  although,  thanks  to  a 
widely-differing  process  of  evolution, 
I  have  never  been  tempted  to  toss 
orchards  about,  nor  (George,  bear  me 
out ;  you  have  known  me  longest)  to 
trample  on  anybody  or  anything. 
Your  fault,  poor  rogues  1  is  one  that 
we  are  all  doomed  to  fall  into ;  and 
though  you  take  its  punishment  as  an 
exceptional  outrage,  it  is  a  common 
punishment,  and  written  among  the 
laws  of  nature.  In  your  ear,  friend 
rogue, — that  ear  of  noble  flap  that 
was  made  when  flies  were  flies  and  not 
the  insignificant  things  that  buzz 
about  us  now — you  were  old,  you 
were  at  any  rate  more  than  middle- 
aged,  when  you  were  driven  from  the 
herd,  and  that  is  all  about  it.  But 
we  all  grow  old,  and  therefore  are  all 
liable  to  a  like  exclusion.  Mice,  men, 
and  mastodons,  the  feathered  crea- 
tures, even  some  insects  probably, 
come  under  this  law,  now  inflicting, 
now  enduring  it ;  and  if  not  the  snail 
and  many  sorts  of  fishes,  it  is  because 
their  inferior  organisation  accounts 
for  a  comparative  indifference  to  the 
disagreeableness  of  age.  As  they 
advance  in  sensitiveness  and  taste,  no 
doubt  they  will  become  conscious  of 
this  disagreeableness  also;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
God's  creatures  who  when  they  grow 
old  withdraw  into  a  morose  solitude, 
which  is  one  view  of  the  matter,  or 
are  pushed  into  silence  in  a  life  apart 
by  the  young,  which  is  another. 

You  do  not  know,  you  never  sus- 
pected it, — and  why  should  you,  when 
not  one  of  you  is  much  past  thirty 
years  of  age? — but  believe  me,  my 
children,  it  is  not  always  the.  poor 
beast's  fault  that  you  see  him  moping 
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at  a  distance  from  his  fellow-creatures 
in  the  field  or  the  farmyard.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  in  growing  old  he 
has  grown  sulky  and  uncivil;  but  it 
is  not  for  qualities  of  that  kind,  I 
fancy,  that  individuals  are  banished 
from  the  herd,  the  flock,  the  flight. 
But  should  he  be  crippled,  or  weakly, 
or  old, — yes !  Why,  do  you  know 
that  that  charming  little  bird  the — 
but  I  will  not  name  him  1 — not  un- 
commonly murders  his  father  in  cold 
blood  as  soon  as  he  feels  strong  enough 
to  fling  himself  upon  the  world  ?  There 
is  a  last  visit,  a  last  worm  ;  the  worm 
is  gobbled  up,  there  is  a  sudden  stroke 
of  the  beak  at  the  bright  paternal  eyes, 
and  youth  begins  its  triumphal  career. 
But  this  (oh,  nature,  nature!)  is  an 
extreme  case,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  or  with  the  like  of  it.  All  my 
intention  is  to  remind  you  that  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  world  of  ani- 
mated creatures,  and  among  such  as 
live  in  families  particularly,  there  is  a 
something  that  divides  the  young  from 
the  old  ;  that,  to  be  plain,  this  some- 
thing is  an  instinctive  aversion  rising 
to  repugnance  and  unaccompanied  by 
pity ;  that  the  feeling  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  young  ;  that  it  exists 
among  ourselves,  "who  are  the  first 
of  things  " ;  that  though  with  us  it 
may  be  concealed  it  cannot  be  subdued; 
and  lastly,  that  when  a  man  worn 
with  years,  sic  transit  speaking  from 
all  quarters  of  his  ruined  face,  is  seen 
to  shrink  into  speechless  and  uncom- 
panionable ways,  why  then,  I  say,  the 
young  people  about  him,  whom  this 
also  offends,  should  not  be  in  haste  to 
explain  it  as  the  inevitable  moroseness 
of  the  old  dog,  and  to  condemn  it  ac- 
cordingly. The  moroseness  may, 
indeed,  be  too  evident  for  question, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that,  in 
most  families  where  there  are  grey- 
grown  fathers  and  solitary  dens,  it 
does  not  derive  from  the  doggish 
source  completely.  Yet  I  would  sug- 
gest, I,  a  grey-grown  father  whose 
one  haunt  and  abiding-place  has  been 
the  den  for  many  a  year,  that  there 
are    exceptions,   possibly     a    greater 


number  than  is  included  in  the  dreams 
of  youth  ;  and  that  it  would  be  kind 
as  well  as  philosophical  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  origin  of  the  moroseness 
before  it  is  set  down  to  mere  crabbed- 
ness  and  the  degeneracy  of  age. 

Shall  I  tell  you  more  plainly  what  I 
think  may  sometimes  be  its  origin,  or 
at  least  a  grand  affluent  and  contribu- 
tory to  it  ?  I  think  it  may  be  found 
in  the  direct,  though  unconscious, 
working  of  the  aversion  of  youth  from 
age  which  is  the  inheritance  of  all 
flesh,  and  one  of  the  many  witnesses 
to  our  brotherhood  with  the  whole 
creation.  Take  me  for  an  example, 
and  think  a  little  for  yourselves.  But 
before  you  begin  upon  that,  hear  again 
from  my  sincere  lips,  speaking  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  sounds  will 
not  be  heard  till  they  themselves  can 
speak  no  more,  that  I  mean  no  reproach 
to  you.  No,  nor  did  I  ever  blame  you 
in  my  heart,  having  always  in  mind 
the  nature  of  things  and  knowing  how 
innocently  hurt  may  be  done.  As  you 
have  been  assured  already,  I  hope,  my 
sole  intention  is  to  explain  and  excuse 
myself  to  you,  and  make  the  writer  of 
this  apologia  a  more  grateful  memory 
to  you  than  1  fear  he  may  otherwise 
be.  Well,  then,  I  say  this.  You  four 
young  people  have  known  me  from  my 
fifty-ninth,  sixtieth,  sixty-first  birth- 
day,— I  know  not  precisely  when,  but 
thereabout — as  a  close,  severely  silent, 
rarely-smiling  old  man,  withdrawing 
more  and  more  into  himself  every 
year,  little  seen  at  last  among  you  ex- 
cept at  dinner,  where  the  head  of  the 
table  was  as  the  North  Pole  in  a  gra- 
dually advancing  ice-age.  One  of  the 
contemporaries  of  my  own  bright  days 
(a  great  man  as  compared  with  your 
father,  whose  companionship  he  gener- 
ously tolerated),  was  known  as  "  the 
Gruncher."  The  name  was  to  me  as 
the  sound  of  it ;  and  many  a  time  as  I 
descended  the  stair  to  join  you  in  the 
dining-room  this  was  the  thought  in 
my  mind  :  Now  my  children  will  say 
to  themselves,  "  Here  comes  the 
Gruncher/ ' — I  don't  mean  Gruncher 
exactly,  but  something  of  similar  sig- 
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nification.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  a 
Gruncher  I  seemed ;  well,  and  perhaps 
for  some  time  now  a  Gruncher  I  have 
been.  But  I  vow  and  declare  that 
gronching  was  no  spontaneous  growth 
in  my  nature,  but  something  quite 
foreign  to  it.  It  was  sown,  it  was 
planted,  and  flourished,  so  much  as  it 
ever  did  flourish,  to  my  own  conscious 
hurt  and  sorrow. 

"  Here  comes  the  Gruncher  I "  And 
accordingly,  as  1  entered  the  room, 
whatever  word  was  passing  among  you 
dropped,  and  the  brighter  the  word 
the  sooner.  For  a  moment  I  have 
felt  the  air  in  the  room  alive  and 
tingling  with  your  jolly  talk,  and  the 
next  moment  have  been  aware  of  a 
sensation  as  if  the  various  currents  of 
the  jollity  were  creeping  back  or  being 
gathered  back  to  their  source  in  your 
bosoms.  Sad  for  the  Gruncher,  believe 
me;  and  if  his  brow  clouded  rather 
more,  and  his  lips  tightened  to  one  ad- 
ditional degree  of  thinness,  why  here 
was  only  human  nature  again.  And 
let  me  tell  you  something  else  that  you 
have  not  learned  yet,  perhaps  :  that 
where  a  young  face  would  perforce  re- 
veal a  pathetic  emotion  in  such  circum- 
stances (a  child1  s,f  or  a  sure  example),  an 
old  one  cannot.  No,  it  is  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  pride,  as  you  may  think. 
An  old  face  is  hardened,  toughened. 
It  has  lost  the  play,  the  power  to  ex- 
press such  delicate  griefs  ;  and  even 
though  tears  may  be  rising  low  down 
in  the  well  within,  can  only  look  more 
grave  and  condensed,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  more  Gruncher-like.  So 
much  in  answer  to  the  question  which 
will  arise  in  your  minds  at  this  point ; 
for  you  will  naturally  say,  how  is  it 
that  we  have  never  observed  in  him 
any  recognition  of  the  dropping  of  our 
talk,  or  any  care  as  to  whether  it 
dropped  or  not 1 

But  let  me  go  on  with  this  one 
illustration  from  the  history  of  many 
days  at  home  here.  Thus  abashed  I 
have  taken  my  seat,  a  gentle  breath 
from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  cir- 
cling round  the  table  at  the  same 
moment  and  bringing  with  it  an  inter- 
No.  398. — vol.  Lxvn. 


val  of  Arctic  silence.     But  not  a  long 
interval.     Soon  a  word  from  Charles 
to  George,  from  George  to  Elizabeth, 
softened  the  too  poignant  clatter  of 
the  table-furniture,  and  presently  all 
four  young  voices  were  chiming  away 
on  this  and  on  that;  but,   you  will 
hardly  believe  it,  in  that  tone  of  voice 
which  has  a  back, — the   back  which 
strangers   in    a  public  place   feel   is 
turned  upon  them  when  we  talk  with 
each  other  in  their  presence.     Though 
your    brisk    conversation   may   have 
been  only  of  the  cricket-match,  of  the 
people  at  the  vicar's  garden-party,  or 
some  strange  story    in    one  of   the 
popular   journals,  I  could   but   wish 
myself  included   in  it,  if  only  as  an 
acknowledged  listener,  just  as  I  used 
to  be    before  the  shroudings   of   age 
began.    As  it  was,  exclusion,  the  back 
of  the  talk,  which,  while  it  seemed  so 
very  natural  to  you,  was  not  meant,  I 
am  sure,  in  unkindness  to  me.     But 
how  could   I   help  it,  if  it  had  the 
effect  of  unkindness  sometimes  ?     Or 
how  if  I  felt  angry  as  well  as  hurt 
when,  breaking  in  with  a  little  talk  of 
my  own,  I  was  answered  by  one  of 
you  (none  of  the  rest  even  looking  at 
"the  chair")   in   the  dry  respectful 
tone  of  catechumen  to  catechist,  and 
found  it   wise   to  cease  9     Though  I 
knew  that  all  was  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  same  that  are 
so  hard   on   jungle-beasts  and  farm- 
yard  populations,    yet    I  could    not 
quite     suppress    internal    rebellion, 
individual  revolt.     And  what  was  the 
consequence    of    that?      The    conse- 
quence was  that  when  I  rose  from  my 
chair  as  silently  as  I  had  taken  it,  to 
return  to  the  den  whence  I  came,  it 
was  not  less  reasonable  for  you  to  say 
within  yourselves  "  there  goes  "  than 
it  was  to  say  an  hour  before,  u  here 
comes  the    Gruncher."     It  was  only 
another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
mood  works   upon  mood,  acting,  re- 
acting, and  re-acting  anew  ;  and  so  a 
little  rift  gradually  widened  into  the 
great    gulf    between    June    and    De- 
cember. 

I  don't  think — no,  I  don't  think  I 
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have  become  much  more  of  a  rogue 
elephant  even  to  the  last ;  I  mean  as 
regards  downright  aggressive  roguish- 
ness.  Yet  I  am  sadly  aware  that  you 
can  accuse  me  of  growing  more 
solitary,  more  distant,  more  self- 
absorbed,  and  even  more  forbidding. 
Yes,  and  that  has  been  oppressive  to 
you  and  very  irksome.  I  know  it 
and  feel  it  every  day  of  my  life,  and 
yet  have  been  unable  either  to  end  or 
mend  it ;  though  I  have  thought  many 
a  time  of  my  own  young  days  at  home, 
and  remember  well  that  it  was  much 
the  same  with  my  father  and  his 
children  (when  they  grew  up),  as  it  is 
with  you  and  me.  Much  the  same 
but  not  so  bad ;  on  second  thoughts 
not  nearly  so  bad,  for  he  had  a  very 
great  advantage.  In  him  old  age  was 
almost  beautiful.  At  seventy,  and 
even  till  he  died,  there  was  no  ravage 
in  his  silvery  hair,  his  features  gradu- 
ally fined  away  like  a  good  blade  in 
the  wearing,  and  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  his  eyes  and  the 
eyes  of  a  tortoise.  Fortunate  beyond 
words  is  the  man,  if  he  roves  to  be 
loved,  who  at  seventy  years  looks  and 
moves  as  your  grandfather  did.  But 
it  is  not  the  general  luck.  Most  of 
us,  alas  and  alack  )  are  unbeautiful  in 
decay.  Here  and  there,  and  there 
again,  we  are  marked  by  Time's  defac- 
ing fingers  with  the  ugliness  of  age ; 
and  whom  do  those  uglinesses  not 
repel?  If  we  are  humane  we  are 
ashamed  of  the  repugnance,  and  do 
our  best  to  sit  upon  it,  to  U6e  one  of 
Charles's  favourite  expressions  ;  but  it 
is  as  much  a  natural  birth  in  the 
breast  as  any  other  sentiment,  and  is 
never  consistently  suppressed.  Now, 
speaking  among  ourselves,  I  may  say 
we  all  know  that  your  father  has  been 
one  of  the  unfortunates,  not  conspicu- 
ously so,  as  again  we  shall  agree,  I 
think,  but  enough ;  and  that  one 
little  physical  accident  is  answerable 
for  a  great  deal.  Of  course  it  has 
had  its  effects  upon  you,  this  repel- 
lence  which  is  so  strangely  felt  as  a 
personal  offence;  and,  father  or  no 
father,  he  would  be  naught  of  a  phil- 


osopher   and   much   of    a    fool    who 
dropped  into  self -pitying  pathetics  over 
that.     And  then,  mark  you,  it  has  had 
its    effect    upon    me     also.      Again, 
George,  I  charge  you  to  bear  me  out, 
so  far  as  your  remembrances  allow. 
Did  I  ever  put  on  the  airs  of  a  buck, 
or  set  any  recognisable  value  on  the 
modest  portion  of  good  looks  that  was 
mine  before  the  grey  days  ?     I  think 
not,  and  indeed  am   sure.     But  now 
hear  me  avow  that  when  those  good 
looks  fell  away    and    gave   place  to 
different  ones,  I  mourned  much  as  a 
beauty  does  when  her  losses  are  too  great 
for  denial  to  herself  or  disguise  from 
others.     And  why  %     Because  I  hated 
to  present  myself  to  you  a  disagree- 
able object.     I  dare  say  it  will  sur- 
prise you  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
world  could  do  to  learn  that  in  those 
times  I  often  came  down  to  breakfast 
quite  unhappy  on  no  other  account ; 
but   however   surprising,   it   is   true. 
And  then  upon  the  ugliness  of  age 
came  some  small  infirmities,  such  as  a 
troublesome  loss  of  memory,  a  trem- 
bling hand   for  a   soup-ladle,    which 
made  matters   worse ;    and   I    being 
ashamed   of  them   and   unwilling  to 
display  them,  shut  myself  out   more 
and  more  from  an  intercourse  which 
yet  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  being 
the  first  to  narrow. 

But  now,  according  to  information 

imparted   to  me   by   Dr.  ,  there 

is  soon  to  be  an  end  of  all  this  muddle 
of  small  miseries.  And  that  being 
so,  I  look  forward  with  no  earthly 
trouble  but  one,  and  that  is,  lest  you 
should  think  of  me  after  I  am  gone, 
— or  should  I  rather  say  forget  me  ? 
— as  the  morose,  self- concentred,  cur- 
mudgeonly old  man  that  I  doubt  not 
you  have  thought  me,  and  perhaps 
even  fancied  that  I  delighted  to  be. 
There  are  such  old  gentlemen,  I  grant 
you  ;  so  many  that  they  are  believed 
to  be  a  common  species.  But  I  have 
given  you  my  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  some  of  these  are  not  in  part 
home-made,  and  made  out  of  reluctant 
material ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  take 
me  out  of  the  category  altogether. 
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Appearances  are  strong  against  me, 
it  is  true  ;  and  yet  I  do  assure  you 
that  even  now,  when,  already  on  the 
pathway  out  of  the  city  of  this  life, 
I  turn  to  look  down  on  it,  I  hardly 
know  how  these  appearances  could 
have  been  avoided.  Even  if  I  could 
have  invited  you,  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature  which  are  so  much  to 
blame  for  the  alienation  of  youth 
and  age,  little  good  would  have  come 
of  it;  and  the  invitation  was  an 
impossible  one.  But  there  is  no  risk 
in  placing  that  consideration  before 
you  in  this  way,  to  think  of  when  I 
am  gone,  and  to  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  believe  that  your  father's  later 
years  were  not  quite  discharged  of 
tenderness  which  surely  you  remem- 
ber in  the  days  when  you  were  little 
children. 

Before  I  had  drawn  the  right  de- 
ductions from  my  natural  history 
books,  there  were  times  when  I  thought 
you  most    unkind   to   me.      Then   I 


learned  to  know  better  than  to  cherish 
such  thoughts ;  and  now  I  would  have 
you  discard  the  corresponding  idea 
of  me  as  really  and  truly  a  churlish 
old  man,  more  than  content  that  his 
affections  are  ashes,  and  no  longer 
troublesome.  It  was  never  so  really 
and  truly.  All  the  four  walls  of  my 
den  could  testify  to  that  if  they  had 
tongues  as  well  as  ears. 

And  so,  without  more  ado,  I  end 
this  letter,  which  was  not  to  be  half 
so  long  as  it  is,  and  to  be  clearer  than 
I  have  made  it.  However,  you  will 
understand  its  meanings,  and  fold 
them  in  the  kindliest  shelter  of  your 
minds.  And  so,  God  bless  you,  George, 
and  you,  Charles ;  and  for  you  the 
same  prayer,  my  two  pretty  daughters. 
Another  wish  I  have,  all  for  myself, 
but  that  must  seem  strained  and 
silly ;  it  is  that  I  might  be  dissolved 
into  air  so  soon  as  this  last  drop  of 
ink  is  expended,  and  never  be  seen 
again. 
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A  BRETON  BEGGAR. 
(dol  cathedral.) 

In  the  brown  shadow  of  the  transept  door, 
Gray  kings  and  granite  prophets  overhead, 

Which  are  so  ancient  they  can  age  no  more, 
A  beggar  begs  his  bread. 

He  too  is  old, — so  old,  and  worn,  and  still, 

He  seems  a  part  of  those  gaunt  sculptures  there, 

By  wizard  masons  dowered  with  power  and  will 
To  sometimes  moan  in  prayer  : 

To  moan  in  prayer,  moving  thin  carven  lips, 
And  with  faint  senses  striving  to  drink  in 

Some  golden  sound,  which  peradventure  slips 
From  the  altar's  heart  within. 

What  is  thy  prayer?     Is  it  a  plaintive  praise, 
An  intercession,  or  an  anguished  plaint ; 

Remorse,  oh  sinner,  for  wild,  vanished  days, 
Or  ecstasy,  oh  saint? 

And  through  long  hours,  when  thou  art  wout  to  sit 
In  moveless  silence,  what  inspires  thy  thought? 

Is  thine  an  utter  drowsing;  or  shall  wit 
Still  travail,  memory-fraught  ? 

Hear'st  thou  old  battles?  Wast  thou  one  of  those 
Whose  angry  fire-locks  made  the  hillsides  ring, 

When,  clad  in  skins  and  rags,  the  Chouans  rose 
To  die  for  Church  and  King? 

Or  dost  thou  view,  in  weird  and  sad  array, 
The  long-dead  Cymry ;    they  of  whom  men  tell, 

That  always  to  the  war  they  marched  away, 
And  that  they  always  fell  ? 

So  touching  are  thine  eyes  which  cannot  see, 
So  great  a  resignation  haunts  thy  face, 

I  often  think  that  I  behold  in  thee 
The  symbol  of  thy  race : 

Not  as  it  was,  when  bards  Armorican 

Sang  the  high  pageant  of  their  Age  of  Gold ; 

But  as  it  is,  a  sombre  long-tressed  man, 
Exceeding  poor  and  old, 

With  somewhat  in  his  eyes  for  some  to  read, 
Albeit  dimmed  with  years  and  scarcely  felt, — 

The  mystery  of  an  antique  deathless  creed, 
The  glamour  of  the  Celt. 

V.  G.  P. 
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Gigantic  steamers,  rapid  transit, 
and  unexampled  luxury  of  accommo- 
dation have  reduced  the  voyage  across 
the  North  Atlantic  to  the  most  com- 
monplace dimension.  No  one  but  a 
very  great  person  indeed, — a  popular 
actor,  let  us  say,  upon  his  first  voy- 
age— would  any  longer  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  inflict  upon  the  public  the  bill 
of  fare,  the  distance  accomplished 
each  day,  the  inevitable  concert  in 
the  saloon  upon  the  last  evening,  and 
the  inevitable  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
skipper  for  not  colliding  with  an 
iceberg  or  otherwise  failing  in  his 
duty.  These  things  can  only  now  be 
perpetrated  by.  a  personage  of  such 
distinction  that  the  very  state  of  his 
digestion,  or  the  temperature  of  his 
morning  bath,  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  of  universal  interest. 

It  will  be  long,  however,  before  the 
passage  to  Quebec  is  made  under  the 
same  conditions  of  speed  and  luxury. 
Nature  in  the  shape  of  ice  and  fogs 
and  narrow  channels  resents  the  for- 
mer; while  a  combination  of  great 
speed  and  luxury  requires  a  travelling 
public  strong  in  both  numbers  and 
dollars  to  maintain  it.  Upon  the 
Canadian  route  no  such  public  as  yet 
exists,  nor  is  likely  to  exist  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  time. 

The  Canadian  summer-route  can 
never  be  so  monotonous  for  the  pas- 
senger, or  so  comparatively  simple  for 
the  navigator,  as  the  great  ocean-track 
to  the  south  of  it.  Many  travellers 
not  pressed  for  time  prefer  the  humbler 
bark  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons  with 
its  smaller  company,  its  sociability, 
and  in  some  ways  more  actual  com- 
fort. Some  people  too,  with  a  taste 
for  the  sea,  prefer  riding  the  waves 
with  dry  decks  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
knots  an  hour  to  plunging  through 
them  at  eighteen  with  wet  ones.     At 


all  events  the  voyage  to  Quebec  in 
the  comparatively  small  steamers  that 
ply  thither  during  the  open  months, 
must  always  be  one  of  intense  interest, 
if  at  times  perhaps  a  little  too  exciting. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  early 
autumn  when  the  dreary  coasts  of 
Labrador  are  comparatively  free  from 
ice.  For  then  these  vessels  go  far 
north  indeed,  leaving  Newfoundland 
'  to  the  south  and  entering  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  narrow  passage 
of  Belle  Isle.  It  is  a  trifle  startling 
even  to  the  most  hardened  Atlantic 
traveller  to  find  himself  at  one  point 
on  this  route  so  near  the  shores  of 
Greenland  that  an  Atlantic  greyhound 
could  cover  the  intervening  space  in 
a  single  day  1 

A  greater  contrast  indeed  than  that 
offered  by  the  first  sight  of  land  on 
this  Canadian  by-way  to  that  which 
marks  the  termination  of  the  passage 
on  the  great  American  highway  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Upon  the  latter 
the  populous  low-lying  shores  that 
guard  the  entrance  to  New  York  Har- 
bour are  at  once  the  first  break  upon 
the  watery  sky-line,  and  the  signal  for 
those  preparations  which  precede  an 
arrival  in  port.  In  the  former,  there 
are  many  days  of  shipboard  life  yet 
to  be  encountered  after  the  northern 
capes  of  Newfoundland  and  the  grim 
coast  of  Labrador  have  risen  on  the 
horizon.  The  straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
liberated  for  this  brief  season  from 
the  clutch  of  the  ice-king,  form  a  grim 
portal  indeed  to  her  Majesty's  North 
American  dominions.  As  you  enter 
them,  and  every  rock  upon  the  cruel 
barren  shore  stands  out  in  near  and 
cold  relief,  the  mystery  of  its  appalling 
desolation  takes  possession  of  your 
soul.  Rope-quoits  lose  their  fascina- 
tion and  seem  almost  indecorous  under 
the  shadow  of  solitudes  so  profound  ; 
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and  as  night  falls   threepenny   whist 
is  suggestive  of  something  like  sacri- 
lege before  the  pale  far-reaching  gleam 
of  that  lonely  lighthouse,  so  vital  to 
the  navigation  of  the  narrow  channel. 
There  is  no  situation  so  impressive  as 
this  upon  any  other  Atlantic  route,  and 
even  these  Quebec  steamers   keep  to 
the  south  of  Newfoundland  for  a  great 
part   of    the   summer  season.       This 
bleak  and  troublesome  colony  is  in  it- 
self sufficiently  suggestive  to  average 
minds  of  the  wildness  and  gloom  of 
the  north  seas;  and  it  is  strange  to 
feel  that  you  are  looking  southward 
upon  the   black    headlands    and    un- 
peopled bays  which  form  the  Ultima 
Thule   of   this   northern  land.     It  is 
stranger  still  to  be  on  almost  speak- 
ing terms  with  a  country  that,  shunned 
by  men  and  even  by  beasts,  stretches 
its  barren  solitudes  up  into  polar  seas, 
and  whose  savage-looking  coasts  have 
even  now  but  for  a  few  brief  weeks 
exchanged  the  grinding  of  the  ice-fields 
for  the  wild  wash  of  the  sea.     Such 
emotions    off   the  coast  of  Labrador 
would  be  out  of  place  no  doubt  in  an 
Arctic  exploror  or  the  skipper   of  a 
whale-boat.  But  it  is  different  with  an 
ordinary    traveller     in    an    ordinary 
Atlantic  liner.     However  expected,  it 
is     none     the    less    impressive,    this 
close  contact,  now  on  the  one  hand, 
now  on  the    other,   not    for    a    few 
miles  but  for  hundreds,  with  hills  and 
plains  that  so  far  as  man  is  concerned 
are  realms  of  everlasting  night, — and 
most  unmistakably  look  it !    A  glance 
at  the  map  will,  if  possible,  stimulate 
the  sensation.     Quebec,  that  far  north- 
ern outpost  of  American  civilisation, 
lies  a  thousand  miles  southward  from 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf.     The  know- 
ledge that  huddled  here  and  there  in 
lonely  bays  at  infinite  distances  apart 
are  small  groups  of  fishermen,  takes  no- 
thing from  the  desolation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  stories  of  their  hardships  and 
sufferings  that  find  their  way  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  many  sources  of  trans- 
atlantic charity  only  emphasise  it.  No 
fulness  of  time   will   ever     brighten 
these  desert  shores  with  yellow  corn- 


fields and  bustling  sea-ports.  Their 
past  is  but  a  tale  of  ill-fated  ships, 
from  the  barque  of  the  Elizabethan 
rover  and  Jesuit  missioner  to  the 
steamer  of  to-day.  All  alike  would 
fain  hurry  past  them.  Many  have 
failed  to  do  so,  and  have  stayed  to 
make  some  cruel  headland  famous  for 
a  generation  with  the  memory  of  their 
doom. 

Another   day,    and    the    coasts    of 
both     Newfoundland     and    Labrador 
have    faded  away  to  the    north  and 
to  the  south   of    us.      Another,  and 
the   hundred    miles    of    desert    that 
the  long  island  of  Anticosti  still  re- 
tains have  been  left  behind ;  and  with 
the  dawn  of  a  third  the  good  ship, 
battered   by  its   long   struggle  with 
an    Atlantic    equinox,    is     pounding 
through  dead  calm  water  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  lofty  coasts  of  Gaspe 
and  Remouski.     This  is  the  northern 
end   of    a  wilderness  reaching  down 
to  and  nearly  through  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Its  rugged  and  densely  wooded 
heights,  falling  abruptly  into  the  gulf , 
frown  down  upon  the  Quebec-bound 
steamer  that  closely  hugs  their  base. 
Here  and  there  a  salmon-river  cleaves 
the  barrier  and  opens  a  vista  of  reced- 
ing  mountains  of    imposing    height. 
Here  and  there  are  signs  of  approach- 
ing civilisation  in  the  shape  of  small 
clusters  of  fishermen's  cabins,  a  patch 
or   two   of  bleached   pasture-land,  a 
solitary    church.      The     imagination 
reels    before    the    solitude    of     these 
people,  not  pioneers,  remember,  waiting 
for    civilisation,    but  very    old  com- 
munities.    Behind  them  is  a  mountain 
wilderness ;  before  them  a  semi- Arctic 
sea ;  while  railroads  and  cities  are  so 
far  away  that  their  actual  remoteness 
measured  by  the  hundred  miles  ceases 
to  be   of  any  import.     In   the  calm, 
oily  waters  the  white  porpoises,  com- 
mon to  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  (we 
believe)  the  Bosphorus,  are  tumbling, 
and    the    black    backs    of     spouting 
whales  are  breaking  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  every   direction.      Another 
day  and  the  gulf  has  narrowed  into 
the  actual  channel  of  the  monarch  of 
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all  rivers.  Here,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  till  the  engines  cease 
their  throbbing  beneath  the  Citadel  of 
Quebec,  from  early  morning  till  nearly 
sunset  is  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  one  of  those  spectacles  so 
justly  celebrated  and  so  often  described 
that  there  is  nothing  to  add.  Only  let 
us  hope  when  next  we  see  it  the 
sun  may  be  again  shining  on  the  broad 
river  and  the  mountainous  shores,  and 
the  wooded  islands  that  fringe  them 
be  again  lit  with  the  indescribable 
glories  of  a  Canadian  autumn. 

This  odd  million  of  French  Cana- 
dians make  a  wonderful  display   for 
their  numbers  along  the  four  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  the  majestic  waterway 
they  have  so  long  occupied  and  so  long 
identified  with  their  race.     Upon  the 
slopes,  and  at  the  base  of  the  beautiful 
highlands  that  form  the  north  shore 
of  the  river  from  Quebec  down  to  the 
Saguenay,  their  homes  are  everywhere 
visible.     Upon    the    southern    shore 
almost  as  far  as  the  distant  limits  of 
Gaspe,  and  again  for  the  whole  hundred 
and  forty  miles  going   upwards  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal  and   upon   both 
banks,  the  farms  and  the  villages,  the 
churches   and   the    convents    of    the 
French  Canadians  stand  thick.     Nor 
are  they  in  the  least  suggestive  of  a 
new  world,   but  have   an   indigenous 
air  as  if  they  had  stood  there  always, 
and  are   quite  in   harmony  with  the 
scenery.     The  houses  it  is  true  are  gay 
with  colour  rather  than  grey  with  age, 
but  it  is  the  colouring  of  old  France, 
not  the  paint  of  the  American  villa. 
Even  the  thatched  roof,  unknown  else- 
where in  this  western  world,  is  here  by 
no  means  uncommon.    Far  above  these 
humbler  dwellings  the  tall  spires  and 
towers    of     frequent     and     spacious 
churches  ring  a  still  docile  peasantry 
to  vespers  and  to  matins ;    the  only 
true  peasantry  in  North  America,  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  which  has  handed 
over  its  conscience  and  much  of  its 
volition  to  the  keeping  of  an  auto- 
cratic caste.     From  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lord,  the  seigneur,  abolished  a 
generation  back,  to  the  grip  of  the 


Church  was  an  easy  transition,  and 
in  that  grip  the  French  Canadian  now 
supinely  and  contentedly  lies.  For  him 
the  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba  or  the  soft 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  slope  have  as 
yet  but  little  charm  or  meaning.  The 
village  church,  for  the  erection  of 
which  his  small  farm  as  often  as  not 
still  carries  a  heavy  mortgage,  is  gene- 
rally the  boundary  of  his  horizon. 
Even  when  he  wanders  as  far  afield  as 
the  lumber-camps  of  Ontario  or  the 
factories  of  New  England  the  home 
tie  is,  much  more  often  than  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  case,  only  temporarily 
sundered. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  French  Cana- 
dian seemed  a  harmless  and  picturesque 
feature  of  the  British  North  American 
Federation.     He  was  loyal,  contented 
with  his  fair  share  of  power,  and  gene- 
rally  unaggressive.      So  far  as    the 
peasant  himself  is  concerned  there  is 
probably  little  change.     The  ecclesias- 
tical power  that  represents  him,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  years  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent attitude.    Race-animosity,  and 
clerical    assumption    have    developed 
with   ominous   rapidity  and  given  a 
new  departure  to  Canadian   politics. 
The  cry  of  "Lower  Canada  for  the 
French/1  and  the  demand  for  special 
favours  for  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
significantly  answered  by  the  sullen 
tread  of  the  Orange  battalions  of  On- 
tario.    Not  very  long  ago  the  feeling 
was    prevalent,  and    even  justifiable, 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time 
before  the   French   Canadian   should 
be  brushed  aside  into   perennial  ob- 
scurity   by    the    energetic    and    all- 
conquering  Briton.     Even  Quebec,  a 
French  city,  and  then  a  flourishing  one, 
owed  its  prosperity  to  Englishmen  and 
English  capital.  All  this  has  changed. 
Both  the  Englishmen  and  their  trade 
have  now  departed.     Its  fortunes  are 
declining,  and  commercially  speaking 
Quebec  is  fast  becoming  a  city  of  the 
dead.      On  the  other    hand,   Canada 
generally  has  nothing  like  maintained 
her   former  rate   of    progress.      The 
last  census  showed  that  in  the  older 
provinces  the  normal  rate  of  increase, . 
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allowing  nothing  for  immigration,  had 
scarcely  been  maintained.  "There 
are  a  million  Canadians  missing  some- 
how," was  the  pathetic  cry  of  the 
astonished  and  chagrined  Press. 
"Whither  had  these  unpatriotic  Sax- 
ons gone  1  To  Dakota,  Texas,  or  the 
Golden  Gate  ? "  But  Jacques  and 
Adolphe  care  nothing  for  Dakota  or 
Texas  or  the  Golden  Gate.  They  are 
still  at  home,  and  have  added  the 
friction  of  race  to  the  other  cares 
of  the  Canadian  Federation.  This  is 
not  perhaps  so  serious  as  it  might  be, 
for  the  French  priesthood  can  hardly 
use  threats  of  annexation  as  a  weapon 
of  offence.  A  proper  distrust  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  great  Republic 
Btill  remains  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
United  States  themselves  are  just  now  a 
little  out  of  patience  with  their  own 
Catholics.  It  is  not  likely  they  have 
any  inclination  to  add  a  million  and  a 
half  of  priest-ridden  peasants  and  un- 
enterprising traders  of  alien  speech 
and  blood  to  their  dominions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  as  a  spectacle  it 
will  always  remain  unique  upon  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The 
last  time  I  approached  it,  an  autumn 
sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  was  just  about 
to  set  behind  its  grim  battlements 
and  lofty  towers.  The  city,  hung  as 
it  were  on  the  darker  side  of  the 
rock,  was  bathed  in  shadow  and  in 
light  fleecy  clouds  of  mist  and  smoke, 
above  which  sprang  up  in  sharp  relief 
the  spires  and  pointed  gables  of 
churches,  monasteries,  and  public 
buildings.  Black  against  the  glowing 
western  sky  frowned  the  bastions  and 
the  cannon  of  the  famous  fortress, 
while  far  over  the  woods  and  waters 
and  mountains  of  one  of  the  finest 
panoramas  in  the  world,  the  glow  of 
evening  was  kindling  into  a  last  splen- 
did blaze  the  sheen  of  myriads  of 
autumn  leaves.  There  is  no  spot  per- 
haps on  earth  that  pays  such  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
British  enterprise  and  British  valour 
as  this  ancient  key  of  the  Canadas. 


Quebec  looks  indeed  as  if  it  had  been 
created  for  a  treasure-house  of  glorious 
memories.      Heroic   dust    was  surely 
never  laid  in  a  nobler  sepulchre.    But 
even  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  but 
men ;  and  Quebec  rises  before  one  as 
the  tomb  not  of  heroes  only,   but  of 
those  great   dreams  of   Western  em- 
pire which  for  a  century  or  more  filled 
the  imaginations  and  nerved  the  arms 
of  the  adventurous  sons  of  old  France. 
She  will  also  stand  for  ever  as  the  un- 
dying monument  of  victory  in  a  strug- 
gle   between   two  mighty  nations,  a 
struggle  not  for  a  dynasty  or  a  crown, 
not  for  a  province  or  a  boundary,  or  a 
fortress,   or  for  empty  fame,  but  for 
the  heritage  of   a  continent.      Other 
memories  will  crowd  on  the  recollection 
of  any  one  who  cares  for  the  men  and 
deeds  that  helped  to  make  American 
history,  as  the  ship  swings  up  to  the 
dingy-looking  wharf.     And   there  is 
just  light  enough  to  see  the  tablet  on 
the  cliff's  side  which  marks  the  spot 
where  on  almost   the  only   occasion 
when  Briton   fought  Briton   for  the 
coveted  stronghold,  the  brave  Ameri- 
can Montgomery  fell  as  he  was  leading 
the  assault. 

I  had  intended  in  this  paper  to 
touch  only  upon  those  points  of  Cana- 
dian life  and  travel  that  are  usually 
ignored  in  the  many  narrations  of 
visitors  to  the  Dominion.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  land  at  New  York, 
and  for  reasons  already  given  only  a 
portion  even  of  those  who  sail  by  a 
Canadian  ocean-route  enter  the  gulf 
through  the  remote  and  melancholy 
portals  of  Belle  Isle.  I  felt  justified 
therefore  in  regarding  it  as  a  by-way. 
For  this  dallying  at  Quebec  however 
there  is  no  excuse  but  the  feelings 
awakened  by  its  beauty  and  its  memo- 
ries. I  shall  have  no  further  tempta- 
tion to  such  departures.  Neither  the 
Windsor  Hotel  nor  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Montreal,  nor  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  nor  the 
Queen's  Park,  nor  the  University 
buildings  at  Toronto,  nor  any  other 
of  the  recent  fabrics  of  brick  or  stone 
which  so  many  students   of  Greater 
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Britain  and  all  guide-books  seem  to 
consider  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
colonial  life,  have  any  fascination  for 
me.  At  any  rate  I  shall  cheerfully 
skip  them  all,  and  ask  the  reader  to 
accompany  me  to  the  fine  farming- 
districts  of  Ontario,  which  the  afore- 
said student  and  chronicler  of  Greater 
Britain  seems  to  take  a  positive  joy 
in  traversing  by  night  in  a  Pullman 
car. 

The  large  towns  of  Canada  are 
respectable,  and  in  some  cases  flourish- 
ing. Two  of  them  have  the  popula- 
tion of  second-rate  American  cities, 
and  are  neither  more  nor  less  interest- 
ing. It  is  the  farmers,  however,  that 
stout  North  British  yeomanry,  who 
have  for  the  most  part  carved  out 
Upper  Canada,  and  are  its  most  dis- 
tinctive social  feature ;  and  it  is  surely 
the  rural  districts  of  a  mainly  agricul- 
tural colony  that  tell  its  story  best. 
In  Ontario  particularly,  the  premier 
province  of  the  Dominion,  the  social 
and  economic  picture  presented  by  its 
agricultural  districts  is  a  far  more  im- 
pressive one  than  the  new  stores  and 
Insurance  offices  that  overhang  the 
main  street  of  Toronto.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  Canadians  still 
live  in  the  country.  Toronto,  it  is  true, 
has  trebled  its  population  in  twenty 
years,  but  this  has  been  mostly  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  towns.  Within 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
which  is  a  fairly  wide  one,  I  only 
know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  really 
substantial  increase,  and  many  of 
something  worse  than  stagnation. 
Centralisation  has  worked  its  dreary 
will  in  Canada  as  elsewhere.  A  gene- 
ration ago  these  country  towns  were 
a  pleasant  and  quite  important  fea- 
ture in  the  social  life  of  the  colony. 
Perhaps  the  elements,  chiefly  English 
and  military,  which  gave  them  their 
tone,  and  whose  daughters  not  long  ago 
could  be  found  as  officers*  wives  fol- 
lowing the  drum  of  almost  every  regi- 
ment in  the  British  service,  were  not 
of  the  kind  to  hold  their  own  in  a  new 
country.  Probably  they  were  not; 
but  local  administration  and  Canadian 


politics  undoubtedly  are  none  the 
better  for  their  decay.  The  thrifty 
shopkeeper  now,  with  some  excep- 
tions, rules  socially  as  well  as  com- 
mercially in  the  country  town  of 
Upper  Canada  with  its  pleasant  bow- 
ery villas  and  maple-shaded  side- walks. 
Toronto  society  no  longer  welcomes 
strong  contingents  of  fair  women  to 
the  manner  born,  and  brave,  though 
perhaps  not  always  practical  and 
prudent,  men  from  a  score  of  leafy 
villages  as  it  did  of  yore.  But  this 
after  all  is  a  matter  merely  of  senti- 
ment ;  and  though  the  plaint  be  un- 
questionably justifiable,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  there  was  a  good  deal  too 
much  rye-whisky  with  the  sentiment. 
I  am  anxious  however  to  get  out  of 
both  towns  and  villages  into  the  real 
farming-districts  of  Ontario  and  par- 
ticularly of  Western  Ontario,  that  for 
the  most  part  splendid  country  lying 
west  of  Toronto  and  between  the 
great  lakes  of  Erie  and  Huron  and 
the  Georgian  Bay.  Canadians  even 
now  complain  that  the  British  notion 
of  a  Canadian  farm  is  a  rude  shanty 
surrounded  by  a  waste  of  bristling 
stumps,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  belt  of 
impenetrable  forest  where  vast  herds 
of  deer  and  bear  alone  make  life 
endurable  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  slain.  The  picture  is 
in  many  imaginations  further  em- 
bellished by  a  wreath  of  snow  several 
feet  deep,  which  only  lifts  for  a 
brief  summer  of  great  and  unbroken 
heat.  I  can  bear  witness  that  the 
plaint,  or  taunt,  of  the  Canadian  has 
much  foundation.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  ninety-nine  English- 
men out  of  a  hundred,  if  they  were  to 
take  a  drive  from  Hamilton  to  Brant- 
ford,  let  us  say,  or  from  Woodstock 
to  Guelph,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
where in  settled  Ontario,  would  be 
amazingly  surprised.  They  would  see 
a  country  in  every  detail  as  civilised, 
as  densely  settled,  and  as  well  culti- 
vated as  an  average  rural  neighbour- 
hood in  England.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  some  parts  of  Ontario,  so 
far  as   appearances    go,  might   have 
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been  settled  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
or  the  early  Saxons,  and  cultivated 
ever  since  by  East  Lothian  farmers. 
The  crudeness  of  a  new  country  has 
been  almost  entirely  banished.  The 
manor  house  and  park,  the  thorn 
hedge  and  the  labourer's  cottago,  are 
indeed  absent.  The  only  habitations 
of  man  are  the  homesteads,  but  these 
lie  infinitely  thicker  on  the  land  than 
the  farm-houses  do  in  any  part  of 
England  where  they  are  of  the  same 
substance  and  pretension.  And  of 
this  substance  I  shall  speak  presently. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  farming-land 
in  Canada  carries  with  its  ownership 
no  sort  of  prestige.  Nor  is  it  looked 
upon  with  hungry  eye  by  the  moneyed 
townsman  and  the  retired  trader  as  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
notably  in  the  south.  Land  in  On- 
tario has  a  purely  commercial  value, 
and  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  the  absen- 
tee, and  has  no  longer  any  more  hope 
of  unearned  increment  than  tillage 
land  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire,  the 
casual  investor  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  at  all  except  as  a  mortgagee. 
Landholding  in  older  Canada  is  only 
profitable  to  the  owner  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  cultivator  and  a  resident ; 
few  absentee  owners  of  country  pro- 
perty would  hold  it  at  all  if  it  could 
be  converted  into  an  equivalent  in 
cash. 

Neither  is  there  in  Canada  the  same 
attraction  for  the  city  merchant  or 
professional  man  in  a  country  home 
and  estate  that  there  is  even  in  many 
parts  of  America.  Such  a  retreat  loses 
its  charm  when  you  very  likely  have 
to  be  your  own  gardener,  groom,  and 
ploughman,  while  your  wife  and 
daughters  do  duty  as  cook  and  house- 
maids. This  sort  of  thing  is  all  very 
well  for  the  farmer  proper  who  looks 
upon  it  as  part  of  his  business ; 
but  it  absolutely  destroys  country 
life  from  the  amateur's  point  of  view. 
It  would,  I  think,  surprise  any  one 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  brick  and  stone 
mansions  of  the  Ontario  farmers,  and 
the  clean,  well-tilled  fields  which  sur- 


round them,  to  be  told  that  the  whole 
of  each  establishment,  both  indoors 
and  out,  is  worked  by  the  hands 
of  its  owner  and  his  family.  I 
doubt  if  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
except  in  seme  parallel  portions  of 
the  Northern  States,  there  is  a  finer 
economic  spectacle  than  this  whole 
province  of  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred-and-fifty-acre  farms,  all  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  There  is  gene- 
rally no  rent  and  but  little  labour  to 
pay,  and  light  taxes.  The  owners  are 
usually  the  second  or  third  in  descent 
from  the  poor  immigrant  who  erected 
his  log  shanty  upon  a  free  grant,  or  its 
nearest  equivalent,  in  the  forest  wilder- 
ness that  then  covered  Western  Ontario. 
Of  these  rude  beginnings,  however, 
in  this  short  time  nearly  every  trace 
has  been  effaced.  I  always  think  that 
this  perfect  fatness  and  order,  peace 
and  plenty,  evolved  in  so  short  a  time 
out  of  a  hideous  chaos,  is  almost  as  elo- 
quent a  monument  to  British  valour 
as  the  fortress  of  Quebec  itself.  What 
pluck,  what  perseverance,  what  stub- 
bornness, what  fortitude,  the  creation 
of  these  smiling  homesteads  have 
called  forth,  only  those  can  tell  who 
have  assisted  in  such  undertakings 
from  their  commencement ! 

Ontario  as  an  agricultural  province 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  long  de- 
pression in  grain  which  has  hit  all  old 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  to  the  north,  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  the  great  western 
lakes,  an  illimitable  wilderness.  This 
is  supremely  useful  in  the  after-dinner 
speeches  of  High  Commissioners  and 
Imperial  Federationists,  and  looks  well 
upon  the  map  as  the  home  of  future 
millions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
with  trifling  exceptions  a  shaggy  for- 
bidding waste  of  rock  and  water.  All 
of  Ontario,  that  in  an  agricultural 
sense  is -worth  settling  under  modern 
conditions,  was  settled  by  1876. 
Most  of  this  had  long  before  that 
period  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
old  country.  With  the  opening  of  the 
north-western  prairies  the  axe  dropped 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  back- 
woodsman. The  half-cleared,  half- 
improved  belt  that  separated  the 
wilderness  from  the  "  Front "  went  on 
developing  at  a  slower  rate.  But  the 
timbered  lands  behind  had  long  been 
growing  rockier,  poorer,  colder,  more 
remote  as  the  vanguard  of  settlement 
pushed  laboriously  on.  The  opening 
of  Manitoba  made  further  struggle 
superfluous;  the  fall  in  grain  would 
in  any  case  have  made  it  even  more 
unprofitable  than  before. 

The  Ontario  homesteads,  as  I  have 
said,  stand  thick  upon  the  land,  and  in 
the  matter  of  buildings  suggest  that 
each  proprietor  is  determined  not  to 
be  behind  his  neighbour.  When  one 
knows  that  every  stick  and  stone  that 
stand  upon  the  well-tilled  fields  have 
in  most  cases  been  created  from  their 
produce,  there  seems  a  solidity  and 
security  about  such  a  state  of  things 
that  borders  on  the  Utopian.  The 
very  want  of  colouring  and  social  con- 
trasts that  it  argues,  the  dull,  demo- 
cratic uniformity  that  it  actually  indi- 
cates, emphasise  its  material  weal. 
Dull  care  and  debt  stalk  abroad  in 
places ; — where  do  they  not  ?  The  hand 
of  the  mortgagee  in  the  less  fertile 
districts  presses  heavily  here  and  there. 
But  against  this  may  be  placed  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  these  Ontario 
farmers  have  snug  sums  of  money  out 
at  interest,  while  there  are  few  indeed 
whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  exceed 
the  income,  modest  though  it  be,  that 
their  land  produces.  The  worst  enemy 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  would  not 
accuse  him  of  extravagance. 

The  class  of  regular  labourers  or 
"  hired  men  "  is  a  very  small  one.  I 
should  doubt  if,  in  the  districts  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  there  would  be 
found  more  than  one  to  every  second 
farm.  As  a  number  of  these  are  the 
sons  of  neighbouring  farmers  who  pre- 
fer to  work  out,  the  professional  ele- 
ment is  reduced  to  insignificant  dimen- 
sions. There  are  plenty  of  farmers, 
without  any  sons,  who  work  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  mostly  tillage  be  it  re- 
membered, single-handed,  only  having 
help  at  a  busy  period. 


Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  or 
dreased  stone  with  verandahs  and  bay 
windows,  and  look  pleasantly  out  upon 
the  highway  through  rows  of  tali 
Lombardy  poplars  or  rustling  maples. 
There  is  generally  something  of  a  lawn 
too,  sprinkled  however  with  evergreens 
and  shady  trees,  for  life  is  too  serious 
on  an  Ontario  farm  to  think  much 
about  lawn-mowers  and  flower-beds. 
And  there  is  always  the  inevitable 
orchard,  whose  ruddy  fruit  we  are  get- 
ting so  well  acquainted  with  in  England, 
and  for  which  the  farmer  receives  about 
a  dollar  a  barrel.  The  Ontario  barn 
is  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  its  owner, 
for,  as  grain  is  not  stacked  out  of  doors, 
it  has  to  hold  his  crops.  It  is  of  wood 
and  very  large,  often  carefully  painted, 
and  generally  raised  high  upon  stone 
foundations.  Within  these  latter  are 
the  stables  and  cow-byres,  the  broad 
floor  of  the  barn  forming  their  roof. 
The  fields  usually  run  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen acres.  Sometimes  they  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  old-fashioned 
and  unsightly  snake-fence,  but  often 
in  the  more  advanced  districts  by  posts 
and  rails  or  even  barbed  wire.  Some 
farmers  are  introducing  the  live  fence, 
using  locust  (acacia)  for  this  purpose. 
Were  this  accomplished  the  resem- 
blance of  the  country  to  England  would 
be  still  more  striking,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  of  maize  grown 
upon  most  farms,  the  crops  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  mother-country 
and  much  in  the  same  proportions. 
Ontario,  for  instance,  is  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  I  have  seen 
roots  grown  upon  a  large  scale  as  a 
regular  shift  in  the  rotation.  Upon 
every  farm  too  a  few  acres  of  original 
forest-trees  have  been  left  standing. 
These,  with  the  large  cedar  swamps  that 
here  and  there  in  the  valleys  have  not 
been  cleared  and  drained,  save  the  land- 
scape from  all  reproach  of  bareness. 
Railways  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  traveller  by  road, 
who  has  to  cross  them  again  and  again 
by  the  somewhat  hazardous  level  cross- 
ings. Agricultural  societies  are  many, 
and  their  exhibitions  keenly  supported. 
Pedigree  stock  of  all  kinds,  Shropshire 
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and  Southdown  sheep,  Shorthorn  and 
Jersey  cattle,  and  even  the  black  and 
white  Holsteins,  can  be  seen  upon  the 
short  but  fattening  pastures.  Of  this 
latter  there  is  little  of  a  permanent 
description,  clover  and  timothy  being 
practically  the  only  meadows  known. 
The  price  of  land  varies  from  £6  to 
£25  per  acre ;  in  the  best  districts 
£16  would  be  perhaps  an  average 
figure. 

Farming-lands    in     Ontario     have 

depreciated  in  the  last  twenty  years 

as  in  all   other  developed  countries. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  upon  good  lands,  and 

thirty  to   forty  on  indifferent  lands, 

would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  this  decline. 

The    opening    of    Manitoba  hit  the 

older  provinces  at  the  time  very  hard. 

The  West  carried   off  not  only  the 

young  men,   but  much  capital   that 

would  have  otherwise  been  expended 

upon  farms  at  home.   Ontario  (though 

not  her  farmers,  who  like  all  farmers 

the  world  over  are  told  to  stand  aside 

and  be  content  with  a  healthy   life 

and  small  returns  1)  has  now  something 

\    of  -revenge,  for  she  compels  the  Mani- 

\  toban  exile  to  purchase  her  machinery. 

•,  This    the    prairie    farmer    grumbles 

-at    mightily    when    just  across    the 

'American  border  he  could  do  so  much 

better  in  the  way  of  prices.     Ontario 

•retaliates  that  she  built  his  railroads 

.and  made  his  country  habitable,  and 

;bids   him  go  to  work  and  be  a  good 

;  boy. 

Rural  society  outside  the  towns  is 
necessarily  democratic,  and  for  the 
most  part  upon  one  level.  Hard 
manual  work  leaves  little  time  for  the 
graces  of  life,  and  agriculture  engrosses 
its  votaries  and  welds  them  into  a 
common  groove  so  much  more  effectu- 
ally than  other  trades.  The  Ontario 
farmer,  as  I  have  said,  has  housed  him- 
self in  commodious  and  even  elegant 
fashion.  He  has  his  reception-rooms 
and  parlour,  sacred  to  the  antimacas- 
sar and  the  chromo-lithograph.  These 
solemn  retreats,  however,  are  for  high 
days  and  holidays.  The  worthy  hus- 
bandman spends  his  brief  indoor  exist- 
ence in  more  workaday  quarters,  the 
kitchen  often,  or  some  plain  living-room 


at  the  back.  And  so  would  you,  dear 
reader,  if  you  and  your  wife  and 
daughters  did  all  the  work  indoors 
and  out.  Our  friend  will  in  most 
cases  be  Canadian  born,  and  more 
often  than  not  of  Scotch  or  Scotch^ 
Irish  patronymic.  He  bears  v« 
little  resemblance  to  a  British  farm< 
but  differs  as  a  rule  so  slightly  fi 
his  contemporary  in  Ohio  or  Pei 
vania  in  appearance,  manner, 
and  ideas,  that  I  do  not  think  an 
lishman  would  know  them  apart, 
loyalty  to  the  British  connection!  is 
more  of  the  negative  than  the  effusive 
kind  as  described  by  ardent  poli- 
ticians and  distinguished  travellers. 
The  more  you  know  of  him  the  more 
you  wonder  whether  a  class  on  €he 
whole  so  American  and  so  Republican 
would  stand  the  test  when  the  hour 
real  trial  came, — not  trial  by  fire,  butf 
trial  by  dollars. 

One  element  you  see  in  the  agricul- 
tural communities  of   Canada  which 
you  would  not  find  across  the  border, 
and  that  is  the  retired  farmer.     Now 
in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  a  retired 
farmer  in   the    United    States;    the 
pretty  villages  of    Ontario,  however, 
contain  numbers  of    them.      Careful 
dealing  and  economy,  as  well  as  hard 
work,   have  been   the   distinguishing 
traits  through  life   of   the  Canadian 
farmer;  otherwise  Ontario  would  not 
have  been  what  it  is.     But  when  the 
veteran  retires  to  a  villa  and  a  half- 
acre  of  land  on  the  village  street,  the 
old  Adam  in  him  lacks  scope  and  is 
apt   to  display   itself    in  a   tiresome 
fashion.      An    ex-ironmonger    waxed 
eloquent  and  even  pathetic  to  me  on 
one  occasion  not  long  ago  touching  the 
trials   he   had   gone   through   at   the 
hands  of    the  retired    farmer.      He 
had   begun   business,  it  seems,  in  a 
country  town  greatly  patronised  as  an 
asylum    by    these    veterans    of    the 
plough.      "  You  couldrit  trade  with 
them,"   said  this  man  of  iron.      "  It 
took   them   a  whole   day    to    buy    a 
twenty-five     cent    stewpan."       They 
spent  the  morning  at  his  store,  pricing 
and  handling  everything  therein,  and 
the  afternoon  in  going  round  to  the 
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other  stores  in  town  to  see  if  the 
article  could  be  quoted  anywhere  five 
cents  cheaper.  He  was  doing  a  good 
business,  he  said,  but  the  retired 
farmer  "  wore  him  out."  Never  again, 
said  the  ex-hardware  merchant,  would 
he  open  business  in  a  town  wherein 
dwelt  a  single  retired  farmer  I  My 
friend  is  now  in  the  apple-export  trade ; 
I  met  him  in  Liverpool  the  other  day. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  retired  farmer  was  a  miracle  of 
prompt  and  generous  dealing  compared 
to  the  commission-merchant  of  the 
English  fruit-market ! 

In  spite  of  the  uniformity  of  its 
occupation  the  average  Ontario  land- 
scape is  good  to  look  upon.  Undulat- 
ing, bright  of  colour,  sufficiently 
wooded,  and  that  with  stately  timber 
of  beech,  sugar-maple,  or  oak,  a  drive 
through  it  between  April  and  Novem- 
ber is  always  pleasant.  Its  brooks 
and  rivers  are  clear  and  rapid  like 
mountain  streams,  and  with  their  tor- 
tuous and  wooded  courses  greatly  re- 
lieve the  suspicion  of  tameness  almost 
inseparable  from  a  tillage  country. 
The  scarcity  of  birds  and  the  absence 
of  game  are  noticeable  features.  The 
latter  have  long  ago  been  driven  from 
these  cleared  regions  to  the  illimitable 
back-country,  whither  the  Canadian 
sportsman  and  holiday-maker  hies  him 
in  the  autumn.  A  few  jack-rabbits  and 
ruffed-grouse  cling  to  the  cedar  swamps : 
a  few  snipe  and  duck  in  their  season 
may  haunt  the  streams  and  marshes ; 
but  the  Ontario  farmers  as  a  class  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sport. 

The  saddle-horse  as  a  means  of  tran- 
sit has  disappeared  from  rural  life  in 
Canada.  Tou  would  not  meet  a  horse- 
man in  a  month  out  of  reach  of  the 
big  towns.  Driving  is  the  universal 
mode   of  locomotion,  and  fast  horses 


are  much  more  common  in  an  ordinary 
way  than  in  England.  There  is  also 
more  wheel-work  and  less  sleighing 
than  in  former  days  in  Western  On- 
tario, for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  winters  have  become  both 
shorter  and  milder  of  late  years. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Ontario, 
as  in  the  States,  is  the  Church  of  the 
cities.  It  has  scarcely  any  hold  over  the 
farming  community,  who  are  almost 
wholly  Nonconformists.  The  country 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  communion 
has  no  position  in  any  way  akin  to  the 
English  rector  or  vicar.  A  small  town 
is  almost  necessary  as  a  nucleus  for  an 
episcopalian  congregation,  and  even 
then  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  modest  stipend.  The 
majority  of  the  country  clergy  in  ante- 
cedents and  training  suggest,  to  those 
who  know  both,  the  clergy  of  North 
Wales  or  parts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Canadian  politician  is  just  now, 
and  deservedly  so,  in  extremely  bad 
odour.  Formerly  in  a  mixed  company 
of  Canadians  politics  were,  as  in  other 
mixed  companies,  a  dangerous  topic  of 
conversation.  Since  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  the  precious  doings  in 
high  quarters,  the  unanimity  of  both 
Tories  and  "  Grits "  on  one  point  is 
so  touching  and  complete  that  it  puts 
into  the  shade  all  minor  differences  of 
conviction,  and  seems  to  make  po- 
litical discussion  in  ordinary  mixed 
society  almost  pleasant  and  har- 
monious. The  point  of  unanimity 
appears  to  be  that  blatant  corruption 
is  rampant  among  the  officials  of  both 
parties,  that  one  is  every  bit  as  bad 
as  the  other,  and  that  only  a  fraction 
of  their  misdeeds  have  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  a 
censorious  world. 

B. 
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HERRICK  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


To  all  but  bis  professed  admirers 
Herrick  is  chiefly  known  by  a  little 
handful  of  lyrics,  which  appear  with 
great  regularity  in  the  anthologies,  but 
bring  with  them  a  very  incomplete 
impression  of  their  author's  personality 
and  life.  In  the  case  of  Herrick  this 
is.no  great  wonder.  The  same  sensu- 
ous feeling  which  made  him  invest  his 
friends  with  the  perfume  of  Juno  or 
Isis,  sing  of  their  complexions  as  roses 
overspread  with  lawn,  compare  their 
lips  to  cherries,  and  praise  their  silver 
feet,  had  also  its  other  side.  The 
unlucky  wights  who  incurred  the 
poet's  wrath  were  treated  in  a  fashion 
equally  offensive  to  good  taste  and 
good  manners.  Nor  are  these  grue- 
some epigrams  the  only  apples  in  the 
garden  of  Herrick's  Hesperides  which 
have  affronted  the  taste  of  modern 
readers.  The  epigrams  indeed,  if 
apples  at  all,  are  rather  the  dusty 
apples  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  the 
pleasant  fruit  of  the  Western  Isles ; 
but  Herrick's  Epithcdcvmia,  odes  whose 
sustained  splendour  gives  them  a  high 
rank  among  his  poems,  because  they 
sing  of  other  marriage-rites  than  those 
of  rice  and  slipper,  have  also  tended 
to  restrict  the  circle  of  his  readers  in 
an  age  which  prides  itself  on  its 
modesty.  Hence  it  has  come  about 
that  while  the  names  of  the  lovely 
ladies  of  the  poet's  imagination, — 
Julia,  Dianeme,  Electra,  Perilla — 
are  widely  known,  those  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  Herrick  treasured 
as  his  friends  are  all  but  forgotten, 
and  the  materials  for  constructing  a 
picture  of  the  society  amid  which  the 
poet  moved  have  been  neglected  and 
thrown  aside. 

like  most  bachelors  'Herrick  set 
a  high  value  upon  friendship,  and  in 
his  sedater  middle  age,  when  his  poetry 
had  lost  something  of  its  fire,  he  set 


himself  to  construct  a  poetic  temple  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  most  loved  or 
honoured.  Sometimes  instead  of  a 
temple  he  speaks  of  a  book,  sometimes 
his  friends  are  his  "  elect,"  his  "  right- 
eous tribe,"  language  which  recals 
the  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  "  of  his 
favourite  Jonson.  Inclusion  among 
them  was  clearly  reckoned  as  an 
honour,  and  many  of  the  poems  in 
which  it  is  conferred  were  evidently 
written  in  response  to  solicitation, 
sportive  or  earnest  as  we  may  choose 
to  think.  These  friends  of  his  later 
days  are  not  always  very  interesting. 
Many  of  them  are  of  his  relations, 
Herricks,  or  some  of  the  innumerable 
Stones  and  Soames,  well-to-do  folk 
with  whom  the  poet  claimed  cousin- 
ship  through  his  mother,  Julia  Stone. 
Some  of  the  outsiders  are  more  to  our 
purpose — John  Selden  the  antiquary, 
for  instance,  whose  intimacy  was  no 
small  honour,  and  Dr.  Alabaster,  who 
in  his  young  days  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism  while  serving  with 
Essex  in  Spain,  but  whose  apocalyptic 
writings  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  Inquisition,  from  whose  clutches 
he  was  glad  to  find  refuge  in  a  return 
to  Protestantism  and  an  English  living. 
Mr.  John  Crofts,  cup-bearer  to  the 
King,  is  another  friend  who  brings 
with  him  a  distinct  sense  of  reality. 
Herrick  calls  him  his  "faithful  friend," 
and  their  acquaintance  was  probably 
of  long  standing,  for  we  hear  of  Crofts 
as  in  the  King's  service  a  year  or  two 
before  the  poet  buried  himself  in  his 
Devonshire  living,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  these  "  Temple  "  poems  im- 
press us  as  having  been  written  late  in 
Herrick's  life.  In  his  younger  days 
Crofts  himself  may  have  been  a  rhyme- 
ster, for  in  the  State  Papers  there  is 
a  letter  from  Lord  Conway  thanking 
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William  Weld  for  some  verses,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  lines  may 
be  "  strong  enough  to  bind  Robert 
Maule  and  Jack  Crofts "  from  ever- 
more using  some  phrase  unknown. 
Mr.  Crofts  seems  to  have  had  worse 
faults  than  this  of  using  incorrect 
phrases,  for  a  year  or  two  later  (1634) 
there  is  a  record  of  a  petition  from 
George,  Lord  Digby,  praying  to  be  re- 
leased from  an  imprisonment  incurred 
for  assaulting  Herrick's  friend  under 
very  irritating  provocation.  Jack  had 
passed  some  insult  on  a  lady  under 
Lord  Digby's  escort,  had  apologised, 
had  boasted  of  the  original  offence, 
and  when  finally  brought  to  book  had 
interspersed  remarks  such  as  "  Well  I" 
and  "What  then?"  in  a  manner 
which  made  caning  seem  too  good  for 
him.  But  this  is  the  petitioner's  ac- 
count, and  Jack  himself  might  have 
given  a  different  version. 

Others  of  Herrick's  friends  seem  oc- 
casionally to  have  got  themselves  into 
trouble.  Dr.  John  Parry,  for  instance, 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter, 
when  first  appointed  was  accused  of 
having  oppressed  divers  people  with 
excommunications  for  the  sake  of  fees  ; 
but  we  hear  of  him  afterwards  as 
highly  recommended  by  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants,  and  his  early  exactions 
must  have  been  atoned  to  the  King's 
satisfaction,  since  the  chancellor  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  made  a  judge- 
marshal,  and  to  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Many  of  Herrick's  poems  bear  refer- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Civil 
War.  He  bewailed  the  separation  of 
the  Sang  and  Queen,  welcomed  Charles 
to  the  West  in  verse  which  sang  the 
"  white  omens "  of  his  coming,  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  taking  of  Leices- 
ter in  May,  1645,  and«omposed  an  ode, 
To  the  King  upon  his  welcome  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  in  which  he  took  all  too 
cheerful  a  view  of  the  royal  prospects. 
His  book  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II., 
and  it  contains  also  an  address  "  To 
Prince  Charlie  upon  his  coming  to 
Exeter,"  which  probably  refers  to  a 
visit  in   1645.     Years  before  he  had 


sung  the  Prince's  birth  in  a  pretty 
choral  ode,  taking  note  of  the  star 
which  appeared  at  noontide  when  the 
King  his  father  went  to  make  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Two 
other  incidents  in  the  west-country 
campaign  inspired  his  muse,  the  taking 
and  holding  of  Exeter  by  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  and  the  gallant  victories 
won  in  Cornwall  by  Lord  Hopton 
over  very  superior  numbers.  For  the 
rest  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hesperides 
to  show  that  Herrick  was  a  bigoted 
royalist.  Utterances  in  favour  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of 
implicit  obedience  are  not  hard  to  find ; 
but  they  are  balanced  by  epigrams 
which  show  a  much  more  Parliamen- 
tary spirit,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  where  Herrick  is  expressing  his 
own  sentiments  and  where  he  is  simply 
running  into  verse  some  sentence  or 
phrase  which  happened  to  catch  his 
attention. 

When  the  end  came,  Herrick,  like 
many  another  country  priest,  was 
turned  out  of  his  living,  shook  the 
dust  of  Dean  Prior  off  his  feet,  and 
returned  contentedly  to  London,  there 
to  take  his  place  in  a  little  band  of 
wits  who  were  able  to  endure  the 
gloom  of  the  Presbyterian  rule  which 
then  held  the  city  in  its  grasp.  He 
passed  his  Hesperides  and  Noble  Num- 
bers through  the  press,  made  friends 
with  young  John  Hall,  then  fresh  from 
Cambridge  but  with  a  European  repu- 
tation for  cleverness;  addressed  his 
"  honoured  friend  "  Mr.  Charles  Cot- 
ton, probably  the  friend  of  Izaak 
Walton  and  translator  of  Montaigne  ; 
overpraised  Leonard  Willan,a  wretched 
poet  and  dramatist,  and  contributed  a 
curious  poem  to  the  Lachrymal  Mu- 
sarum,  in  which,  under  the  editorship 
of  Richard  Brome,  all  the  wits  of  the 
day  poured  forth  their  lament  for  the 
death  of  Lord  Hastings  in  1649.  Then 
Herrick  vanishes  from  our  sight,  and 
save  that  he  returned  to  his  living 
after  the  Restoration  and  died  there  at 
Dean  Prior  in  1674  we  know  no  more 
of  him. 

The  mention  of  Herrick's  "Temple" 
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or  "  Book  "  of  his  heroes  has  led  us  to 
gossip  first  of  the  less  interesting  half 
of  his  life  which  followed  on  his  accept- 
ance of  a  country  living.  The  nine 
or  ten  years  which  passed  between  his 
leaving  Cambridge  and  his  retirement 
to  Devonshire  were  probably  the  most 
poetically  productive  in  all  his  career, 
and,  from  the  glimpses  which  his 
poems  give  us,  were  certainly  the  gay- 
est and  most  amusing. 

He  had  gone  to  the  University  un- 
usually late  in  life,  in  1613  when  he 
was  already  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  years  senior 
to  the  average  freshman  of  those  days. 
After  his  father's  suicide  (for  the  fall 
from  a  window  following  immediately 
on  making  his  will  can  hardly  have  been 
accidental,  and  was  not  so  regarded  at 
the  time)  the  care  of  the  poet  and  his 
brothers  had  devolved  on  their  uncles 
Robert  and  William,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  jeweller,  goldsmith,  and 
banker  to  James  I.,  shortly  after  re- 
ceiving the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  King,  on  September  25,  1607, 
accepted  his  nephew  as  an  apprentice 
for  ten  years.  Herrick's  appreciation 
of  material  beauty  was  so  keen  that 
the  absence  from  his  poems  (so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me)  of  any  striking 
allusions  to  goldsmiths1  work  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
during  his  apprenticeship  with  his 
uncle  he  did  not  make  any  great  pro- 
gress in  the  craft.  At  all  events  he 
persuaded  Sir  William  to  excuse  him 
the  last  four  years  of  his  time,  and 
betook  himself  to  Cambridge,  the 
poet's  University. 

Fourteen  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  uncle  from  his  college  still  survive, 
all  written  in  a  high-flown  rhetorical 
style,  sometimes  lapsing  into  blank 
verse,  and  with  one  unvarying  theme, 
— the  need  of  a  prompt  remittance. 
His  allowance  was  £40  a  year  (some 
£200  present  value),  probably  paid  out 
of  the  remnant  of  the  £600  odd 
which  came  to  him  from  his  father's 
estate.  This  of  itself  was  no  bad 
"  stipend,"  to  use  the  poet's  word,  and 
from  the  tone  of  the  letters  we  may 


guess  that  it  was  also  supplemented 
by  occasional  gifts  from  his  uncle  and 
aunt.  But  it  was  apparently  not  paid 
regularly  ;  Herrick  was  frequently  in 
pecuniary  straits,  and  about  1616  he 
migrated  from  St.  John's  to  Trinity 
Hall  in  order  to  curtail  his  expenses, 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
latter  college  in  1617. 

It  would  be  placing  too  touching  a 
faith  in  undergraduate  nature  to  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  payments  which  Herrick  requests 
were  mostly  to  be  made  through  book- 
sellers, and  that  (save  once  when  he 
confesses  to  having  "run  somewhat 
deep  into  my  tailor's  debt")  the 
need  of  books  or  the  advancement  of 
his  studies  are  the  pretexts  mostly 
given  for  his  requests  for  speedy  pay- 
ment. But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  Herrick's  university 
career  was  an  idle  one.  His  poems 
show  considerable  traces  of  a  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  classics.  He 
translates  from  Virgil  that  charming 
passage  which  describes  the  meeting  of 
iEneas  with  Venus  clad  as  a  simple 
huntress,  is  full  of  Horatian  reminis- 
cences, borrows  a  few  couplets  from 
Ovid,  adapts  quite  a  number  of  epi- 
grams from  Martial,  makes  so  much 
use  of  his  Catullus  that  we  may  guess 
he  knew  a  fair  number  of  his  odes  by 
heart,  quotes  Cicero,  turns  a  tag  or 
two  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  and 
had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Seneca.  In  Greek  he  takes  a 
couplet  from  Hesiod  as  a  motto  for 
his  Noble  Numbers,  alludes  to  Homer, 
though  his  reference  to  Helen  at  the 
Scsean  Gate  is  perhaps  rather  from  the 
Love  Letters  of  Aristaenetus  than  the 
Iliad,  translates  some  twenty  lines  of 
Theocritus  into  the  pretty  poem  en- 
titled The  Cruel  Maid,  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
and  knew,  loved,  translated,  and  imi- 
tated the  pseudo-Anacreon. 

This  brief  survey  of  Herrick's  clas- 
sical studies  may  suffice  to  prove  that 
he  was  no  idler,  and  when  he  left  the 
university  and  returned  to  town  he 
must  have  been  well  able  to  hold  his 
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own  with  the  best  wits  of  the  day. 
The  well-known  poem  on  His  Age, 
"  dedicated  to  his  peculiar  friend,  Mr. 
John  Weekes  under  the  name  of  Post- 
humus,"  contains  in  the  printed  ver- 
sion some  vague  reminiscences  of  their 
sportive  days.  In  Egerton  MS.  2725 
at  the  British  Museum  one  verse  of 
this  poem  assumes  a  much  more 
specific  form : 

Then  the  next  health  to  friends  of  mine 
In  ovsters  and  Burgundian  wine, 
Hind,  Goderiske,  Smith, 
And  Nansagge,  sons  of  clune  and  pith, 

Such  who  know  well 
To  board  the  magic  bowl,  and  spill 
Almighty  blood,  and  can  do  more 
Than  Jove  and  Chaos  them  before. 

The  identity  of  these  heroes  is  not 
very  easily  determined.  A  friend  sug- 
gests that  Hind  may  have  been  John 
Hind,  an  Anacreontic  poet  and  friend  of 
Greene,  and  has  found  references  to  a 
Goderiske  (Goodrich)  and  a  Nansagge, 
of  whom,  however,  only  the  names 
are  known.  Smith,  despite  the  com- 
monness of  the  name,  may  almost  cer- 
tainly be  identified  with  James  Smith, 
a  poet  whose  few  verses  sometimes 
strike  a  curiously  modern  note.  Like 
Herrick  he  acted  at  one  time  as  chap- 
lain to  a  squadron  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  like  Herrick 
also  became  a  Devonshire  parson.  He 
was,  too,  one  of  the  editors  and  writers 
of  the  Anthology  known  as  Musarum 
DelicicB,  and  his  colleague  in  that  task, 
the  gallant  royalist  sailor,  Sir  John 
Mennis,  was  also  a  friend  of  Herrick, 
who  addressed  a  poem  to  him.  John 
Wicks,  or  Weekes,  the  "  Posthumus  " 
of  Herrick's  verses,  was  another  friend 
of  Mennis  and  Smith,  and  also  a  coun- 
try clergyman.  The  first  poem  in  the 
Musarum  JDeiicice  is  addressed  "To 
Parson  Weeks  ;  an  invitation  to  Lon- 
don."    "  One  friend  ? "  he  is  told— 

Why  thou  hast  thousands  here 

Will  strive  to  make  thee  better  cheer. 

Ships  lately  from  the  islands  came 

With  wines,  thou  never   heard'st    their 

name — 
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Montefiasco,  Frontiniac, 
Viatico  and  that  old  Sack 
Young  Herrick  took  to  entertain 
The  Muses  in  a  sprightly  vein — 

an  invitation  which  links  together  the 
names  of  all  these  topers.  Weekes, 
however,  so  Antony  Wood  tells  us, 
was  a  good  preacher  as  well  as  a  merry 
fellow.  His  living  was  in  Cornwall, 
but  he  added  to  it  a  canonry  at  Bristol. 
Herrick  addresses  two  other  poems  to 
him ;  one  "  a  pareneticall  or  advisive 
verse,"  beginning, 

Is  this  a  life  to  break  thy  sleep, 
To  rise  as  soon  as  day  doth  peep  1 
To  tire  thy  patient  ox  or  ass 
By  noon  and  let  thy  good  days  pass, 
Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth  to  adulce  man's  miseries  ? 

lines  which  seem  to  show  that  Parson 
Weekes  took  the  cultivation  of  his 
glebe  somewhat  too  seriously.  In  the 
third  poem  he  is  again  addressed  as 
Herrick's  "  peculiar  friend,"  and  hav- 
ing apparently  come  off  better  than 
most  royalist  parsons  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  exhorted  to  hospitality  : 

Since  shed  or  cottage  I  have  none, 
I  sing  the  more  that  thou  hast  one, 
To  whose  glad  threshold  and  free  door 
I  may  a  poet  come,  though  poor, 
And  eat  with  thee  a  savoury  bit. 
Paying  but  common  thanks  for  it. 

If  Herrick  made  some  friends 
among  members  of  his  own  profession, 
his  love  of  music  probably  procured 
him  many  more.  He  addresses  poems 
to  William  and  Henry  Lawes,  both  of 
whom  set  verses  of  his  to  music ;  he 
alludes  also  to  Dr.  John  Wilson,  to 
Gaulthier,  to  Laniere,  and  to  Robert 
Ramsay,  in  terms  of  familiarity.  The 
last  named,  who  "  set "  his  version  of 
the  dialogue  between  Horace  and 
Lydia,  may  have  been  a  Cambridge 
friend,  as  he  was  organist  of  Trinity 
College  (1628-1634).  With  another 
organist,  John  Parsons  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  who  died  in  1623,  Herrick 
must  have  been  acquainted  very 
shortly  after  bis  return  from  Cam- 
bridge.     Evidence  of   the  friendship 
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remains  in  two  charming  little  poems 
addressed  to  the  musician's  daughters, 
Dorothy  and  Thomasine : 

If  thou  ask  me,  dear,  wherefore 
I  do  write  of  thee  no  more, 
I  must  answer,  sweet,  thy  part 
Less  is  here  than  in  my  heart, 

are  the  lines  which  have  given  the 
elder  sister  immortality,  while  the 
attractions  of  the  second  are  for  ever 
celebrated  in  the  couplet, — 

Qrow  up  in  beauty,  as  thou  dost  begin 
And  be  of  all  admired,  Thomasine. 

Another  family  into  which  Herrick's 
love  of  music  was  probably  the  key  which 
gained  him  admission,  was  that  of  the 
Norgates.  According  to  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  Edward  Norgate  the 
elder  was  in  1611  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Andrea  Bassano,  to  the 
office  of  tuner  of  the  King's  virginals, 
organs,  and  other  instruments ;  and 
six-and-twenty  years  later  we  find  him 
superintending  the  repair  of  the  organ 
in  the  chapel  at  Hampton  Court.  His 
son,  another  Edward,  was  originally  a 
scrivener  in  the  King's  service,  and 
was  employed  "to  write,  limn  and 
garnish  with  gold  and  colours "  the 
royal  letters  to  a  picturesque  list  of 
foreign  potentates,  including  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  King  of  Persia,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Great  Mogul 
and  other  remote  princes,  such  as  the 
Kings  of  Bantam,  Macassar,  Barbary, 
Siam,  Achee,  Fez,  and  Sus.  From 
scrivener  he  was  raised  to  be  Clerk  of 
the  Signet  Extraordinary,  and  thence 
to  be  Windsor  Herald,  and  to  fill  a 
variety  of  small  offices  of  profit. 
Herrick  addresses  him  as  "  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman,  Master  Ed- 
ward Norgate,  Clerk  of  the  Signet  to 
his  Majesty,"  and  remarks  that 

For  one  so  rarely  tun'd  to  fit  all  parte, 
For  one  to  whom  espoused  are  all  the  arts, 
Long  have  I  sought  for,  but  could  never 

see 
Them  all  concentered  in  one  man    but 

thee — 

a  flattering  tribute  to  the  universality 
of  Norgate*  s  talents. 


We  may  pass  now  to  some  of  Her- 
rick'8  patrons.     His  relations  with  the 
royal  family  we  have  already  touched 
on,   so   nothing  more    need   be    said 
about   them  here.      After  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he 
accompanied  as  chaplain  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhe,  was  probably  the  most  influential 
of  the  poet's  protectors,  and  Herrick 
addresses  an  effusive  poem  to  him,  and 
a  prettier  one  to  his  sister,  Lady  Mary 
Villiers.     With  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, himself  the  author  of  a  volume 
of    verse   (Otia   Sacra),  Herrick  was 
probably  on  rather  more  intimate  terms. 
He  addresses  poems  also  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke   (Massinger's   patron),   Ed- 
ward Earl  of  Dorset,  Viscount  Newark, 
and  also  to  the  Viscount's  son,  whom 
he  calls  "  Ultimas  Heroutn,  or  the  most 
learned    and    the   Right   Honourable 
Henry      Marquis     of      Dorchester." 
Joseph   Hall,  Bishop   of   Exeter  (his 
diocesan),    and   Williams,    Bishop  of 
Lincoln,   are   the   only   episcopal    re- 
cipients of  his  verses.     He  bespeaks 
the  favour  of  the  former  for  his  book, 
while  to  the  latter  he  addresses  a  carol 
and  a   congratulation   on   his   release 
from  imprisonment,  in  which  he  speaks 
obscurely  of  some  ill-turn  which  Wil- 
liams had  done  him.     The  list  of  lesser 
men  of  rank,  knights  and   baronets, 
among  Herrick' s  friends  is  of  about 
the  same  length.  Sir  Simeon  Steward, 
who  competed   with   him   in   writing 
fairy   poems,  is  still  remembered  by 
literary    antiquaries,    and    Sir    John 
Denham,  whom  he  congratulated  on 
his  "  prospective  poem  "  (Cooper's  HUE), 
is,   of   course,  well  known.     But  Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  Sir  Lewis  Pemberton, 
Sir  Edward  Fish,  Sir  Thomas  Heale, 
Sir    Thomas    Southwell,    and     other 
worthy    magnates    of   the   day,   now 
only   survive  in  Herrick's  verse  and 
the  indices  to  County  Histories.     Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  to  whom  he  addresses 
five  poems  (besides  two  to  his  lady), 
was  probably   the   most  intimate  of 
these  friends,   as   Herrick   speaks  of 
him  as  "  My  Crew,"  "  My  Clipsby," 
and  after  telling  him  how  he  and  his 
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friends  "  securely  live  and  eat  the 
cream  of  meat,"  quoting  Anacreon  and 
Horace  the  while,  bids  the  "brave 
knight "  come  to  visit  his  cell,  an  in- 
vitation which  implies  familiarity. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  with  all 
these  good  knights  Herrick  held  the 
Elizabethan  relation  of  poet  to  patron 
rather  than  a  purely  equal  friendship. 
Various  verses  to  Sir  Clipsby  Crew, 
Sir  Lewis  Pemberton,  Mr.  Kellan  and 
others,  show  that  Herrick  loved  to 
frequent  a  rich  man's  table,  and  that 
when  his  own  cellar  was  empty  he  was 
not  slow  to  remind  his  friends  that 
without  Bacchus  song  is  impossible. 
Herrick' s  ducal  patrons  probably  re- 
paid his  compliments  in  broad  pieces, 
and  even  a  plain  commoner,  Master 
Endymion  Porter,  is  commended  for 
his  liberality  to  poets,  in  that  he  "  not 
only  praised  but  paid  them  too." 

This  Endymion  Porter  is  the  last  of 
Herrick's  friends  with  whom  we  shall 
concern   ourselves,   and  in  many   re- 
spects the  most  interesting  of  them  all. 
Originally  in  the  service  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  accompanied  the  Duke  and 
Prince  Charles  on  their  visit  to  Spain, 
and  passed  into  the  latter's  service  some 
time  in  the  year  1624  as  a  groom  of  the 
chamber.     He  made  himself  useful  to 
the  King  in  many  ways,  and  as  early 
as  May,  1625,  was  granted  a  pension 
of  <£500   a  year  for  life,   and   three 
years  later  was  assigned  the  invidious 
office  of  Collector  of  Fines  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  "  with  a  moiety  of  the  fines 
he  shall  bring  in."     Porter  was  as  full 
also  of  projects  as  Steele  himself,  and 
turned  them,  it  would  seem,  to  much 
better  account.     Thus  we  hear  of  ven- 
tures of  his  in  ships  called  the  Samari- 
tan  and   the   Roebuck,   the   latter   of 
which  proved  so  remunerative  that  the 
common   sailors  took  £20  apiece  as 
their  share.     He  contracted  to  drain 
Somercoates   Marsh    in   Lincolnshire, 
and  complained  to  the  Privy  Council 
when    his  workmen   were    interfered 
with.     In   1635  he  joined  with  Lord 
Conway  in  petitioning  the  King  for  a 
grant  of   a  kind  of   inspectorship  of 
silks,  for  which  dues  were  to  be  levied 


and  £100  a  year  paid  to  the  Treasury, 
the  balance  passing  to  the  inspectors. 
Two  years  later  Porter  and  his  son 
George  became  deputies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Posts.     Then 
we  hear  of  him  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Corporation    of    Saltmakers    of    Yar- 
mouth, and  a  little  later  he  is  concerned 
in  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  and  har- 
bour at  Filey,  near  Flamborough  Head. 
An  invention  for  perfecting  bar-iron 
without  the  use  of  Scotch  coal  was  his 
next  venture,  and,  having  apparently 
obtained  a  patent  for  this,  he  prays 
the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  forest  of 
Exmoor  in  fee-farm  with  a  tenure  in 
socage  and  the  liberty  of  disafforesta- 
tion.     Next  year  (1638)  he  was  given 
the  reversion  of  the  Surveyorship  of 
Petty  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London 
(Chaucer's  old  post),  and  a  little  later 
on,    with   the  Marquis   of   Hamilton, 
obtained  leave  from  the  King  to  ex- 
amine   all     accounts     made     to     his 
Majesty,  and   when   they  found   any 
accountants    to    have    deceived    the 
King,  to  make  what  advantage  they 
could,   either    by   compounding    with 
delinquents  of  that  kind  or  by  prose- 
cuting them,  the  King  to  have   one 
half  the  profit,  and  Porter  and   the 
Marquis  the  other.    Many  accountants, 
we  are  told,  came  in  and  offered  very 
considerable    compositions,    so    much 
more  grist  to  Porter's  ever  busy  mill. 
These  grants  and  petitions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  shed  but  a  sorry  light  on 
the  way  affairs  were  managed  during 
the  eleven  years  of  Charles's  personal 
government,  but  Porter  knew  how  to 
make    himself  a   favourite   with   the 
King  by  purchasing  him  works  of  art, 
conducting  negotiations  with  Rubens 
and  other  painters,  and  many  similar 
services.     The  State  Papers  which  give 
us  all  these  details  of  his  business  life 
tell  us  also  some  interesting  scraps  as 
to  his  taste  in  dress  and  at  the  table. 
He  orders  wine  from  abroad,  and  ap- 
parently uses  his  influence  to  get  it  in 
duty  free,  while  a   friend   gratefully 
informs   him  that   he   has   tried   the 
largest  soles  he  ever  saw,  fried  them 
and   pickled   them   according   to   En- 
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dymion's  directions,  and  found  them 
excellent.     A    husband    who    knows 
much  about  cookery  does  not  always 
contribute  to  the   easy   digestion   of 
family  meals.    If  Endymion  interfered 
much  in  this  or  other  respects,  he  may 
probably  have  repented  of  it,  for  his 
wife,  Olive,  was  plainly  a  little  hot- 
tempered.     While  Endymion  was  ab- 
sent in  Spain  the  letters  of  husband 
and  wife  are  full  of  pretty  quarrels 
and  reconciliations.     "Her  will,1'   he 
writes  once,  "must  be  done,  or  else 
there  will  be  but  little  quiet;11  and 
again, — "I  wish   no  more  wrangling 
till  we  meet,  absence  being  punish- 
ment enough.     I  beg  you  not  to  beat 
George  (their  eldest  son)  so  much,  un- 
less he  be  very  like  me.     I  will  never 
beat   Charles    for    being    like    you.'1 
But  Mrs.  Porter  could  be  submissive 
as  well  as  provoking.     Her   brother 
tells  her  that  Endymion  is  very  angry, 
and  she  writes   that — "She   did   not 
think  he  could  have  been  so  cruel  to 
have  stayed  so  long  away,  and  not  to 
forgive    that    which    he    knows   was 
spoken  in    passion.     She   knows   not 
how  to  beg  his  pardon,  because  she 
has  broken  word  with  him  before,  but 
she  hopes  his  good  nature  will  forgive 
her,   and   that   he  will   come  home.'1 
Some  day  the  temptation  to  piece  to- 
gether these  married  love-letters,  with 
a  sketch  of  what  can  be  found  out  as 
to  this  interesting  man,  will  become 
irresistible.     Here  I  must  hasten  to 
justify   Porter's    appearance    on    the 
present  occasion.     Five  of   Herrick's 
poems  are  addressed  to  him,  all  in  the 
vein  of  a  poet  to  a  patron  with  whom 
he   was   on    familiar    terms.     One   I 
take  to  be  an  answer  to  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  death   of    one   of 
Herrick's  own  brothers,  though  it  is 
usually   maintained    that   the    death 
alluded   to   is   that   of   a   brother  of 
Porter   himself.     The  others  are  all 
sportive ;  a  letter  in  praise  of  a  coun- 
try life,  a  dialogue  in  which  Herrick 
and  Porter  sing  in  turns  the  charms 
of  country  and    court,  and  two   en- 
comiums on  Porter's  liberality. 


Let  there  be  patrons,  patrons  like  to  thee, 
Brave  Porter !   poets  ne'er  will  wanting 

be ; 
Fabius  and  Cotta,  Lentulus  all  live 
In  thee,  thou  man  of  men  !  who  here  dost 

give 
Not  only  subject-matter  for  our  wit 
But  likewise  oil  of  maintenance  for  it. 

And  again  this  quatrain,  which  calls 
up  an  amusing  picture  : 

When  to  thy  porch  I  come  and  ravish'd 

see 
The  state  of  poets  there  attending  thee, 
Those  bards  and  I  all  in  a  chorus  sing 
We  are  thy  prophets,  Porter,  thou  our 

King. 

As  these  verses  remind  us,  Porter 
was  a  patron    of   many    other    poets 
besides  Herrick,  and  by  them  also  was 
duly  besung.  He  was  a  patron,  too  (the 
trait  is  too  delightful  to  be  omitted),  of 
the  redoubtable  Captain  Dover,  and  in 
his  capacity  of    Groom   of    the    Bed- 
chamber, gave  that  worthy  a  suit  of 
the  King's  clothes  to  lend  more  grace 
to  the   celebration    of    the    Cotswold 
Games.     But  here,  alas,  we  must  bid 
farewell  to  him.     There  are  yet  others 
of    Herrick's    friends    of    whom    we 
would  fain  write,  notably  a  group  of 
charming    ladies:     Mistress    Bridget 
Lowman,    to    whom     he     wrote    his 
Meadow   Verse;   Mrs.   Dorothy   Ken- 
nedy, from  whom  he  parted  with  so 
much  sorrow ;  the  "  most  comely  and 
proper    Mistress    Elizabeth    Finch  ; " 
"  Mrs.  Catherine  Bradshaw,  the  lovely, 
that  crowned  him  with  laurels  ;  "  and 
last,   but  certainly    not    least,    that 
"  Pearl  of  Putney,  the  mistress  of  all 
singular  manners,  Mistress  Portman." 
But  these,  alas,  are  as  mysterious  to 
us  as  Julia  and  Dianeme  themselves. 
The  gossip  that    has    here    been   set 
down    has    been    gleaned,    painfully 
enough,  from  old  records  and  regis- 
ters, and  even  these  seemingly  inex- 
haustible treasures   will    not  always 
yield  the  information  we  desire. 

Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
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Two  hen  sparrows  quarrelling  over 
a  feather,  while  a  girl  watched  them 
listlessly;  for  the  rest,  sunshine  im- 
prisoned by  blank  walls,  save  where 
at  one  end  a  row  of  scalloped  arches 
gave  on  two  shallow,  shadowy,  ver- 
andah-rooms, and  at  the  other  a  low 
doorway  led  to  the  world  beyond. 
But  even  this  was  veiled  by  a  brick 
screen,  forced  by  the  light  into  unison 
with  the  brick  building  behind.  The 
girl  sat  with  her  back  against  the  wall, 
her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin,  and 
her  little,  bare,  brown  feet  moulding 
themselves  in  the  warm,  sun-steeped 
dust  of  the  courtyard.  In  the  hands 
clasped  round  her  green  trousers  she 
held  an  unopened  letter  from  which 
the  London  post-mark  stared  up  into 
the  brazen  Indian  sky.  She  was 
waiting  to  have  it  read  to  her ;  waiting 
with  a  dull,  almost  sullen  patience, 
for  the  afternoon  was  still  young.  It 
was  old  enough  however  to  make  a 
sheeted  figure  in  the  shadow  sit  up  on 
its  string  bed  and  yawn  because  siesta 
time  was  past. 

44  Still  thinking  of  thy  letter,  Feroz  1 
BismiMah  I  I'm  glad  my  man  doesn't 
live  in  a  country  where  the  women  go 
about  half  naked." 

u  Who  told  thee  so,  Kareem  ?  The 
Meer  sahib  said  naught." 

A  light  laugh  seemed  prisoned  in 
the  echoing  walls.  "  Wah  1  How 
canst  .tell?  Tis  father-in-law  reads 
thy  letters.  Inaiyut  saith  so.  He 
saw  them  at  Delhi  dancing  like  bad 
ones  with — " 

"Peace,  Kareema!  Hast  no  de- 
<cency?" 

"  Enough  for  my  years,  whilst  thou 
art  more  like  a  grandam  than  a 
scarce-wed  girl.  Why  should  not 
Inaiyut  be  a  man?  A  husband  is 
none  the  worse  for  knowing  a  pretty 
woman  when  he  sees  one." 


She  settled  the  veil  on  her  sleek 
black  head  and  laughed  again.  Feroza 
Begum's  small  brown  face  hardened 
into  scorn.  "  Inaiyut  hath  experience 
and  practice  in  the  art  doubtless,  as  he 
hath  in  cock-fighting  and  dicing.'1 

"  Now  don't  gibe  at  him  for  that. 
Sure  'tis  the  younger  son's  portion 
amongst  us  Moguls.  Do  I  sneer  at 
thy  Meer  amusing  himself  over  the 
black  water  amongst  the  mems  1 " 

"  The  Meer  is  not  amusing  himself. 
He  is  learning  to  be  a  barrister." 

Kareema  swung  her  legs  to  the 
ground  with  another  giggle.  "  Wah  ! 
Men  are  men  all  the  world  over,  and 
so  are  women.  Yea !  'tis  true."  She 
looked  like  some  gay  butterfly  as  she 
flashed  out  into  the  sunlight,  and 
began  with  outstretched  arms  and 
floating  veil  to  imitate  the  sidelong 
graces  of  a  dancing  girl. 

"  Hail  Hail  Bad  one!"  cried  a 
quavering  voice  behind  her,  as  an  old 
woman  clutching  for  scant  covering  at 
a  dirty  white  sheet  shambled  forward. 
"Can  I  not  close  an  eye  but  thou 
must  bring  iniquity  to  respectable 
houses  1  'Tis  all  thy  scapegrace  hus- 
band ;  for  when  I  brought  thee  hither 
thou  wast  meek-spirited  and —  " 

"  Deck  me  not  out  with  lies,  nurse," 
laughed  Kareema.  "  Sure  I  was  ever 
to  behaviour  as  a  babe  to  walking — 
unsteady  on  its  legs.  So  wast  thou 
as  a  bride ;  so  are  all  women."  She 
seized  the  withered  old  arms  as  she 
spoke,  and  threw  them  up  in  an  atti- 
tude. "  Dance,  Mytaben  !  dance  ! 
'Tis  the  best  way." 

The  forced  frown  faded  hopelessly 
before  the  young,  dimpling  face. 
"  Kareema  !  Why  will'st  not  be  de- 
cent like  little  Feroz  yonder  %  " 

"Why?  Because  my  man  thinks 
I'm  pretty  !  Because  I've  fine  clothes  I 
Feroza  hath  old   green  trousers  and 
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her  man  is  learning  to  be  '  vyisej  for- 
sooth !  amongst  the  mems.  So  she  is 
jealous — " 

"  I'm  not  jealous,"  interrupted  the 
other  hotly. 

"  Peace,  peace,  little  doves  ! "  ex- 
postulated the  old  nurse.  "  Feroz  is 
no  fool  to  be  jealous  of  a  mem.  Holy 
Prophet,  Kareem !  hadst  thou  seen 
them  at  Delhi  as  I  have — " 

"  Inaiyut  hath  seen  them  too.  He 
saith  they  are  as  houris  in  silks  and 
satins  with  bare  breasts  and  arms — " 
Mytaben' s  bony  fingers  crackled  in 
a  shake  of  horrified  denial.  "  Silence  ! 
shameless  one  !  I  tell  thee  they  have 
no  beauty,  no  clothes — " 

"  There !  I  said  they  had  no  clothes," 
pouted  Kareema 

The  duenna  folded  her  sheet  round 
her  with  great  dignity.  "  Thy  wit  is 
sharp,  Kareem  !  'Tis  as  well ;  for 
thou  wilt  need  it  to  protect  thy  nose  ! 
The  mems  have  many  clothes;  God 
knows  how  many,  or  how  they  bear 
them  when  even  the  skin  He  gives  is 
too  hot.  They  are  sad-coloured,  these 
memsy  with  green  spectacles  serving  as 
veils.  Not  that  they  need  them,  for 
they  are  virtuous  and  keep  their  eyes 
from  men  truck.  Not  like  bad  bold 
hussies  who  dance — " 

"'Tis  not  true,"  cried  Kareema 
shrilly.  "  Thou  sayest  it  to  please 
Feroza.  Inaiyut  holds  they  are  liouris 
for  beauty,  and  he  knows." 

In  the  wrangle  which  ensued  the 
London  post-mark  revolved  between 
earth  and  heaven  as  the  letter  turned 
over  and  over  in  Feroza1  s  listless 
fingers. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  she  muttered 
with  a  frown  puckering  her  forehead. 
"  He  saith  they  are  so  wise,  and 
yet—" 

Mytaben  paused  in  the  war  of 
words  and  laid  her  wrinkled  old 
fingers  on  the  girl's  head.  "  Plague 
on  new-fangled  ways  1 "  she  grumbled 
half  to  herself.  "  Have  no  fear,  heart's 
life  !  they  are  uncomely.  But  for  all 
that,  'tis  a  shame  of  the  Meer  to  leave 
thee  pining." 

A  hand  was  on  her  mouth.    "  Hush, 


Mytaben  I  'Tis  a  wife's  duty  to 
wait  her  lord's  pleasure  to  stay  or 
come  " 

There  is  a  dignity  in  submission, 
but  Kareema  laughed  again,  and  even 
old  Mytab  looked  at  the  girl  com- 
passionately. "  For  all  that,  heart's 
life,  'tis  well  to  be  sure.  Certainty 
soothes  the  liver  more  than  hope.  So 
thou  shalt  see  a  mem.  For  lo !  the 
book-readers  have  come  to  this  town, 
and  one  passeth  the  door  every  eve  at 
sundown." 

"  Oh  Mytab  !  why  didn't  you  tell 
us  before? "  cried  both  the  girls  in  a 
breath. 

"Because  'tis  enough  as  it  is,  to 
keep  two  married  girls  straight,  with 
never  a  mother-in-law  to  make  them 
dance  to  her  tune,"  grumbled  the 
nurse  evasively.  "  ITai,  Kareema  !  I 
will  tell  thy  father-in-law  the  Moulvie,1 
and  then  'twill  be  bread  and  water." 

"  Bread  and  water  is  not  good  for 
brides,"  retorted  Kareema  with  a 
giggle.  "And  I  will  see  the  nuni* 
too,  or  I  will  cry  and  then — "  She 
nodded  her  head  maliciously. 

That  evening  at  sundown  the  two 
girls  sat  huddled  up  by  the  latticed 
window  of  the  outer  vestibule,  while 
Mytab  watched  at  the  door  of  the 
men's  court  which,  with  that  of  the 
women's  apartments,  opened  into  this 
shadowy  entrance.  By  putting  their 
eyes  close  to  the  fret-work  they  could 
see  up  and  down  a  narrow  alley  where 
a  central  drain,  full  of  black  sewage, 
usurped  the  larger  half  of  the  rough 
brick  pavement. 

"  Look,  Feroza  !  look !  "  cried  Ka- 
reema in  a  choked  voice.  A  white 
umbrella  lined  with  green,  a  huge  pith 
hat  tied  round  with  a  blue  veil,  a 
gingham  dress,  a  bag  of  books,  white 
stockings,  and  tan  shoes, — that  was 
all.  They  watched  the  strange  appa- 
rition breathlessly  till  it  came  abreast 
of  them.  Then  Kareema's  pent-up 
mirth  burst  forth  in  peals  of  laughter 
so  distinctly  audible  through  the  open 
lattice  that  the  cause  stopped  in 
surprise. 

1  A  Mahommedan  preachei. 
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Feroza  started  to  her  feet.  "  For 
shame,  Kareem,  for  shame !  He  says 
they  are  so  good."  And  before  they 
guessed  what  she  would  be  at,  the 
wicket-gate  was  open  and  she  was  on 
the  bare,  indecent  doorstep. 

"Salacm!  mem  sahib,  scUaaml "  rang 
her  high-pitched,  girlish  voice.  "  I, 
Feroza  Begum  of  the  house  of  Meer 
Ahmed  Ali,  barrister-at-law,  am  glad 
to  see  you." 

Before  Kareema,  by  hanging  on  to 
Myt&b's  scanty  attire,  lent  weight 
enough  to  drag  the  offender  back  to 
seclusion  the  English  lady  raised  her 
veil,  and  Feroza  Begum,  Moguli, 
caught  her  first  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  mild 
blue  eyes.  She  never  forgot  the  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Julia  Smith,  spinster 
of  Clapham.  Perhaps  she  had  reason 
to  remember  it. 

"  1  might  have  believed  it  of 
Kareem,"  whimpered  the  duenna  over 
a  consolatory  pipe,  "  but  Feroz  !  To 
stand  out  in  the  world  yelling  like  a 
hawker.  Ai,  Ai  /  Give  me  your  quiet 
ones  for  wickedness.  Phut  /  in  a 
moment,  like  water  '  from  the  skin- 
bag,  spoiling  everything.1' 

"  'Twas  Kareem 's  laugh  burst  the 
mashk,  nursie,"  laughed  Feroza.  She 
and  her  sister-in-law  seemed  to  have 
changed  places  for  the  time,  and  she 
was  flitting  about  gay  as  a  wren, 
while  the  former  sulked  moodily  on 
her  bed. 

Tet  as  the  days  passed  a  new 
jealousy  came  like  seven  devils  to 
possess  poor  Feroza  utterly.  What 
was  this  wisdom  which  inspired  so 
many  well-turned  periods  in  the  Meer's 
somewhat  prosy  letters  ?  Beauty  was 
beyond  her,  but  women  even  of  her 
race  had  been  wise  ;  passionate  Nurje- 
han,  and  even  pious  Fatma, — God 
forgive  her  for  evening  her  chances 
with  that  saintly  woman's!  The 
thought  led  to  such  earnest  study  of 
the  Koran  that  old  My  tab's  wrath 
was  mollified  into  a  hope  of  permanent 
penitence.  And  all  the  time  the 
girl's  heart  was  singing  peoans  of  praise 
over  the  ease  with  which  she  remem- 
bered the  long  strings  of  meaningless 


words.      Buoyed  up  by  hope  she  con- 
fided her  heart's  desire  to  Kareema. 

"  Eat  more  butter  and  grow  fat," 
replied  that  little  coquette.  "Dress 
in  bright  colours  and  redden  thy  lips. 
And  thou  mightest  use  that  powder 
the  mems  have  to  make  their  skins 
fair.  Inaiyut  saith  he  will  buy  me 
some  in  the  bazaar.  That  is  true 
wisdom ;  the  other  is  for  wrinkles." 

Despite  this  cold  water,  the  very 
next  London  postmark  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Feroza  dis- 
mally, when  her  father-in-law  the 
Moulvie  had  duly  entoned  her 
husband's  letter.  "  It  looks,  oh  !  it 
looks  ever  so  much  more  on  paper." 

The  oldMahommedan  stared  through 
his  big  horn-rimmed  spectacles  at  her 
reluctant  finger  feeling  its  way  along 
the  crabbed  writing. 

"Quite  enough  for  a  good  wife, 
daughter  in-law,"  he  replied.  "  Bring 
my  pipe,  and  thank  God  he  is  well." 

As  she  sat  fanning  the  old  man 
duteously,  her  mind  was  full  of  sus- 
picion. Gould  she  have  compressed 
the  desire  and  love  of  her  heart  into  a 
few  well-turned  sentences?  Ah!  if 
she  could  only  learn  to  read  for  herself. 
The  thought  found  utterance  in  a  ten- 
tative remark  that  it  would  save  the 
Moulvie  trouble  if  she  were  a  scholar. 

"  Tis  not  much  trouble,"  said  the 
old  man  courteously ;  "  the  letters  are 
not  long." 

The  effect  of  these  words  surprised 
him  into  taking  off  his  spectacles,  as 
if  this  new  departure  of  quiet  Feroza's 
could  be  better  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

"  So  thou  thinkest  to  learn  all  the 
Meer  has  learnt? "  he  asked  scornfully 
when  her  eloquence  abated.  "  Wah 
MaJi  /  What  ?  Euclid  us  and  Algebra, 
Political  Economy  and  Justinian  ?  " 

The  desire  of  the  girl's  heart  was 
not  this,  but  jealousy  and  shame  com- 
bined prevented  her  declaring  the  real 
standard  of  her  aimsj  so  she  replied 
defiantly,  "Why  not?  I  can  learn 
the  Koran  fast, — oh,  ever  so  fast." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech  since 
it  brought  down  on  her  the  inevitable 
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reply  that  such  knowledge  was  enough 
for  those  who,  at  best,  must  enter 
Paradise  at  a  man's  coat-tails.  Driven 
into  a  corner  she  felt  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle,  until,  flushed  by  suc- 
cess, the  Moulvie  forgot  caution  and 
declaimed  against  his  son's  stupidity 
in  desiring  more. 

Feroza  seized  on  this  slip  swiftly. 
If  it  was  as  she  feared,  if  her  hus- 
band's wishes  were  kept  from  her  ig- 
norance, she  must,  she  would  learn. 
If  she  could  not  go  to  school,  the 
merns  would  come  and  teach  her  at 
home.  They  did  such  work  in  Delhi ; 
why  not  here  ?  As  for  the  Moulvie's 
determination  that  no  singing  should 
be  heard  in  his  house,  that  was  a 
righteous  wish,  and  she  would  tell  the 
meni8  not  to  sing  their  hymns.  In- 
deed, such  a  question  seemed  all  too 
trivial  for  comparison  with  her  future 
happiness.  Therefore  her  disappoint- 
ment when  Mytaben  brought  back  a 
peremptory  refusal  from  the  mission- 
ladies  to  teach  on  such  condition,  was 
very  keen.  Her  piteous,  surprised  tears 
roused  Kareema's  scornful  wonder. 

"  I  can't  think  why  thou  shouldst 
weep ;  it  thickens  the  nose,  and  thine 
is  over-broad  as  it  is.  Inaiyut  offered 
once  to  teach  me,  but  when  I  asked 
him  if  learning  would  make  him  love 
me  better,  he  kissed  me  with  a  laugh. 
So  I  let  it  alone." 

"  Thou  dost  not  understand,"  sobbed 
Feroza  ;  "  no  one  does.  The  Meer  is 
wise,  and  I  am  different." 

"  Wah  I  Thou  art  but  a  woman  at 
best,  and  life  is  over  for  us  with  the 
iirst  wrinkle,  no  matter  what  we  learn. 
Ah,  Feroz !  let's  enjoy  youth  whilst 
we  have  it.  See  I  I  have  a  rare  bit 
of  fun  for  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  blab 
to  Mytaben.     Promise  !  " 

Three  days  afterwards  Feroza,  es- 
caping from  the  turmoil  of  a  great 
marriage  in  a  relative's  house  found 
herself,  much  to  her  own  surprise  and 
bewilderment,  forming  one  of  a  merry 
party  of  young  women  disguised  in 
boys'  clothes,  and  bound  for  an  hour 
or  so  of  high  jinks  in  one  of  the 
walled  orange  gardens   which   lay  on 


the  outskirts  of  the  quarter.  The 
idea,  which  had  at  first  filled  her  with 
dismay,  had  next  grown  tempting,  and 
then  become  irresistible  with  Karee- 
ma's artful  suggestion  that  it  would 
give  occasion  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  mission-ladies  who  had  taken 
up  their  abode  close  by.  So  she  had 
allowed  her  doubts  and  fears  to  be 
allayed ;  though  inwardly  she  failed 
to  see  the  vast  difference  on  which 
her  sister-in-law  insisted,  between  the 
iniquity  of  standing  on  doorsteps  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  sneaking  out 
at  night  on  the  quiet. 

"Verily,"  said  Kareema  in  a  pet, 
"  thou  art  a  real  noodle,  Feroz  !  I 
tell  thee  all  the  good-style  women  do 
thus,  and  my  sister  will  be  there  with 
her  boys.  Wah  I  were  it  not  for  my 
handsome  Inaiyut,  I  should  die  in  this 
dull  old  house  where  folk  wish  to  be 
better  than  God  made  them." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  while  Miss 
Julia  Smith,  spinster  of  Clapham,  sat 
with  her  fellow-workers  in  the  veran- 
dah resting  after  their  labours,  a  boy- 
ish figure  with  a  beating  heart  was 
creeping  towards  her  as  the  goal  of 
every  hope. 

The  English  mail  was  in  ;  an  event 
which  by  accentuating  the  severance 
from  home  ties  is  apt  to  raise  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  mission-house  beyond 
normal. 

"  How  very,  very  interesting  it  is 
about  the  young  man  Ahmed  Ali," 
remarked  Julia  in  a  voice  tuned  to 
superlatives.  "Dearest  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton writes  that  he  spoke  so  sweetly 
about  his  ignorant  child-wife.  As  she 
says,  there  is  something  so, — so, — so 
comforting,  you  know,  in  the  thought 
of  work  coming  to  us,  as  if, — well,  I 
can't  quite  express  it,  you  know, — 
but  from  our  own  homes, — from  dear, 
dear,  old  England  !  " 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  con- 
fused good  feeling  in  Julia  Smith.  A 
kindly  soul  she  was,  if  a  little  over 
sentimental.  Perhaps  a  broken  six- 
pence, stored  side  by  side  with  a  de- 
cayed vegetable  in  her  desk,  formed  a 
creditable  explanation   of   the  latter 
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weakness.      Such  things  account  for 
much  in  the  lives  of  most  women. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  "  we 
were  right  to  refuse  without  hymns ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet 
child's  face  as  she  popped  from  her 
prison.  I  am  making  up  the  incident 
for  our  magazine;  it  will  be  most 
touching.  But  now  that  dearest  Mrs. 
Cranston  has  written,  it  seems  like  the 
finger  of  Providence " 

4,A  boy  wanting  a  Miss,"  inter- 
rupted the  nondescript  familiar,  in- 
separable from  philanthropy  in  India. 
"The  one  with  an  umbrella,  a  big 
hat,  and  a  bag  of  books." 

A  very  womanly  laugh,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  militant  pleasure,  ran 
round  the  company.  The  description 
fitted  one  and  all,  and  they  were  proud 
of  the  fact. 

The  moon  shone  bright  behind  the 
arches,  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms 
drifted  over  the  high  garden  wall,  and 
every  now  and  again  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter close  at  hand  overbore  the  more 
distant  noise  of  wedding  drums  and 
pipes. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  son  ] " 

The  soft  voice  with  its  strange 
inflections  took  away  the  last  vestige 
of  Feroza' s  courage.  She  stood  dizzy 
with  absolute  fear,  her  tongue  cleaving 
to  her  mouth.  A  repetition  of  the 
question  roused  her  to  the  memory 
that  here  lay  her  one  chance.  She 
gave  a  despairing  glance  into  the 
gloom  in  search  of  those  pale  blue 
eyes;  then,  suddenly,  inheritance 
broke  through  her  terror.  She  flung 
her  hands  up  to  heaven,  and  her 
young  voice  rose  in  the  traditional 
cry  for  justice.     "  Dohai  I  Dohai  !  " 

"  We  do  not  keep  justice  here,"  was 
the  soft  answer.  "You  must  go  to 
the  courts  for  that.  We  are  but 
women — " 

"  And  I  too  am  a  woman  !  Listen  !  " 
— The  words  which  had  lagged  a 
moment  before  now  crowded  to  her 
lips,  and  as  she  stepped  closer  her 
raised  arm  commanded  attention. 
"You  have  taken  my  husband  and 
left  me;  and  I  will  not  be  left !     You 


gave  him  scholarships  and  prizes, 
tempting  him  away  ;  and  when  I  also 
ask  for  learning,  you  say  you  must 
sing.  What  is  singing  when  I  am 
sad %  Surely  God  will  hear  my  tears 
and  not  your  songs !  " 

Her  passion  swayed  her  so  that  but 
for  Julia  Smith's  supporting  arm  she 
would  have  fallen.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand," said  the  Englishwoman  kindly. 
"  What  have  we  done  %  Who  are 
you  ? " 

"I  am  the  wife  of  Meer  Ahmed 
Ali,  barrister-at-law,  and  I  want  to 
be  taught  Euclidus,  and  Justinian  and 
the, — the  other  things.  You  shall 
not  take  him  away  for  always.  Jus- 
tice !  I  say,  justice ! " 

"  My  dears  !  My  dears  !  "  cried 
Julia  Smith,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  it  was 
the  linger  of  Providence — " 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  little 
Feroza  flying  back  to  rejoin  her  com- 
panions felt  as  if  Paradise  had  been 
opened  to  her  by  a  promise.  But  if 
Paradise  was  ajar,  the  orange  garden 
was  closed,  the  gate  locked,  the  key 
gone.  She  peered  through  the  bars 
hoping  it  was  a  practical  joke  to  alarm 
her.  All  was  still  and  silent  save  for 
the  creak  of  the  well- wheel  and  a  soft 
rustle  from  the  burnished  leaves  where 
the  moonlight  glistened  white. 

"  Kareem  !  let  me  in !  for  pity  sake 
let  me  in  1 " 

Then  a  wild,  uncontrollable  fear  at 
finding  herself  alone  in  an  unknown 
world  claimed  her  body  and  soul,  and 
she  fled  like  a  hare  to  the  only  refuge 
she  knew.  The  menu  must  protect 
her;  for  were  they  not  the  cause  of 
her  venturing  forth  at  all  ?  But  for 
them,  or  their  like,  would  she  not 
have  been  well  content  at  home  1 
Yea !  well  content. 

The  verandah  was  empty,  and  from 
within  came  a  monotonous  voice. 
She  peered  into  the  dimly  lit  room  to 
see  a  circle  of  kneeling  figures,  and 
hear  her  own  name  welded  into  the 
even  flow  of  prayer.  God  and  his 
Holy  Prophet  1  They  were  praying 
that  she  might  become  apostate  from 
the  faith   of  her  fathers!     Tales  of 
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girls  seized  and  baptised  against  their 
will  leapt  to  her  memory.  She  covered 
her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrid 
sight  and  fled ;  whither  she  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

"  Hai !  have  I  found  thee  at  last, 
graceless  !  scandalous  1 "  scolded  some 
one  into  whose  arms  she  ran  at  full 
tilt. 

"Mytabl  oh  dear  Mytab  ! "  she 
cried  clinging  frantically  to  the  familiar 
figure.  "Take  me  home,  oh  please 
take  me  home  !  I  will  never  go  out 
again,  no,  never  ! " 

That  was  the  determination  of  ignor- 
ance. Eighteen  months  after  wisdom 
had  altered  it  and  many  other  things, 
for  during  that  time  Julia  Smith  had 
sung  hymns  on  the  doorstep  three  days 
a  week.  Sometimes  she  had  q uite  a  1  arge 
audience,  and  sometimes  Feroza  herself 
would  listen  at  the  lattice.  On  these 
occasions  the  thin  voice  had  a  ring  in 
it :  for,  despite  the  fact  that  her  pupil 
was  taught  all  the  truths  of  religion 
in  prose  and  monotone,  poor  Julia  used 
to  wonder  if  this  relegating  of  hymns 
to  the  doorstep  was  not  a  bowing  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon ;  nay,  worse,  a 
neglect  of  grace,  for  she  loved  her 
pupil  dearly.  Not  one,  but  two  pair 
of  eyes  glistened  over  the  surprise  in 
preparation  for  the  absent  husband. 
Wherefore  a  surprise  no  one  knew, 
but  surprise  it  was  to  be.  Feroza 
said  the  idea  originated  in  her  teacher's 
sentimental  brain ;  if  so,  it  took  root 
quickly  in  the  girl's  passionate  heart. 
Thus,  beyond  the  fact  of  her  learning 
to  read  and  write,  the  Meer  knew 
nothing  of  the  change  wisdom  was 
working  in  his  wife.  And  meanwhile 
time  brought  other  changes  to  the 
quiet  courtyard.  Handsome,  dissipated 
Inaiyut  died  of  cholera,  and  over  him, 
and  the  boy-baby  she  lost,  Kareema 
shed  tears  which  did  not  dim  her 
beauty.  Three  months  after  she  was 
once  more  making  the  bare  walls  ring 
with  her  inconsequent  laughter.  She 
jeered  at  Feroza's  diligence  with  in- 
creased scorn.  No  man,  she  said,  was 
worth  the  losing  of  looks  in  books, 
and  if  the  Meer  really  spoke  of  return, 


a  course  of  cosmetics  would  be  more 
advisable. 

Even  Julia  shook  her  head  over 
Feroza's  thin  face.  "You  work  too 
hard,  dear,"  she  sighed.  "  Ah  !  if  it 
were  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  I 
have  failed  to  teach  you  that." 

"  Dear  Miss  !  don't  look  sad  ;  think 
of  the  difference  you  have  wrought. 
Oh  do  not  cry,"  she  went  on  passion- 
ately, for  the  mild  blue  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears.  "  Come,  we  will  talk 
of  his  return,  full  of  noble  resolutions 
of  self-sacrifice  to  find — oh  dear,  dear, 
Miss  1  I  am  so  happy,  so  dreadfully 
happy  !"  As  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  gingham  dress  her  voice  sank  to  a 
murmur  of  pure  content.  But  some 
unkind  person  had  poisoned  Julia's 
peace  with  remarks  of  the  mixing  of 
unknown  chemicals.  After  all,  what 
did  she  know  of  this  absent  husband, 
save  that  dear  Mrs.  Cranston  had  met 
him  at  a  conversazione  1 

"  I  suppose  the  Meer  is  really  an 
enlightened  man  %  "  she  asked  dubi- 
ously. 

The  gingham  dress  gave  up  a  scared 
face.  "  Dear  Miss  !  why  he  is  a  bar- 
rister-at-law  ! " 

Her  teacher  coughed.  "  But  are 
you  sure,  dear,  that  he  wanted  you  to 
learn  1 " 

"  Not  everything ;  because  he  did 
not  think  I  could ;  but  he  spoke  of 
many  things.  I  have  learnt  all, — 
except — " 

"Except  what  1" 

Feroza  hesitated.  "  I  was  not  sure, 
— Inaiyut  said  he  would  teach  it,  but 
he  died —  'Tis  only  a  game  called 
whist." 

"  Whist ! " 

"  Do  I  not  say  it  right  1  W-h-i-s-t 
— wist.  Oh,  Miss  !  is  it  a  wicked 
game  1  Is  it  not  fit  1  Ought  I  not  to 
learn  it  ? " 

The  fire  of  questions  reduced  Julia 
Smith's  confusion  to  simple  tears.  "  I 
don't  know,"  she  moaned,  "  that  is 
the  worst !  I  thought  it  was  the 
finger  of  Providence,  and, — ah,  Feroza  ! 
If  I  have  done  you  harm  !  " 

"  You  have  done  me  no  barm,"  said 
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Feroza  with  a  kind  smile.  "  You 
have  harmed  yourself  with  cinnamon 
tea  and  greasy  fritters  in  the  other 
zenanas,  and  you  shall  have  some, 
English  fashion,  to  take  away  your 
headache." 

So  grumbling  Mytab  brought  an 
afternoon  tea-tray  duly  supplied  with 
a  plate  of  thin  bread-and-butter  from 
within,  and  Feroza' s  small  brown  face 
beamed  over  Julia  Smith's  surprise. 
"  He  will  think  himself  back  amongst 
the  menu/  Won't  he?"  she  asked 
with  a  happy  laugh. 

Would  he  %  As  she  jolted  home  in 
her  palanquin  Julia's  head  whirled. 
Old  and  new  !  Ignorance  and  wisdom  ! 
Here  was  a  jumble.  A  stronger  brain 
than  hers  might  well  have  felt  con- 
fusion. For  it  was  sunset  in  that 
heathen  town,  and  from  the  housetops, 
in  the  courtyards,  in  the  very  streets, 
men  paused  to  lay  aside  their  trivial 
selves  and  worship  an  ideal.  Not  one 
of  the  crowd  giving  place  to  the 
mission-lady,  but  had  in  some  way  or 
another,  if  only  by  a  perfunctory  per- 
formance of  some  rite,  testified  that 
day  to  the  fact  that  religion  formed  a 
part  of  his  daily  round,  his  common 
task.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  whence  the  missions  come  ?— 

Meanwhile  Kareema  bewailing  the 
useless  cards  found  herself  backed  up 
by  old  Mytaben.  Such  knowledge, 
the  old  woman  said,  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  learning  to  be 
cleaner  than  God  made  you.  'Twas 
easy  to  sneer  at  henna-dyed  hands ; 
but  was  that  worse  than  using  scented 
soaps  like  a  bad  one,  and  living 
luxurious?  Sheets  and  towels  for- 
sooth !  Why  Shah-jehan  himself  never 
dreamed  of  such  expenses. 

"  I  like  them,  for  all  that,"  cried 
Kareema  gaily ;  "  and  I  think  the 
mevfis  are  wise  to  have  big  looking- 
glasses.  It  is  hateful  only  seeing  a 
little  bit  of  one's  self  at  a  time.  And 
Feroza  and  I  are  going  out  to  be 
admired  like  the  mems,  aren't  we, 
Feroza  1 " 

"  If  the  Meer  wishes  it,"  replied 
her  sister-in-law  gravely. 


Mytab  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  Have  a  care,  players  with  fire ! "" 
she  said  shrilly.  "  Have  a  care  !  Is 
the  world  changed  because  it  reads 
books  and  washes  1  Lo !  the  customs 
of  the  fathers  bind  the  children." 

"  Mytab  hath  been  mysterious  of 
late,"  remarked  Kareema,  giving  a 
queer  look  as  the  old  lady  moved  away 
in  wrath.  "  Ah  me  !  if  I  had  but  my 
handsome  Inaiyut  dicing  in  the  vesti- 
bule 'twould  be  better  for  all  of  us, 
maybe." 

Feroza  laid  her  soft  hand  gently  on 
the  other's  shoulder.  "  I  am  so  sorry 
for  thee,  dear !  but  we  will  love 
thee  always  and  be  as  sister  and 
brother — " 

Kareema' s  look  was  queerer  than 
ever,  and  she  laughed  hysterically. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Feroza 
sate  in  the  sunlit  courtyard  holding 
another  unopened  letter  in  her  hand, 
knowing  that  ere  a  week  was  over  the 
writer  would  be  prisoned  in  her  kind 
arms,  surrounded  by  friendly  faces, 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  familiar 
custom.  She  was  not  afraid,  even 
though  his  letters  gave  her  small  clue- 
to  the  man  himself.  Her  own  convic- 
tions were  strong  enough  to  supply 
him  with  opinions  also,  and  even  if 
she  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal  at 
first,  she  felt  that  the  sweet  satisfac- 
tion of  a  return  to  home  and  kindred 
would  count  for,  and  not  against  her. 
So  she  sate  idly  delaying  to  read  and 
dreaming  over  the  past,  much  as  she 
had  dreamt  over  the  future  nearly  two 
years  before.  Only  she  sate  on  a  chair 
now  and  her  white  stockings  and 
patent-leather  shoes  twisted  themselves 
tortuously  about  its  legs.  She  thought 
mostly  of  the  childish  time  when  she, 
their  cousin,  had  played  with  Ahmed 
Ali  and  Inaiyut ;  it  seemed  somehow 
nearer  than  those  other  days,  when 
the  studious  lad's  departure  for  college 
had  been  prefaced  by  that  strange 
unreal  marriage. 

And  Kareema  watched  her  furtively 
from  the  far  corner  where  she  and 
Mytab  were  making  preserves. 

Suddenly  a  loud  call,  fiercely  impera- 
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tive,  made  them  come  sheepishly  for- 
ward to  where  Feroza  stood  at  bay, 
one  hand  at  her  throat,  the  other 
crushing  her  husband's  letter.  "  What 
is  this !  What  have  you  all  been 
keeping  from  me?  What  does  he 
mean  ? — this  talk  of  duty  and  custom. 
Ah-h-h— ! " 

Her  voice,  steady  till  then,  broke 
into  a  ringing  cry  as  a  trivial  detail 
in  Kareema'8  reluctant  figure  caught 
her  eye.  The  palms  and  nails  of  those 
delicate  hands  were  no  longer  stained 
with  henna.  They  were  as  her  own,  as 
nature  made  them,  as  the  Meer  sahib 
said  he  liked  them.  She  seized  both 
wrists  fiercely,  turning  the  accusing 
palms  to  heaven,  while  a  tempest 
of  sheer  animal  jealousy  beat  the 
wretched  girl  down  from  each  new- 
won  foothold,  down,  down,  to  the  in- 
herited nature  underneath. 

"  Then  it  is  true,"  she  gasped.  "  I 
see  !  I  know !  Holy  Prophet !  what 
infamy  to  talk  of  duty.  He  is  to 
marry, — and  I  who  have  slaved — He 
is  mine,  mine  I  say  1  Thou  shalt  not 
have  him  !  " 

Mytab's  chill  old  hand  fell  on  the 
girl's  straining  arm  like  the  touch  of 
Death.  "  Allah  akhbar  wa  Mahommed 
rasul  1 1  Hast  forgotten  the  faith, 
Feroza  Begum,  Moguli  ?  Thine  ?  Since 
when  has  the  wife  a  right  to  claim 
all  ?  Since  when  hast  thou  become  a 
mem  ?" 

The  girl  glared  at  her  with  wild 
passion,  and  Kareema  gave  a  whimper 
as  the  grip  bit  into  her  tender  wrists. 
" Don't ;  you  hurt  me!" 

Feroza  flung  them  from  her  in  con- 
temptuous loathing.  "  Fool !  coward  1 
as  if  he  would  touch  you.     I  will  tell 

him  all.     He  will  know Ah  God  ! 

my  head !  my  head  ! — "  She  was  in  the 
dust  at  their  feet  stunned  by  her  own 
passion. 

"  I  warned  the  Moulvie  to  break  it 
by  degrees,"  grumbled  My  tab  dragging 
the  girl  to  some  matting;  "but  he 
said  'twould  make  no  more  to  her  than 
to  the  Meer.      Books  don't   seem  to 

1  "  God  Almighty  and  his  prophet  Mahom- 
med ; "  a  brief  confession  of  faith. 


change  a  man,  but  women  are  differ- 
ent." 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  whimpered 
Kareema.  "I  don't  want  to  marry 
the  Meer;  he  was  ever  a  noodle. 
Prating  of  its  being  a  duty,  for- 
sooth ! " 

"  So  it  is !  a  bounden  duty.  Never 
hath  childless  widow  had  to  leave  this 
house,  and  never  shall,  till  God  makes 
us  pigs  of  unbelievers." 

"  I  wish  my  handsome  Inaiyut  had 
lived  for  all  that,"  muttered  the  girl 
as  Feroza  showed  signs  of  recovery. 
She  resisted  all  attempts  at  explana- 
tion or  comfort,  however,  and  made 
her  way  alone,  a  solitary  resolute 
figure,  to  her  windowless  room,  where, 
when  she  shut  the  door,  all  was  dark. 
There  she  lay  tearless  while  the 
others,  sitting  in  the  sunlight,  talked 
in  whispers  as  if  the  dead  were 
within. 

"  The  Moulvie  must  bid  her  repeat 
the  creed/'  was  old  Mytab's  ultima- 
tum. "God  send  the  Miss  has  not 
%  made  a  Christian  of  her,  with  all  those 
soapings  and  washings  I  "  She  had 
no  spark  of  pity.  Such  was  woman's 
lot,  and  to  rebel  was  sacrilege. 

"  Don't  make  sure  of  my  consent," 
pouted  Kareema,  her  pretty  face  swol- 
len with  easy  tears.  "  If  he  is  really 
the  noodle  Feroza  deems,  I'd  rather 
be  a  religious.  'Twould  be  just  as 
amusing." 

My  tab  laughed  derisively.  "Thou 
a  religious  !  The  gossips  would  have 
tired  tongues.  Besides,  choice  is  over. 
Had  the  child  lived,  perhaps  ;  but  now 
the  Moulvie  hath  a  right  to  see 
Inaiyut's  children  on  his  knee." 

The  sunshine  had  given  place  to 
shadow  before  Feroza  appeared. 

"  Bring  me  a  burka ;  2  I  am  going 
to  see  the  Miss.  Follow  if  thou  wilt," 
she  said ;  and  though  her  voice  had 
lost  its  ring,  the  tone  warned  Mytab 
to  raise  no  objection.  Ere  she  left  the 
sheltering  walls  she  stood  a  moment 
before  her  sister-in-law,  all  the  charac- 
ter, and  grief,  and  passion  blotted  out 
by  the  formless  white  domino  she 
2  The  veil  worn  by  secluded  women. 
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wore.  "I  could  kill  you  for  being 
pretty,"  she  said,  in  a  hard  whisper  as 
she  turned  away. 

She  had  never  been  to  the  mission- 
house  since  that  eventful  night,  and 
the  sight  of  its  familiar  unfamiliarity 
renewed  the  sense  of  injury  with  which 
she  had  last  seen  it.  Miss  "  Eslismitt 
xaJtib  "  they  told  her  was  ill ;  but  she 
would  take  no  denial  and  so,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Feroza  entered  an 
English  lady's  bedroom.  Simple,  al- 
most poor  as  this  one  was  in  its  ap- 
pointments, the  sight  sent  a  throb  of 
fear  to  the  girl's  heart.  What !  Was 
not  Kareema's  beauty  odds  enough, 
that  she  must  fight  also  against  this 
undreamed-of  comfort  ?  She  flung  up 
her  arms  with  the  old  cry,  "  Dohai  ! 
Dohai  1 "  The  fever-flushed  face  on 
the  frilled  pillows  turned  fearfully. 
"  What  is  it,  Feroza  ?  Oh  !  what  is 
itl" 

The  question  was  hard  to  solve  even 
in  the  calm  sessions  of  thought,  well 
nigh  impossible  here.  Why  had  she 
been  lured  from  the  old  life  in  some 
ways  and  not  in  all?  Was  their 
boasted  influence  all  words  ?  Then 
why  had  they  prated  of  higher  things  1 
Why  had  they  lied  to  her  ? 

Poor  Julia  buried  her  face  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief  drenched  in  eau- 
de-Cologne,  and  sobbed,  "  Ah,  take  her 
away !     Please  take  her  away  ! " 

So  they  led  her  gently  to  the  text- 
hung  drawing-room  with  a  cottage 
piano  in  one  corner,  and  shook  their 
heads  over  her  passionate  appeals. 
They  could  do  nothing,  they  said, — 
nothing  at  all, — unless  she  cast  in  her 
lot  with  them  absolutely ;  so  she  turned 
and  left  them  with  a  sombre  fire  in  her 
eyes. 

She  never  knew  how  the  days  passed 
until,  as  she  watched  the  sunlight 
creep  up  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
court,  it  came  home  to  her  that  on  the 
next  evening  Meer  Ahmed  Ali  would 
watch  it  also.  She  seemed  not  to 
have  thought,  and  it  was  Kareema 
and  not  she  who  had  shed  tears.  On 
that  last  night  the  latter  came  to 
where  her  cousin  lay  still,  but  sleep- 


less. "  Why  wilt  be  so  foolish, 
Feroza  ?  "  she  said  petulantly.  "  No- 
thing is  settled.  If  he  is  a  noodle,  I 
will  none  of  him,  I  tell  thee.  If  not, 
thou  art  too  much  of  one  thyself  to 
care.  God  knows  he  may  not  look  at 
either,  through  being  enamoured  of 
the  menu.  And  oh,  Feroza,"  she  added, 
her  sympathy  overborne  by  curiosity, 
"think  you  he  will  wear  the  strange 
dress  of  the  Miss  sahib's  sun-pictures  1 
If  so  I  shall  laugh  of  a  surety." 

A  gleam  of  consolation  shot  through 
poor  Feroza' s  brain.  Men  disliked 
ridicule.  "  Of  course  the  Meer  dresses 
Europe-fashion,"  she  replied  stiffly. 
"  Thou  seemest  to  forget  that  my 
husband  is  a  man  of  culture." 

A  man  of  culture  !  undoubtedly  if 
by  culture  we  mean  dutiful  self-im- 
provement. That  had  been  Meer 
Ahmed  Ali's  occupation  for  years, 
and  his  gentle  high-bred  face  bore 
unmistakably  the  look  of  one  stowing 
away  knowledge  for  future  use.  He 
was  really  an  excellent  young  man ; 
and,  during  his  three  years  at  a 
boarding-house  in  Notting  Hill,  had 
behaved  himself  as  few  young  men  do 
when  first  turned  loose  in  London. 
He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  he  had 
not  learnt  that  could  be  learnt  by  an 
adaptive  nature  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
six  calendar  months  spent  in  diligent 
polishing  of  the  surface  of  things.  He 
learnt,  for  instance,  that  people  looking 
at  his  handsome  intelligent  face,  said 
it  made  them  sad  to  think  of  his  being 
married  as  a  boy  to  a  girl  he  did  not 
love.  Thence  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
martyr  took  root  and  flourished,  and 
he  acquiesced  proudly  in  his  own  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  progress.  For  him 
the  love  of  the  poets  was  not,-  and 
even  in  his  desire  for  Feroza' s  educa- 
tion he  told  himself  that  he  was  more 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by 
any  hope  of  greater  happiness  for 
himself.  The  natural  suggestion  that 
he  should  marry  his  brother's  widow 
he  looked  on  merely  as  a  further 
development  of  previous  bondage  ;  and 
he  told  himself  again  that,  not  having 
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swerved  a  hairsbreadth  from  his  faith, 
he  was  bound  to  set  his  own  views 
Aside  in  favour  of  a  custom  desired 
by  those  chiefly  concerned.  Besides, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  surprised  sym- 
pathy in  which  he  lived  it  was  hard 
indeed  not  to  pose  as  a  victim. 

And  so,  just  as  poor  Feroza  was 
confidently  asserting  his  culture,  he, 
having  given  his  English  fellow-pas- 
sengers the  slip,  was  once  more  putting 
on  the  clothes  of  an  orthodox  Mahom- 
medan.  Feroza,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  adopted  the  dress  of  the  advanced 
Indian  lady,  which,  with  surprisingly 
little  change,  manages  to  destroy  all 
the  grace  of  the  original  costume. 
The  lack  of  braided  hair  and  clustering 
jewels  degrades  the  veil  to  an  unneces- 
sary wrap  ;  the  propriety  of  the  bodice 
intensities  its  shapelessness ;  the  very 
face  suffers  by  the  unconcealed  holes 
in  ears  and  nose. 

Kareema  stared  with  a  smile  akin 
to  tears.  "  There  is  time,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Come !  I  can  make  you  look  twice 
as  well." 

Their  eyes  met  with  something  of 
the  old  affection,  but  Feroza  shook 
her  head.     "  I  must  find  out — " 

44 If  he  is  a  noodle?"  The  inter- 
rupting giggle  was  almost  a  whimper. 
"  You  mean  if  he  is  blind !  Ah,  Feroza ! 
look  at  me." 

No  need  to  say  that ;  the  puzzled 
eyes  had  taken  in  the  sight  already. 
Gleams  of  jewelled  hair  under  the 
gold  threaded  veil ;  a  figure  revealed  by 
the  net  bodice  worn  over  a  scantier 
one  of  flowered  muslin ;  bare  feet 
tucked  away  in  shells  of  shoes ;  long 
gauze  draperies  showing  a  shadow  of 
silk-clad  limbs ;  above  it  all  that 
dimpling,  smiling  face.  She  shook  her 
head  again. 

In  the  long  minutes  of  waiting  she 
lost  herself  in  counting  the  bricks  on 
the  familiar  wall  until  the  sight  of  a 
tall  man  at  the  door  dressed  as  a 
Mahommedan  startled  her  into  draw- 
ing the  veil  to  her  face  in  fear  of 
intrusion. 

As  the  man  withdrew  quickly 
Kareema*  s  laugh  rang  out.    "  To  think, 


Feroza  1   thou  shouldst  be  purdah  to 
him  after  all  thy  big  talk." 

"The  Meer!  Was  that  the  Meer  ?  " 
faltered  Feroza.  "  I  did  not, — the 
dress — " 

"  Bah  !  I  knew  the  likeness  to  my 
poor  Inaiyut.  See  !  yonder  he  comes 
again  ushered  by  father-in-law.  Now, 
quick,  Feroza  ! " 

The  voice  quavering  over  the  pre- 
pared phrases  of  thanks  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  home-coming  was  infinitely 
pathetic ;  and  yet,  as  Ahmed  Ali  took 
the  outstretched  hand,  he  was  conscious 
above  all  things  of  a  regret,  almost  a 
sense  of  outrage;  for  the  bondage  of  cus- 
tom was  upon  him  already.  Kareema 
catching  his  look  came  forward  with 
ready  tact.  "  We  welcome  my  lord," 
she  said  in  the  rounded  tone  of  cere- 
mony, "  as  one  who,  having  travelled 
far,  returns  to  those  who  have  naught 
worthy  his  acceptance  save  the  memory 
of  kinship.  My  sister  and  I  greet 
you,  as  sister 8.  Nay  more,"  she  added 
lightly ;  '*'  I  too  shake  hands  English- 
fashion,  and  if  I  do  it  wrong  forgive 
us  both,  since  learned  Feroza  is 
teacher." 

"  You  make  me  very  happy,"  an- 
swered the  Meer  heartily.  "  How  well 
you  are  all  looking." 

No  need  to  say  where  his  eyes 
were. 

'  'You  mistake,  Meer  sahib"  cried 
Kareema  swiftly,  "  Feroza  looks  ill. 
'Tis  your  blame,  since  she  worked 
overhard  to  please  you." 

The  forbidding  frown  came  too 
late  to  prevent  Ahmed  Ali's  glance 
finding  it  on  his  wife's  face.  It  was 
not  becoming.  "  Was  it  so  hard  to 
learn  1 "  he  asked  with  a  patronising 
smile.  "  But  your  hand- writing  im- 
proved immensely  of  late." 

The  tips  of  Feroza' s  fingers  showed 
bloodless  under  their  nervous  clasp, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Indeed  she 
scarcely  opened  her  lips  as  they  sat 
talking  over  the  morning  meaj.  Even 
when  the  Meer  refused  tea  and  toast 
in  favour  of  chwpatties  and  kofias1  it 
was  Kareema  who  supplied  surprise. 

1  Unleavened  cakes  and  mince-meat  bolls. 


Feroza. 
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Feroza  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  not 
till  the  sun  tipping  over  the  high  walls 
glared  down  on  them  did  she  lose 
patience  enough  to  ask,  vaguely,  what 
he  thought  about  it  all. 

"  Wah  illah,"  cried  the  Moulvie, 
"  Feroza  hits  the  mark!  What  thinkest 
thou,  my  son?  But  I  fear  not,  for 
thou  hast  the  faithful  air,  and  canst 
doubtless  repeat  thy  creed  purely." 

The  young  man  looked  round  the 
familiar  scene,  every  detail  of  which 
fitted  so  closely  to  memory  that  no 
room  remained  for  the  seven  years' 
absence.  A  rush  of  glad  recognition 
surged  to  heart  and  brain  making  him 
stand  up  and  give  the  Kalma,} 

"  I  am  content,  oh,  my  father ! "  he 
cried  in  ringing  tones  as  the  sonorous 
echoes  died  away  to  silence.  •'  I  am 
content  to  come  back  to  the  old  life, 
to  the  old  duties.'1 

"The  sun  makes  my  head  ache/1 
said  Feroza  rising  abruptly,  "  I  will 
go  into  the  dark  and  rest.'1 

"  Don't  go,  Feroza  !  Thou  hast  not 
told  the  Meer  about  thyself,' ' 
pleaded  Kareema,  rising  in  her  turn. 
"She  hath  worked  so  hard,"  she  added 
petulantly  to  the  young  man.  "  No  one 
is  worth  it,  no  one." 

The  Meer  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  "  Learning  is  hard  for  women," 
he  began.  Then  something  in  his  wife's 
face  roused  the  new  man  in  him, 
making  him  say  in  a  totally  different 
tone  and  manner,  "I  am  afraid  I 
hardly  understand." 

"That  is  what  Kareema  says  of 
me,"  replied  Feroza  icily. 

Her  cousin  as  she  sat  down  once 
more  to  listen  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  And  she  counted  herself  as  something 
better  than  a  woman,"  was  her  inward 
comment  amid  her  smiles. 

Feroza  saw  nothing  of  her  husband 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  men's 
court  was  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
she  herself  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
many  feminine  congratulations.  Only 
at  sunset,  before  starting  to  attend  a 
feast  given  in  his  honour,  he  found 
time  for  five  minutes'  speech  with  her ; 
1  The  Creed. 


but  almost  to  her  relief,  he  was  far 
too  content,  far  too  excited  by  his  own 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
other  feeling  in  her  mind.  Tet  a 
momentary  hesitation  on  his  part  as 
he  was  leaving  made  her  heart  bound, 
and  a  distinct  pause  brought  her  to 
his  side  with  wistful  eyes,  only  to  see 
Kareema  nodding  and  smiling  to  him 
from  the  roof  whither  she  had  gone 
for  fresher  air.  "What  is  it]"  he 
asked  kindly,  though  his  looks  were 
elsewhere. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  "  nothing 
at  all.     Go  in  peace ! " 

The  moon,  rising  ere  the  sun  set, 
stole  the  twilight.  So  she  sate  gazing 
at  the  hard  square  outlines  of  the  walls 
till  far  on  into  the  night,  her  mind 
filled  with  but  one  thought.  The 
thought  that  by  and  by  Ahmed  Ali, 
flushed  with  content  at  things  which 
she  had  taught  herself  for  his  sake  to 
despise,  would  come  home  to  her, — 
to  his  wife.  The  little  room  she  had 
travestied  into  a  pitiful  caricature  of 
foreign  fashions  seemed  to  mock  her 
foolish  hopes,  so  she  crept  away  to  the 
lattice  whence  she  had  had  her  first 
glimpse  of  wisdom.  Even  on  that 
brilliant  night  the  vestibule  itself  was 
dark  ;  but  through  the  door  she  could 
see  the  empty  arcades  of  the  men's 
court  surrounding  the  well  where  she 
and  her  cousins  used  to  play. 

A  rustle  in  the  alley  made  her  peer 
through  the  fret-work,  for  the  veriest 
trifle  swayed  her;  but  it  was  only  a 
dog  seeking  garbage  in  the  gutter. 
Then  a  door  creaked  and  she  started, 
wondering  if  Ahmed  Ali  could  be 
home  already.  Silence  brought  her  a 
dim  suspicion  that,  but  for  this  wisdom 
of  hers,  she  might  have  waited  his 
return  calmly  enough.  Footsteps 
now  !  She  cowered  to  the  shadow  at 
the  sight  of  Kareema  followed  by 
Mytab  bearing  something. 

"  He  mayn't  be  back  till  late,"  came 
the  familiar  giggle ;  "  and  a  soft 
pillow  will  please  him." 

The  pair  were  back  again  before 
she  recovered  her  surprise,  and 
Kareema  paused  ere   re-entering   the 
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women's   door.     "  Poor  Feroza !    She 
will  get  accustomed  to  it,  I  suppose/1 

"  Of  what  hath  she  to  complain  ?  " 
retorted  the  old  voice;  "he  is  a 
properer  man  than  I  deemed.  Say, 
heart's  desire,  what  said  he  when  I 
saw  thee — ? " 

"  Mytab  !  thou  mean  spy  !  Bah  !  he 
told  me  he  would  change  a  letter  and 
call  me  Carina,  since  it  meant  dearest 
in  some  heathen  tongue.  They  begin 
thus  over  the  black  water  likely ;  'tis 
not  bad,  and  new  at  any  rate." 

Feroza  scarcely  waited  for  distance 
to  deaden  the  answering  giggle.  She 
was  on  her  feet,  pacing  to  and  fro  like 
a  mad  creature.  Ah !  to  get  away 
from  it  all, — from  that  name,  from 
the  look  he  must  have  given, — to  get 
something  cold  and  still  to  quench 
the  raging  fire  in  her  veins !  Suddenly, 
without  a  waver,  she  walked  to  the 
well  and  leant  over  its  low  parapet. 
Her  hands  sought  the  cool  damp 
stones,  her  eyes  rested  themselves  on 
the  faint  glimmer  far  down, — ever,  oh 
ever  so  far  away  !  Hark  1  some  one 
in  the  alley.  If  it  were  he  ?  Ah ! 
then  she  must  go  away,  ever  so  far 
away 

Meer  Ahmed  Ali  found  his  pillow 
comfortable,  and  only  woke  in  the 
dawn  to  see  Mytab  standing  beside 
him. 

"Feroza!"  she  cried.  "Where  is 
Feroza?" 

A  dull  remorse  came  to  his  drowsy 
brain.     "  It  was  so  late, — I " 

"  Holy  Prophet,  she  is  not  here ! 
Thou  hast  not  seen  her!  Then 
she  hath  gone  to  the  Missen  to 
be  baptized.  Why  didst  turn  her 
brain  with  books?     Fool  I  Idiot ! " 

"  The  Mission  ! "  Meer  Ahmed  Ali 
was  awake  now,  and  the  peaceful  party, 
gathered  in  the  verandah  for  early  tea, 
stared  as  the  young  man  burst  in  on 
it   with   imperious   demands   for    his 


wife.  Then  the  surroundings  recalled 
his  acquired  courtesy,  and  he  stam- 
mered an  apologetic  explanation. 

"  She  has  gone  away  ? "  cried  Julia 
with  a  queer  catch  in  her  breath. 
"  Oh  Meer  sahib  I  what  a  mistake  we 
have  all  made.  It  was  too  late  to 
write,  and  then  I  got  ill ;  but  indeed ! 
I  was  going  down  this  very  morning 
to  try  and  make  you  understand." 

"Understand  what?"  asked  the 
Meer  helplessly  confused ;  adding 
hurriedly,  "  But  I  can't  stay  now. 
She  must  be  found.  I  will  not  have 
her  run  away.  I  will  have  her  back, 
— yes  !     I  will  have  her  back." 

Half  an  hour  later  Julia  Smith, 
driven  to  the  Moulvie's  house  by  re- 
morseful anxiety,  found  the  wicket- 
gate  ajar.  She  entered  silently  upon 
a  scene  framed  like  a  picture  by  the 
dark  doorway  of  the  men's  court. 

Feroza  had  come  back  to  those 
familiar  walls.  She  lay  beside  the  well, 
and  the  water  from  her  clinging  gar- 
ments crept  in  dark  stains  through  the 
dust.  She  had  wrapped  her  veil  round 
her  to  stifle  useless  cries,  and  so  the 
dead  face,  as  in  life,  was  decently 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  lay 
alone  under  the  cloudless  sky,  for  her 
friends,  shrinking  from  the  defilement 
of  death,  stood  apart:  Kareema  sob- 
bing on  Mytab's  breast,  with  Ahmed 
Ali,  dazed  yet  indignant,  holding  her 
hand;  the  Moulvie,  repeating  a 
prayer ;  the  servants  still  breathless 
from  their  ghastly  toil.  Julia  Smith 
saw  it  all  with  her  bodily  eyes ;  yet 
nothing  seemed  worth  seeing  save  that 
veiled  figure  in  the  dust.  She  knelt 
beside  it  and  took  the  slender  cold 
hand  in  hers.  "  My  dear,  my  dear !  " 
she  whispered  through  her  sobs. 
"Surely  you  need  not  have  gone  so 
far,  so  very  far — for  help." 

But  the  dead  face  was  hidden  even 
from  her  tears. 

F.  A.  Steel.. 
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MY  LORD  THE  ELEPHANT. 


Touching  the  truth  of  this  tale 
there  need  be  no  doubt  at  all,  for  it 
was  told  to  me  by  Mulvaney  at  the 
back  of  the  elephant-lines,  one  warm 
evening  when  we  were  taking  the 
dogs  out  for  exercise.  The  twelve 
Government  elephants  rocked  at  their 
pickets  outside  the  big  mud-walled 
stables  (one  arcb,  as  wide  as  a  bridge- 
arch,  to  each  restless  beast),  and  the 
mahouts  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  Now  and  again  some  impatient 
youngster  would  smell  the  cooking 
flour-cakes  and  squeal ;  and  the  naked 
little  children  of  the  elephant-lines 
would  strut  down  the  row  shouting 
and  commanding  silence,  or,  reaching 
up,  would  slap  at  the  eager  trunks. 
Then  the  elephants  feigned  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  pouring  dust  upon 
their  heads,  but,  so  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren passed,  the  rocking,  fidgeting, 
and  muttering  broke  out  again. 

The  sunset  was  dying,  and  the  ele- 
phants heaved  and  swayed  dead  black 
against  the  one  sheet  of  rose- red  low 
down  in  the  dusty  grey  sky.  It  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather, 
just  after  the  troops  had  changed  into 
their  white  clothes,  so  Mulvaney  and 
Ortheris  looked  like  ghosts  walking 
through  the  dusk.  Learoyd  had  gone 
off  to  another  barrack  to  buy  sulphur 
ointment  for  his  last  dog  under  sus- 
picion of  mange,  and  with  delicacy 
had  put  his  kennel  into  quarantine  at 
the  back  of  the  furnace  where  they 
cremate  the  anthrax  cases. 
No.  399. — vol.  lxvii. 


"  Yov,  wouldn't  like  mange,  little 
woman?"  said  Ortheris  turning  my 
terrier  over  on  her  fat  white  back 
with  his  foot.  "  You're  no  end 
bloomin'  partic'lar,  you  are.  'Oo 
wouldn't  take  no  notice  o'  me  t'other 
day  'cause  she  was  goin'  'ome  all  alone 
in  'er  dorg-cart,  eh)  SetthV  on  the 
box-seat  like  a  bloomin'  little  tart, 
you  was,  Vicy.  Now  you  run  along 
an'  make  them  'uttees  'oiler.  Sick 
'em,  Vicy,  loo  !  " 

Elephants  loathe  little  dogs.  Vixen 
barked  herself  down  the  pickets,  and 
in  a  minute  all  the  elephants  were 
kicking  and  squealing  and  clucking 
together. 

"Oh,  you  soldier-men,"  said  a 
mahout  angrily,  "call  off  your  she- 
dog.  She  is  frightening  our  elephant- 
folk." 

"  Rummy  beggars  !  "  said  Ortheris 
meditatively.  "  Call  'em  people,  same 
as  if  they  was.  An'  they  are  too. 
Not  so  bloomin'  rummy  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  neither." 

Vixen  returned  yapping  to  show 
that  she  could  do  it  again  if  she  liked, 
and  established  herself  between 
Ortheris' s  knees,  smiling  a  large  smile 
at  his  lawful  dogs  who  dared  not  flj 
at  her. 

"  See  the  battery  this  mornin'  t  " 
said  Ortheris.  He  meant  the  newly- 
arrived  elephant-battery  ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  said  simply  "guns." 
Three  elephants  harnessed  tandem  go 
to  each  gun,  and  those  who  have  not 
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seen  the  big  forty-pounders  of  position 
trundling  along  in  the  wake  of  their 
gigantic  team  have  yet  something  to 
behold.  The  lead-elephant  had  be- 
haved very  badly  that  morning ;  had 
been  cut  loose,  sent  back  to  the  lines 
in  disgrace,  and  was  at  that  hour 
squealing  and  lashing  out  with  his 
trunk  at  the  end  of  the  line  ;  a  picture 
of  blind,  bound,  bad  temper.  His 
mahout,  standing  clear  of  the  flail-like 
blows,  was  trying  to  soothe  him. 

"  That's  the  beggar  that  cut  up  on 
p'rade.  'E's  must,"  said  Ortheris  point- 
ing. "  There'll  be  murder  in  the  lines 
soon,  and  then,  per'aps,  'e'll  get  loose 
an'  we'll  'ave  to  be  turned  out  to  shoot 
'im,  same  as  when  one  o'  they  native 
king's  elephants  musted  last  June. 
'Ope  'e  will." 

"Must, be  sugared,"  said  Mulvaney 
contemptuously  from  his  resting-place 
on  a  pile  of  dried  bedding.  "  He's  no 
more  than  in  a  powerful  bad  timper 
wid  bein'  put  upon.  I'd  lay  my  kit 
he's  new  to  the  gun-team,  an'  by  natur' 
he  hates  haulin'.  Ask  the  mahout, 
sorr." 

I  hailed  the  old  white-bearded 
mahout  who  was  lavishing  pet  words 
on  his  sulky  red-eyed  charge. 

"  He  is  not  musth,"  the  man  replied 
indignantly ;  "  only  his  honour  has 
been  touched.  Is  an  elephant  an  ox 
or  a  mule  that  he  should  tug  at  a 
trace  f  His  strength  is  in  his  head — 
Peace,  peace,  my  Lord  !  It  was  not 
my  fault  that  they  yoked  thee  this 
morning  ! — Only  a  low-caste  elephant 
will  pull  a  gun,  and  he  is  a  Kumeria 
of  the  Boon.  It  cost  a  year  and  the 
life  of  a  man  to  break  him  to  burden. 
They  of  the  Artillery  put  him  in  the 
gun-team  because  one  of  their  base- 
born  brutes  had  gone  lame.  No 
wonder  that  he  was,  and  is  wrath." 

"  Rummy  1  Most  unusual  rum," 
said  Ortheris.  "Gawd,  'e  is  in  a 
temper,  though  1  S'pose  'e  got 
loose ! " 

Mulvaney  began  to  speak  but 
checked  himself,  and  I  asked  the 
mahout  what  would  happen  if  the  heel- 
chains  broke. 


"  God  knows,  who  made  elephants," 
he  said  simply.  "In  his  now  state 
peradventure  he  might  kill  you  three, 
or  run  at  large  till  his  rage  abated. 
He  would  not  kill  me,  except  he  were 
musth.  Then  would  he  kill  me  before 
any  one  in  the  world,  because  he  loves 
me.  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  elephant- 
folk;  and  the  custom  of  us  mahout- 
people  matches  it  for  foolishness.  We 
trust  each  our  own  elephant,  till  our 
own  elephant  kills  us.  Other  castes 
trust  women,  but  we  the  elephant- 
folk.  I  have  seen  men  deal  with  en- 
raged elephants  and  live  ;  but  never 
was  man  yet  born  of  woman  that  met 
my  lord  the  elephant  in  his  musth 
and  lived  to  tell  of  the  taming.  They 
are  enough  bold  who  meet  him  angry." 
I  translated.  Then  said  Terence: 
"Ask  the  heathen  if  he  iver  saw  a 
man  tame  an  elephint, — anyways  a 
white  man." 

"Once,"  said  the  mahout,  "I  saw 
a  man  astride  of  such  a  beast  in  the 
town  of  Cawnpore;  a  bare-headed 
man,  a  white  man,  beating  it  upon 
the  head  with  a  gun.  It  was  said  he 
was  possessed  of  devils  or  drunk." 

"Is  ut  like,  think  you,  he'd  be 
doin'  it  sober?"  said  Mulvaney  after 
interpretation,  and  the  chained  ele- 
phant roared. 

"  There's  only  one  man  top  of  earth 
that  would  be  the  partic'lar  kind  o' 
sorter  bloomin'  fool  to  do  it ! "  said  Or- 
theris. "  When  was  that,  Mulvaney  t ' ' 
"  As  the  naygur  sez,  in  Cawnpore ; 
an'  I  was  that  fool — in  the  days  av  my 
youth.  But  it  came  about  as  naturil 
as  wan  thing  leads  to  another, — me 
an'  the  elephint,  and  the  elephint  and 
me ;  an'  the  fight  betune  us  was  the 
most  naturil  av  all." 

"That's  just  wot  it  would  ha' 
been,"  said  Ortheris.  "  Only  you  must 
ha'  been  more  than  usual  full.  You 
done  one  queer  trick  with  an  elephant 
that  I  know  of,  why  didn't  you  never 
tell  us  the  other  one  1 " 

"  Bekase,  onless  you  had  heard  the 
naygur  here  say  what  he  has  said  spon- 
taneous, you'd  ha'  called  me  for  a  liar, 
Stanley,  my  son,  an'  it  would  ha'  bin 
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my  duty  an'  my  delight  to  give  you 
the  father  an'  mother  av  a  beltin' ! 
There's  only  wan  fault  about  you,  little 
man,  an'  that's  thinkin'  you  know  all 
there  is  in  the  world,  an'  a  little  more. 
'Tis  a  fault  that  has  made  away  wid  a 
few  orfcers  I've  served  undher,  not  to 
spake  av  ivry  man  but  two  that  I  iver 
thried  to  make  into  a  privit." 

"Ho!"  said  Ortheris  with  ruffled 
plumes,  "  an'  'oo  was  your  two  bloom- 
in'  little  Sir  Garnets,  eh  ? " 

"  Wan  was  mesilf,"  said  Mulvaney 
with  a  grin  that  darkness  could  not 
hide ;  "  an' — seein'  that  he's  not  here 
there's  no  harm  speakin'  av  him — 
t'other  was  Jock." 

"  Jock's  no  more  than  a  'ayrick  in 
trousies.  '  'E  be'aves  like  one  ;  an' 
*e  can't  'it  one  at  a  'undred ;  'e  was 
born  on  one,  an'  s'welp  me  'e'll  die 
under  one  for  not  bein'  able  to  say 
wot  'e  wants  in  a  Christian  lingo," 
said  Ortheris,  jumping  up  from  the 
piled  fodder  only  to  be  swept  off  his 
legs  into  a  heap.  Vixen  leaped  upon 
his  stomach,  and  the  other  dogs  fol- 
lowed and  sat  down  there. 

"  I  know  what  Jock  is  like,"  I  said. 
"  I  want  to  hear  about  the  elephant, 
though." 

"  It's  another  o'  Mulvaney's  bloom- 
in'  panoramas,"  said  Ortheris,  gasping 
under  the  dogs.  "'Im  an'  Jock  for 
the  'ole  bloomin'  British  Army  1  You'll 
be  sayin'  you  won  Waterloo  next, — 
you  an'  Jock.     Gam  !  " 

Neither  of  us  thought  it  worth  while 
to  notice  Ortheris.  The  big  gun-ele- 
phant threshed  and  muttered  in  his 
chains,  giving  tongue  now  and  again 
in  crashing  trumpet-peals,  and  to 
this  accompaniment  Terence  went  on  : 
"  In  the  beginnin',"  said  he,  "  me 
bein'  what  I  was,  there  was  a  mis- 
understandin'  wid  my  sergeant  that 
was  then.  He  put  his  spite  on  me  for 
various  reasons," — 

The  deep-set  eyes  twinkled  above  the 
glow  of  the  pipe-bowl,  and  Ortheris 
grunted,  "Another  petticoat !" 

— "For  various  an'  promiscuous 
reasons ;  an'  the  upshot  av  it 
was     that    he    come    into     barricks 


wan  afternoon  whin'  I  was  settlin'  my 
cowlick  before  goin'  walking  called 
me  a  big  baboon  (which  I  was  not), 
an'  a  demoralisin'  beggar  (which  I 
was),  an'  bid  me  go  on  fatigue  thin 
an'  there,  helpin'  shift  E.  P.  tents, 
fourteen  av  thim  from  the  rest-camps. 
At  that,  me  bein'  set  on  my  walk — " 

M  Ah  ! "  from  under  the  dogs,  "  'e's 
a  Mormon,  Vic.  Don't  you  'ave 
nothin'  to  do  with  'im,  little  dorg." 

— "  Set  on  my  walk,  I  tould  him  a 
few  things  that  came  up  in  my  mind, 
an'  wan  thing  led  on  to  another,  an' 
betune  talkin'  I  made  time  for  to  hit 
the  nose  av  him  so  that  he'd  be  no 
Venus  to  any  woman  for  a  week  to 
come.     'Twas  a  fine  big  nose,  and  well 
it  paid  for  a  little  groomin'.     Afther 
that    I     was     so    well   pleased  wid 
my    hand  icraftf illness     that    I   niver 
raised  fist  on  the  guard  that  came  to 
take  me  to  Clink.     A  child  might  ha' 
led  me  along,  for  I  knew  old  Kearney's 
nose  was  ruined.     That  summer  the 
Ould  Rig'ment  did  not  use  their  own 
Clink,  bekase  the  cholera  was  hangin' 
about  there  like  mildew  on  wet  boots, 
an'   'twas  murdher  to  confine  in  ut. 
We  borrowed  the  Clink  that  belonged 
to  the  Holy  Christians  (the  reg'ment 
that  has  never  seen  service  yet),  and 
that  lay  amattherava  mile  away,  acrost 
two  p'rade-grounds  an'  the  main  road, 
an'  all  the  ladies  av  Cawnpore  goin' 
out  for  thoir  afternoon  dhrive.     So  I 
moved  in  the   best    av    society,   my 
shadow  dancin'  along  forninst  me,  an' 
the  gyard  as   solemn   as  putty,  the 
bracelets  on  my  wrists,  an'  my  heart 
full  contint  wid  the  notion  av  Kear- 
ney's    pro — pro — probosuclum    in    a 
shling. 

"  In  the  middle  av  ut  all  I  perceived 
a  gunner-orf'cer  in  full  reg'mentals 
perusin'  down  the  road,  hell-f  or-leather, 
wid  his  mouth  open.  He  fetched  wan 
woild  despairin'  look  on  the  dog-kyarts 
an'  the  polite  society  av  Cawnpore,  an' 
thin  he  dived  like  a  rabbit  into  a 
dhrain  by  the  side  av  the  road. 

"  '  Bhoys,'     sez    I,    '  that   orf  cer's 

dhrunk.    Let's  take  him  to  Clink  too.' 

"  The  corp'ril  of  the  gyard  made  a 
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jump  for  me,  unlocke  1  my  stringers, 
an'  he  sez  :  'If  it  comes  to  runnin', 
run  for  your  life.  If  it  doesn't,  I'll 
trust  your  honour.  Anyways/  sez  he, 
'  come  to  Clink  when  you  can.' 

"Then  I  behild  him  runnin'  wan 
way,  stuffin'  the  bracelets  in  his  pocket, 
they  bein'  Gov'ment  property,  and  the 
gyard  runnin'  another,  an'  all  the  dog- 
kyarts  runnin'  all  ways  to  wanst,  an' 
me  alone  lookin'  down  the  red  bag  av 
a  mouth  av  an  elephint  forty- two  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  tin  feet  wide, 
wid  tusks  as  long  as  the  Ochterlony 
Monumint.  That  was  my  first  recon- 
naissance. Maybe  he  was  not  quite  so 
contagious,  nor  quite  so  tall,  but  I 
didn't  stop  to  throw  out  pickets. 
Mother  av  Hiven,  how  I  ran  down  the 
road  !  The  baste  began  to  investigate 
the  dhrain  wid  the  gunner-orf'cer  in 
ut ;  an1  that  was  the  makin'  av  me. 
I  tripped  over  wan  of  the  rifles  that 
my  gyard  had  discarded  (onsoldierly 
blackguards  they  was  !),  an'  whin  I  got 
up  I  was  facin'  t'other  way  about  an' 
the  elephint  was  huntin'  for  the 
gunner-orf'cer.  I  can  see  his  big  fat 
back  yet.  Excipt  that  he  didn't  dig, 
he  carried  on  for  all  the  world  like 
little  Vixen  here  at  a  rat-hole.  He 
put  his  head  down  (by  my  sowl  he 
nearly  stood  on  ut !)  to  shquint  down 
the  dhrain  ;  thin  he'd  grunt,  and  run 
round  to  the  other  ind  in  case  the 
orf 'cer  was  gone  out  by  the  backdoor ; 
an'  he'd  shtuff  his  trunk  down  the 
flue  an'  get  ut  filled  wid  mud,  an'  blow 
ut  out,  an' .  grunt,  an*  swear  !  My 
troth,  he  swore  all  hiven  down  upon 
that  orf 'cer ;  an'  what  a  commissariat 
elephint  had  to  do  wid  a  gunner- 
orf'cer  passed  me.  Me  havin'  no- 
where to  go  except  to  Clink,  I  stud 
in  the  road  wid  the  rifle,  a  Snider  an' 
no  amm'nition,  philosophisin'  upon 
the  rear  end  av  the  animal.  All  round 
me,  miles  and  miles,  there  was  howlin' 
desolation,  for  ivry  human  sowl  wid 
two  legs,  or  four  for  the  matther  av 
that,  was  ambuscadin',  an'  this  ould 
rapparee  stud  on  his  head  tuggin'  an' 
gruntin'  above  the  dhrain,  his  tail 
stickin'  up  to  the  sky,  an*  he  thryin' 


to  thrumpet  through  three  feet  av 
road-sweepin's  up  his  thrunk.  Begad, 
'twas  wicked  to  behold  ! 

"  Subsequint  he  caught  sight  av  me 
standin'  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
lanin'  on  the  rifle.  That  dishcom  posed 
him,  bekase  he  thought  I  was  the  gun- 
ner-orf'cer got  out  unbekuowst.  He 
looked  betune  his  feet  at  the  dhrain, 
an'  he  looked  at  me,  an'  I  sez  to  my- 
silf:  'Terence,  my  son,  you've  been 
watchin'  this  Noah's  ark  too  long. 
Run  for  your  life  ! '  Dear  knows  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  was  only  a  poor 
privit  on  my  way  to  Clink,  an'  no 
orf 'cer  at  all,  at  all ;  but  he  put  his  ears 
forward  av  his  thick  head,  an'  I  re- 
threated  down  the  road  grippin'  the 
rifle,  my  back  as  cowld  as  a  tombstone, 
an'  the  slack  av  my  trousies,  where  I 
made  sure  he'd  take  hould,  crawlin' 
wid, — wid  invidjous  apprehension. 

"  I  might  ha'  run  till  I  dhropped, 
bekase  1  was  betune  the  two  straight 
lines  av  the  road,  an'  a  man,  or  a 
thousand  men  for  the  matther  av  that, 
are  the  like  av  sheep  in  keepin'  betune 
right  an'  left  marks." 

"Same  as  canaries,"  said  Ortheris 
from  the  darkness.  "  Draw  a  line  on 
a  bloomin'  little  board,  put  their 
bloomin'  little  beakses  there,  stay  so 
for  hever  an'  hever,  amen.  'Seed  a 
'ole  reg'ment,  I  'ave,  walk  crabways 
along  the  edge  of  a  two  foot  water-cut 
stid  av  thinkin'  to  cross  it.  Men  is 
sheep — bloomin'  sheep.     Go  on." 

"  But  I  saw  his  shadow  wid  the  tail 
av  my  eye,"  continued  the  man  of 
experiences,  "  an'  *  Wheel,'  I  sez, 
•  Terence,  wheel  I '  an'  I  wheeled.  'Tis 
truth  that  I  cud  hear  the  ahparks 
flyin'  from  my  heels  ;  an'  I  shpun  into 
the  nearest  compound,  fetched  wan 
jump  from  the  gate  to  the  verandah 
av  the  house,  an'  fell  over  a  tribe  of 
naygurs  wid  a  half-caste  boy  at  a 
desk,  ail  manufacturin'  harness.  'Twas 
Antonio's  Carriage  Emporium  at  Cawn- 
pore.     You  know  ut,  sorr  1 

"  Ould  Grambags  must  ha'  wheeled 
abreast  wid  me,  for  his  trunk  came 
lickin'  into  the  verandah  like  a  belt  in 
a  barrick-room  row,  before  I  was  in 
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the  shop.  The  naygurs  an'  the  half- 
caste  boy  howled  au'  wint  out  at  the 
backdoor,  an'  I  stud  lone  as  Lot's  wife 
among  the  harness.  A  powerful  thirsty 
thing  is  harness,  by  reason  av  the 
smell  to  ut. 

"  I  wint  into  the  backroom,  nobody 
bein'  there  to  invite,  an'  I  found  a 
bottle   av  whisky  and    a    goglet    av 
wather.      The    first    an'    the    second 
dhrink   I   never  noticed   bein*   dhry, 
but  the  fourth  an'  the  fifth  tuk  good 
hould  av  me  an'  I   begun   to  think 
scornful  av  elephints.  '  lake  the  upper 
ground  in  manee'vrin',  Terence/  I  sez ; 
'an'  you'll  be  a  gen'ral  yet,'  sez  I. 
An'  wid  that  I  wint  up  to  the  flat 
mud  roof  av  the  house  an1  looked  over 
the  edge   av    the   parapet,   threadin' 
delicate.    Child  Barrel-belly  was  in  the 
compound,  walkin'  to  an'  fro,  pluckin' 
a  piece  av  grass  here  an'  a  weed  there, 
for  all  the  world  like  our  colonel  that 
is  now  whin  his  wife's  given  him  a 
talkin'  down  an'  he's  prom'nadin'  to 
ease  his  timper.     His  back  was  to  me, 
an'  by   the   same  token  1  hiccupped. 
He  checked    in    his  walk,    wan   ear 
forward  like  a  deaf  ould  lady  wid  an 
ear-thrumpet,  an'  his  thrunk  hild  out 
in  a  kind  av  fore-reaching  hook.    Thin 
he   wagged   his  ear   sayin',    'Do  my 
sinses  deceive  me  ? '  as  plain  as  print, 
an'  he  recomminst  promenadin'.     You 
know  Antonio's  compound  1     'Twas  as 
full  thin  as  'tis  now  av  new  kyarts  and 
ould  kyarts,  an'  second-hand  kyarts  an' 
kyarts  for  hire, — landos,  an'  b'rposhes, 
an'  brooms,  an'  wag'nettes  av  ivry  de- 
scription. Thin  I  hiccupped  again,  an' 
he  began  to  study  the  ground  beneath 
him,  his   tail  whistlin'   wid   emotion. 
Thin  he  lapped  his  thrunk  round  the 
shaft  av  a  wag'nette  an'  dhrew  it  out 
circumspectuous  an'  thoughtful.  ( He's 
not  there/    he  sez,   fumblin'   in   the 
cushions    wid    his    thrunk.     Thin    I 
hiccupped  again,  an'  wid  that  he  lost 
bis  patience  good  an'  all,  same  as  this 
wan  in  the  lines  here." 

The  gun-elephant  was  breaking  into 
peal  after  peal  of  indignant  trumpet- 
ings,  to  the  disgust  of  the  other 
animals   who  had  finished  their  food 


and  wished  to  drowse.  Between  the 
outcries  we  could  hear  him  picking 
restlessly  at  his  ankle  ring. 

"  As  I  was  sayin',"  Mulvaney  went 
on,  "  he  behaved  dishgraceful.    He  let 
out    wid   his   fore-fut   like  a   steam- 
hammer,  bein'  convinced  that  I  was  in 
ambuscade  adjacent;   an'   that  wag'- 
nette ran  back  among  the  other  car- 
riages like  a  field-gun  in  charge.   Thin 
he  hauled  ut  out  again  an'  shuk  ut, 
an'   by   nature  it  came  all  to  little 
pieces.     Afther  that  he  went   sheer 
damn,  slam,  dancin',  lunatic,  double- 
shuffle   demented   wid   the   whole   av 
Antonio's  shtock  for  the  season.     He 
kicked,    an'    he    straddled,    and     he 
stamped,  an'  he  pounded  all  at  wanst, 
his  big  bald  head  bobbin'  up  an'  down 
solemn  as  a  rigadoon.     He  tuk  a  new 
shiny  broom   an'  kicked   ut  on  wan 
corner,    an'    ut    opened    out    like    a 
blossomin'  lily ;  an'  he  shtuck  wan  fool- 
foot   through  the  flure  av  ut   an'   a 
wheel  was  shpinnin'  on  his  tusk.     At 
that  he  got  scared,  an'  by  this  an'  that 
he  fair   sat   down   plump  among  the 
carriages,   an'  they   pricked  'im   wid 
splinters  till  he  was  a  boundin  pin- 
cushin.     In  the  middle  av  the  mess, 
whin  the  kyarts  was  climbin'  wan  on 
top  av    the   other,   an'   rickochettin' 
off  the  mud  walls,  an'  showin'  their 
agility  wid  him  tearin'  their  wheels 
off,  T  heard  the  sound  av  distrestful 
wailin'  on  the  housetops,  an'  the  whole 
Antonio  firm  an'  fam'ly  was  cur-sin' 
me  an'  him  from  the  roof  next  door ; 
me  bekase  I'd  taken  refuge  wid  them, 
and  he  bekase  he  was  playin'  shtep- 
dances  wid  the  carriages  av  the  aristoc- 
racy. 

"  '  Divart  his  attention/  soz  Anto- 
nio, dancin'  on  the  roof  in  his  big 
white  waistcoat.  *  Divart  his  atten- 
tion/ he  sez,  '  or  I'll  prosecute  you.' 
An'  the  whole  fam'ly  shouts,  '  Hit 
him  a  kick,  mister  soldier.' 

"  '  He's  divartin'  himself/  I  sez, 
for  it  was  just  the  worth  av  a  man's 
life  to  go  down  into  the  compound. 
But  by  way  av  makin'  show  I  threw 
the  whisky-bottle  ('twas  not  full  whin 
I   came   there)    at   him.      He   shpun 
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round  from  what  was  left  av  the  last 
kyart,  an'  shtuck  his  head  into  the 
verandah   not  three  feet   below   me. 
Maybe  'twas   the  temptin'ness  av  his 
back  or  the  whisky.     Anyways,  the 
next  thing  I  knew  was  me,  wid  my  hands 
full  av  mud  an'  mortar,  all  fours  on  his 
back,  an'  the  Snider  just  slidin'  off  the 
slope  av  his  head.     I  grabbed  that  an' 
scuffled  on  his  neck,  dhruv  my  knees 
undher  his  big  flappin'  ears,  an'  we 
wint  to  glory  out  av  that  compound 
wid   a   shqueal   that  crawled  up  my 
back  an*  down  my  belly.     Thin  I  re- 
numbered the  Snider,  an'   I   grup  ut 
by  the  muzzle  an1  hit  him  on  the  head. 
'Twas  most  forlorn  like,  like  tappin' 
the  deck  av  a  throopsbip  wid  a  cane 
to  stop  the  engines  whin  you're  sea- 
sick.   But  I  parsevered  till  I  sweated, 
an'  at  last  from  takin'  no  notice  at  all 
he  began  to   grunt.      I   hit  wid   the 
full  strength  that  was  in  me  in  those 
days,  an1  it  might   ha1  discommoded 
him.     We  came   back  to  the  p'rade 
ground  forty  miles  an  hour,  trumpetin' 
vainglorious.     I   never  stopped  ham- 
merin'  him  for  a  minut ;  'twas  by  way 
av  divartin'  him  from  runnin'  undher 
the  trees  an'   scrapin'  me   off  like  a 
poultice.     The   p'rade-groun'   an'   the 
road  was  all  empty,  but  the  throops 
was  on  the  roofs  av  the  barricks,  an' 
betune    Ould    Thrajectory's    gruntin' 
an'  mine  (for  I  was  winded  wid  my 
stone-breakin'),  I  heard  them  clappin' 
an'  cheerin'.     He  was  growing  more 
confused  an'  tuk  to  runnin'  in  circles. 
"  '  Begad,'  sez  I  to  mysilf,  '  there's 
dacincy  in  all  things,  Terence.     'Tis 
like  you've  shplit  his  head,  and  whin 
you  come  out  av  Clink  you'll  be  put 
under  stoppages  for  killin'  a  Gov'ment 
elephint.'     At  that  I  caressed  him." 

"'Ow  the  devil  did  you  do  that? 
Might  as  well  pat  a  barrick,"  said 
Ortheris. 

"Thried  all  manner  av  endearin' 
epitaphs,  but  bein'  more  than  a  little 
shuk  up  I  disremimbered  what  the 
divil  would  answer  to.  So,  '  Good 
dog,'  I  sez ;  *  Pretty  puss,'  sez  I ; 
'  Whoa,  mare,'  I  sez ;  an'  at  that  I 
fetched  him  a  shtroke  av  the  butt  for 


to   conciliate  him,  and  he  stud  still 
among  the  barricks. 

" (  Will  no  one  take  me  off  the  top 
av  this  murder-in'  volcano  1 '  I  sez  at  the 
top  av  my  shout,  an'  I  heard  a  man 
yellin',  '  Hould  on,  faith  an'  patience, 
the  other  elephints  are  comiriY 
4  Mother  av  Glory,'  I  sez, '  will  I  rough- 
ride  the  whole  stud  1  Gome  an'  take 
me  down,  ye  cowards  ! ' 

"  Thin  a  brace  av  fat  she-elephints 
wid  mahouts  an'  a  commissariat  ser- 
gint  came  shuffling  round  the  corner 
av  the  barricks  ;  an'  the  mahouts  was 
abusin'  ould  Potiphar's  mother  an' 
blood-kin. 

" '  Gbsarve    my    reinforcemints,'    I 
sez.      'The're  goin'   to   take  you   to 
Clink,   my    son ; '    an'   the    child    av 
calamity    put   his   ears    forward    an' 
swung  head  on  to  those  females.     The 
pluck  av  him,  afther  my  oratorio  on 
his  brain-pain,  wint  to  the  heart  av 
me.     '  I'm  in  dishgrace  mesilf,'  I  sez, 
<  but  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  ye.     Will 
ye  go  to  Clink  like  a  man,  or  fight  like 
a  fool  whin  there's  no  chanst  ? '     Wid 
that  I  fetched  him  wan  last  lick  on  the 
head,  an'  he  fetched  a  tremenjus  groan 
an'  dhropped   his  thrunk.      *  Think/ 
sez  I  to  him,  an'  '  Halt  1 '  I  sez  to  the 
mahouts.     They  was  anxious  so  to  do. 
I  could  feel  the  ould  reprobit  meditat- 
ing under  me.      At  last  he  put  his 
trunk  straight  out  an'  gave  a  most 
melancholious  toot  (the  like  av  a  sigh 
wid  an  elephint)  ;  an'  by  that  I  knew 
the  white  flag  was  up  an'  the  rest  was 
no  more  than  considherin'  his  feelin's. 
"'He's  done,'  I  sez.     'Kape  open 
ordher  left  an'  right  alongside.     We'll 
go  to  Clink  quiet.' 

"  Sez  the  commissariat  sergeant  to 
me  from  his  elephint,  '  Are  you  a  man 
or  a  mericle  1 '  sez  he. 

" '  I'm  betwixt  an'  betune,'  I  sez, 
thryin'  to  set  up  stiff-back.  'An' 
what,'  sez  I,  '  may  ha'  set  this  animal 
off  in  this  opprobrious  shtyle  ? '  I  sez, 
the  gun-butt  light  an'  easy  on  my  hip 
an1  my  left  hand  dhropped,  such  as 
throopers  behave.  We  was  bowlin' 
on  to  the  elephint-lines  under  escort 
all  this  time. 
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" '  I  was  not  in  the  lines  whin  the 
throuble  began,1  sez  the  sergeant. 
'  They  tuk  him  off  carryin'  tents  an1 
such  like,  an'  put  him  to  the  gun-team. 
I  knew  he  would  not  like  ut,  but  by 
token  it  fair  tore  his  heart  out.1 

"'Faith,  wan  man's  meat  is  an- 
other's poison,'  I  sez.  '  'Twas  bein' 
put  on  to  carry  tents  that  was  the 
ruin  av  me.'  An'  my  heart  warrumed 
to  Ould  Double  Ends  bekase  he  had 
been  put  upon. 

" '  Well  close  on  him  here,'  sez  the 
sergeant,  whin  we  got  to  the  elepbint- 
lines.  All  the  mahouts  an'  their 
childher  was  round  the  pickets  cursin' 
my  poney  from  a  mile  to  hear.  '  You 
skip  off  on  to  my  elephint's  back,'  he 
sez.     '  There'll  be  throuble.' 

"'  Sind  that  howlin'  crowd  away,'  I 
sez,  '  or  he'll  thrample  the  life  out  av 
thim.'  I  cud  feel  his  ears  beginnin' 
to  twitch.  '  An'  do  you  an'  your  im- 
moril  she-elephints  go  well  clear  away. 
I  will  get  down  here.  He's  an  Irish- 
man/ I  sez,  '  for  all  his  long  Jew's 
nose,  an'  he  shall  be  threated  like  an 
Irishman." 

" '  Are  ye  tired  av  life  1 '  sez  the 
sergeant. 

" '  Divil  a  bit,'  I  sez  ;  '  but  wan  av 
us  has  to  win,  an'  I'm  av  opinion  'tis 
me.     Get  back,'  I  sez. 

"The  two  elephints  wint  off  an' 
Smith.  O'Brien  came  to  a  halt  dead 
above  his  own  pickets.  '  Down,'  sez 
I,  whackin'  him  on  the  head,  an'  down 
he  wint,  shouldher  over  shouldher  like 
a  hill-side  slippin'  afther  rain.  '  Now,' 
sez  I,  slidin'  down  his  nose  an'  runnin' 
to  the  front  av  him,  '  you  will  see  the 
man  that's  betther  than  you.' 

"His  big  head  was  down  betune 
his  big  forefeet,  an'  they  was  twisted 
in  sideways  like  a  kitten's.  He  looked 
the  picture  av  innocince  an'  forlorn- 
someness,  an'  by  this  an'  that  his  big 
hairy  undherlip  was  thremblin,'  an' 
he  winked  his  eyes  together  to  kape 
from  cryin'.  '  For  the  love  av  God,'  I 
sez,  clean  forgettin'  he  was  a  dumb 
baste ;  c  don't  take  ut  to  heart  so. 
Aisy,  be  aisy/  I  sez  ;  an'  wid  that  I 
robbed  his  cheek  an'  betune  his  eyes 
an'  the  top  av  his  thrunk,  talkin'  all 


the  time.  'Now,'  sez  I,  'I'll  make 
you  comfortable  for  the  night.  Send 
wan  or  two  childher  here,'  I  sez  to  the 
sergeant  who  was  watchin'  to  see  me 
killed.  '  He'll  rouse  at  the  sight  av 
a  man. 

"  You  got  bloomin'  clever  all  of  a 
sudden,"  said  Ortheris.  "  'Ow  did  you 
come  to  know  'is  funny  little  ways 
that  soon  ? " 

"Bekase,"  said  Terence  with  em- 
phasis, "bekase  I  bad  conquered  the 
beggar,  my  son." 

"  Ho ! "  said  Ortheris  between  doubt 
and  derision,  "  G'  on." 

"  His  mahout's  child  an'  wan  or  two 
other  line-babies  came  runnin'  up,  not 
bein'  afraid  av  anything,  an'  some  got 
wather,  an'  I  washed  the  top  av  his 
poor  sore  head,  (begad,  I  had  done  him 
to  a  turn !)  an'  some  picked  the  pieces 
av  carts  out  av  his  hide,  an'  we  scraped 
him,  an'  handled  him  all  over,  an'  we 
put  a  thunder-in'  big  poultice  av  neem- 
leaves  (the  same  that  ye  stick  on  a 
pony's  gall)  on  his  head,  an'  it  looked 
like  a  smokin'-cap,  an'  we  put  a  pile 
av  young  sugar-cane  forninst  him,  an' 
he  began  to  pick  at  ut.     '  Now,'  sez  I, 
set  tin'  down   on  his  fore-foot,   'we'll 
have  a  dhrink,  an'  let  bygones  be.' 
I  sent  a  naygur-child  for  a  quart  av 
arrack,   an'   the   sergeant's   wife   she 
sint  me  out  four  fingers  av  whisky, 
an'  whin  the  liquor  came  I  cud  see  by 
the   twinkle   in  Ould  Typhoon's   eye 
that  he  was  no  more  a  stranger  to  ut 
than  me, — worse  luck,  than  me  !     So 
he  tuk  his  quart  like  a  Christian,  an' 
thin  I  put  his   shackles   on,  chained 
him  fore  an'  aft  to  the  pickets,  an' 
gave  him  my  blessin',  an'  wint  back 
to  barricks." 

"  And  after ?"  I  said  in  the  pause. 
"Ye  can  guess,"  said  Mulvaney. 
"  There  was  confusion,  an'  the  colonel 
gave  me  ten  rupees,  an'  the  adj'tant 
gave  me  five,  an'  my  comp'ny  captain 
gave  me  five,  an'  the  men  carried  me 
round  the  barricks  shoutin'." 

"  Did  you  go  to  Clink? "  said  Ortheris. 

"  I  niver  heard  a  word  more  about 

the  misundherstandin'  wid  Kearney's 

beak,  if  that's  what  you  mane;   but 

sev'ril  av  the  bhoys  was  tuk  off  sudden 
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to  the  Holy  Christians'  Hotel  that 
night.  Small  blame  to  thim, — they 
had  twenty  rupees  in  dhrinks.  I  wint 
to  lie  down  an1  sleep  ut  off,  for  I  was 
as  done  an'  double  done  as  him  there 
in  the  lines.  "lis  no  small  thing  to  go 
ride  elephints.  Subsequint,  me  an' 
the  Venerable  Father  av  Sin  became 
mighty  friendly.  1  wud  go  down  to 
the  lines,  whin  I  was  in  dishgrace,  an' 
spend  an  afthernoon  collogin'  wid 
him  ;  he  chewin'  wan  stick  av  sugar- 
cane an1  me  another,  as  thick  as 
thieves.  He'd  take  all  I  had  out  av 
my  pockets  an'  put  ut  back  again,  an' 
now  an'  thin  I'd  bring  him  beer  for 
his  dijistin',  an'  I'd  give  him  advice 
about  bein'  well  behaved  an'  keepin' 
off  the  books.  Afther  that  he  wint 
the  way  av  the  army,  an'  that's  bein' 
thransferred  as  soon  as  you've  made  a 
good  friend." 

"  So  you  never  saw  him  again  1 "  I 
demanded. 

"Do  you  believe  the  first  half  av 
the  affair?  "  said  Terence. 

'Til  wait  till  Learoyd  comes,"  I 
said  evasively.  Except  when  he  was 
carefully  tutored  by  the  other  two  and 
the  immediate  money-benefit  explained, 
the  Yorkshireman  did  not  tell  lies ; 
and  Terence,  I  knew,  had  a  profligate 
imagination. 

"There's  another  part  still,"  said 
Mulvaney.     "  Ortheris  was  in  that." 

"Then  I'll  believe  it  all,"  I 
answered,  not  from  any  special  be- 
lief in  Ortheris' s  word,  but  from  desire 
to  learn  the  rest.  He  stole  a  pup 
from  me  once  when  our  acquaintance 
was  new,  and  with  the  little  beast 
stifling  under  his  overcoat,  denied  not 
only  the  theft  but  that  he  ever  was 
interested  in  dogs. 

"  That  was  at  the  beginnin'  av  the 
Afghan  business,"  said  Mulvaney ; 
"  years  afther  the  men  that  had  seen 
me  do  the  thrick  was  dead  or  gone 
home.  I  came  not  to  speak  av  ut  at 
the  last  bekase, — bekase  I  do  not  care 
to  knock  the  face  av  ivry  man  that 
calls  me  a  liar.  At  the  very  begin- 
nin' av  the  marchin'  I  wint  sick  like  a 
fool.  I  had  a  boot-gall,  but  I  was  all 
for  keepin'  up  wid  the  rig' mint  and 


such  like   foolishness.     So   I   finished 
up  wid  a  hole  in  my  heel  that  you  cad 
ha'  dhruv  a  tent-peg  into.    Faith,  how 
often  have  I  preached  that  to  recruit- 
ies  since,  for  a  warnin'  to  thim  to  look 
afther  their  feet !     Our  docthor,  who 
knew  our  business  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  sez  to  me,  in  the  middle  av   the 
Tangi   Pass   it   was :    *  That's    sheer 
damned  carelessness,'  sez  he.      '  How 
often  have  I  tould  you  that  a  marchin' 
man  is  no  stronger  than  his  feet, — 
his  feet, — his  feet ! '  he  sez.     '  Now  to 
hospital   you   go,'  he   sez,  '  for  three 
weeks,  an  expense  to  your  Quane  an' 
a   nuisince  to  your  counthry.     Next 
time,'    sez     he,   'perhaps    you'll   put 
some  av  the  whisky  you  pour  down 
your  throat,  an'  some  av  the  tallow 
you   put   into   your   hair,    into    your 
socks,'  sez  he.     Faith,  he  was  a  just 
man.     So  soon  as  we  come  to  the  head 
av  the  Tangi  I  wint  to  hospital,  hop- 
pin'  on  wan  fut,  woild  wid  disappoint- 
ment.    'Twas  a  field-hospital  (all  flies 
an'  native  apothecaries  an'  liniment) 
dhropped,  in  a  way  av  speakin',  close 
by  the  head  av  the  Tangi     The  hospi- 
tal guard  was  ravin'  mad  wid  us  sick 
for    keepin'   thim  there,  an'  we  was 
ravin'  mad  at  bein'  kept ;  an'  through 
the  Tangi,  day  an'  night  an'  night  an' 
day,  the  fut   an'  horse   an'  guns   an' 
commissariat   an'   tents  an'  followers 
av   the   brigades   was  pourin'  like   a 
coffee-mill.     The  doolies  came  dancin' 
through,  scores  an'  scores  av  thim,  an' 
they'd  turn  up  the  hill  to  hospital  wid 
their  sick,  an'  I  lay  in  bed  nursin'  my 
heel,  an'  hearin'  the  men  bein'  tuk  out. 
I  remimber  wan  night  (the  time  I  was 
tuk   wid   fever)  a  man  came  rowlin' 
through  the  tents  an',  '  Is  there  any 
room  to  die  here  V    he  sez ;   '  there's 
none  wid  the  columns ' ;  an'  at  that 
he  dropped  dead  acrost  a  cot,  an'  thin 
the    man   in    ut   began  to  complain 
against  dyin'  all  alone  in    the    dust 
undher  dead  men.     Thin  I  must  ha' 
turned  mad  with  the  fever,  an'  for  a 
week  I  was  prayin'  the  saints  to  stop 
the    noise    av    the    columns     movin' 
through  the  Tangi.   Gun-wheels  it  was 
that  wore  my  head   thin.     Ye  know 
how  'tis  wid  fever? " 
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We  nodded  ;  there  was  no  need  to 
explain. 

"Gun-wheels  an'  feet  an'  people 
shoutin',  but  mostly  gun -wheels. 
'Twas  neither  night  nor  day  to  me  for 
a  week.  In  the  mornin1  they'd  rowl 
op  the  tent-flies,  an'  we  sick  cud  look 
at  the  Pass  an'  considher  what  was 
comin'  next.  Horse,  fut,  or  guns, 
they'd  be  sure  to  dhrop  wan  or  two 
sick  wid  us  an'  we'd  get  news.  Wan 
mornin',  whin  the  fever  hild  off  of  me, 
I  was  watchin'  the  Tangi,  an'  'twas 
just  like  the  picture  on  the  backside 
av  the  Afghan  medal, — men  an'  ele- 
phints  an'  guns  comin'  wan  at  a  time 
crawlin'  out  of^rdhrain." 

"  It  were  A  dhrain,"  said  Ortheris 
with  feelingji  •'  I've  fell  out  an*  been 
sick  in  the  Tangi  twice ;  an'  wot  turns 
my  innards  ain't  no  bloom  in'  vi'lets 
neither." 

"  The  Pass  give  a  twist  at  the  end, 
so  everything  phot  out  suddint  an' 
they'd  built  a  throop-bridge  (mud  an' 
dead  mules)  over  a  nullah  at  the  head 
av  ut.  I  lay  an'  counted  the  elephints 
(gun-elephints)  thryin'  the  bridge  wid 
their  thrunks  an'  rolling  out  sagacious. 
The  fifth  elephint's  head  came  round 
the  corner,  an'  he  threw  up  his  thrunk, 
an'  he  fetched  a  toot,  an'  there  he 
shtuck  at  the  head  of  the  Tangi  like 
a  cork  in  a  bottle.  '  Faith/  thinks  I 
to  mysilf,  'he  will  not  thrust  the 
bridge ;  there  will  be  throuble.' " 

"Trouble!  My  Gawd!"  said  Or- 
theris. "  Terence,  /  was  be'ind  that 
blooming  'uttee  up  to  my  stock  in 
dust.     Trouble!" 

"  Tell  on  then,  little  man ;  I  only 
saw  the  hospital  end  av  ut."  Mul- 
vaney  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  as  Ortheris  heaved  the  dogs  aside 
and  went  on. 

"  We  was  escort  to  them  guns,  three 
comp'nies  of  us,"  he  said.  "  Dewey 
was  our  major,  an'  our  orders  was  to 
roll  up  anything  we  come  across  in  the 
Tangi  an'  shove  it  out  t'other  end. 
Sort  o'  pop-gun  picnic,  see?  We'd 
rolled  up  a  lot  o'  hizy  beggars  o'  native 
followers,  an'  souie  commissariat  sup- 
plies i  hat  was  bivoo-whackin'  for  ever 
seemin'ly,  an'  all  the  sweepin's  of  'arf 


a  dozen  things  what  ought  to  'ave  bin 
at  the  front  weeks  ago,  an'  Dewey,  he 
sez  to  us :  '  You're  most  'eart-breakin' 
sweeps,'  'e  sez.  '  For  'eving's  sake,' 
sez  'e,  *  do  a  little  sweepin'  now.'  So 
we  swep', — s'welp  me,  'ow  we  did 
sweep  'em  along !  There  was  a  full 
reg'ment  be'ind  us ;  most  anxious  to 
get  on  they  was ;  an1  they  kep'  on 
sendin'  to  us  with  the  colonel's  com- 
pliments, an'  what  in  'ell  was  we  stop- 
pin'  the  way  for,  please?  Oh,  they 
was  partie'lar  polite  !  So  was  Dewey  ! 
'  E  sent  'em  back  wot-for,  an'  'e  give 
us  wot  for,  an'  we  give  the  guns  wot-, 
for,  an'  they  give  the  commissariat 
wot-for,  an'  the  commissariat  give  first- 
class  extry  wot-for  to  the  native  fol- 
lowers, an'  on  we'd  go  again  till  we 
was  stuck,  an'  the  'ole  Pass  'ud  be 
swimmin'  Allelujah  for  a  mile  an'  a 
'arf.  We  'adn't  no  tempers,  nor  no 
seats  to  our  trousies,  an'  our  coats  an' 
our  rifles  was  chucked  in  the  carts,  so 
as  we  might  ha'  been  cut  up  any 
minute,  an'  we  was  doin'  drover-work. 
That  was  wot  it  was ;  drovin1  on  the 
Islin'ton  road ! 

"  I  was  close  up  at  the  'ead  of  the 
column  when  we  saw  the  end  of  the 
Tangi  openin'  out  ahead  of  us,  an'  I 
sez  :  *  The  door's  open,  boys.  'Oo'll 
git  to  the  gall'ry  fust  ? '  1  sez.  Then 
I  saw  Dewey  screwin'  'is  bloomin  eye- 
glass in  'is  eye  an'  lookin'  straight  on. 
*  Propped, — ther  beggar  ! '  he  sez  ;  an' 
the  be'ind  end  o'  that  bloomin'  old 
'uttee  was  shinin'  through  the  dust 
like  a  bloomin'  61d  moon  made  o'  tar- 
paulin. Then  we  'alted,  all  chock  a 
block  one  atop  o'  the  other,  an'  right 
at  the  back  o'  the  guns  there  sails 
in  a  lot  o'  silly  grinnin'  camels,  what 
the  commissariat  was  in  charge  of — 
sailin'  away  as  if  they  was  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  an'  squeezin'  our 
men  most  awful.  The  dust  was  that 
up  you  couldnjj  see  your  'and ;  an' 
the  more  we  'it  'em  on  the  'ead  the 
more  their  drivers  sez,  '  Accha ! 
Accha  ! '  an'  by  Gawd  it  was  '  at  yer ' 
before  you  knew  where  you  was.  An' 
that  'uttee' 8  be'ind  end  stuck  in  the 
Pass  good  an'  tight,  an'  no  one  knew 
wot  for. 
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"  Fust  thing  we  'ad  to  do  was  to 
fight  they  bloomin'  camels.  I  wasn't 
goin'  to  be  eat  by  no  bull-oont ;  so 
I  'eld  up  my  trousies  with  one  'and, 
standin'  on  a  rock,  an'  'it  away  with 
my  belt  at  every  nose  I  saw  bobbin1 
above  me.  Then  the  camels  fell  back, 
an'  they  'ad  to  fight  to  keep  the  rear- 
guard an'  the  native  followers  from 
crushin'  into  them;  an'  the  rear- 
guard 'ad  to  send  down  the  Tangi  to 
warn  the  other  reg'ment  that  we  was 
blocked.  I  'eard  the  mahouts  shoutin 
in  front  that  the  'uttee  wouldn't  cross 
the  bridge ;  an'  I  saw  Dewey  skip- 
pin'  about  through  the  dust  like  a 
musquito  worm  in  a  tank.  Then  our 
comp'nies  got  tired  o'  waitin'  an' 
began  to  mark  time,  an'  some  goat 
struck  up  Tom/my,  make  room  for  yowr 
Uixcle.  A  f  ter  that,  you  couldn't  neither 
see  nor  breathe  nor  'ear ;  an'  there  we 
was,  singin'  bloomin'  serenades  to  the 
end  of  a'  elephant  that  don't  care  for 
tunes !  I  sung  too ;  I  couldn't  do 
nothin'  else.  They  was  strengthenin' 
the  bridge  in  front,  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  'uttee.  By  an'  by  a'  orf'cer  caught 
me  by  the  throat  an'  choked  the  sing 
out  of  me.  So  I  caught  the  next  man 
I  could  see  by  the  throat  an'  choked 
the  sing  out  of  'im." 

"  What's  the  difference  between  be- 
ing choked  by  an  officer  and  being 
hit  V  I  asked,  remembering  a  little 
affair  in  which  Ortheris's  honour  had 
been  injured  by  his  lieutenant. 

"  One's  a  bloomin'  lark,  an'  one's 
a  bloomin'  insult ! "  said  Ortheris. 
"  Besides,  we  was  on  service,  an'  no 
one  cares  what  an  orf'cer  does  then, 
s'long  as  'e  gets  our  rations  an'  don't 
get  us  unusual  cut  up.  After  that  we 
got  quiet,  an'  I  'eard  Dewey  say 
that  'e'd  court-martial  the  lot  of  us 
soon  as  we  was  out  of  the  Tangi. 
Then  we  give  three  cheers  for  Dewey 
an'  three  more  for  the  Tangi ;  an'  the 
' uttee 's  be'ind  end  was  stickin'  in  the 
Pass,  so  we  cheered  that.  Then  they 
said  the  bridge  had  been  strengthened, 
an'  we  give  three  cheers  for  the 
bridge  ;  but  the  'uttee  wouldn't  move  a 
bloomin'  hinch.  Not  'im  !  Then  we 
cheered  'im  again,  an'  Kite  Dawson, 


that  was  corner-man  at  all  the  sing- 
songs  ('e  died  on  the  way  down)  began 
to  give  a  nigger  lecture  on  the  be'ind 
ends  of  elephants,  an'  Dewey,  'e  tried 
to  keep  'is  face  for  a  minute,  but. 
Lord,  you  couldn't  do  such  when  Elite 
was  playin'  the  fool  an'  askin'  whether 
fe  mightn't  'ave  leave  to  rent  a 
bloomin'  villa  an'  raise  'is  orphan 
children  in  the  Tangi,  'cos  'e  couldn't 
get  'ome  no  more.  Then  up  come  a 
orf'cer  (mounted,  like  a  fool,  too)  from 
the  reg'mint  at  the  back  with  some 
more  of  his  colonel's  pretty  little  com- 
pliments,  an'  what  was  this  delay, 
please.  We  sung  'im  There's  another 
bloomin'  row  downstairs  till  'is  'orse 
bolted,  an'  then  we  give  'im  three 
cheers ;  an'  Kite  Dawson  sez  'e  was 
goin'  to  write  to  The  Times  about  the 
awful  state  of  the  streets  in  Afghanis- 
tan. The  'uttee's  be'ind  end  was 
stickin'  in  the  Pass  all  the  time.  At 
last  one  o'  the  mahouts  came  to  Dewey 
an'  sez  something.  '  Oh  Lord ! '  sez 
Dewey,  '  /  don't  know  the  beggar's 
visiting-list !  I'll  give  'im  another  ten 
minutes  an'  then  I'll  shoot  'im.' 
Things  was  gettin'  pretty  dusty  in  the 
Tangi,  so  we  all  listened.  '  'E  wants 
to  see  a  friend,'  sez  Dewey  out  loud  to 
the  men,  an'  'e  mopped  'is  forehead  an' 
sat  down  on  a  gun-tail. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  'ow  the 
reg'ment  shouted.  '  That's  all  right,' 
we  sez.  *  Three  cheers  for  Mister 
Winterbottom's  friend,'  sez  we.  '  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?  Pass  the 
word  for  old  Swizzletail's  wife,' — and 
such  like.  Some  o'  the  men  they 
didn't  laugh.  They  took  it  same  as  if 
it  might  have  been  a'  introduction  like, 
'cos  they  knew  about  'uttees.  Then 
we  all  run  forward  over  the  guns  an' 
in  an'  out  among  the  elephants'  legs, 
— Lord,  I  wonder  'arf  the  comp'nies 
wasn't  squashed — an'  the  next  thing  I 
saw  was  Terence  'ere,  lookin'  like  a 
sheet  o'  wet  paper,  comin'  down  the  'ill- 
side  wid  a  sergeant.  ''Strewth,'  I 
sez.  '  I  might  ha'  knowed  'e'd  be  at 
the  bottom  of  any  cat's  trick,'  sez  I. 
Now  you  tell  wot  'appened  your  end  ?  " 

"  I  lay  be  the  same  as  you  did,  little 
man,   listenin'  to  the  noises  an'  the 
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bhoys  singin'.  Presintly  I  heard 
whisperin'  an'  the  doctor  sayin',  '  Get 
out  av  this,  wakin'  my  sick  wid  your 
jokes  about  elephints.'  An'  another 
man  sez,  all  angry :  '  'Tis  a  joke  that  is 
stoppin'  two  thousand  men  in  the 
Tangi.  That  son  av  sin  av  a  haybag 
av  an  elephint  sez,  or  the  mahouts  sez 
for  him,  that  he  wants  to  see  a  friend, 
an'  he'll  not  lift  hand  or  fut  till  he 
finds  him.  I'm  wore  out  wid  inthro- 
jucin'  sweepers  an'  coolies  to  him,  an' 
his  hide's  as  full  o'  bay' net  pricks  as 
a  musquito-net  av  holes,  an'  I'm  here 
un dher  ordhers,  docther  dear,  to  ask  if 
any  one,  sick  or  well,  or  alive  or  dead, 
knows  an  elephint.  I'm  not  mad,'  he 
sez,  settin'  on  a  box  av  medical  com- 
forts. « 'Tis  my  ordhers,  an'  'tis  my 
mother,'  he  sez,  '  that  would  laugh  at 
me  for  the  father  av  all  fools  to-day. 
Does  any  wan  here  know  an  elephint  1 ' 
We  sick  was  all  quiet. 

" '  Now  you've  had  your  answer,'  sez 
the  doctor.     l  Go  away.' 

" '  Hould  on,'  I  sez,  thinkin'  misti- 
ways  in  my  cot,  an'  I  did  not 
know  my  own  voice.  *  I'm  by  way  av 
bein'  acquainted  wid  an  elephint,  my- 
self/ I  sez. 

" '  That's  delirium,'  sez  the  doctor. 
'  See  what  you've  done,  sergeant.  Lie 
down,  man,'  he  sez,  seein'  me  thryin' 
to  get  up. 

""Tis  not,'  I  sez.  'I  rode  him 
round  Cawnpore  barricks.  He  will 
not  ha'  forgotten.  I  bruk  his  head 
wid  a  rifle.' 

" '  Mad  as  a  coot,'  sez  the  doctor, 
an'  thin  he  felt  my  head.  '  It's  quare,' 
sez  he.  '  Man,'  he  sez,  '  if  you  go,  d' 
you  know  'twill  either  kill  or  cure  1 ' 

"  '  What  do  I  care V  sez  L  'If  I'm 
mad,  'tis  better  dead.' 

" '  Faith,  that's  sound  enough," 
sez  the  doctor.  '  You've  no  fever  on 
you.' 

"'Come  on,'  sez  the  sergeant. 
1  We're  all  mad  to-day,  an'  the  throops 
are  wantin'  their  dinner.'  He  put 
his  arm  round  av  me  an'  I  came  into 
the  sun,  the  hills  an'  the  rocks  skip- 
pin'  big  giddy-go-rounds.  '  Seventeen 
years  have  I  been  in  the   army,'  sez 


the  sergeant,  '  an'  the  days  av  meri- 
cles  are  not  done.  They'll  be  givin'  us 
more  pay  next.  Begad,'  he  sez,  'the 
brute  knows  you  ! ' 

"  Ould  Obstructionist  was  screamin' 
like  all  possist  whin  I  came  up,  an'  I 
heard  forty  million  men  up  the  Tangi 
8houtin',  '  He  knows  him  ! '  Thin  the 
big  thrunk  came  round  me  an'  I  was 
nigh  fainting  wid  weakness.  '  Are  you 
well,  Malachi  1 '  I  sez,  givin'  him  the 
name  he  answered  to  in  the  lines. 
'  Malachi,  my  son,  are  you  well  ? '  sez 
I,  '  for  I  am  not.'  At  that  he  thrum- 
peted  again  till  the  Pass  rang  to  ut, 
an'  the  other  elephints  tuk  it  up. 
Thin  I  got  a  little  strength  back. 
'  Down,  Malachi,'  I  sez,  '  an  put  me 
up,  but  touch  me  tendher  for  I  am  not 
good.'  He  was  on  his  knees  in  a 
minut  an'  he  slung  me  up  as  gentle  as 
a  girl.  '  Go  on  now,  my  son,'  I  sez. 
4  You're  blockin'  the  road.'  He  fetched 
wan  more  joyous  toot,  an'  swung  grand 
out  av  the  head  av  the  Tangi,  his  gun- 
gear  clankin'  on  his  back ;  an'  at  the 
back  av  him  there  wint  the  most 
amazin'  shout  I  iver  heard.  An'  thin 
I  felt  my  head  shpin,  an'  a  mighty 
sweat  bruk  out  on  me,  an'  Malachi  was 
growin'  taller  an'  taller  to  me  settin' 
on  his  back,  an'  I  sez,  foolish  like  an' 
weak,  smilin,  all  round  an'  about, 
'  Take  me  down,'  I  sez,  « or  I'll  fall.' 

"  The  next  I  renumber  was  lyin'  in 
my  cot  again,  limp  as  a  chewed  rag 
but  cured  of  the  fever,  an'  the  Tangi 
as  empty  as  the  back  av  my  hand. 
They'd  all  gone  up  to  the  front,  an' 
ten  days  later  I  wint  up  too,  havin' 
blocked  an'  unblocked  an  entire  army 
corps.  What  do  you  think  av  ut, 
sorr  % " 

"I'll  wait  till  I  see  Learoyd,"  I 
repeated. 

"  Ah'm  here,"  said  a  shadow  from 
among  the  shadows.  "Ah've  heard 
t'  tale  too." 

"Is  it  true,  Jockl" 

"  Ay  ;  thrue  as  t'owd  bitch  has  get- 
ten  t'mange.  Orth'ris,  yo'  maun't  let 
t'dawgs  hev  owt  to  do  wi'  her." 

Kudyard  Kipling. 
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Just  thirty-one  years  ago,  in  the  sum- 
mer following  the  Pekin  Campaign,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Fleming,  C.B.,  late 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the 
British  Army,  who  was  then  attached 
to  the  Expeditionary  Force,  I  rode 
oyer  the  country  to  the  east  of  Fekin. 
It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
unknown  land,  and  we  (being  both 
considerably  younger  then  than  we  are 
now)  were  as  curious  to  see  what  might 
be  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Great  Wall 
as  Alice  was  to  see  what  was  behind 
the  looking-glass.  The  bleakness  of 
the  low  plain  round  Tientsin  (which 
was  our  starting  point)  threw  into 
prominence  the  comparative  wealth  of 
the  higher  country  that  stretches 
thence  north  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  east  to  the  point  where  the 
chain  runs  into  the  sea  at  Shan-hai- 
Kwan,  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Wall ;  and  our  journey  afforded  un- 
failing sources  of  interest  in  various 
ways.  Travellers  scan  the  surface  of 
a  country  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  the  comments  of  my  companion 
and  myself  on  the  march  were  no 
doubt  of  the  ordinary  kind.  What  a 
rich  agricultural  country !  What  a 
plateau  for  a  railway  !  What  splen- 
did ground  for  cavalry  (barring 
sunken  roads  and  innumerable  gulches 
cut  deep  into  the  loess  by  the  summer 
torrents) !  That  is  how  the  explorer 
(amateur  or  professional)  labels  off 
the  territories  of  alien  races.  At  all 
events  it  is  very  interesting  to  have 
had  the  opportunity,  after  so  many 
years,  of  going  once  more  over  the 
same  ground  under  such  new,  and 
then  unforeseen,  conditions ;  for  I 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying Mr.  Kinder,  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  new  railway,  on  a  survey 
of  the  line,  visiting  the  various 
sections  and   arranging  the  work  in 


different  stages.  The  rate  of  travel  is 
agreeably  slow,  the  sky  incomparably 
blue,  the  very  sea  is  freezing,  and  the 
climate  is  perfect.  With  a  daily 
average  of  three  hours  in  the  saddle 
and  as  many  on  foot  during  sunshine, 
we  "  dine  with  Gipsy  John "  each 
night  in  well-warmed  quarters  with 
consuming  gusto.  For  even  when  no 
other  accommodation  than  that  of  a 
Chinese  hostelry  is  obtainable,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  comfort  can  be 
secured  (where  heat  and  comfort  are 
nearly  synonymous  terms)  by  heating 
the  k'angs,  or  brick  bed-places,  which 
have  a  fire-place  underneath  with  flues 
conducting  the  hot  air  all  under  the  bed. 
An  armful  or  so  of  sorghum  stalks 
suffices  to  warm  a  k'ang  in  half-an- 
hour,  and  the  heat  is  retained  for  a 
whole  night  without  any  more  fire. 

WTiile  the  engineers  are  busy  with 
their  pegs  and  levels,  I  have  leisure  to 
linger  on  the  landscape,  to  note  the 
very  striking  increase  in  the  outward 
and  visible  prosperity  of  the  country 
during  these  thirty-one  years,  the 
growth  of  the  villages  in  number, 
importance,  and  style,  to  gaze  from 
where  I  write  on  the  clear  outlines  of 
the  mountains  among  whose  burning 
crags  Fleming  came  near  losing  his 
life  in  1861,  and  to  wonder  what  the 
world  would  have  lost  had  his  light 
been  extinguished  in  its  then  ante- 
meridian period.  He,  by  the  way, 
like  a  dutiful  soldier,  named  the  peak 
where  he  had  the  adventure  after  his 
chief  Staveley,  as  he  has  related  in  his 
Travels  on  Horseback  in  Manchu 
Tartary ;  but  whether  geographers 
have  respected  the  christening,  I  have 
no  means  at  hand  of  determining. 

The  construction  of  railroads  neces- 
sarily assumes  special  features  in 
every  land,  and  those  of  China  are  so 
peculiar  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
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country  that  they  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
The  line  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  now  making  (for  the  hollow 
fiction  of  a  company  in  which  there 
were  no  shareholders  has  been  finally 
discarded),  extends  from  a  place 
called  Kuych,  some  ten  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Kaiping,  the  terminal 
point  of  the  line  of  the  "  China  Kail- 
way  Company  "  (so  called),  to  Shan- 
hai-Kwan,  where  the  Great  Wall  meets 
the  sea.  The  length  will  be  eighty-five 
miles.  The  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  easy  one,  presenting  nothing  that 
can  be  called  engineering  "  difficul- 
ties," and  very  few  important  engi- 
neering operations.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  bridge  over  the  Lan  river,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  in  spans  of 
two  hundred  feet  (speaking  roughly), 
and  some  rock-cutting  near  the  eastern 
terminus.  The  purchase  of  land  has  so 
far  given  little  trouble,  while  material 
and  labour  are  equally  abundant  and 
cheap.  Bails  and  bridges  are  imported 
from  abroad,  contracted  for  by  public 
tender,  the  successful  competitors  being 
English,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known. 
The  bridge  for  Lanchow  is  being  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  the  consulting  engineer 
of  the  railway  for  that  class  of  work. 

The  railway  now  running  in  this 
province  is  one  hundred  miles  long 
from  Tientsin,  by  Tongku,  to  Kuych 
aforesaid.  It  is  a  mineral  line,  but  to 
each  train  there  are  passenger  carriages 
attached.  Its  purpose,  commercially 
speaking,  is  to  serve  the  two  col- 
lieries at  Tongshan  and  Lin  Si, 
which,  by  means  of  the  rail  and  good 
steam  colliers,  are  able  now  to  send 
their  product  as  far  south  as  Canton. 
The  true  meaning  of  both  the  existing 
and  the  projected  line  is,  however,  not 
commercial,  but  political.  The  Govern- 
ment has  for  some  years  past  been 
slowly  taking  in  the  idea  that,  for 
its  own  security,  it  ought  to  have  a 
railway  to  connect  the  northern  ex- 
tremities with  what  it  considers,  per- 
haps erroneously,  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Not  being  indigenous,  but 
purely  exotic,  this  idea  has  been  very 


imperfectly  assimilated  by  the  natives, 
and  consequently  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  wavering  and  inconsistent 
manner,  as  if  there  were  conflicting 
influences  at  work,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another  getting  the  upper 
hand.  The  construction  of  the  new 
line  was  decreed  by  imperial  edict 
promulgated  several  yeais  ago,  and 
the  delay  in  putting  the  scheme  into 
execution  is  attributable  to  these 
opposing  influences.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  Chinese  that  they  never 
confront  an  obstacle,  but  wait  to  see 
if  peradventure  a  way  round  it  may 
not  be  found  A  trifling  obstruction 
at  once  throws  them  off  the  line.  Baron 
von  Bichthofen,  when  he  was  in  China, 
commenting  on  this  peculiarity,  ob- 
served that  on  their  public  roads 
loaded  vehicles  would  go  patiently 
for  years  round  some  stone  or  other 
object,  which  half-a-dozen  hands  could 
remove  once  for  all  in  a  trice.  This 
is  a  thread  woven  into  the  Chinese 
constitution.  There  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  in  the  summer  of  1890  in 
connection  with  a  contract  for  steel 
rails  for  this  very  line.  Tenders 
were  invited  for  June.  The  lowest 
in  price  was  an  English  maker  of  the 
first  rank,  and  it  was  without  hesita- 
tion accepted  by  the  railway  direc- 
tors. Thereupon  a  cry  was  set  up 
by  the  German  and  French  Ministers 
in  Fekin  operating  on  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  backed  by  the  respective 
Consuls  in  Tientsin  operating  on  Li 
Hung  Chang.  They  stormed  in  chorus 
at  the  favour  shown  to  the  English, 
even  insinuating  foul  play,  as  was  per- 
haps natural  to  some  of  them,  and  in 
plain  terms  demanded  a  share  of  the 
spoil  for  German  and  French  manufac- 
turers. One  official  denounced  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  appointment  as  an  in- 
sult to  his  country.  Instead  of  asserting 
their  independence,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, the  Chinese  officials  yielded  to 
the  clamour.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  in  their  defence,  that  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  moment  when 
the  whole  corps  diplomatique  were  sup- 
posed to  be  applying  united  pressure  to 
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the  Chinese  Government  on  account  of 
the  Yangtze  outrages.  Li  Hung  Chang 
ordered  the  railway  directors  to  cancel 
their  contract  with  the  English  rail- 
makers.  Of  course,  had  there  been  any 
one  to  stand  up  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
contract,  it  would  have  been  fulfilled  in 
spite  of  the  Franco-German  protests, 
but  there  was  none  to  lift  a  finger  on 
behalf  of  the  English  manufacturer 
and  justice.  While  bending  to 
the  blast,  however,  the  Viceroy  did 
not  give  the  order  to  either  German 
or  French  firms  at  their  own  prices, 
but,  as  usual,  waited,  and  ad- 
vertised for  new  tenders  for  the  4th 
of  November.  Again  the  English  firms 
were  the  cheapest,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  the  best,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  them.  But  so  terrified 
were  the  Administration  (now  become 
Imperial)  of  another  explosion,  that 
they  delayed  signing  the  contract  for 
some  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  were  closely  besieged  by  quite 
another  order  of  temptation  to  oblique 
dealing.  The  practical  result  has  been 
to  throw  back  the  construction  of  this 
line  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  for 
had  the  rails  been  on  hand  at  the  time 
originally  stipulated  for,  the  line  as 
far  as  Lanchow  would  have  been  com- 
plete and  ready  for  traffic  before  the 
end  of  1891. 

It  should  be  noted  as  an  interesting 
fact  in  a  notoriously  corrupt  country, 
that  the  railways  are  among  the 
cheapest  in  the  world.  The  precise 
cost  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as 
proper  accounts  are  not  kept ;  but  the 
expenditure  can  be  estimated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  independently  of  the 
"  office.1'  The  line  now  building  can- 
not cost  more  than  £5,000  per  mile, 
with  stations,  rolling-stock,  and  every- 
thing complete.  Adding  twenty  per 
cent,  for  contingencies — that  is  to  say, 
bonuses  and  such  extraneous  charges 
as  in  England  are  veiled  under  the 
general  denomination  of  "  Parliamen- 
tary expenses  " — the  extreme  cost  will 
not  exceed  £6,000per  mile,  or  £540,000 
in  all,  which  is  just  about  the  sum 
<2,000,000  taels)  appropriated  by  the 


Board  of  Revenue  annually  for  the 
construction  of  railways.  As,  how- 
ever, the  work  will  be  really  spread 
over  two  years,  the  appropriation  for 
the  second  year  will  be,  like  all  such 
unused  appropriations,  merged  in  the 
general  budget;  so  that  when  the 
funds  are  actually  required  they  will 
be  as  hard  to  obtain  as  if  no  appropria- 
tion had  been  made.  This  is,  in  fact, 
already  the  case  with  the  China  Rail- 
way fund,  which  it  is  suspected  has 
been  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the 
high  officials  have  a  more  direct  per- 
sonal interest  than  they  have  in  rail- 
ways. At  any  rate,  it  is  not  forth- 
coming when  wanted,  but  has  to  be 
extorted  by  instalments,  and  even 
collected  from  the  different  provinces 
which  have  been  taxed  to  provide  it. 

The  position  of  an  engineer  in  a 
country  like  China  is  naturally 
different  from  what  it  is  anywhere 
else.  He  serves  employers  who  under- 
stand nothing  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  who,  when  they  interfere  at  all, 
usually  make  the  most  childish  sug- 
gestions. A  man  who  is  personally 
and  professionally  conscientious  has 
therefore  to  make  his  employers  do 
what  is  right,  often  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances and  sometimes  in  spite  of  in- 
sinuations, with  which  rivals  or  jealous 
onlookers  are  too  apt  to  abuse  the 
uninstructed  ears  of  the  authorities. 
The  engineer's  difficulty  is  the  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  do  not 
spontaneously  give  any  man  credit  for 
doing  work  for  conscience1  sake  ;  and 
when  they  fail  to  find  proof  of  in- 
terested motives  in  any  of  their  ser- 
vants, are  apt  to  conclude  he  is  deep 
rather  than  immaculate.  They  do  not 
believe  in  ethical  miracles,  and  are  on 
the  whole  disposed  to  trust  a  man  who 
overtly  robs  them,  on  the  ground  that 
him  at  least  they  have  fathomed.  With 
masters  so  ignorant  and  so  incorri- 
gibly suspicious,  a  chief  engineer  of 
railways  is  perhaps  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  any  other  professional 
man,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
work,  though  plain  to  the  sight, 
must  always  be  beyond  the  apprecia- 
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tion  of  any  amateur.    What  has  been, 
perhaps,  of  most  interest  to  myself  on 
the  present  expedition,  is  overhearing 
the  constant  discussions  between  the 
chief  and  the  sectional  engineers  on 
the  details  of  their  work.     The  number 
of  small  things  to  be  considered  in  a 
strange  country  is  of  course  infinite : 
where  and    of    what  capacity  drains 
and  culverts  should  be ;  estimates  of 
summer    floods,    force    of    torrents, 
vagaries  of  drift  sand  at  the  different 
parts  of  the  line  ;  the  quality  of  stone 
to  be  used  here  and  there,  with  refer- 
ence  to  cost  and  probable    wearing 
qualities;  the  elevation  of  the  track 
to  suit  the  nature  of  soil ;  the  proper 
time  to  do  this  or  that  and  to  collect 
materials,  and  so  on,  all  with  a  view 
to  the  greatest  present    and    future 
economy.     Trivial  as   these   matters 
may  seem  in  detail,  it  is  only  by  the 
closest  attention  to  them  all  that  the 
capital  cost  of  the  line  can  be  kept  so 
low  as  it  has  been,  and  the  economical 
working  of  the  future  traffic  insured. 
Yet  these  things  might  be  nearly  all 
neglected  without  an  engineer  laying 
himself  open  to  any  serious  imputation, 
and  a  heavy  bill  would  not  perhaps 
cause  him  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Chinese.     For  although  working 
under  severe  injunctions  as  to  keeping 
down    expenses,  the    Chinese    direc- 
torate's   economy  takes   mostly    the 
form   which  is   familiarly  known  as 
"  sparing  at  the  spigot  and  letting  out 
at    the   bung-hole.1'      They  will,    for 
example,  sign  an  order  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  timber  or  iron 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  but  if 
it  is  a  question  of  supplying  a  country 
cart  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  severe 
and  protracted  pressure  has  to  be  used 
with  them,  because  it  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  their  experience.     One  grand 
element  of  economy  seems  wholly  be- 
yond Chinese  grasp;  that  is,  timing 
the  supply  of  material  so  that  import- 
ant  work  may  not   foe  stopped.     I 
found  them  haggling  over  a  trifling 
purchase  of  rubble  stone  for  a  piece  of 
work  which  was  most  urgently  required 
to  be  executed  before  the  winter,  and 


which,  for  want  of  the  broken  stone, 
must  now  wait  till  next  year.  Simi- 
larly the  preparations  for  the  large 
bridge  have  been  thrown  back  prob- 
ably six  months  because  the  directors 
dawdled  two  months  over  the  despatch 
of  a  quantity  of  timber,  waiting  for  a 
friend  of  their  own  to  get  the  job  of 
carrying  it.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances which  add  vexatiously  to  the 
capital  cost ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
in  matters  requiring  co-ordination  on 
any  great  scale  the  Chinese  are  con- 
stitutionally deficient,  and  foreigners, 
so  long  as  they  are  employed  at  all, 
will  probably  have  to  contend  with 
this  Chinese  characteristic. 

Where,  however,  labour,  and  fairly 
intelligent  labour,  is  so  abundant,  and 
commercial  energy  so  ubiquitous,  the 
engineer  has  many  advantages  to 
counteract  the  drawbacks  of  the  posi- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  a  very  small  staff 
suffices  for  the  execution  of  import- 
ant works.  On  this  eighty-five  miles  of 
road,  for  example,  there  are  only  five 
"  engineers  of  sections — one  Australian, 
one  Canadian,  one  Scotchman,  one 
Dane,  and  one  Irishman.  An  immense 
deal  of  the  drudgery  is  done  for  them  by 
natives.  All  material  is  supplied  and 
work  done  by  contract,  infinitely  sub- 
divided, and  the  engineer  is  not  re- 
quired tocheck  the  quantities  delivered, 
or  to  measure  earthworks  or  such  like, 
as  he  would  have  to  do  in  other 
countries.  An  account  office,  in  charge 
of  a  cashier,  accompanies  each  engineer 
of  section,  who  is  responsible  only  for 
the  work  being  done.  The  deep 
aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  foreigners 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
them  to  retain  in  their  own  hands 
everything  they  possibly  can,  and  to 
them  finance  is  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye. 

The  average  cost  of  earthworks  is 
l?d.  to  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  though 
the  extremes  go  considerably  below 
and  above  these  prices,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hands  that  can  be  put  on  a  job 
is  so  great  that  such  operations  can  be 
pushed  through  very  rapidly.  If  the 
Chinese  excel  in  anything  it  is  in  their 
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wonderful  aptitude  for  removing  earth. 
Valleys  rise  and  hills  are  levelled 
before  them  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Implements  are  furnished  to  the 
navvies  of  better  pattern  than  their 
own,  and  they  take  to  them  willingly. 
They  are  getting  to  understand  the 
manipulation  of  tip-waggons  on  light 
trams  so  well,  that  the  contractors  are 
enabled  to  estimate  at  a  lower  price 
for  work  on  which  they  have  the  use 
of  these  aids. 

The  wages  paid  to  labourers  are 
about  6d.  per  diem,  with  rations.  The 
workers  are  easily  contented,  demand- 
ing only  the  plainest  of  food,  while  for 
housing  they  are  satisfied  in  winter  to 
creep  all  together  under  a  long  low 
mat  shed  with  a  solid  back  to  the  north 
wind.  The  severity  of  the  weather, 
however,  usually  stops  all  such  work 
before  Christmas.  What  the  men  do 
when  they  retire  to  winter  quarters  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  Chinamen  have  a 
curious  hibernating  faculty,  whereby 
by  abstaining  from  muscular  exertion 
they  are  able  to  economise  considerably 
in  their  eating.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
when  wages  fall  below  a  certain  range, 
poor  people  sometimes  choose  not  to 
work,  because  they  consider  that  they 
would  have  to  take  more  food  to  repair 
the  waste  than  the  work  done  would 
produce. 

In  their  field-work  the  engineers 
naturally  receive  great  assistance  from 
the  Chinese  who  have  been  already 
trained,  and  who  in  many  instances 
develope  both  energy  and  intelligence 
under  foreign  discipline.  The  most 
useful  are  men  of  the  respectable 
lower  classes,  who  rise  and  prosper  on 
the  railway.  One  also  meets  along 
the  line  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
northern  treaty  ports,  who  gravitate 
to  this  sieve,  where,  under  practical 
tests,  the  chaff  is  quickly  separated 
from  the  wheat.  The  native  engineers 
who  have  been  educated  in  Europe 
or  America  have  not,  so  far,  proved 
successful ;  for  though  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  their  theoretical 
education,  and  could  pass  the  severest 
examination,  yet  when  left  to  them- 


selves they  are  unable  to  apply  what 
they  have  learned,  and  are  wholly 
lacking  in  originality.  They  also 
labour  under  the  common  disadvantage 
of  the  clan  system,  which  pursues  the 
Chinaman  everywhere,  with  probably 
worse  consequences  than  those  of  caste 
in  India.  Chinese  officials  never 
willingly  appoint  an  individual,  even 
to  the  meanest  post,  unless  he  is  a 
fellow-clansman  ;  and  in  the  valuable 
men  who,  irrespective  of  province,  rise 
by  foreign  selection,  the  native  officials 
see  neither  merit  nor  demerit  except 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  belongs  to 
their  own  or  to  some  other  clan. 
Hence  the  foreign  engineers  have  to 
be  guarded  in  commending  their 
deserving  native  assistants  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  jealous  attention  of  the 
Chinese  low  officials,  who,  instead  of 
promoting,  often  resort  to  Oriental 
devices  to  drive  the  meritorious  one 
from  the  service. 

It  is  the  clan  system  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ruining  the  Chinese  navy, 
and  rendering  it  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose of  peace  or  war  except  firing 
salutes  ;  and  it  will  ruin  every  other 
public  service  in  the  country,  if  not 
stamped  out.  Li  Hung  Chang's 
drilled  troops  are  largely  drafted  from 
his  native  province  Anhui,  as  if  a 
national  army  were  not  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  To  provide  for  natives  of 
Anhui  it  has  been  resolved  to  clear  out 
all  the  Cantonese  in  this  province,  an 
enterprising  people  by  whose  energy 
and  means  the  Tongshan  collieries  were 
opened,  and  who  have  consequently 
aroused  jealousy. 

The  Chinese  officials  on  the  railway 
are  the  nominally  responsible  parties, 
and  they  are  Chinese  officials ;  a 
term  which  to  any  one  who  has  lived 
long  in  China  sums  up  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  about  them.  The  railway 
in  all  its  parts  and  stages  is  to  them  a 
strange  and  inscrutable  thing,  whose 
mysteries  they-  are  slower  to  learn  than 
their  uneducated  fellow-countrymen, 
owing  to  their  minds  being  already 
saturated  with  a  kind  of  lore  which 
has   no  points   of    contact    with   the 
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novelties  introduced  by  the  trouble- 
some foreign  devils.  They  detest  the 
whole  undertaking,  which  does  not 
even  provide  such  means  of  enrichment 
as  any  purely  native  work  would 
do.  Custom  renders  it  derogatory  to 
them  to  handle  any  implement  heavier 
than  a  hair  pencil,  and  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  by  officials  is 
simply  entrusted  to  their  servants.  At 
the  head  office  things  are  scarcely 
better.  The  directors  are  men  who 
have  been  forced  into  an  unwelcome 
position,  who  have  no  feeling  for  the 
substantial  success  of  the  railway,  and 
no  appreciation  of  workmanlike  excel- 
lence ;  but  who  are  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  dilettante  who  can  talk 
superficially  of  velvet  and  varnish,  and 
show  from  illustrated  advertisements 
in  what  respects  the  Chinese  trains 
come  short  of  some  ideal  Brighton 
express  or  Philadelphia  flier,  especially 
when  the  glib  foreign  gentleman  hints 
at  the  profuse  lubrication  which  rail- 
way promotion  demands  in  other 
countries  and  which  is  only  compati- 
ble with  lavish  cost.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  has  probably  been  a  real 
hindrance  to  railway  extension  in 
China  that  the  native  system  of  finance 
was  not  allowed  free  play,  and  the  pro- 
moters enabled  to  appropriate  one- 
third  of  the  capital.  By  no  other 
method  are  the  higher  order  of  officials 
likely  to  be  ever  brought  to  interest 
themselves  actively  in  the  enterprise. 
The  syndicates  of  all  nations,  which 
have  been  assiduously  courting  the 
Chinese  Government  for  several  years 
past,  base  their  schemes  entirely  on  the 
corruptibility  of  Chinese  high  officials. 
What  has  enabled  the  Chinese,  with 
their  palms  itching  terribly  all  the 
time,  to  withstand  these  incessant 
temptations  has  been  the  national  fear 
and  hatred  of  foreigners — feelings 
which  have  no  more  thoroughgoing 
representative  than  Li  Hung  Chang 
himself,  who  makes  extensive  use  of 
foreigners  only  that  he  may  the  sooner 
rid  himself  of  them  altogether.  Very 
great  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  Kinder,  loyally 
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backed  up  by  the  London  agents, 
Messrs.  J.  Whittall  and  Co.,  for  the 
resolute  stand  he  has  made  against 
financial  abuses,  so  as  to  keep  the 
capital  and  the  working  expenses  of 
the  railway  down  to  the  lowest  point 
possible.  The  importance  of  this  policy 
in  a  poor  and  penurious  country  like 
China,  where  people  will  only  travel  by 
rail  to  economise  shoe-leather,  and 
where  the  first  class  carriages  are 
mostly  filled  by  free  passes,  needs  no 
argument. 

Though  the  line  now  being  con- 
structed is  actually  a  Government 
affair,  and  is  intended  for  military 
purposes,  the  Government  has  such  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  these  military 
purposes  ought  to  be  that  it  may  be 
long  ere  the  line  be  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  either  troops,  guns,  or 
stores.  There  is  at  any  rate  a 
risk  of  the  impulse  of  military 
use  expending  itself  before  its 
value  has  been  demonstrated,  in  which 
case,  or  perhaps  in  any  case,  the  fate  of 
the  railway  will  be  determined  by  its 
commercial  showing  alone.  Govern- 
ment enterprises  in  China  mean 
necessarily  large  and  ill-reckoned  ex- 
penditure ;  but  while  in  their  arsenals, 
fleets,  and  even  schools,  there  is  some 
visible  return  to  salve  the  conscience 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  there  i* 
nothing  in  the  prosaic  daily  work  of 
a  railway  carrying  coal,  stone,  and 
country  produce,  and  a  few  hundreds 
of  dirty  passengers,  to  furnish  a  coun- 
terpoise to  a  heavy  monthly  outlay. 
Were  such  an  outlay  to  be  faced,  there 
is  considerable  probability  that,  like 
most  other  good  things  in  China,  the 
railway  would  be  allowed  to  decay. 
In  the  interest  therefore  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  railways  ii» 
China,  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
first  essays  should  be  rendered  capable 
of  paying  their  way  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  How  this  eco- 
nomical necessity  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  generous  expenditure  which 
would  swell  the  stores  of  the  various 
directors  is  a  problem  of  which  the 
solution  is  not  quite  obvious. 
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The  data  for  estimating  the  earning 
power  of  Chinese  railways  are  as  yet 
scant,  but  patting  aside  the  purely 
local  advantage  of  the  mineral  traffic, 
the  receipts  from  passengers  may  be 
approximately  calculated.  On  the  line 
of  a  hundred  miles  now  open,  the  trains 
make  over  seven  hundred  miles  per 
diem  and  carry  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred passengers,  or  a  little  over  two 
per  train-mile.  The  fare  for  third 
class  is  £d.,  and  for  that  more  accom- 
modation is  provided  than  for  third 
class  passengers  in  any  other  country. 
The  second  class  is  hardly  worth  reck- 
oning, as  the  carriages  seem  only  to 
receive  the  overflow  of  the  third  class. 
As  for  the  first  class  it  is  a  factor  of 
dubious  value  to  the  company.  The 
foreigners,  who  all  pay,  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  monthly,  and 
they  complain  much  of  being  incom- 
moded by  crowds  of  Chinese,  who  are 
always  unpleasant  at  too  close  quarters 
and  few  of  whom  ever  show  a  ticket. 

A  word  about  the  political  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  construction. 
They  mostly  vanish  on  being  faced. 
The  country  hereabouts  happens  to  be 
not  only  a  comparatively  rich  agri- 
cultural district,  but  from  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  many  eminent  men 
whose  families  have  attained  and  re- 
tained importance,  it  is  full  of  grave- 
yards, ancient  and  modern,  which,  from 
the  groves  of  trees  planted  round  them, 
constitute  the  only  ornamental  feature 
of  the  country.  These  graves  are  cher- 
ished,not  alone  by  the  families  to  whom 
they  belong,  but  are  often  also  held  in 
reverence  by  the  population.  Even 
ancient  burial-grounds,  whose  owners 
have  become  extinct  as  a  family, 
are  in  many  cases  worshipped  by 
the  farmers  and  villagers  as  essen- 
tial to  the  luck  of  their  district.  Were 
the  Chinese  themselves  to  lay  out  a 
line  of  railway,  it  would  resemble  one 
of  their  roads,  which  are  all  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  surrounding  every- 
thing, in  keeping    with  the  Chinese 


characteristic  observed  by  Richthofen. 
Nothing  but  the  sinuosity  of  a  Chinese 
river  like  the  Peiho  would  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  twisting  of  a 
Chinese  railway,  unless  the  projecting 
engineer  laid  very  full  stress  on  the 
cost  and  danger  of  curves.  The  result 
of  these  tactics,  however,  is  that  by 
leisurely  negotiation  with  those  fami- 
lies whose  tombs  it  was  necessary  to 
acquire,  and  by  yielding  in  cases  where 
such  was  impracticable,  the  line  will 
come  out  respectably  straight. 

In  the  purchase  of  ground  the 
officials  engaged  have  experienced  no 
real  difficulty,  owners  generally  recog- 
nising that  the  enterprise  is  really  a 
Government  affair  and  for  the  general 
good.  All  the  land  required  has  been 
so  far  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from 
£10  to  £25  per  acre. 

Approaching  Shan-hai-Kwan,  the 
line  as  originally  laid  out  skirts  the 
sea  coast  at  one  point  within  a  couple 
of  miles.  An  ingenious  foreigner, 
who  is  rather  lavish  of  gratuitous 
advice  to  the  Chinese,  suggested  that 
the  railway  would  be  exposed  to  attack 
from  sea,  which  is  doubtless  true.  But 
the  characteristically  Chinese  remedy 
insisted  on  by  Li  Hung  Chang  is  that 
the  line  be  moved  two  miles  more  in- 
land, where  it  would  be  hidden  by 
rising  ground.  This  whim  has  accord- 
ingly been  humoured  at  the  expense  of 
a  considerable  deviation  and  some  heavy 
rock  cuttings,  adding  about  £25,000 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  and  with 
gradients  which  will  hamper  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  railway  for  all  time. 
What  renders  the  proceeding  so  futile 
is  that,  besides  there  being  many  other 
points  accessible  to  an  enemy,  whoever 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  cut  the 
line  would  certainly  not  be  deterred 
by  a  two-mile  march  over  an  easy 
country.  But  it  has  always  been  the 
Chinese  way  to  expeqt  an  enemy  to 
accommodate  his  strategy  to  their 
preparations. 

A.  Michie. 
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The  peculiar  genius  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  many  and  rapid 
changes  chronicled  in  French  history, 
make  the  relations  of  France  and 
the  Papacy  of  very  great  interest. 
The  relationship  may  be  looked  at 
from  two  points  of  view.  It  has  a 
purely  political  aspect ;  and  it  has 
also  a  social  aspect,  which,  though  it 
often  blends  with  the  former,  is  more 
of  a  domestic  character,  and  involves 
also  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
Let  us  consider  it  first  from  the 
former  point  of  view. 

France    was    long     held    as     "the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,"  and 
the    Popes    had    no     more    powerful 
allies      than    the      wearers     of    the 
French  crown.       Between  Rome  and 
Paris  the   best  relations   usually  ex- 
isted.    But   the   Revolution   changed 
all  this.     The  doctrines  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  became  the  fashion   of 
the  hour,  and  the  Church  was  robbed 
of  its  old  glories,  power,  and  authority. 
Under  the  Concordat  of  1801  (which 
still  remains  the  fundamental  law  of 
Church  and  State  in   France),   some 
sort   of    agreement   was    established, 
which  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
near  a  century,  and,  though  strained 
and  tested  to  the  uttermost,  still  remains 
in  force  to-day.     Almost  every  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical,  imperialist, 
or  republican,  seems  to  have  had  its 
quarrel  with  the  Church.     The  insults 
of  the  Jacobins  were  succeeded  by  the 
brutal  injuries  of  the  imperial  usurper. 
Napoleon  seized  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  laid  impious  hands  on  the 
persons  of  the  Popes.     Pius  VII.  died 
in  Valence,  and  Pius  VIII.  long  lan- 
guished in  the  fortress  of  Savona.     The 
French  clergy  were  treated  with  haughty 
severity.      A   document  recently  dis- 
covered has  revealed  the  fact  that,  in 
1812,  the  State  prisons  of  Vincennes, 


Fenestrelles,  and  Ham,  contained  no 
less  than  four  cardinals,  four  bishops, 
twosuperior-generals,  one  vicar-general, 
nine  canons,  and  thirty-eight  cures  and 
vicaires.       But    though    the    Roman 
Church  may  retreat,  it  never  concedes 
one  jot  of  its   pretensions,   and   the 
Church  still  remained  a  force  to   be 
reckoned   with.       This   was    a    fact 
which  Napoleon  was  quick  to  perceive, 
and  not  even  he  could  afford  to  main- 
tain a  conflict  with  so  powerful  a  body. 
He  prudently  determined  to  patch  up 
the  quarrel,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
the   Church   his   slave  and  his   tool. 
And  to  some    extent  he    succeeded. 
He  induced  the  Pope  to  crown  him  in 
Paris,  and  by  stress  of  violence  almost 
prevailed  upon  the  old  and  enfeebled 
Pontiff    to    transfer   his   government 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those 
of  the  Seine.     It  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  stroke  for  him  to  make  Paris 
the  centre  not  only  of  the  secular  but 
also  of  the   religious  world,  and  for 
himself  to  stand  forward  not  merely 
as  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  age, 
but  also  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
Christendom.      But  his  downfall  once 
more  exemplified  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.     With  the  restoration  a  period 
not  merely  of    peace  but  of    dignity 
was  restored  to    the   Church.      The 
claims   and   pretensions    of    the    old 
regime   were    eagerly   raised   and    as 
readily  allowed.      Then  once  more  the 
wheel  of  fortune  turned,  and  with  the 
advent  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen- 
king,  another  time  of  conflict  came  for 
the    Church.      The    nominee    of    the 
bourgeoisie,    the    king   had    nothing 
chivalrous  to  support  him  ;  it  was,  as 
Montalembert  said,  like  putting  up  a 
grocer  and  his  family  to  be  shot  at. 
The  monarchy  of  July  was  in  effect 
the   rule   of  the    highly    respectable, 
money-making,   comfort-loving    bour- 
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geois.  In  Guizot,  the  statesman  and 
scholar,  this  type  was  seen  at  its  best. 
And  of  him  Louis  Philippe  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  he  was  so  terribly 
respectable.  "There  is,"  he  said, 
"  some  mistake  about  his  respectability 
or  his  nationality ;  they  do  not 
match."  If  the  vices  of  the  bourgeois 
were  few,  their  virtues  were  petty, 
and  their  lives  lacked  colour  and  ro- 
mance. Living  for  the  world  and 
materially-minded,  for  the  clergy  they 
had  little  sympathy  or  respect.  They 
regarded  them  much  as  gendarmes  in 
cassocks,  or  a  spiritual  police  who 
performed  a  useful  function  in  society 
by  preaching  resignation  to  the 
masses.  "  A  crown  is  well  worth  a 
mass  "  ;  that  was  about  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  the  creed  of  the  bour- 
geois. It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
clergy,  the  members  of  an  old  and 
splendid  Church  with  great  traditions, 
closely  allied  as  they  were  with  the 
fallen  dynasty,  refused  to  recognise 
the  new  monarchy,  and  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  civil  power.  But  they 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  and  peace 
was  soon  restored,  a  peace  which  has 
been  maintained  unbroken,  except  on 
two  occasions,  when  in  1845  the 
bishops  contested  the  university's 
claims  of  monopoly,  and  in  1860, 
when  they  were  rash  enough  to 
criticise  the  methods  of  imperial 
diplomacy. 

There  was  perhaps  not  much  genuine 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  but 
the  clergy  could  not  be  altogether  neg- 
lected, and  their  support  was  worth 
buying.  It  was  this  policy,  as  much 
as  jealousy  of  Austria,  that  sent 
French  troops  under  Oudinot  to  the 
siege  of  Home,  and  French  bayonets 
to  the  support  of  Pio  Nono.  The  re- 
lations of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Pope 
were  always  outwardly  cordial.  Each 
side  had  much  to  gain  from  the  other. 
The  Papacy  was  perhaps  the  most  con- 
servative force  in  Europe,  and  it  had 
always  exercised  its  influence  in  favour 
of  the  old-established  monarchical  dy- 
nasties. It  detested  upstarts  and 
pinchbeck  Imperialists  who  masquer- 


aded in  the  plumes  of  the  old  regime. 
Much  more  did  it  hate  republics  and 
democracies.     Pius  IX.,  least  of  all, 
was  likely  to  forget  the  experiences  of 
1848  and  the  short-lived  Roman  Re- 
public of  that  year.     The  doctrines  of 
Mazzini  continued  to  haunt  him  like  a 
bad    dream.      But  the    war  of    1870 
changed  all  this.     The  creation  of  the 
French  Republic  was  therefore  an  un- 
welcome event  and  promised  trouble  to 
the  Holy  See.      And    so    it    proved. 
There  was  little  for  the  Pope  to  hope 
from  France,  for  there  was  now  no 
longer  any  temporal  power  to  maintain, 
though  the  Republic  might  well  desire 
the  friendship  of  the  Church.      The 
Catholic  party  was  generally  royalist 
too,  and  its  conversion  to  republican 
views  implied  the  almost  total  aban- 
donment of  royalist  claims.     The  Re- 
public was  of  course  weak  at  first,  and 
had  to  feel  its  way.     The  Royalists  on 
their   side   were   in   a  minority,    but 
stubbornly  refused  to  abate  their  pre- 
tensions.    But  as  the  Republic  grew 
in  strength,  it  hurled  the  fulness  of 
its  powers  against  the  Royalists  and 
their  Catholic  supporters.     The  Radi- 
cals were  of  course  in  the  van  of  the 
attack.     To  them  the  very  survival  of 
the  Church  was  an  insult  and  a  de- 
fiance, "a  bloated  reminiscence  of   a 
feudal  and  superstitious  age."     To  at- 
tack   the   Church    was   their   career, 
their  vocation,  their  bread  of  life ;  they 
were    anti-clerical    first  and    radical 
afterwards.     And  so  arose  a  conflict 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Church, 
which  was  none  the  less  bitter  because 
it   was  thinly  veiled   under  forms  of 
legality.  The  State,  though  professedly 
neutral  in  matters  of  religion,  passed 
law  after  law  which  effectually  maimed 
the     power    of    the     Church.       The 
policy  of  the  Republic  was  avowedly 
one   of    laicisation  ;  but   to  the  sup- 
pression   of    religion    there    was    no 
alternative   but    complete    irreligion. 
There  was  no  middle  course.  Religions 
associations,  such  as  the  Petites  Soeurs 
des   Pauvres    and  the  Soeurs  de   St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  were  ruined  and  dis- 
persed.     Sisters  of   Mercy   were  no 
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longer  allowed  to  administer  consola- 
tion to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 
Cures  were  driven  from  the  schools, 
and  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  were  subjected  to 
insults  at  the  hands  of  prefects  and 
majors,  petty  republican  jacks-in- 
office  puffed  up  with  "  a  little t brief  au- 
thority.*' No  longer  the  friend  and  con- 
fident of  all,  and  shorn  of  their  powers 
of  public  utility,  the  cures  merely  said 
mass,  tended  their  gardens,  and  in 
gloomy  isolation  counted  their  beads 
and  recited  their  prayers.  The  word 
Sunday  was. carefully  excluded  from 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  such  and  simi- 
lar ways  the  anti-clerical  party  used 
their  supremacy.  If  the  government  of 
the  day  ventured  to  make  proposals  of 
peace,  it  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  Radicals  for  weak-kneed  com- 
placency, and  thus  the  Church  was 
slowly  but  surely  sapped  of  its 
strength. 

This  is  in  brief  the  political  history 
of  Church  and  State  in  France  during 
the  present  century,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  latter  to  the  Papacy  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Concordat  in 
1801  until  quite  a  recent  period.  So 
long  as  the  one  had  anything  to  hope 
from  the  other,  matters  usually  went 
smoothly  enough,  and  the  Popes  and 
the  various  rulers  of  France  were 
ostensibly  friends.  This  happy  con- 
dition of  affairs  lasted  until  1870, 
when  the  creation  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy  and  the  new  republic  of 
France  put  both  parties  on  a  different 
footing.  Dislike  and  distrust  marked 
the  new  era. 

From  the  purely  social  point  of  view 
the  relationship  of  France  and  the 
Papacy  has  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French  mind 
to  seize  on  ideas  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  work  them  out  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions. Revolutions  are,  as  Guizot 
said,  relentlessly  logical,  and  the 
French  have  a  perfect  genius  for  re- 
volution. They  love  fine  phrases  and 
glittering  generalities.  They  have  a 
large  fund  of  enthusiasm  for  things 
both   great  and    small,    are    capable 


of  as  much  excitement  over  a  salad  as 
a  constitution,  and  can  be  driven  into 
the  same  frenzy  by  a  hymn  and  a 
cockade.  This  is  what  Tennyson 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  "the  blind 
hysterics  of  the  Celt."  And  so 
it  has  been  with  the  functions 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  Frenchmen 
who  summoned  the  Popes  to  new 
missions,  and  attempted  to  allure 
them  with  magnificent  visions.  St. 
Simon  led  the  way  by  the  publication, 
in  1825,  of  his  Nouveau  Christian- 
isme.  True  Christianity,  he  said, 
should  render  men  not  only  happy  in 
heaven  but  on  earth.  And  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  (at  that  time  Leo 
XII.)  to  make  a  personal  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  and  adopt 
the  part  of  the  social  reformer.  The 
Popes  had,  he  thought,  too  long  allied 
themselves  with  courts  and  kings  and 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  at- 
tentions of  the  Vatican  were  too  much 
confined  to  diplomatic  intrigues,  and 
the  paper  warfare  of  protocols  and 
notes.  A  much  nobler  and  grander 
sphere  of  activity  lay  open  in  the 
virgin  fields  of  democracy.  The  Pope 
as  a  social  reformer  !  the  Pope  step- 
ping into  the  arena  of  democracy, 
turning  his  back  on  principalities  and 
powers,  taking  on  himself  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  workers,  and  help- 
ing to  recast  the  framework  of  society  ! 
What  a  grand  idea  !  What  a  splendid 
vision  of  a  coming  millennium !  Charity 
to  the  poor  was  not  enough ;  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism,  not  its  relief, 
should  henceforth  be  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Leo 
XII.  was  not  the  man  to  quit  the 
well-worn  paths  of  tradition.  The  St. 
Simon ian  philosophy,  a  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  religion  of  Comte,  and  the 
claims  of  democracy  found  little  favour 
in  his  sight. 

Somewhat  later  the  quixotic  Lamen- 
nais  followed  in  the  same  strain.  In 
conjunction  with  Lacordaire  and  Mont- 
alembert  he  founded  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  taking  as  his  mottoes,  "  God 
and  Liberty,"  and  •'  The  Pope  and  the 
People."      This    organ   he   made   the 
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mouthpiece  of  his  views.  With  speech 
and  pen  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
worker.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Gregory  XVI.  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  frowned  and  thundered, 
and  Lamennais  sought  in  the  bosom 
of  democracy  what  he  vainly  hoped 
to  find  in  the  Church.  But  the  social 
revolution  still  remained  an  idle  dream. 
The  well-known  liberalism  of  Pius 
IX.  awakened  many  hopes.  The  al- 
liance of  the  Pope  and  democracy 
seemed  to  have  come  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics,  when  the  events 
of  1848  shattered  all.  From  that  day 
throughout  his  long  reign  Pius  IX. 
regarded  democracy  with  fear  and 
aversion.  And  it  was  not  until  1878 
that  the  question  of  the  function  of 
the  Papacy  as  a  social  reformer  was 
once  more  raised  by  no  less  a  person 
than  a  Jewish  banker,  Isaac  Pereire, 
in  his  work  La  Question  Religieuse.  In 
this  work  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Church  was  the  only  organi- 
sation sufficiently  strong  to  undertake 
a  social  crusade ;  but  no  immediate 
results  followed,  and  Leo.  XIII.,  like 
his  predecessors,  was  deaf  to  the  call. 

Thus  politically  and  socially  the 
Papacy  and  the  French  Republic  were 
poles  asunder.  Republicanism  and 
democracy  were  in  bad  repute  at  the 
Vatican.  Their  record  was  not  im- 
maculate, and  though  they  sometimes 
made  advances  to  the  Pope,  they  could 
never  come  with  clean  hands.  So 
matters  continued  until  1890,  when  a 
remarkable  change  took  place.  Then 
Leo  XIII.  took  a  step  almost  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy  ; 
he  advanced  halfway  to  the  Republic 
and  gave  democracy  the  kiss  of  peace. 
In  other  words,  he  issued  his  famous 
encyclical  Be  Conditions  Opificum. 
Events  had  marched  rapidly,  and 
democracy  had  advanced  with  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  usual  elasticity,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Where  Cardinal  Manning 
in  England  and  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  America  led  the  way,  Leo  XIII. 
was  bound  to  follow.     In  a  democratic 


age  he  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  he 
must  march  with  the  times  or  be  use- 
lessly stranded.     He  saw  that  he  might 
be  either  Csesar  or    nothing,   and  he 
naturally  chose  the  former  alternative. 
There  had  been  learned  popes,  literary 
popes,  warrior  popes,  and   statesmen 
popes,  but  a  democratic  pope  was  new 
to  the  world.    The  Encyclical  on  labour 
was  much  more  than  a  mere  academic 
effusion.     It  was  a  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.     Though 
addressed  to  Catholics  throughout  the 
world,  it  produced  a  greater  sensation 
in  France  than  elsewhere,  and  an  effect 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  to 
realise.     In  the  first  place  it  raised 
some  delicate  questions  that   greatly 
exercised  the  earnest  minds  of  French 
Catholics.     Rome  had  spoken  ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  the  economic  questions  raised 
in  the  Encyclical  might  be  freely  dis- 
cussed.    The  late  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
declared  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  its 
teaching   demanded    the   entire    sub- 
mission of  all  Catholics.     No  doubt; 
but  that  involved  the  assumption  that 
there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  what 
that  teaching  was.     It  could  not  be 
categorically  stated.      Through  mere 
infirmity   of    language,   it   might  be 
differently    interpreted    by    different 
minds.      Did  this  concede  liberty  of 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of    its 
words?      Its  moral  teaching  (and  it 
was  largely  a  code  of  social  morality) 
must  be  accepted  as  falling  within  the 
sphere  of  infallibility.     But  could  its 
purely  economic   teaching   be   so  re- 
garded also?     Could   the   dogmas  of 
religion  be  permitted  to  trespass  on 
the  fields  of  economic  science?     It  was 
a  nice  question.     For  example,  at  the 
Catholic  Congress  at  Malines  it  was 
hotly    discussed   whether  a   Catholic 
might  be  rightly  a  Socialist  or  not. 
How  far  again  could  a  Catholic  rightly 
hold   the   doctrine    of    laissez    fairet 
This  phrase,  the  happy  creation  of  the 
economist   Gournay,    at    first  merely 
symbolised     a    protest     against    the 
shackles  and  impediments  which   en- 
chained  society  in    the   old   regime- 
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Then  it  became  too  often  an  easy 
device  for  a  policy  of  absolute  negation, 
and  a  pleasant  maxim  for  masterly  in- 
activity. If  such  a  doctrine  was  not 
permissible  for  Catholics,  how  far  could 
the  intervention  of  the  State  be  al- 
lowed, especially  by  a  State  such  as 
the  French  Republic  had  proved  itself 
to  be,  not  merely  professedly  colourless 
in. faith,  but  absolutely  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church  1  These  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  raised  which  made 
the  Encyclical  a  message  rather  of 
strife  than  of  peace.  Next,  its  ap- 
pearance was  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
Radical  party.  They  had  always 
claimed  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
workers  as  their  peculiar  province; 
and  to  them  the  Encyclical  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  shame- 
less poaching  in  their  own  preserves. 
Their  hostility  to  the  Church  was  in- 
Earned  tenfold,  and  the  clergy  on  their 
part  were  spurred  to  action.  Hitherto 
they  had  shrunk  from  purely  social  and 
economic  discussions;  but  now,  with 
the  Encyclical  behind  them,  they  felt 
encouraged  to  break  new  ground. 
Some  of  them,  with  a  pardonable  rash- 
ness, took  to  converting  their  pulpits 
into  professorial  chairs  for  economic 
dissertations.  It  was  a  course  of  action 
that  might  have  been  right,  but  was 
hardly  expedient.  The  extreme  Radicals 
saw  their  opportunity,  and  several 
churches,  notably  those  of  St.  Merry 
and  St.  Joseph,  were,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, made  the  scenes  of  disgraceful 
tumult.  Chairs  were  broken  and  the 
preachers  interrupted.  At  Nancy 
Monsignor  Turinaz  dwelt  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  occasion  was  seized  for 
creating  a  disturbance.  At  Beauvais 
a  sermon  on  the  innocuous  theme  of 
Sunday  observance  was  greeted  with 
&  like  result.  The  clergy  had  indeed 
good  ground  for  complaint ;  but  the 
government  of  the  day,  too  weak, 
as  they  were,  to  offend  the  Radi- 
cals, threw  all  the  blame  on  the 
clergy,  and  threatened  to  close  the 
churches  if  such  scenes  occurred  again. 
There  was  once  more  an  anti-clerical 


triumph    of    at    least    a    temporary 
kind. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  a  most  unfortunate  incident 
happened,  unimportant  in  itself,  but 
productive  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences. A  number  of  French  pil- 
grims in  Rome  visited  the  Pantheon, 
and  in  the  visitors'  book  wrote  words 
which  were  construed  as  insulting  to 
the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
first  King  of  Italy.  So  true  is  it  that 
chance  plays  the  chief  part  in  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  embit- 
tered relations  at  that  time  exist- 
ing between  Italy  and  France  gave 
a  factitious  importance  to  a  foolish 
freak,  and  something  like  a  riot  was 
produced  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Re- 
presentations were  of  course  made  by 
,  the  Quirinal  at  the  Quai  d' Or  say,  and 
M.  Fallieres,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  in  consequence  requested  the 
bishops  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
going  to  Rome  without  permission. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
the  conflict  between  Church  and  State, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  was  it  marked  with 
greater  violence.  The  Archbishop  of 
Aix  wrote  to  M.  Fallieres  to  announce 
his  intention  to  refuse  to  obey  him, 
and  strongly  condemned  his  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
Such  rebellious  conduct  was  more  than 
the  civil  power  could  be  expected  to 
endure,  and  all  France  was  scandalised 
by  the  sight  of  an  archbishop  stand- 
ing in  a  criminal  dock  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  was  fined  in  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  francs;  and  the  fer- 
ment of  the  nation  may  be  gauged  by 
the  subscription  made  for  him  at  the 
call  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Figaro.  At 
once  the  floodgates  of  strife  were 
opened,  and  the  actions  of  the  clergy 
subjected  to  a  critical  and  jealous  scru- 
tiny. The  Bishop  of  Mende  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful  of  his  diocese  on  the  ap- 
proaching municipal  elections,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  an  anonym- 
ous pamphlet  on  neutral  schools.  On 
April  26th,  1892,  his  conduct  was 
declared  by  the  Council  of  State  an 
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abuse  of  his  powers,  and  the  payment 
of  his  salary  was  promptly  suspended. 
On  May  5th  the  Archbishop  of 
Avignon  and  his  four  suffragans  were 
by  the  same  council  deprived  of  their 
salaries  for  a  pastoral  letter  drawn  up 
in  common  and  declared  an  abuse,  and 
Monsignor  Turinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  On  June  1st 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  was  similarly 
treated.  Thus  within  six  weeks  two 
archbishops  and  six  bishops  were  con- 
demned for  abuse  of  their  powers  to 
the  extreme  penalty  of  suspension  of 
salaries.  It  was  a  state  of  things 
without  precedent,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  Radicals  with  joyful  acclamations. 
Obscure  clergymen  had  before  been 
thus  treated,  but  their  condemnation 
had  attracted  little  notice.  But  when 
eight  wearers  of  tho  mitre  were  almost 
contemporaneously  subjected  to  sus- 
pension, a  crisis  was  evidently  at 
hand,  and  a  widespread  excitement 
was  at  once  produced.  The  Radicals 
welcomed  it  as  a  brilliant  stroke. 
Such  a  holocaust  of  prelates  had  never 
before  been  witnessed.  The  Catholics 
on  their  side  were  up  in  arms,  and 
defended  their  bishops  as  best  they 
might.  The  very  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  called  in  question,  and 
eminent  lawyers  ransacked  the  ar- 
chives for  precedents  on  the  case.  The 
government  could  only  defend  the 
suspensions  on  the  flimsy  plea  that  they 
were  actes  de  gouvernement,  that 
is  to  say,  purely  arbitrary  proceedings 
which  were  said  to  derive  their  sanc- 
tion from  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  elected  the  Chamber. 
Such  a  policy  was  a  policy  of  numbers 
pure  and  simple ;  and  it  was  conclu- 
sively shown  that  suspension  of  sala- 
ries was  a  punishment  which  might 
indeed  sometimes  be  legally  inflicted, 
but  only  upon  grounds  which  in  the 
cases  of  the  eight  prelates  were  ad- 
mittedly absent.  Such  violent  wrench- 
ing of  the  law  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  bitterness  of  the  strife. 
The  excitement  produced  by  these 
painful  events  had  barely  subsided, 
when  a  momentous  decree  was  launched 


from  the  Vatican.  This  was  no  less  than 
a  command  to  the  Catholics  of  France 
to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Republic.  It  burst  like  a  bomb  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Royalists,  and  was 
indeed  pregnant  with  important  results, 
not  merely  for  France,  but  for  the 
world.  Coming  close  as  it  did  after  the 
Encyclical,  it  emphasised  the  lengths  to 
which  the  Pope  had  advanced.  He  had 
already  showed  democratic  sympathies  ; 
now  he  proclaimed  himself  the  friend 
of  Republicans  also.  It  was  a  depart- 
ure from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Holy  See  enough  to  make  Gregory  XVL 
and  Pius  IX.  turn  in  their  graves.  It 
was  putting  in  practice  a  right  always 
maintained,  but  slenderly  exercised, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  under  pressure 
disowned,  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  foreign  State.  To  the  Catholics 
it  was  of  course  a  staggering  blow. 
Sworn  foes  to  the  Republic,  which  had 
shown  them  little  mercy,  and  which 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing, 
they  found  themselves  suddenly  com- 
manded to  espouse  it.  It  was  a  dis- 
tracting dilemma  that  was  put  before 
them ;  they  must  either  sacrifice  the 
convictions  of  a  lifetime,  or  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  It 
was  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls. 
What  were  the  motives  of  the  Pope  to 
this  day  remains  doubtful.  Was  it 
with  the  object  of  buying  from  the 
Republic  less  stringent  measures 
towards  the  prelates  and  pastors  of 
France  ?  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  phantom  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  "  that  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision  "  that  bids  fair  to  lure  him  to- 
destruction.  The.  acknowledgment  of 
the  French  Republic  would,  he  must 
have  argued,encourage  the  Republicans 
of  Italy,  and  secure  him  invaluable 
assistance  if  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
present  barrier  to  his  hopes,  should 
become  involved  in  war.  But  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  fact  remains.  It 
shattered  the  Royalists  to  pieces.  And 
the  blow  was  the  heavier,  because  they 
had  lately  been  making  more  strenuous- 
efforts    than  ever  to  propagate  their 
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views,  and  put   themselves   more  in 
touch  with  the  people.     Pamphlets  and 
leaflets  had  been  disseminated  broad- 
cast, and  orators  mounted  platforms 
in  every  town  and  every  village.     M. 
Bocher,  the  leading  representative  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  had  resigned   his 
position,  and  had  been  replaced  by  the 
Comte   d'Hausonville,     a    man    who 
pushed  the  cause  with  more  than  usual 
zeal.     The  religious  section  had  formed 
a  new  association,   the   Union  de  la 
France  Chretienne,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Comte  de  Mun  and  other  promi- 
nent Royalists,  with  the  express  object 
of    combating  the  Republican  senti- 
ments   which   had    been    openly   ex- 
pressed by  such  eminent  churchmen  as 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble.      The  Cardinal,  indeed,  an 
impetuous  churchman  of  the  militant 
type,  had  probably  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,     exercised  a  paramount    in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  The 
shock  to  the  Royalists  was  undoubtedly 
severe,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  some    should  have  been  found  re- 
calcitrant.     And   that  such  was  the 
fact  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  fact 
that,  in  a  brief  quite  lately  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  Pope  has 
at  length   expressed    his    displeasure 
with  those  who  hesitated  to  obey  him. 
Whether  the  new  policy  of  the  Pope 
will  effect  the  objects  which  were  prob- 
ably intended,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  very  questionable.  The  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Encyclical  on  labour  may 
possibly  sow  good  seed ;  but  its  maxims 
will  oftener  remain  mere  counsels  of 
perfection.     Where  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  failed,  a  Papal  encyclical 
is  hardly  likely  to  succeed.     Its  first 
result  was  to  kindle  anew  the  fires  of 
strife  which  were  beginning  to  smoulder. 
The  Radicals  were  goaded  to  fury,  and 
the    word    went    forth    to    denounce 
clericalism  and  persecute  the  Church. 
Anti-clerical    declaimers  and    blatant 
demagogues  made  the   most  of  every 
workmen's  meeting.      In   the  face  of 
all    this   the   Encyclical    was,  to   use 
Defoe's  emphatic   words,   "as  preach- 
ing   the  Gospel  to    a     kettle-drum." 


A.gain  the  Pope  commended  to  the 
working- classes  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, especially  as  worked  out  in  what 
are  known  in  France  as  societes  de 
patronage  and  syndicats  mixtes.  But 
the  associative  spirit  in  France  needs 
restraint  rather  than  encouragement. 
The  trade-union  in  France  is  a 
thing  of  very  recent  growth.  The 
Revolution  destroyed  all  guilds  and 
corporate  bodies.  Individualism  was 
almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  as  a 
jealous  one  too,  who  would  brook  no 
competitor.  By  a  law  of  1791  all 
associations  for  an  alleged  common 
interest  were  actually  forbidden  ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  shown  much 
more  disposition  to  rely  on  State  sup- 
port than  the  English,  and  less  power 
of  private  initiative.  At  all  events,, 
the  law  of  1791  remained  in  force  until 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  minister  Emile 
Ollivier  got  it  repealed.  But  even  they 
were  taunted  with  Socialism,  and  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  for  recommending  the- 
creation  of  trade-unions,  was  deemed 
little  better  than  an  amiable  dreamer. 
Once  introduced  however  they  grew  ra- 
pidly, and,  as  we  might  expect  in  France,, 
soon  became  powerful,  and  even  dan- 
gerous bodies.  Nowhere  is  their  tyranny 
more  supreme ;  nowhere  are  they  able 
to  obtain  such  support  from  the  State. 
The  recent  strike  of  the  miners  of 
Carmaux  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
Premier  himself,  M.  Loubet,  was 
forced  to  arbitrate,  and  his  award  was 
so  favourable  to  the  men  as  to  include 
the  liberation  and  reinstalment  of 
riotors  convicted  under  the  ordinary  law. 
The  Encyclical  in  France  was  probably 
powerless  for  good,  if  not  actually  mis- 
chievous. It  gave  encouragement  where- 
none  was  needed ;  and  the  Socialist  party,, 
who  make  their  allies  wherever  they 
can  get  them,  with  a  frank  cynicism 
avowed  their  intention  to  make  the 
Pope  their  tool,  if  they  could,  and  to 
twist  the  Encyclical  to  their  own 
purpose. 

The  command  to  the  faithful  to- 
adhere  to  the  Republic  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.      That  it 
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•caused  much  heart-burning  is  at  least 
•certain.     That  it  will  cause  the   Re- 
public to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
the  Church,  or  bring  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power  one  inch  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  is   not 
-certain  at  all.    It  was  a  great  triumph 
indeed    for    the    Republic,    which  is 
gradually  dispersing  all  its  foes.     One 
by  one  they  have  fallen.     The  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  gave  the  last  blow 
to  the  Napoleonic  legend  :  Boulanger 
/rose,  and  as  rapidly  fell ;  and  then  the 
Royalists  were  commanded  to  adhere. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  Republic 
is  not  free  from  danger.  It  is  but  a  thin 
plank  that  always  seems  to  separate 
France    from    revolution,     and   that 
plank  now  and  then  shows  ominous 
-signs     of    cracking.      The     extreme 
Radical  and  Socialist  party  have  been 
of      late     remarkably    active.        M. 
•Clemenceau,  the  leader  of  the  former, 
and  his  lieutenants  have  openly  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  latter,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  backing  the 
monstrous  demands  of  the  miners  at 
Oarmaux.     The  Government  on  their 
part  have  shown  deplorable  weakness. 
They  released  Culine,  the  ringleader  of 
the  riot  at  Fourmies,  and  made  many 
-concessions  to  the  strikers  at  Carmaux. 
The  red  flag  was  waved  and  the  Car- 
magnole sung    in  open    day  without 
interference.     At  Roubaix  a  Socialist 
was  recently  elected  maire  d'arrondisse- 
ment  over  the  head  of  the  government 
candidate.      The  horrible     explosions 
at   the   Cafe*  V6ry  and   the  Rue  des 
Bons    Enfants   have    moreover     pro- 
educed  a  widespread  feeling  of  dismay 
-and  distrust.     These  outrages  shatter 
not    merely   walls   and  ceilings,    but 
.governments   and  ministries  also.     A 


few   more   of   them  may  shatter  the 
Republic  itself.      The  peasantry  and 
bourgeoisie  are  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful   class,  and  are  fearful  for  their 
small  properties ;   if  once  thoroughly 
alarmed,  they  might,  if  a  capable  can- 
didate appeared,  upset  the  Republic 
which  has  failed  to  protect  them,  and 
which  many  of  them  rather  tolerate 
than    love.       The    amazing    rise   of 
General  Boulanger  showed  conclusive- 
ly how  little  the  Republic  is  rooted 
in  the  affection  of  the  people.    But 
as  Thiers    said,   it   is   the    form   of 
government  that   divides  Frenchmen 
least,  and  that  is  why  it  stands  so  long. 
The  French  are  very  suspicious  of  their 
rulers,  and  such  events  as  the  scandals 
about  the  decorations  and  the  Panama 
Canal  produce  a  sense  of  impatient  dis- 
gust.    The  peasantry  have  before  now 
said,  "  There  must  be  a  master,"  and 
they  may  say  it  again.     They  would 
prefer  a  Dictator  to  a  venal  Republic. 
Even  now  the  hour  has  almost  struck, 
but  the  man  apparently  is  not  forth- 
coming.      The    fall  of  the    Republic 
cannot  be  called  a  probable  event,  but 
in  France  the  improbable  frequently 
happens.  It  would  be  a  singular  com- 
ment on  the  Pope's  latest  policy.    It 
would   perfectly   demonstrate,    as  no- 
thing else  could,  the  absolute  futility 
of  his  interference  in  secular  matters ; 
and   it  would  teach  more  plainly  than 
ever  the  lesson  that  the  functions  of 
the    Papacy  lie    wholly    within    the 
spiritual  world ;  and  that  outside  that 
world  the  voice  of  the  Vatican  may  be 
as  vain  as  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree -tops. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
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I. 

They  were  both  old  soldiers,  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  Station,  which  they 
served,  had  been  built  for  the  use  of 
Fort  Fletcher,  two  miles  away  across 
the  prairie,  and  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  before 
they  went  to  bed,  but  the  thermometer 
stood  at  a  degree  which  was  most 
satisfactory  to  men  who  possessed  a 
limited  supply  of  fuel,  and  an  uncer- 
tain prospect  of  getting  more.  There 
had  been  no  wind,  and  the  telegraph- 
operator  told ]  the  station-master, 
while  they  swallowed  their  nightly 
grog,  that  so  mild  a  snow  could  not 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
train, — an  arrival  of  serious  import- 
ance to  them,  as  the  Company  pro- 
visioned its  smaller  posts  from  week 
to  week  (not  over-liberally),  and 
their  next  rations  were  due.  To  which 
assertion  the  station-master,  being  a 
man  of  much  longer  experience  in 
Montana,  and  perhaps  consequently 
inclined  to  pessimistic  views,  had 
answered  that  he  was  not  clever  at 
guessing  conundrums. 

Val  (the  telegraph  operator's  name 
was  Valentine,  but  the  North-West 
has  no  time  for  polysyllables)  Yal 
woke  first,  as  he  slept  lightly  from  the 
habit  of  rousing  at  any  call  of  his 
machine.  A  blast  that  seemed  blown 
by  old  Boreas  himself  was  shaking 
the  frail  frame  building,  the  ill-fitting 
windows  were  rattling,  and  the  brisk 
draught  drove  the  ashes  of  a  burnt- 
out  fire  through  the  open  damper  of  the 
stove  as  he  lit  a  match  to  discover 
how  long  it  would  be  until  dawn. 
His  watch  had  just  shown  him  that 
it  was  past  four  o'clock,  when  a  crash, 
which  sounded  exactly  over  his  head, 


caused  him  instinctively  to  dodge 
among  his  pillows.  There  was  no 
plaster  to  be  scattered  in  that  pine- 
ceiled  room,  and,  when  the  clatter 
was  presently  merged  in  the  roar  of 
the  wind,  he  decided  that  the  roof  was 
still  safe  though  the  chimney  must 
have  fallen. 

He  knocked  on  the  partition  be- 
tween his  bed  and  that  of  the  station- 
master.  "  Brown !  Are  you  asleep  1 " 
he  cried. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  if  I'm  dead  ?  " 
"  This  is  a  blizzard,  I  guess.'1 
"  You  are  a  clever  guesser  ! " 
Yal   laughed.     In  spite  of   having 
lost  a  leg  in  his  first  Indian  campaign, 
and  of   the  suffering  and   change  of 
career  the  loss  had  entailed,  he  still 
possessed  a  light  heart  and  a  rather 
needless  humour,  the  gift  of  his  youth 
and  his  Irish  blood.     "  I  bet  I  have  a 
holiday ! "  he  called  presently,  as  the 
house  shivered  in  another  fierce  em- 
brace of  the  storm.      "  The  telegraph- 
poles   will  be  down  if   this  lasts  all 
day ! " 

"  All  day ! "  echoed  the  other 
gloomily.  "  I'm  not  worrying  about 
telegraph-poles,  but  about  how  long 
the  next  train  will  be  blocked.  There 
ain't  nothing  to  eat  in  this  shebang 
except  a  can  of  corned  beef,  half  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  part  of  a  box  of 
crackers ! " 

Yal  began  to  whistle,  until  realiz- 
ing that  to  be  an  ineffectual  method 
of  expressing  disagreeeable  surprise 
amid  such  superior  efforts  from  the 
wind,  he  shouted  cheerfully,  "We 
shall  have  less  time  to  be  hungry  the 
more  we  sleep ! "  and,  drawing  the 
blankets  over  his  ears,  he  applied 
himself  to  seeking  his  remedy  with 
an  assiduity  which  promptly  earned 
its  reward. 

The  tardy  daylight  was  creeping  in 
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through  the  many  chinks  of  the 
shutters,  when  he  awoke.  If  he  had 
ever  been  at  sea,  he  would  have  com- 
pared the  atmosphere  of  sound  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  to  a  gale  in 
the  rigging ;  but  he  possessed  no 
measure  of  comparison  in  his  experi- 
ence, for  though  he  had  known  some- 
thing of  blizzards  during  a  previous 
winter  in  Montana,  he  had  at  that 
time  been  roofed  and  walled  within 
the  stalwart  defences  of  Fort  Fletcher, 
— a  very  different  construction  from 
the  flimsy  shanty  which  was  his  pres- 
ent shelter. 

Brown  entered  as  he  was  lifting  the 
window  sash  preparatory  to  unbarring 
the  shutter.  "  Hold  on  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  want  to  let  the  damned  thing 
inside  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  blizzard  ? "  Val 
gasped,  breathless  with  even  his  half 
a  moment's  struggle. 

"  I  mean  the  balmy  breeze  that  has 
been  toying  with  your  curls ! "  the 
other  answered  with  a  grim  grin,  as 
Yal  dashed  the  snow  out  of  his  eyes 
and  hair.  "  Crackers  and  whisky  for 
breakfast,  when  you  have  put  on  your 
warmest  clothes,'1  he  added  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  living  room.  "  I  daren't 
make  a  fire,  even  enough  for  a  cup  of 
coffee,  with  the  top  of  the  chimney 
gone 


IJ. 


Through  that  long  day  the  men 
kept  close  within  the  little  room  whose 
chill  dimness  was  only  relieved  by 
the  kerosine  lamp  beside  which  they 
warmed  their  cold  lingers.  During 
the  forenoon  they  had  burned  two 
lamps,  but  as  three  o'clock  struck, 
with  rather  an  increase  than  an  abate- 
ment of  the  storm,  Brown  extin- 
guished one. 

"Whyl"  asked  Val. 

"  We  are  low  down  in  our  supply, 
and  I  would  rather  have  little  light 
than  no  light  in  this  Bedlam." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  blow  much 
longer?" 

"  I've  known  some  of  its  kin  that 


!  " 


have  howled  and  hooted  for  near  upon 
a  week." 

Yal  grasped  his  crutch  and  strode 
to  the  door,  but  the  other  interposed 
his  burly  figure,  with  unwonted  agil- 
ity.. 

"  Come,  come,  lad  !  This  is  too  early 
in  the  business  to  lose  your  wits  ! " 
he  exclaimed  with  a  grip  that  was  like 
a  kindly  vice. 

Fletcher  is  only  two  miles " 

"Which  means  too  far!"  Brown 
interrupted,  punning  with  a  cheery 
atrocity  that  deserved  respect  in  the 
circumstances.  "  Too  far  for  my  pair 
of  legs,  and  all  the  arithmetic  beyond 
your  one.  See  here,  youngster,  we 
will  have  a  game  of  cards  and, — and 
it  ain't  against  my  conscience  to  play 
for  quarters,  if  that  will  keep  your 
spirits  up  ! " 

The  concession  meant  much  from 
this  old  "  blue  light,"  under  whose 
rule,  as  corporal  in  barracks  and 
as  master  in  the  station,  cards, 
except  for  the  "  rigour  of  the  game," 
were  forbidden  as  a  snare  of  Satan  ; 
but  it  was  one  which  Yal,  feeling  both 
his  endurance  and  his  magnanimity 
appealed  to,  would  not  accept.  They 
compromised  presently  upon  a  harm- 
less rubber  of  whist  with  double  dum- 
mies, which  agreeably  diversified 
such  reading  as  was  possible  in  a 
library  that  consisted  of  Brown's 
bible,  a  volume  on  company-drill, 
and  Yal's  well-thumbed  telegraphic 
manual. 

"  Chaps  have  been  frozen  stiff  be- 
tween their  house  and  their  barn  when 
they  have  gone  to  tend  their  cattle 
in  just  such  a  maze  of  snow  as  this," 
the  elder  man  said  after  a  time,  while 
he  shuffled  for  a  new  deal.  "  No- 
thing but  prairie  creatures  can  live 
in  a  blizzard ;  and,  when  the  Lord 
withdraws  the  scourge  from  us,  there 
will  be  many  a  poor  beast  of  a  buffalo 
and  prairie-dog What's  that  t " 

That  was  a  new  sound,  distinct  amid 
the  shrieks  of  the  storm  and  the 
cracking  of  the  house-timbers  from. 
intense  cold.  It  was  a  low  cry,  very 
near   to  have  reached  them  through 
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such  a  tumult  of  sound,  a  cry  which 
both  men  knew  instinctively  was  not 
uttered  by  any  storm-driven  animal. 

Yal  sprang  upright,  forgetting  his 
crutch,  and,  as  he  dropped  helplessly 
back,  Brown  hurriedly  carried  the 
lamp  into  the  telegraph -office,  whence 
a  broad  beam  of  light  fell  across  the 
larger  room,  and  where  the  onslaught 
of  the  wind,  which  would  follow  the 
opening  of  the  door,  might  possibly 
not  extinguish  it.  "  Now,  Val,"  he 
cried,  "  sit  here  behind  the  door,  and 
push  against  it  when  I  undo  the  bolts  ; 
so,  if  we  are  lucky,  it  will  not  be 
blown  from  its  hinges.     Ah ! " 

The  door  escaped  from  his  hold  with 
a  violence  which  just  failed  to  upset 
Yal,  whose  muscular  frame  was  well 
braced,  while  Brown  fell  on  his  knees 
in  unwilling  homage  to  the  majesty  of 
the  hurricane  which  rushed  upon 
them,  flinging  before  it  the  body  of  a 
man  who  pitched  forward  beyond  the 
threshold  and  lay  motionless. 

Brown  leapt  to  Yal's  side,  and  the 
next  moment  the  two  stood  panting, 
with  their  backs  against  the  closed 
door,  gazing  at  the  prostrate  figure. 
Yal  moved  first,  and,  kneeling,  turned 
the  heavy  shoulders  and  head  to  look 
down  into  a  deathlike  face  He  had 
seen  men  die  in  that  Indian  fight  which 
had  marred  his  own  life,  but  death  had 
not  then  smitten  him  with  the  com- 
passion which  its  image  now  stirred  in 
his  heart.     "  He  is  dead  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  I  guess  not/'  the  other  answered, 
lifting  one  of  the  clenched,  icy  hands. 
"  And  if  he  is,  youngster,  you  and  I 
ain't  so  much  better  off  that  you  need 
look  so  desperate  pitiful."  But  he 
looked  pitiful  enough  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  roughness,  as,  finding  no 
pulse,  he  began  to  open  the  fur  coat 
and  inner  garments.  "  Bring  the 
whisky !  "  he  muttered  presently,  as 
his  fingers  found  the  faint  beating 
heart  for  which  he  was  searching. 
u  Cheer  up,  Val  1  He's  alive,  an*i  we 
will  not  let  King  Blizzard  have  him 
this  time  1 " 

It  was  after  a  long  half  hour  of 
vigorous  rubbing,  and  many  a  lamen- 


tation on  the  absence  of  fire,  hot 
flannels,  and  nearly  all  the  necessaries 
for  resuscitation,  that  the  stranger 
stirred,  sighed,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
Very  big  and  black  and  bewildered 
they  stared  up  out  of  his  white  face ; 
and  the  first  gleam  that  came  into 
them  was  not  of  thankfulness  but  of 
defiance,  as  one  shaking  hand  fumbled 
at  his  belt. 

"  I've  taken  them  away,"  Brown 
answered  that  look  and  gesture  with 
a  grin  of  mingled  pity  and  amusement. 
"  You  will  not  want  your  pistols  with 
us,  my  poor  chap,  though  you  will  need 
pretty  near  everything  else,  if  this 
blizzard  don't  better  soon  ! " 

"  The  blizzard  1 "  the  stranger  whis- 
pered, while  his  eyes  grew  wistful. 
"  I  tried  to  reach  a  light.  You  saved 
met" 

"  Don't  you  be  too  thankful  yet  1 
We  may  all  three  be  as  bad,  or  worse, 
before  we  can  talk  about  safety," 
Brown  answered  grimly.  "But  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you,  even 
to  another  drink  of  whisky,  though 
there  is  mighty  little  left.  Then  you 
can  tell  us  your  story." 

"  My  story ! "  the  other  repeated 
with  a  queer  twist  of  his  pale  lips; 
and  when  they  had  half  carried,  half 
propelled  him,  as  far  as  the  only  easy 
chair  in  the  place,  he  began  not  to 
relate  but  to  question. 

Men  in  so  threatening  a  predicament 
as  his  hosts  are  willing  enough  to 
expatiate  upon  its  details,  and  they 
put  the  situation  very  vividly  before 
him  without  pressing  for  the  history 
of  his  adventures.  It  was  some  subtle 
change  of  expression  in  his  dark  eyes, 
as  Yal,  who  bad  been  the  chief  talker, 
ceased  speaking,  which  caused  Brown 
to  say  with  a  laugh  that  was  not 
merry  :  "  You  don't  think  you  have 
quite  so  much  to  be  grateful  for  as 
you  did  a  while  ago  1 " 

"That  you  are  willing  to  make 
privation  more  entire,  and  to  bring 
starvation  nearer  for  my  sake,  does 
not  appear  to  me  a  reason  for  ingrati- 
tude," the  stranger  answered  with  a 
smile,   which,    swiftly    as  it   passed, 
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warmed  the  hearts  of  the  others  as  it 
went.       Then    very    briefly    he    told 
them  that  he  had  started  on  horseback 
alone  from  a  ranch  (which  he  did  not 
name)  just  before  the  snow  had  begun 
to  fall  on  the  previous  night,  and  that 
when  the  wind  rose  he  had  been  no 
further    from   the    station    than    the 
nearest    railway    culvert    some    two 
hundred  yards  away.      This    culvert 
did  not  open  to  the  direct  sweep  of 
the  storm,  and  for  several  hours  had 
proved  a  tolerable  shelter  for  himself 
and  his  horse  ;  but  at  length  the  ani- 
mal, impatient  with  cold  and  hunger, 
and  frightened  by  the  increasing  up- 
roar, had  escaped  from  his  hold  and 
made   off  across  the  prairie.     For  a 
couple  of  hours  longer  he  had  remained, 
until,  realizing  that  this  refuge  was 
becoming  a  special  danger  from  the 
accumulation  of  snow  drifted  into  it 
by   a   change   in  the   wind,   he  had 
desperately   stumbled    out   upon   the 
open  waste  ;  and  only  after  wanderings 
that    seemed   endless    to   his    failing 
strength  had  he  made  his  way  to  those 
lights  which,  through  some  shifting 
eddy  of  the  blizzard,  he  saw  flash  from 
between    the    chinks    of    the    closed 
shutters  at  the  station,  of  whose  near 
neighbourhood  he  had  been  ignorant. 
Who  he  was  he  did  not  tell  his  hosts, 
nor  did  they  ask  him,  as  they  watched 
him    with    a     curiosity    which    the 
meagreness   of   his   story  had  by  no 
means  satisfied.      He  shut  his  eyes  as 
he  finished  speaking,  and  lay  back  in 
the  big  armchair  with  his  dark  brows 
drawn  together  in  a  frown  of  pain. 
That  he  was  a  gentleman  they  both 
decided    with    an    instinctive   glance 
from    his    slender   though    muscular 
hands  to  their  own  stalwart  fists ;  and 
a  gentleman  who  had  failed  to  find  in 
the   west  the  fortune  he  had    come 
there    to    seek,    they    decided    with 
equally  silent  unanimity,  as  they  con- 
trasted   his  well-cut   though   shabby 
clothes    with   their    own    rough  and- 
ready  dress. 

Histories  and  mysteries,  however, 
are  common  enough  in  Montana,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  prairie  is  as  un- 


questioning as  that  of  the  desert. 
Brown  rose,  brought  the  solitary  can 
of  corned  beef  and  the  last  half  loaf 
from  the  cupboard,  and,  having  di- 
vided three  rigidly  equal  portions,  he 
carefully  put  away  the  remainder,  and 
announced  supper.  With  the  quies- 
cence of  utter  exhaustion  their  guest 
accepted  his  share  of  the  scanty  meal, 
and  allowed  Brown  to  help  him  to  bed 
in  his  own  room. 

"Just  dead  beat!"  Val  ex- 
claimed as  his  friend  rejoined  him. 
"  Lucky  that  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  chinks  in  these  shutters, — won- 
derfully lucky  through  such  a  mist  of 
snow ! " 

"  Not  much  luck  for  us,"  Brown 
replied  gloomily. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  him  !  " 

"That  don't  concern  us  while  he 
is  frozen  and  famished.  What  does 
concern  you  and  me  is,  that  slim 
rations  for  two  of  us,  if  this  blizzard 
lasts  forty-eight  hours,  means  starva- 
tion for  three  of  us  inside  of  thirty- 
six  ! " 

There  was  silence, — such  silence  as 
made  the  howling  tempest  outside 
sound  to  Val's  thrilling  ears  like  the 
clamour  of  wolves  eager  for  their  prey. 
He  was  hungry,  he  was  cold,  he  was 
tired  ;  for  an  instant  he  turned  sick  as 
he  confronted  that  dark  figure  at 
which  earth's  boldest  eyes  cannot  look 
undismayed  ;  but  youth  refuses  to  re- 
cognise despair,  even  when  face  to 
face  with  it.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  Brown  with  a  laugh  that  was 
almost  natural.  "  You  old  Job's  com- 
forter !  "  he  cried  as  they  clasped  each 
other's  chill  fingers.  "  Such  a  hurri- 
cane as  this  cannot  last  much  longer. 
You  go  to  bed  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  I'll  take  my  turn,  and 
by  breakfast-time  there  will  be 
such  a  jolly  sun  shining  that  we  can 
eat  the  whole  of  our  supplies  at  one 
meal!" 

"  Without  feeling  overfed,  any- 
how," Brown  grumbled ;  but  he 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  between 
watching  and  sleeping  they  got  through 
the  night. 
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III. 

The  morning  broke  with  less  snow 
falling,  but  with  a  wind  as  high  and 
even  more  bitter  than  it  had  been 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours, 
and  with  the  prophecy  of  further  snow 
written  in  the  low,  leaden  clouds  at 
which  the  men  took  cautious  peeps 
through  a  half -open  shutter.  To  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  frozen  and  drifting 
two  miles  of  chaos  between  them  and 
Fort  Fletcher  remained  a  more  obvious 
and  certain  danger  than  to  wait  where 
they  were. 

Breakfast,  yet  scantier  than  last 
night's  supper,  was  quickly  disposed 
of,  and  then  the  two  who  were  at 
home  made  themselves  such  occupa- 
tions as  they  could  find  in  some  small 
housekeeping.  Their  guest  had  man- 
aged to  rise  and  dress  without  help, 
but  he  was  manifestly,  though  silently, 
suffering  greatly  from  yesterday's 
exposure  and  the  bitter  frostiness  of 
the  tireless  room.  When  the  others 
resumed  their  card-playing  he  rather 
curtly  refused  to  join  in  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  lie  in  the  big  chair,  wrapped 
in  his  fur  coat,  either  sleeping  or 
desiring  to  appear  so. 

The  slow  hungry  hours  passed, 
growing  slower  and  hungrier  as  the 
transient  lessening  of  the  storm 
vanished  in  a  fresh  accession  of  vio- 
lence. The  clock  had  struck  six  when 
Brown  brought  out  the  last  of  the 
canned  meat  and  a  few  biscuits,  and 
hade  the  quiet  figure  in  the  chair  to 
take  his  share. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  was  the  reply 
without  even  the  lifting  of  the  heavy 
eyelids. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  are,"  Brown  answered 
roughly.  He  would  do  his  duty  un- 
flinchingly, but  the  grace  to  conceal 
its  bitterness  was  not  in  him.  "  The 
mouthful  you  ate  this  morning  ain't 
enough  to  satisfy  any  man ;  let  alone 
that  you  were  famished  before  !  " 

"  How  much  food  have  you  in  the 
house  t"  the  stranger  asked,  sitting 
upright  and  looking  with  imperious 
keenness  at  the  old  soldier. 


"  As  much  again  for  breakfast." 

"  After  that  ¥  " 

"  Not  a  crumb.  The  Company  pro- 
visions us  by  the  week,  and  the  week 
was  out  yesterday.' 

Their  guest  rose  to  his  feet  and  but- 
toned his  fur  coat,  while  the  others- 
watched  him  silently ;  then  he  lifted 
his  cap  from  the  dresser.  "  You  have- 
fed  me  and  rested  me,  and  I  thank  you," 
he  said  gravely.  "  But  I  cannot  permit' 
you  to  share  your  last  crust  with  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  9  "  Brown  interrupted,  folding  his 
arms  on  the  table  beside  the  untasted 
supper  ;  sturdy  frontiersman  as  he  wasr 
he  trembled  visibly. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  if  my  luck  in* 
finding  shelter  will  be  as  good  to-night 
as  it  was  last  night, — and  at  less  cost 
to  my  hosts  1 "  he  said  smiling  as  he- 
turned  toward  the  door. 

But  Val,  crutch  and  all,  sprang  before 
him,  dashing  the  cap  from  his  grasp. 
"Do  you  take  us  for  murderers !"" 
he  cried.  "  You,  who  are  so  weak  that 
you  can  scarcely  stand,  how  far  do  you* 
think  you  could  get  out  there?  Sit 
down  again,  and  if  death  is  coming  to- 
ils, let  us  meet  it  with  clear  con- 
sciences." With  which  he  himself 
sank  on  the  nearest  chair  and  broke 
into  sudden  sobs 

"  And  my  conscience  ? "  murmured* 
the  stranger,  his  glance  lingering  half 
wistfully,  half  doubtfully  upon  Val's 
bowed  figure.  Then  a  curious  light 
flashed  into  his  eyes.  "  See  here ! "  he 
exclaimed  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice 
that  was  not  altogether  emotion,  nor 
yet  entirely  a  sneer.  "  If  your  sense 
of  duty  will  not  permit  you  to  send  me 
away,  and  mine  will  not  allow  me  to- 
remain,  there  is  yet  no  need  for  heroics. 
Fair  play  can  settle  the  matter.  We 
will  draw  lots." 

Yal  lifted  his  head,  Brown  rose  to- 
his  feet,  their  guest  confronted  them, — 
those  brilliant  eyes  of  his  questioning 
their  souls. 

"  This  blizzard  may  last  several  days- 
longer,"  he  continued  with  the  eager- 
ness which  had  newly  come  to  hinu 
"  There  is  barely  food  enough  to  keep 
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life  in  two,  certainly  not  enough  to 
maintain  three  beyond  to-morrow,  in 
such  exhausting  cold  as  this.  Shall 
not  one  die  rather  than  three?  And 
shall  not  chance  decide  which  one  of 
us?" 

"  What  you  say  has  common  sense 
in  it,  and  the  Lord,  not  chance,  will 
order  the  lot,"  Brown  answered 
hoarsely.  "  But  it  is  only  my  very  last 
mouthful  that  1  can  snatch  from  an- 
other starving  man.  There  are  crackers 
to  keep  over  to-morrow,  for  two  ;  and 
we  will  all  eat  this  bit  of  supper  before 
we  ask  the  Lord's  pleasure  for  the 
three  of  us." 

The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence.  Then 
the  stranger  tore  a  couple  of  leaves 
from  a  note-book  into  various  lengths, 
putting  them  in  a  tobacco-pouch  which 
was  hung  on  a  corner  of  the  dresser, 
and  from  which  they  agreed  that  each 
man  should  drew  a  lot  in  turn  accord- 
ing to  age.  For  a  moment  they 
paused  ;  Brown  and  Val  pale  through 
their  weather  tan,  the  stranger  with 
<a  faint  flush  tinging  his  white  face. 
The  three  pair  of  eyes  met  each  other 
steadfastly.  "  Let  us  pray !  "  cried 
Brown,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees ; 
Val  followed,  and  their  guest,  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  bent  his  dark 
head. 

Was  it  life  that  each  asked  in  silence 
of  his  God  ?  Or  among  the  three  did 
one  soul  utter  a  nobler  petition '? 

Brown  rose  and  thrust  a  grim  fist 
into  the  pouch.  The  slip  which  he 
withdrew  was  so  long  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  lot  was  to  remain. 
His  lips  quivered  under  his  grey 
moustache,  but  he  neither  spoke  nor 
glanced  at  his  companions,  while  the 
stranger's  slender  fingers  swiftly  sought 
their  fate  ;  the  slip  was  much  shorter. 
Then  with  a  hand  that  shook  visibly 
Val  drew  forth, — a  tiny  scrap  ! — 
tragically  brief,  as  the  future,  which 
had  stretched  so  far  before  his  five  and 
twenty  years,  was  suddenly  become  ! 

He  sank  into  a  chair  beside  him 
gazing  up  at  those  two  others,  from 
whom  a  distance,  too  wide  for  clear 
seeing,  seemed  suddenly  to  divide  him, 


and  smiled.  "It  is  all  right,"  he  heard 
himself  saying  with  a  dim  sense  of 
satisfaction  that,  whatever  lamenta- 
tions were  clamouring  in  his  heart,  his 
lips  were  uttering  words  which  had  the 
semblance  of  courage  in  them.  "  I've 
a  better  hope  of  getting  through  the 
snowdrifts  to  Fletcher  than  an  old 
man  or  a  sick  man,  in  spite  of  my  game 
leg."     And  he  grasped  his  crutch. 

•'You  don't  leave  this  house  until 
daylight,"  Brown  burst  out  with  a 
snort  that  badly  hid  a  sob,  as  he  flung 
a  stalwart  arm  over  Val's  shoulders. 

"  Your  prospects, — and  the  weather 
— may  clear  before  morning,"  the 
stranger  said,  withdrawing  a  glance 
which  the  young  fellow  felt  had 
sounded  the  shallows  of  his  cheerine?s. 

With  little  more  talk  they  settled 
themselves  for  the  night,  though  by 
tacit  agreement  nobody  went  to  bed. 
Brown  indeed  fidgeted  for  some  time, 
unbarring  a  shutter  every  few  minutes 
for  an  anxious  peep  at  the  chaos  out- 
side ;  thereby  admitting  gusts  of  snow 
and  wind  most  unwelcome  in  a  room 
whose  temperature  had  been  reduced 
below  freezing-point  by  forty-eight 
hours  of  firelessness.  But  Val  pres- 
ently ended  these  invasions.  "A 
watched  pot  never  boils,  old  chap," 
he  exclaimed  affectionately,  looking 
up  from  a  letter  he  had  begun  to  write ; 
and  Brown  with  a  grunt  seated 
himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  disappeared  into  the  collar  of  his 
fur  overcoat. 

From  the  big  arm-chair,  which  their 
guest  still  occupied,  two  dark  eyes 
contemplated  Val  bending  over  his 
paper.  That  letter  was  a  slow  business, 
and  chilled  fingers  and  ice  in  the  ink 
were  not  its  only  delays.  He  was  no 
eloquent  scribe  this  young  telegraph- 
operator,  whose  despatches  had  rarely 
reported  more  than  the  movements  of 
trains;  and  the  news  he  had  to  tell 
could  not  so  disguise  itself  that  his 
own  misery,  and  the  heartbreak  of  her 
to  whom  he  wrote,  would  not  stare  at 
him  from  between  the  lines. 

When  at  length  the  task  was 
finished,  those  observant  eyes  saw  him 
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raise  his  head  and  listen  to  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  storm,  which  must  have 
sounded  as  his  own  sentence  of  doom, 
for  there  was  no  hint  of  lessening  in  it. 
He  took  his  crutch  hurriedly  and 
made  a  couple  of  steps  toward  one  of 
the  windows,  then  paused  with  a  glance 
at  the  quiet  figures  of  his  companions. 
"  Best  not  wake  dear  old  Brown  ! " 
he  muttered.  "My  going  will  be 
awfully  hard  for  him  when  the  time 
comes ! " 

He  went  back  to  his  chair,  linger- 
ingly  kissed  the  letter  he  had  written, 
and,  stretching  his  arms  over  the  table, 
laid  his  head  on  them.  For  yet  a 
while  longer  he  stirred  occasionally 
with  sighs  which  his  watcher  guessed, 
but  at  last  he  lay  motionless,  asleep, 
as  men,  young  and  strong  of  nerve  and 
health,  have  slept  the  night  before  a 
death  whose  certainty  was  more  hope- 
less than  that  for  which  Yal  waited. 

The  tempest  outside  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  as  the  silence  inside  grew  more 
still.  The  lamp  nickered  low ;  softly 
the  stranger  rose,  and,  lighting  another 
which  stood  ready,  returned  as  softly 
to  his  place. 

It  was  not  until  the  clock  of  the 
chimney-piece  pointed  to  five,  that  he 
rose  again.  Slowly  he  buttoned  his 
fur  coat — then  paused  a  moment,  look- 
ing about  the  shabby  room,  and  from 


the  burly  figure  of  Brown  to  Val  out- 
flung  across  the  table.  "Not  much 
like  apostles,  either  of  them,"  he 
murmured.  "Nor  is  this  the  proper 
background   for  the  conversion  of  a 

sinner.     And  yet "  There  came  a 

light  over  the  worn  white  face  and  the 
haggard  dark  eyes  glorifying  them 
wondrously.  "  As  the  old  fellow  said, 
— Let  us  pray  ! 


it 


Six  hours  later  the  blizzard  was 
ended,  and  before  the  sun,  which  had 
shone  radiantly  all  that  afternoon,  had 
sunk  in  a  cloudless  west,  help  had 
come  to  the  imprisoned  men  at  the 
station ;  help  that,  on  its  road  from 
Fort  Fletcher,  had  found  in  a  snow- 
drift, of  which  his  pale  coldness  seemed 
a  part,  the  body  of  the  stranger.  The 
young  officer  in  command  of  the  rescue 
party,  gazing  down  on  the  still  beauty 
of  the  face,  said  gravely :  "  This  is 
the  man  the  sheriff  has  been  hunting 
ever  since  that  last  shooting  row  in 
Zenith  City  ;  the  '  Grand  Duke '  they 
call  him,  and  the  most  reckless  dare- 
devil in  Montana."  Then  half  to  him- 
self, he  muttered,  while  his  fingers 
went  mechanically  to  his  cap,  "  What 
a  smile  the  poor  chap  has, — as  though 
he  had  won  a  battle  1 " 

N.  M. 
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THE  "STATESMEN"  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


A  "  statesman  "  in  Cumberland  is 
not  necessarily  one  who  has  held,  or 
expects  to  hold,  office  under  a  Govern- 
ment ;  he  is  not  always  even  a  poli- 
tician, and  sometimes  has  no  political 
opinions  of  his  own  worth  speaking 
about.  He  is  a  man  who  lives  on,  and 
by,  a  farm,  and  the  difference  between 
him  and  other  farmers  is  that  they 
pay  rent,  and  he  does  not ;  he  farms 
his  own  land.  Cumberland  used  to  be 
a  great  stronghold  for  such  people, — 
yeomen  they  would  be  called  in  Kent 
— but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of 
them  have  gone  under  during  this 
century.  They  got  into  difficulties, 
and  borrowed  money  on  their  proper- 
ties, and  then,  too  often,  matters 
became  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
they  had  to  sell  them.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  no  rent  to 
pay ;  but  when  a  small  property  gets 
encumbered,  when  legacies  have  to 
come  out  of  it,  and  perhaps  the 
interest  of  a  government  loan  for 
draining,  or  the  expense  of  a  new 
house  or  barn,  it  is  very  difficult,  in 
these  days  especially,  to  put  things 
right  again.  And  so  many  statesmen 
have  ceased  to  be  statesmen  ;  some  of 
them  now  farm  the  land  which  used 
to  belong  to  themselves  or  their 
fathers. 

However,  there  is  still  a  good 
number  left,  dotted  about  the  country- 
side, up  in  the  fell  districts,  and  down 
near  the  coast.  We  are  writing  more 
especially  about  these  small  owners, 
but  what  we  have  to  say  about  them 
applies  almost  equally  well  to  the 
tenant  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who,  as  a  rule,  may  be  emphatic- 
ally called  a  fine  and  interesting  race 
of  men. 

The  house  in  which  the  statesman 
and  his  family  have  their  habitation 
is  one  which   has   often   seen   better 


days ;  the  word  "  hall  "  is  a  common 
addition  to  the  name,  and,  though 
this  less  frequently,  "  abbey."  Farms 
having  the  first  addition  are  frequently 
to  be  found  high  up  on  the  fringe  of 
the  fell,  but  not  the  abbeys.  The  old 
monks  knew  better  than  to  wander  up 
there  so  long  as  there  was  rich  pasture 
to  be  found  down  below ;  you  can 
still  see  about  their  ancient  homes  the 
sweet  grass  which  tempted  them. 
There  was  also  nearly  always  a  river 
or  tarn  close  at  hand,  so  that  the 
worthy  men  should  not  be  tempted  to 
break  their  vows  for  want  of  fish  on 
Fridays  and  fast-days. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  stranger, 
when  passing  such  places  to  see  that 
they  once  occupied  a  more  important 
position  in  the  world  than  they  do 
now.  Even  if  the  house  itself  tells 
little,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  sign  of 
bygone  grandeur  outside;  lofty  gate- 
posts, perhaps  with  the  remains  of  a 
coat-of-arms  carved  on  them,  or  long 
regular  terraces.  The  gate  may  only 
let  you  into  the  stack-yard,  and  the 
terraces  afford  room  for  ricks  of  hay ; 
but  there  they  stand,  somewhat 
pathetic  witnesses  of  better  days. 

Many  of  the  farm-houses  are  ex- 
tremely old.  A  great  pile  of  buildings 
dating  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  carries  a  natural  interest 
with  it;  and  yet  perhaps  it  appeals 
still  more  to  our  sympathies  to  be  told 
that  the  small  grey  homesteads  have 
stood  there,  looking  out  on  to  the  fells, 
for  three  hundred  years  or  more.  In 
the  comfortable  kitchen  of  such  a 
house  furniture  of  the  oldest  and 
blackest  oak  is  not  uncommon.  Much 
of  it  is  perfectly  plain,  and  owes  its 
beauty  to  the  pelish  which  age  and 
attention  have  given  it ;  but  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  cabinets,  chests, 
and    cupboards,    elaborately    carved, 
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which  would  make  a  collector's  eye 
glisten.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
much  larger  store  of  antique  goods  to 
be  seen,  but  when  such  things  became 
the  fashion  for  gentlefolks  dealers 
hunted  through  the  district  and 
picked  up  a  great  deal  at  very  inade- 
quate prices.  To  be  told  that  a  man 
would  give  a  brand-new  oak  wardrobe 
for  an  old  one,  and  perhaps  a  table 
and  a  few  chairs  into  the  bargain, 
was  an  offer  which  many  a  thrifty, 
and  as  yet  unsuspicious,  housewife 
could  not  bring  herself  to  refuse. 
She  is  wiser  now,  however,  and  the 
dealer  will  make  his  seductive  offers 
in  vain.  In  such  a  kitchen  you  will 
often  see  three  generations  together 
which  for  strength,  fine  physique,  and 
comeliness,  may  have  their  equals,  but 
hardly  their  superiors  anywhere. 

In  the  biography  of  Dr.  Norman 
MacLeod  there  is  an  amusing  account 
given  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  one  of  the 
Western  Islands,  to  see  a  man  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  district  for  his 
great  age.  The  Doctor  found  an  old 
man  (we  can  only  quote  from  memory) 
sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  house, 
and  gave  him  the  usual  greeting  :  "I 
heard  that  you  were  a  very  wonderful 
old  man,  and  I've  come  to  see  you." 
"  It'll  be  my  f aither  you  want  to  see," 
said  the  old  man  of  the  bench.  So 
the  visitor  went  inside,  and  there, 
sitting  over  the  peats,  was  a  very 
remarkably  old  man  indeed  ;  bent,  and 
doubled  up,  but  still  for  all  that  with 
all  his  wits  about  him.  "  Good-day 
to  you,"  said  the  good  Doctor ;  "  I 
have  heard  about  you,  a  very  wonder- 
ful old   man,   and   I've  come   to   see 


you 


!» 


Then  he    too    declined    the 


imputation,  and  pointed  with  his 
stick  to  the  "ben"  of  the  house. 
"  It'll  be  my  faither  you  want  to  see," 
said  this  old  man  of  the  fireside.  So 
there,  in  the  ben,  the  original  Simon 
Pure  was  discovered  at  last,  a  very, 
very  ancient  old  man  indeed,  as  may 
well  be  imagined. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
here  to  find  the  three  generations,  or 
four  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  living 


together  under  the  same  roof;  for 
many  districts  are  famous  for 
longevity,  and  it  may  be  almost  said 
of  them,  as  it  is  said  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish  in  Hampshire,  "Here 
they  never  die,  and  there  only  when 
they  like."  The  life  of  such  folk  is 
conducive  to  long  years  ;  up  early,  busy 
all  day,  soon  to  bed,  with  plain  whole- 
some food  and  the  finest  air  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  a  wonder  and  a  shame 
if  they  did  not  live  long.  That  the  mid- 
den is  close  outside,  in  full  view  of  the 
window  often,  does  not  seem  to  do 
much  harm ;  there  are  probably  no 
drains,  and  this  is  a  much  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  plan  than  trusting 
to  an  elaborate  sanitary  system,  which 
is  always  going  wrong  without  any  one 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

Cumberland  dalesmen  are  renowed 
for  their  strength  and  stature  all  over 
the  world.  We  fancy  that  if  the  cruel 
prince  of  the  old  fairy-tales  were  to  say 
to  the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  his 
daughter  and  have  half  the  kingdom 
(the  two  things  which  used  to  go  to- 
gether then),  "  You  shall  have  neither 
the  j>ne  nor  the  other  till  you  can  pro- 
duce twelve  men  bigger  and  stronger 
than  the  twelve  men  who  work  in  my 
garden,"  the  wooer  could  not  do  better 
than  hie  away  to  this  north-west 
county  and  have  a  look  at  its  inhabit- 
ants on  a  market-day. 

Wrestling  is  the  great  sport  of  the 
county,  though  the  rage  for  football 
is  interfering  with  its  popularity  a 
little  now ;  cricket  never  found  a 
very  kindly  home  in  it  somehow, 
perhaps  because  in  many  parts  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  a  level  place  to  play 
on.  And  nowhere  in  the  wide  world 
will  you  find  such  keen  sportsmen  as 
you  will  here,  or  such  real  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  everything  that  per- 
tains to  hounds.  The  man  who  hunts 
with  a  crack  pack  in  the  midlands 
pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only 
to  his  horse  and  its  needs,  but  to 
himself ;  and  probably  there  are  many 
men,  riding  habitually  in  the  first 
flight,  who  would  prefer  an  indifferent 
day's   sport,   provided   they   were  in 
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every  way  suitably  equipped,  rather 
than  a  real  steeple-chase,  if  they  had 
to  ride  it  in  badly-fitting  boots  and 
breeches   and   an   old-fashioned  coat. 
Nothing   of    this    sort    disturbs    the 
people  who  run  with  the  fell-hounds ; 
the   clothes  they   hunt  in  they  wore 
yesterday    when     busy     among    the 
sheep,  and  will  wear  to-morrow  when 
ploughing  the  stubble.     There  is  only 
one  pack  of  foxhounds  which  can  be 
followed  on  horseback,  and  its  meets 
are  chiefly  in  the  low  country,  where 
it   shows  fine   sport   with    the    wild 
strong  foxes.     Then  there  are  two  or 
three  packs   which   work   on  a    less 
elaborate  scale,  confining  their  opera- 
tions   almost    entirely   to    the    high 
ground  which  is  impassable  to  riders. 
Scott  drew  a  spirited  picture  of  a  hill 
hunt   in   Guy   Mcmnering,  and  what 
he  described  may  be  seen  now  every 
winter    in     pretty    much    the    same 
fashion.      The    children    hunt    when 
they  get  a  chance,  the  girls  as  well  as 
boys.     We  were  once  much  struck  by 
the  determination  of  the  daughter  of 
such  a  farmer  as  we  have  described, 
who   was  running   after  the   hounds. 
The  country  was  a  big  and  awkward 
one ;  huge   high   banks,   guarded   on 
both  sides  by  deep  brambly  ditches ; 
a  place  much  affected  in  October  by 
"  brummelkiters,"     as     gatherers     of 
blackberries   are   called.     This    maid 
was   clad  in  black  torn  stockings,  a 
very  short  dress,  and  an  immense  sun- 
bonnet  ;  and  such  was  her   keenness 
and    enthusiasm,   and    so    great    the 
prowess   in    her  small  legs,  that  she 
put    every    one   else   to    shame.     To 
tumble  right  out  of  sight  among  the 
brambles,  to  reappear  from  them,  to 
swarm   up  the  bank,  with  a  squelch 
into  the   ditch   on   the  farthest  side, 
was  with  her  an  operation  which  took 
less  time  to  perform  than  it  takes  us 
to    write    about    it.      Indeed,  —  the 
hounds  were  harriers,  and  there  were 
a   few  horsemen    out — that   flapping 
bonnet  must  have  seemed  to  some  like 
the  oriflamme  of  Henry  of  Navarre ;  it 
was  always  in  the  van. 

But  it  is  not  only  foxes  and  hares 


which    are    hunted    in    Cumberland, 
there  are  several  packs  of  otter-hounds, 
and  there  are,  or   used   to  be,    dogs 
devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  "  foumart/' 
or  "  foumet"  as  he  is  generally  called. 
These  were  hunts  indeed  I    A  dozen  or 
so   of   enthusiastic   sportsmen    would 
meet  together,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing* to  pursue  this  animal     They  used 
often  to  pursue  him  all  day,  and    at 
nightfall  find   themselves  apparently 
as  far  from  the  tail  of  the  little  beast 
as  they  were  when  they  started,  and 
much  farther  from  their  homes.     Then 
they  would  put  a  stone  on   the   last 
track    they   could    find,   and    betake 
themselves  to  the  nearest  inn  or  farm- 
house ;  or  failing  such  a  refuge,  just 
lay  themselves  down  and  keep  as  warm 
as  they  could  in  the  heather  or  long 
grass.     It  behoved  the  foumet-hunter 
to   be  of   a  hardy    nature,    to   be   a 
despiser    of   luxuries   when  he   could 
not  attain  to  them.     By  break  of  day 
they  and  their  dogs  would  be  on  the 
trail  again,  and  if  they  were  fortunate 
they  might  run  into  their  quarry  that 
afternoon,   maybe   thirty  miles   from 
home.     Or   perhaps  the  creature  was 
able  to  get  into  some  fastness  he  knew 
of,  where  he  could  defy  his  enemies, 
and  they  had  to  beat  their  long  retreat 
empty-handed.      Such  a   hunt   would 
be  talked  about  for  many  years  after  ; 
when  waiting  for  a  find  on  the  fell-side, 
or  sitting  round  the  fire  at  night,  it 
would    be    related    to    a    wondering 
audience,    all    its    turns    and    twists 
remembered  and  pointed  out,  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  without  many  a  groan  at 
the    degeneracy  of   the  present   age, 
when  men  are  lazy  and  hard  to  please, 
and  foumets  are  scarce  in  the  land. 

"  Were  foumets  very  plentiful  in 
your  young  days?' '  we  asked  a  short 
time  ago  of  an  old  man,  who  was  a 
past  master  in  the  craft.  "  Plenti- 
ful !  "  he  replied.  "  Wey,  they  were 
that  rank  that  I  mind  ya  winter  up  in 
t'  fell  we  hed  to  steeak  t'  dooar  a* 
day,  to  keep  t'  foumets  fra*  cummin' 
intil  t'  kitchin  1 "  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  a  man  may  venture  to  live  in 
many   parts   of   the   fells   now,  even 
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with  an  unbarred  door,  and  be  fairly 
safe  in  the  daytime  from  these  fero- 
cious animals. 

The  Cumberland  farmer  is,  as  a  rule, 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fund  of  what 
is  called  dry  humour,  and  the  point  of 
what  he  says  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
way  he  says  it.  Of  course  to  those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
understand  the  dialect  of  the  country 
much  of  this  humour  is  lost.  In 
writing  it  down  too,  much  of  the  sub- 
tle flavour,  which  depends  on  the  look 
of  the  speaker  and  the  intonation  of 
his  voice,  vanishes.  A  farmer  once 
told  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  speaking 
of  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was  nob 
on  very  good  terms :  "  "When  Joe 
winks,  he  lees ;  and  he's  winkin' 
still."  The  point  of  this  malicious 
little  speech  would  be  quite  lost  on 
any  one  who  did  not  know  that  the 
word  "still"  as  used  here  means 
14  always."  But  it  would  need  a 
photograph  and  a  phonograph  com- 
bined to  show  properly  the  pause  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence,  the  empha- 
sis on  the  last  word,  the  droll  glint  in 
the  speaker's  eye  (the  only  part  of 
him  that  laughed)  as  he  looked  up  to 
see  what  his  listener  thought  of  the 
accusation. 

"  Drigg  f wolk  were  nivver  a*  o'  t' 
seame  meynd  excep'  yance, — and  that 
was  when  they'd  gitten  a  choorch  to 
build — and  than  they  were  ivvery  man 
agean  'tf"  Whether  this  statement 
is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Drigg  we 
know  not.  It  was  told  of  them  by 
one  of  the  dwellers  in  that  district, 
and  the  story  may  surely  pass  muster 
with  some  of  the  so-called  comic  say- 
ings which  are  reported  weekly  from 
America ;  its  chief  beauty  consists  in 
ending  in  such  an  entirely  different 
way  to  that  in  what  most  people  would 
expect.  It  used  (some  little  connec- 
tion being  made  to  bring  it  in  at  an 
appropriate  place)  to  be  often  trotted 
out  at  election  meetings  in  the  county, 
and  it  never  failed  to  make  the  people 
laugh.  Another  story,  which  was  also 
very  favourably  received  on  such 
occasions,  has  a  genuine  Cumberland 


flavour  about  it.  A  gentleman-farmer, 
finding  himself  rather  short-handed  at 
hay-time,  ordered  his  gardener  out  to 
help  build  a  stack.  The  worthy  man, 
hating  the  work  and  the  separation 
from  his  proper  sphere,  had  neverthe- 
less to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  in  the 
evening  came  in  to  report  progress. 
"  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  1 "  asked 
his  employer.  "  Nut  sae  far  forrit  as 
we  war  in  t'  mwornin',"  replied  the  gar- 
dener, delighted  in  the  circumstances 
at  being  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 
"T'  stack's  tummelled  doonl"  The 
writer  was  present  at  some  thirty 
meetings  during  the  1885  campaign, 
and  this  story,  which  had  some  recon- 
dite reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  quoted  at  twenty-five  of  them, 
and  never  failed  to  do  its  part,  and  to 
put  people  into  a  good  humour. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  grim- 
ness  about  the  country  folks'  humour. 
An  old  couple  had  lived  together  in 
matrimony  very  unhappily  for  many 
years.  It  came  about  that  the  wife 
injured  her  leg  and  it  was  necessary  to 
amputate  it.  The  husband  busied 
himself  with  his  ordinary  work  about 
the  house  while  the  operation  was 
taking  place,  and  as  the  doctors  were 
leaving  they  met  him  bringing  in  the 
cows.  He  greeted  them  with,  "  Weel, 
hev  ye  gitten  her  leg  off  1 "  "  Yes," 
replied  the  doctors.  "  Ah  !  hang  ye !  " 
said  he,  "  ye've  begun  at  t'  wrang 
en'  !  "  Seeing  them  look  bewildered 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  showed 
how  heartily  he  meant  it,  "  Ah 
say  ye've  begun  at  t'  wrang  en' ;  ye 
sud  te'an  her  heead  1 "  We  will  finish 
this  small  collection  of  anecdotes  by 
the  account  of  the  wicked  man  who 
beat  his  wife.  Coming  home  one 
night  very  late,  he  found  her  sitting 
up  for  him,  and  began  as  usual  to  ill- 
treat  her.  The  poor  woman  protested 
against  such  usage  when  she  had  not 
said  a  word  to  provoke  it,  and  the 
scoundrel  answered,  "  Nea,  thoo  sed 
nowt, — aha  kna  thoo  said  nowt, — but 
thoo's  a  thinkin'  deevil ! "  We  have 
taken  the  last  three  anecdotes,  as  also 
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those  following,  relating  to  the  Church, 
from  a  little  book  called  Cumbricma, 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
authenticated  stories. 

We  have  always  felt  a  good  deal  of 
compassion  for  a  clergyman  who,  used 
only  to  the  ways  of  south-country  folk, 
has  to  settle  down  and  make  the  best 
of  it  in  Cumberland.     Not  that  the 
people  are  naturally  at  all  ill-disposed 
towards  the   "  priest,"   as    a   parson 
always  used  to  be,  and  is  still  some- 
times, called.    But  a  man  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  Devon,  or  Norfolk,  or 
midland  parishioners,  will  find  quite  a 
different  class  here, — a  shrewd,  most 
independent     and     outspoken     body, 
whom  a  stranger  may  lead   perhaps 
after  a  bit,  but  whom  he  certainly  will 
not  be  able  to  drive.      Till  quite  late 
years  the  priest  was,  in  many  of  the 
most  remote  dales,  a  man  but  little 
higher    than   the   peasant.      Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  in  other  counties 
more  curious  specimens  of  clergymen 
than  those  which  flourished  in  Cum- 
berland till  well  on  in  this  century, 
but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  very 
original  specimens  indeed.     It  is  only 
fifty  years  since  the  Reverend  John 
Marshall  died,  a  man  much  respected 
by   his   parishioners.      For   sixty-five 
years  he  lived  at  Ireby,  on  a  stipend 
of  ,£25,  eking  it  out  by  carting  coals 
from  the  collieries  near  to  Keswick. 
It  is  only  twenty  years  since  old  Mr. 
Sewell  of  Troutbeck  died,  whom  the 
Bishop  of   Carlisle,  Dr.  Villiers,  once 
went  in  search  of,  and  found  up  among 
the  hills,  salving  sheep ;  and  to  those 
who  know  what  salving  is,  this  means 
a  good  deal.    Long  after  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  dress  of  a  parish 
priest   is   thus   described :    "A   drab 
fustian  coat,  corduroy  knee-breeches, 
grey  stockings  of  the  coarsest  yarn, 
clogs,  or  caulkered  shoes,  stuffed  with 
dry  bracken,  and  a  brown  hat."     The 
parsons    used    to    go    to     wrestling 
matches,   and   exhibit    their  prowess 
there  ;  they  used  to  sit  and  booze  with 
their  parishioners  in  the  public  house ; 
they  used  to  cut  peats  for  hire  ;  they 
were    farmers,   and  dealt  largely    in 


stock ;  in  one  well-known  instance  of 
late  years  a  rector  used  to  turn  the 
black  trousers  of  respectability  inside 
out  for  the  nonce,  so  as  to  examine 
the  sheep  in  the  pens  without  doing 
any  harm   to  the    garments.      They 
used  to  drive  home  their  stock  them- 
selves, and  think  little  of  a  journey  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.      One  aristo- 
cratic old  rector,   whom  we  used   to 
meet  some  sixteen  years  ago,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  would  literally  hunt 
his    congregation    into    church,    and 
thought  little  of    striking  an  errant 
parishioner  with  a  stick,  a  good  heavy 
stick  too,  which  he  carried  with  him. 
Many  of  the  livings  are  very  small 
still,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
(alas,  that  we  should  have  to  use  the 
adjective  !)  used  sometimes  to  have  no 
little    difficulty    in    getting    suitable 
clergymen  for  them.     We  knew  one 
poor   parson   who   had   a   very    tiny 
living  and   a  church   in   proportion; 
during  a  great  part  of   the   summer 
and  autumn  he  depended  on  fishing 
for  (we  may  fairly  say  it)  his  daily 
bread.     So  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
country   folk,   who   had   been    accus- 
tomed for  many  generations  to  homely 
priests,   men   very    much   like   them- 
selves, looked  with  an  amused,  and  a 
not  unscornful  wonder  at  spruce  rec- 
tors and  curates  of  High  Church  pro- 
clivities,  who   dressed  smartly,   and, 
speaking  only  a  southern  dialect,  did 
not   understand   pure   English ;    who 
were   ignorant,  for    example,  that    a 
"  snifter  "  was  a  bit  of  a  shower,  or 
that  a  "  scrapple "  was  a  coal-rake. 
But  if   the  parson  is  a  man  of    the 
right  stamp,  if  he  has  nothing  of  the 
prig  in  him,  and  is  not  too  eager  to 
thrust  his  own  ideas  on  his  parishion- 
ers, and  can  make  allowance  for  old 
customs  and  ways,  he  will  soon  find 
them  ready  and  anxious  to  be  friends 
with  him. 

One  of  the  great  sports  in  the 
county  used  to  be  cock-fighting.  We 
say  "  used  to  be,"  as  the  law  keeps  a 
sharp  look-out  now  after  such  for- 
bidden pleasure;  but  the  game  has 
not   died  out   altogether,  and  if  the 
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writer  wanted  a  cock  trained  be  would 
know  pretty  well  where  to  get  a  skil- 
ful man  ready  to  undertake  the  job. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  law  which  allows 
rabbit-coursing  forbids  cock-fighting. 
The  cock  is  a  pugnacious  bird,  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  in  a  row; 
the  splendid  condition  in  which  he 
was  kept  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  when  he  died,  he  died,  as  a  rule, 
instantaneously  and  without  fear.  It 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  other  amuse- 
ment. What  chance  has  a  poor  rab- 
bit, suddenly  let  loose,  all  cramped 
from  his  hamper  into  a  blaze  of  light, 
on  to  strange  ground,  with  a  howling 
mob  all  round  him  and  two  fierce 
dogs  tearing  behind  ?  In  many  places 
where  this  species  of  sport  is  carried 
on  not  one  single  rabbit  gets  away; 
all  are  killed.  If  it  be  said  that  it 
was  the  betting  and  drinking  and  so 
on  which  were  objectionable  features 
when  fighting  a  main  of  cocks,  just 
the  same  may  be  said  of  rabbit- 
coursing  now.  It  is  a  cruel  and  de- 
grading amusement ;  if  we  had  the 
power  we  would  scratch  out  the  line 
in  the  Statute  Book  which  forbids 
cock-fighting,  and  make  rabbit-cours- 
ing illegal  in  its  place. 

A  market-day,  or  a  hiring-fair,  is 
the  place  to  see  the  bone  and  muscle 
and  the  beauty  of  Cumberland.  We 
have  said  something  of  the  former, 
and  of  the  latter  what  can  we  say? 
Who  will  believe  a  Cumberland  man 
is  impartial  when  speaking  of  the 
comeliness  of  Cumberland  wives  and 
daughters?  The  matter  is  perhaps 
capable  of  proof ;  let  one  who  has 
hitherto  hugged  himself  in  the  delu- 
sion that  the  fairest  specimens  of 
womankind  come  from  Devon  or 
Yorkshire,  from  Suffolk  or  Hertford- 
shire, or  from  any  county  to  which 
he  belongs,  let  such  an  one  take  his 
stand  in  the  main  street  of  Keswick 
or  Cockermouth  on  a  hiring- day,  and 
look  at  the  people  who  have  come  in 
from  the  fells  and  dales  round  about ; 
and  if  he  does  not  acknowledge,  after 
a  couple  of  hours'    observation,  that 


he  has  seen  a  larger  number  of  fine, 
straight,  tall,  good-looking  women 
than  he  would  meet  with  anywhere 
else, — if  he  did  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge this,  then  we  would  say  that 
he  was  no  judge  at  all  of  female 
beauty,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  pretending  to  be  one ; 
we  would  gibbet  him  as  an  incom- 
petent Paris,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
any  apple. 

The  tall  slips  of  girls  grow  up  to  be 
tall,  though  anything  but  slips  of 
housewives.  "  Oor  measter  "  is  the 
title  which  is  commonly  given  to  the 
farmer,  both  by  his  servants  and  his 
wife ;  but  the  term  is  used  quite  in  a 
colloquial  or  Pickwickian  sense  by  the 
mistress,  who,  as  a  rule,  exercises  com- 
plete sway  in  her  department,  and  has 
been  known  even,  now  and  then,  to 
trench  on  his.  A  large,  well-con- 
ducted farm-house  is  a  bustling  place 
any  time  between  five  in  the  morning 
and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
During  all  these  hours  stout  bare- 
armed  lasses,  in  the  shortest  gowns, 
have  been  running  about  here  and 
there  at  the  call  of  the  mistress, — one 
who  must  emphatically  be  obeyed ; 
her  loud  voice  has  sounded  everywhere, 
up  stairs  and  down,  but  by  four  o'clock 
or  so  work  is  pretty  well  through,  and 
things  have  been  redded  up.  And 
now  comes  the  time  when,  if  you  are 
a  hungry  sportsman,  or  a  traveller 
lost  in  the  mist,  or  any  fairly  respec- 
table wanderer,  you  had  better  aim 
for  a  farm-house,  and  try  and  make 
yourself  pleasant  to  the  dame  who 
presides  over  it.  Never  mind  the 
"  measter  "  ;  he  will  come  in  later, 
bringing  in  with  him,  honest  man,  a 
pleasant  whiff  of  tar  or  sheep  ;  the 
one  to  be  friendly  with  at  such  an 
hour  is  his  better  half.  Many  and 
many  a  good  tea  have  we  had  in  such 
a  kitchen  after  shooting  or  canvassing. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  get 
such  good  things  as  you  get  here; 
such  well-buttered  and  blazing-hot 
toast,  such  thick  cream,  such  fragrant 
flat  apple-cakes,  such  brown  bread,  or 
such  fine-flavoured  honey  ;  that  grown 
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on  Hymettus,  or  Mount  Hybla,  or  in 
the  great  linden  woods  of  Middle 
Germany,  is  but  poor  stuff  compared 
with  what  is  gathered  off  the  thyme 
and  heather  by  these  moorland  bees. 

A  great  deal  of  the    success  of   a 
farmer  depends  here,  as  everywhere, 
on  his  wife,  and  there  is  a  quaint  old 
saying   among  agriculturists   to   this 
effect,  which  only  a  foolish   delicacy 
prevents  us  from  quoting.      Her  chief 
anxiety  with  a  straight-going  capable 
man  are  perhaps  market-days.     Hard 
drinking   is   not    uncommon    in    the 
county.     In    these    northern    regions 
old     habits    and    customs    remained 
longer,    and   were    more    difficult  to 
displace,  than  in  the  more  accessible 
parts.     The  Squire  Osbaldistones  and 
the  Justice  Inglewoods  drank  deeper 
and  farther  on  in  the  century   than 
they  did  in  the  south ;  there  was  no 
disgrace  attached  to  what  was  thought 
a  manly  custom.     There  is  little  dis- 
grace   attached    to    it    now.     Many 
farmers    take   a  good    "whack"    on 
market-days,   and    think    themselves 
the   better   for  it;    and   though  tee- 
totallers form  a  fairly  numerous  body 
in  the  county   it  will  be  some  time 
before  they  are  in  the  majority.     It 
is  a  common  thing  on  a  market-day  to 
see    a    smartly-dressed,    good-looking 
girl  guiding  the  reluctant  and  some- 
what flabby  legs  of  a  young  man,  her 
brother  or  sweetheart,  to  the  station. 
She  will  be  angry  with  him  for  pre- 
ferring  his  beer  to  herself,  and  dis- 
gusted at  having   to   drag  a  vacant, 
senseless  '*  oaf  "  about  with  her ;  but 
she   will   hardly   be    ashamed.      The 
youth  will  be  all  right  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  will  then,  let  us  hope,  get 
a   proper   " dressing* '  from   his   mis- 
tress for  giving  her  so  much  trouble. 
The  amount  of  drink  which  some  men 
can   take   without   appearing    to    do 
themselves  any  harm   is  marvellous. 
We  know  an  old  man  (a  very  old  man 
he  is  now)  who  has  been  all  his  life  a 
great  sportsman.     He  delights  in  re- 
lating the  history  of  runs  which  took 
place  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  runs  in 
which   he  apparently   always   played 


the  most  prominent  part,  tailing  the 
otter,  or  viewing  the  fox,  or  smelling 
the    foumet,   invariably  just  at   the 
right  moment.     He  would  be  a  shock- 
ing example  to  set  up  on  a  temperance 
platform,  for  he  has  taken  too  much 
of  beer  or  whisky  or  rum,  probably 
too  much  of  all  three,  every   single 
week  during  all  those  fifty  or  sixty 
years;    to  say  nothing  of   trying  to 
kill  himself  by  lying  out  at  nights  in 
ditches  or   on  the  fell,  or  living  in 
soaking  clothes  for  a  week  together, 
when  out  on  a  sporting  expedition; 
and  he  is  still  as  hale  an  old  patriarch 
as  you  would  wish  to  see.     The  cases 
of  drunkenness  which  come  up  before 
the  magistrates  are  chiefly  from  the 
miner  or  collier  class,   or  from   the 
great  ironworks;    the   farmer  rarely 
appears  there.     These  other  men  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  revenue.     They 
know  pretty  well  what  their  fate  will 
be,   and   generally   have    the   money 
ready  ;  "  Fifteen  shillings  and  costs,  or 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment   in   Car- 
lisle Gaol."     Yet  it  must  pinch  some 
of  them  terribly  to   pay.     "Sum  on 
ye  run  up,"   we   heard  one  of  these 
victims  sing  out  the  other  day,  "and 
tell  my  mistress  to  fetch  the  purse," 
as  if  he  had  a  whole  army  of  servants 
to   do    his   bidding.     When  the  wife 
came  it  was  not  pleasant  to  watch  her 
face,  as  she  looked  first  at  her  hus- 
band and  then  at  the  policeman  who 
proffered  the  charge. 

About  courting,  which  goes  on  we 
believe  in  all  counties,  we  say  nothing, 
save  that  in  the  rural  parts  it  is  carried 
on  in  a  primitive  old-world  fashion 
N  which  must  be  very  charming  to  those 
engaged  in  it. 

The  people  are  very  outspoken,  and 
take  little  trouble  to  pick  or  choose 
their  words.  A  question  is  often 
answered  in  a  curiously  argumentative 
way,  which  sounds  more  formidable 
viva  voce  than  it  does  on  paper.  "  Ista 
gaan  ower  t'  fell  ?  "  "  Nay,  ah  isn't ! " 
as  if  it  were  to  say,  "  So  don't  ask  me 
that  again ! "  Or  to  the  coaxing, 
"  Will  te  like  me  a  laal  bit  1 "  "  Nay, 
ah  unlln't"  as  if  it  were  to  say,  "  And 
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if  you  come  any  nearer  I'll  smack  your 
face!"  But  then  there  is  also  the 
hearty  affirmative,  pleasant  to  hear : 
"Will  you  do  this  for  me?"  "Ah 
will,  howiwer  I "  answering  to  the 
Scotch,  "  I  will  that !  " 

When  a  man  is  ill  (we  are  speak- 
ing now  more  of  the  labouring  class 
than  the  farmers)  he  will  not  get  much 
encouragement  from  his  visitors.  "Aye, 
he's  verra  badly,"  or  "  He's  gittin' 
waker,"  will  often  be  said  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sick  person.  The  living 
man  will  sometimes  take  great  interest 
in  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral, 
down  even  to  minute  details  as  to  what 
shall  be  eaten  at  the  burial  feast.  An 
old  servant  of  the  writer's  father  was 
told  by  his  wife  as  he  lay  a-dying  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  coffin  out  of  the  little  closet 
in  which  he  lay,  owing  to  the  scanty 
room.  The  old  man  (he  was  over 
ninety)  managed  to  crawl  out  of  bed, 
carefully  measured  the  width  of  the 
passage  and  narrow  staircase,  and  then 
(knowing  his  own  dimensions)  went 
cheerfully  back  to  bed  to  die  :  there  was 
room.  A  friend,  telling  us  the  other 
day  about  the  sickness  which  had  been 
in  the  parish,  said  in  conclusion,  "  Aye, 
there's  been  a  lock  on  us  gay  pinch' d 


to  keep  oot  o'  t'  choorch-yard  this 
winter." 

A  short  time  ago  we  heard  an  old 
fellow  give  the  following  greeting  to  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  father  on  the 
previous  day,  "What,  thoo's  gitten 
shot  o'  t'  oal  man  at  last !  "  To  a 
stranger  such  would  seem  but  a  brutal 
bit  of  condolence  to  offer  to  a  sorrow- 
ing son  ;  but  the  son  took  the  remark 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered ; 
it  did  not  seem  strange  to  him. 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  our 
Cumberland  farmer,  without  having 
said  half  as  much  about  him  as  we 
should  have  liked.  We  would  not 
wish  to  deceive  any  one  :  the  county  is 
not  yet  a  paradise ;  there  are  some  bad 
and  evil-disposed  people  in  it ;  now  and 
then  you  come  across  a  man  who  is 
not  a  model  of  symmetry ;  while  it 
is  possible  (though  here  we  speak 
guardedly)  that  a  careful  observer 
might  spy  somewhere  a  maiden  who 
was  not  ideally  beautiful.  But  we 
wish  long  life  to  the  "  statesman,"  and 
success  to  his  hard,  patient  work. 
With  a  tolerable  experience  of  his 
kind  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  we 
have  not  yet  come  across  his  better. 
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BURNS  AT  KIRKOSWALD. 


Although  the  number  of  Burns's 
published  letters  reaches  the  goodly 
total  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred, there  is  one  period  in  his  life 
unrepresented  by  a  single  specimen  ;  a 
period  too  of  exceptional  interest,  as 
it  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the 
articulate  birth  of  his  poetic  genius. 
I  refer  to  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  summer  sojourn  at  the 
"  smuggling  village  "  of  Kirkoswald, 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  went  to 
Kirkoswald,  as  he  has  told  us  in  his 
fragment  of  autobiography,  to  attend 
a  noted  school  there,  and  to  learn 
something  of  mensuration,  surveying, 
dialling,  <fcc.,  studies  incontinently  in- 
terrupted, as  it  happened,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  fair  charmer  in  the  garden 
contiguous  to  the  school-house.  On 
leaving  Kirkoswald,  he  engaged 
several  of  his  schoolfellows  to  keep  up 
a  literary  correspondence  with  him  ; 
and  he  carried  this  whim  so  far,  he 
says,  "that  though  I  had  not  three 
farthings1  worth  of  business  in  the 
world,  yet  almost  every  post  brought 
me  as  many  letters  as  if  I  had  been  a 
broad  plodding  son  of  day-book  and 
ledger."  Every  scrap  of  his  volumin- 
ous correspondence  has  been  lost, 
although  he  kept  copies  of  such  of  his 
own  letters  as  pleased  him.  Not  even 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Scott  Douglas, 
who  has  crowned  the  labours  of  all 
previous  collectors  and  annotators  of 
Burns  with  his  six  portly  volumes,  has 
succeeded  in  finding  a  trace  of  it. 
But  some  time  ago  there  came  into 
my  possession  a  letter,  addressed  to 
one  of  the  aforesaid  schoolfellows, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
belated  number  of  the  series,  and 
which  in  any  case  is  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  poet's  early  epistolatory 
style.  It  is  dated  1782,  six  years 
after  the  visit  to  Kirkoswald  and  is 


addressed  to  Thomas  Orr,  of  Park 
near  that  place,  a  young  farmer  who 
was  in  the  poet's  confidence  with 
regard  to  his  juvenile  love-affair,  and 
who  occasionally  came  over  to  Lochlie 
to  assist  the  family.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  printed  two  letters  to  this  indi- 
vidual ;  one  an  extremely  laconic  com- 
munication from  William  Burns,  the 
poet's  father,  relative  to  the  shearing 
(dated  September  8th,  1780),  and  the 
other  a  short  letter  from  the  poet 
himself  on  the  more  interesting  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Peggy  Thomson.  As  the 
latter  is  dated  November  1 1th,  1784,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "charming  fil- 
lette,"  who  upset  his  trigonometry  in 
1776,  had  a  more  enduring  hold  on  his 
susceptible  heart  than  most  of  his 
early  loves.  In  chronological  order 
the  following  letter  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  five  letters  to  Miss  Ellison 
Begbie  and  the  one  written  by  the 
poet  while  at  Irvine  to  his  father,  and 
therefore  ranks  among  the  earliest  of 
his  letters  extant. 

Dear  Thomas, — I  am  to  blame  for  not 
returning  you  an  answer  sooner  to  your 
kind  letter.  But  such  has  been  the  back- 
wardness of  our  harvest,  and  so  seldom 
are  we  at  Ayr  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one 
opportunity  of  sending  a  line  to  you.  I 
was  extremely  delighted  with  your  letter. 
I  love  to  see  a  man  who  has  a  mind  superior 
to  the  world  and  the  world's  men,  a  man 
who,  conscious  of  bis  own  integrity,  and 
at  peace  with  himself,  despises  the  censures 
and  opinions  of  the  unthinking  rabble  of 
mankind.  The  distinction  of  a  poor  man 
and  a  rich  man  is  something  indeed,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  the  difference  between 
either  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  or  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  knave. 

What  is't  to  me,  a  Passenger,  God  wot, 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first-rate  or  not ; 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure, 
But  I  who  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger. 

—Pope. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you  but 
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go  on  and  prosper,  and  if  you  miss  happi- 
ness by  enjoyment  you  will  find  it  by 
contented  resignation.  Write  me  soon  and 
let  me  know  bow  you  are  to  be  disposed 
of  during  the  winter,  and  believe  me  to 
be  ever  your  sincere  friend, 

Robert  Burns. 

Lochlie,  Nov  17*A,  1782. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter.  Apart 
from  the  handwriting,  which  is  easily 
recognisable,  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
Burns  in  every  line.  But  I  may  as 
well  relate  its  history.  It  came  into 
my  father's  possession,  among  other 
papers  relating  to  the  poet,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  then  schoolmaster 
of  the  "  noted  school "  of  Kirkoswald, 
and  I  believe  the  documents  were  given 
to  him  by  the  relatives  or  descendants 
of  Thomas  Orr.  The  packet  origin- 
ally contained  two  or  three  of  the 
poet's  letters,  a  letter  from  his  father 
William  Burns,  and  some  scraps  of 
paper  with  verses  written  on  them. 
What  has  become  of  the  other  let- 
ter (or  letters)  from  Burns  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  was  returned  to  the 
surviving  kinsfolk  of  Thomas  Orr  in 
Ayrshire;  but  the  letter  from  his 
father  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
David  Murray  of  Glasgow. 

Any  poetical  pieces  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  letters  from  Burns  neces- 
sarily excite  some  lively  hopes,  for  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  poet  all  his  life 
long  to  send  copies  of  his  lyrics  to 
correspondents  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. The  verses,  however,  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  being  tied  up  with  the 
letters,  are  clearly  not  of  that  order. 
They  are  in  the  handwriting  (pre- 
sumably) of  Thomas  Orr,  and  on  one 
of  the  leaves  appears  Thomas  Orr's 
signature.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  Orr  must  have  been  himself  a 
rhymer,  and  I  would  fain  have  re- 
mained satisfied  with  that  conclusion, 
as  my  late  father  did ;  but  there  are 
some  considerations  which  point  to  the 
suspicion  (if  nothing  more)  that  one 
of  the  pieces  may  be  a  copy,  made  by 
Orr,  of  some  juvenile  effort  of  Burns's 
own   muse.     Love  and   poetry  were 


ever,  with  him,  in  the  close  relation* 
ship  of  cause  and  effect.  All  his  best 
lyrics  were  inspired  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  numberless  goddesses  who 
successively  ruled  his  fickle  heart, 
from  sonsie  Nelly  Kilpatrick  down- 
wards. This  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  who 
helped  him  to  bind  sheaves  in  the 
harvest-field,  was  his  calf-love,  and  to 
her  he  made  his  first  song,  written  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  one  beginning, 

0  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass. 

His  first  real  attachment,  however,  so 
far  as  history  relates,  was  inspired  by 
the  charms  and  accidental  proximity 
of  Peggy  Thomson  at  Kirkoswald,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  birth  had 
better  be  given  in  his  own  words :  "  I 
went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my 
geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo, — 
a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival 
in  my  bosom— when  a  charming  fil- 
lette,  who  lived  next  door  to  the  school, 
overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me 
off  at  a  tangent  from  the  spheres  of 
my  studies.  I,  however,  struggled  on 
with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few 
days  more  ;  but  stepping  into  the  gar- 
den one  charming  noon  to  take  the 
sun's  altitude,  there  I  met  my  angel, — 

.  .  .  Lik<*  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.  .  .  . 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  doing  any 
more  good  at  school.  The  remaining 
week  I  stayed  I  did  nothing  but  craze 
the  faculties  of  my  soul  about  her,  or 
steal  out  to  meet  her ;  and  the  two  last 
nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had 
sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of 
this  modest  and  innocent  girl  had  kept 
me  guiltless."  {Autobiographical  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Moore,  1787.)  Although 
he  "crazed  the  faculties  of  his  soul" 
about  her,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  his  frenzy  bore  immedi- 
ate fruit  in  verse.  The  fine  song  be- 
ginning, 

Now  westlin  windB  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather, 

while,  on  the  poet's  own  confession, 
inspired  by  this  nymph  of  the  garden, 
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and  founded  on  a  previous  rough  draft 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  episode,  was 
not  written  until  the  year  1783,  at 
which  time  he  seems  to  have  experienced 
a  revival  of  his  old  sentiment  for  the 
damsel.  In  the  narrative  describing 
the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with 
Peggy  Thomson,  it  will  be  observed 
that  she  was  "  like  Proserpine  gather- 
ing flowers,  herself  a  fairer  flower,'1 
and  that  he  speaks  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  her  "  modesty  and  inno- 
cence." It  is  therefore  at  least  curious 
that  these  attributes  should  give  their 
"note"  to  the  following  highly  floral 
verses. 

Serene  is  the  morn,  the  lark  leaves  his  nest 
And  sings  a  salute  to  the  dawn, 

The  sun  with  a  splendour  embroiders  the 
east 
And  brightens  the  dew  on  the  lawn. 

Whilst  the  sons  of  debauch  to  indulgence 
give  way 

And  slumber  the  prime  of  their  hours, 
Let  us,  my  dear  Stella,  the  garden  survey 

And  make  our  remarks  on  the  flowers. 

The  gay  gaudy  tulip  observe  as  you  walk, 
How  flaunting  the  gloss  on  its  vest, 

How  proud  and  how  stately  it  stands  on 
its  stalk 
In  beauty's  diversity  drest. 

From  the  rose,  the  carnation,  the  pink  and 
the  clove, 
What  odours  incessantly  spring, — 
The  south  wafts  a  richer  perfume  to  the 
grove 
As  he  brushes  the  leaves  with  his  wing. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  in  her  purple  array, 

The  violet  humbly  retreats ; 
In  modest  concealment  she  peeps  on  the 
day, 

Yet  none  can  excel  her  in  sweets. 

So  humble,  that  though  with  unparalleled 
grace 

She  might  e'en  a  palace  adorn, 
She  oft  in  a  hedge  hides  her  innocent  face, 

And  grows  at  the  foot  of  a  thorn. 

So  beauty,  my  fair  one,  is  doubly  refined 
When  modesty  brightens  her  charms, — 

When  meekness  like  thine  adds  a  gem  to 
her  mind, 
We  long  to  be  locked  in  her  arms. 


Though \  Venus  herself  from  her  throne 
should  descend, 
And  the  Graces  await  at  her  call, 
To  thee  the  gay  world  would  with  prefer- 
ence bend, 
And  hail  thee  the  violet  of  all. 

On  reading  these  verses  one  is  at 
once  struck  by  their  directness  and 
simplicity,  so  different  from  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  the  time.  The  songs 
and  stanzas  to  be  found  in  all  the  mis- 
cellanies and  poetical  keepsakes  of 
popular  vogue  are  stiff  with  an  elabo- 
rate embroidery  of  personified  attri- 
butes, Chloes,  Strephons,  Phyllises, 
and  so  forth.  The  writer  therefore, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  must  have 
tuned  his  lyre  to  the  note  of  nature, 
an  achievement  by  no  means  easy  be- 
fore Burns  himself  showed  the  way. 

An  examination  of  the  verses  in 
detail  reveals  one  or  two  interesting 
points.  In  the  second  stanza  we  have 
the  desperately  prosaic  lines, 

Let  us,  my  dear  Stella,  the  garden  survey, 
And  make  our  remarks  on  the  flowers. 

Burns's  song,  "  Now  westlin  winds/ ' 
as  already  remarked,  was  inspired  and 
probably  drafted  at  Kirkoswald,  and 
in  it  we  find  a  similar  thought : 

Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 
And  view  the  charms  of  nature. 

Compare  also  the  first  stanza  above 
with  this  from  Burns's  "  Lass  of  Cess- 
nock  Banks,"  written  probably  about 
1780: 

She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn, 
When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen  ; 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  e'en. 

"The  Ploughman's  Life,"  given  by 
Cromek  as  Burns's,  begins, 

The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  shall  rise  from 
her  nest. 

The  authenticity  of  these  lines,  how- 
ever, is  disputed. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that 
Shenstone's  "  Rural  Elegance  "  opens 
with  the  lines, 

While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dewdrops  catch  the  lucid  ray, 
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which  are  an  ornate  and  Shenstonian 
version  of 

The  sun  with  a  splendour  embroiders  the 
east 
And  brightens  the  dew  on  the  lawn. 

And  oddly  enough,  during  the  summer 
at  Kirkoswald,  Shenstone  was  one  of 
Burns's  favourite  authors.  "  I  returned 
home,"  he  says,  "very  considerably 
improved.  My  reading  was  enlarged 
by  the  very  important  additions  of 
Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  works.'1 
To  Shenstonian  influence  might  also  be 
ascribed,  on  the  theory  that  Burns  did 
write  these  verses,  the  most  un-Burns- 
like  address  to  "  Stella."  Burns  gen- 
erally (in  his  earlier  songs  invariably) 
hailed  his  heroines  by  their  real  name, 
Jean,  Peggy,  Nannie,  Mary,  &c.,  if 
he  named  them  at  all ;  but  the  elegant 
Shenstone  would  not  have  thought  he 
was  writing  poetry  unless  he  rechris- 
tened  them  with  names  having  the 
sanction  of  classic  usage.  That  Burns, 
at  this  early  period,  was  not  above  the 
influence  of  his  masters  in  verse,  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
stanzas,  "I  dreamed  I  lay  where 
flowers  were  springing,"  the  only 
known  poetical  product  of  his  year  at 
Kirkoswald,  are  a  close  imitation, 
both  in  sentiment  and  expression,  of 
Mrs.  Cockburn's  "  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  which  appeared  in  several  of 
the  popular  collections  of  songs  about 
that  time. 

Once  more,  in  the  lines  of  the  second 
verse, 

Whilst  the  sons  of  debauch  to  indulgence 
give  way 
And  slumber  the  prime  of  their  hours, 

we  have  a  touch  of  local  colour  which 
is  highly  suggestive.  Kirkoswald,  at 
the  time  of  the  poet's  sojourn,  was 
notorious  for  smuggling  and  drunken- 
ness, and  he  has  recorded  that  although, 
"  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and  roar- 
ing dissipation  were,  till  this  time, 
new  to  ma  ...  I  was  no  enemy  to 
social  life,"  and,  "  Here  I  learnt  to 
fill  my  glass,  and  to  mix  without  fear 
in  a  drunken  squabble."  The  idea  of 
introducing  a  reference  to  drunken  de- 


bauchery in  a  set  of  amatory  verses 
would  surely  never  have  occurred  to 
any  one  unless  the  debauchery  was  a 
very  salient  and  aggressive  'feature 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  for  what 
they  are  worth.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  mutter  to  build  up  a  case  by 
citing  resemblances  and  possible  coin- 
cidences ;  but  whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  the  considerations  I  have 
stated,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  interesting  verses  were  preserved 
in  company  with  undoubtedly  authen- 
tic letters  of  the  poet  and  his  father, 
that  they  are  in  the  handwriting  and 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who, 
so  far  as  we  know  (and  Burns's  corre- 
spondence with  him  would  surely  have 
given  some  hint  of  the  fact  had  it  been 
otherwise),  was  not  himself  a  rhymer, 
and  lastly  that  they  apply  with  singu- 
lar aptness  to  the  heroine  of  the  love- 
affair  in  which  this  man  was  the  poet's 
confidant. 

In   attempting    to    decide    for    or 
against    Burns's    authorship    of    the 
verses  (an  attempt  which    I    do  not 
make)  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
an  alternative    explanation  of    their 
origin.     Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  his 
Globe   edition    of    the    poet's  works, 
printed  a  curious  "Elegy"  which  he 
found  in  the  then  recently  recovered 
common-place     book     presented     by 
Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop.  The 
Elegy,  copied    in    the     poet's    hand- 
writing, was  introduced  in  these  words  : 
"  The  following  poem  is  the  work  of 
some  hapless    unknown    son    of   the 
Muses,   who  deserved   a    better  fate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  *  The  Voice 
of  Cana '  in  his  solitary  mournful  notes; 
and  had  the  sentiments  been  clothed 
in  Shenstone's  language,  they  would 
have  been  no  discredit  even  to  that 
elegant    poet."      Between  the   Elegy 
and  the  verses  I  have  given  there  is 
no  intrinsic  resemblance,  beyond  the 
occurrence    in    both     of     the     name 
"  Stella."     Burns  might  have  got  the 
name  "  Stella  "  (Swift's  works  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  his 
early  reading)  from  this  poem,  which 
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seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
him ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  and 
his  friend  Orr  may  have  had  access  in 
common  to  some  collection  of  verses, 
now  unknown,  from  which  they  each 
drew  their  extracts.  Were  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  pieces  closer, 
this  theory  would  be  an  extremely 
plausible  one.  As  it  is,  the  possibility 
of  such  an  explanation  has  to  be  takrn 
into  account. 

The  second  manuscript,  a  scrap  of 
roughly  ruled  music-paper  with  the 
writing  on  the  back,  presents  a  prob- 
lem which  is  to  me  insolvable.  It  is 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  other 
manuscript,  but  while  the  spelling  in 
that  is  correct,  in  this  it  is  abominable. 
The  lines  are  described  as  "  An  Elegy 
on  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
died  at  London,  15th  of  April,  1761." 
Now  as  Thomas  Orr  was  born  in  that 
very  year  1761,  it  is  obvious  that,  the 
Elegy  cannot  be  his,  or  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  a  considerable 
time  after  the  Duke's  death.  Here  are 
the  lines  exactly  as  they  stand,  inno- 
cent of  punctuation  : 

A  solemn  dirge  ye  bage  pipes  blow 
Let  hills  and  dales  resound  the  woe 
Te  rocks  who  guard  the  western  shore 
Your  potatent  Duk  is  now  no  mor 
Snach  d  off  by  death  when  ripe  in  years 
His  meni'ry  claims  his  countrys  tears 
A  stets  man  great  and  good  likewies 
Among  the  unthinkin  dead  now  lies 
No  mor  hil  schem  his  countrys  well 
No  mor  at  court  our  plaints  hell  tell 
No  mor  hell  spend  the  silent  night 
To  meditate  his  contrys  right 
No  mor  for  Scotland  hell  provide 
Nor  by  sage  counsel  Britan  guide 
His  politics  now  at  an  end 
No  mor  his  contry  will  defend. 

The  existence  of  such  an  illiterate 
production,  in  Thomas  Orr's  hand- 
writing, is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  authorship  of  the  lines  to  Stella ; 
and  the  only  interest  of  the  paper  lies 
in  the  indirect  evidence  it  affords  that 
its  neighbour,  though  bearing  Orr's 
name,  must  have  been  a  copy  of  the 
work  of  another  pen. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  in 
conclusion,  as  bearing  upon  the  proba- 


bility of  some  of  Burns's  early  work 
being  still  undiscovered,  that  he  dis- 
tinctly indicates  the  existence  of  many 
rhymes  written  before  his  twenty-third 
year,  which  had  not  been  given  to  the 
world  in  his  own  day,  and  which  have 
not  been  discovered  since.  In  the 
oft-quoted  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  he 
says:  "My  life  flowed  on  much  in 
the  same  course  till  my  twenty-third 
year.  .  .  .  Poesy  was  still  a  darling 
walk  for  my  mind,  but  it  was  only 
indulged  in  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  hour.  I  had  usually  half-a-dozen 
or  more  pieces  on  hand;  I  took  up 
one  or  other,  as  it  suited  the  momen- 
tary tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed 
the  work  as  it  bordered  on  fatigue. 
My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up, 
raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they 
got  vent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  the 
conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell 
soothed  all  into  quiet  I  None  of  the 
rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print, 
except  *  Winter :  a  dirge/  the  eldest  of 
my  printed  pieces ; '  The  death  of  Poor 
Maillie/  '  John  Barleycorn '  and  Songs 
first,  second  and  third."  Clearly 
"half-a-dozen  or  more  pieces  on  the 
stocks  at  once,"  points  to  a  degree  of 
productiveness  in  his  youthful  days  of 
which  we  have  but  scant  record  in 
his  surviving  works. 

Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
sojourn  at  Kirkoswald  is  drawn  from 
Burns's  own  allusions  to  it  in  the  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore.  The  very  date  of  it 
has  become  surrounded  by  some  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  not  through 
any  want  of  clearness  in  Burns's  own 
statement  on  the  point,  but  through 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  different 
parts  of  his  somewhat  incoherent 
narrative.  Burns  distinctly  says  that 
he  spent  his  "  seventeenth  summer " 
at  the  "noted  school/'  and  as  he 
was  born  in  January,  1759,  his  seven- 
teenth "  summer,"  corresponding  to  his 
eighteenth  year,  was  in  1776,  the  year 
previous  to  the  "  flitting  "  of  the  family 
from  Mount  Oliphant,  near  Ayr,  to 
the  larger  farm  of  Lochlie  in  the  parish 
of  Tarbolton.  Dr.  Currie  altered 
"seventeenth"     to     "nineteenth    or 
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twentieth,"  to  suit  his  own  chronology  ; 
and  Gilbert  Burns,  the  poet's  brother, 
seems  to  have  been  a  pliable  witness 
in  the  matter  of  dates.     The  period 
was  an  exceedingly  important  one  in 
the  young  poet's  mental  development, 
and  it  held  even  more  important  issues 
in  the  subsequent  career  of  the  man. 
It  gave  the  lad  his  first  experience  of 
independence     and    of    emancipation 
from  the  rigid  rule  of  the  home.     It 
introduced  him   for  the  first  time  to 
scenes  of  noisy  conviviality  and  good 
fellowship,  in  which  he  was  nothing 
loath  (and    was    for   the   time  being 
free)  to  join ;  thus  it  may  be  laying 
the  basis  of  the  habit  that  was  des- 
tined to  darken  with  its  shadow  the 
whole  course  of  his  after  life.     It  saw 
the  stirrings  of  literary  ambition,  and 
the  production  of  one  or  two  of  his 
earliest   lyrics.     And,   finally,  it  cul- 
minated  in    the   first  of  those  love- 
paroxysms  that  continued  to  disturb 
his  peace    and  upset   his  philosophy 
almost   to    the  last,  and  that  played 
such  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  lyric  genius.    Fortunate 
it  is,  therefore,  that  a  period  so  fateful 
has  not  been  left  altogether  without 
record.     The  poet's  account  of  it  is  all 
too  brief  and  shadowy,  but  as  no  other 
evidence  is  available  we  must  perforce 
be  content. 

Kirkoswald  (locally  called  Kirkos'l) 
is  no  longer  a  scene  of  "  roaring  dis- 
sipation and  swaggering  riot,"  but  a 
singularly  quiet,  peaceful,  law-abiding 
Tillage.  It  has  preserved  its  old-world 
aspect  to  this  day,  and  beyond  sobering 
down  to  respectability  and  obscurity 
is  probably  much  the  same  place  that 
Burns  knew  in  1776.  According  to 
Chambers,  who  made  his  researches  on 
the  spot,  the  classes  which  Burns 
attended  were  temporarily  held  (owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  proper  school- 


house)  in  a  house  in  the  main  8 tree*' 
of  the  village,  opposite  the  church- 
yard. Each  house  is  provided  with  a 
long  strip  of  garden,  or  kail-yard,  run- 
ning up  the  slope  at  the  back,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  young  poet  espied, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the 
"  Proserpine  gathering  flowers,"  of 
his  lively  fancy.  The  practical  Cham- 
bers surmises  that  the  damsel  was 
more  likely  engaged  in  cutting  a  cab- 
bage for  the  family  dinner.  The  school 
(rebuilt)  now  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
straggling  village  street.  A  sedate 
and  prosperous-looking  farmsteading 
bears  the  name  of  "Shanter,"  but 
beyond  the  name  it  would  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  home  of 
the  immortal  "  Tarn,"  which  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.1 

Burns's  stay  at  Kirkoswald  was  too 
short  and  uneventful  to  endow  the 
spot  with  the  associations  dear  to  pil- 
grims. Keats  visited  it  in  the  course 
of  his  walking  tour  in  1818,  but  very 
few  of  the  ordinary  tourists  in  the 
"  Land  of  Burns  "  so  much  as  know 
its  name,  and  fewer  still  disturb  its 
peaceful  quiet. 

J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver. 

1  A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  regard- 
ing the  original  of  this  famous  character.  All 
commentators  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  poet's  model  was  one  Douglas  Graham,  a 
Kirkoswald  farmer  of  convivial  habits,  who 
often  on  his  way  home  from  Ayr  passed  Allo- 
way  Kirk  in  the  condition  of  the  luckless  Tarn. 
Graham  himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged 
the  portrait.  A  rival  claimant  has  however 
been  discovered  in  the  person  of  a  labourer 
named  Thomas  Reid,  who  early  in  the  century 
worked  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Lee- 
Harvey  at  Lochwinnoch.  This  man,  who 
came  "from  Ayrshire,  seems  to  have  passed 
among  his  contemporaries  for  the  veritable 
Tarn.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  at  this  time 
of  day  the  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  decided  ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  real  importance. 
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The  opening  last  year  of  the 
New  Museum  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  exhibition  to  the  public  of  the 
rare  sepulchral  treasures  discovered  at 
Sidon  a  few  years  ago,  seem  likely  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  Syrian  research.  It 
will  doubtless  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many,  even  among  those  not 
directly  interested  in  such  matters, 
that  in  the  spring  of  1887  a  remarkable 
series  of  rock-cut  tombs  was  accident- 
ally brought  to  light  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  capital  of  Phoe- 
nicia. As  one  who  was  living  within 
a  short  distance  of  Sidon  at  the  time 
when  the  sepulchres  were  opened,  who 
hastened  to  the  spot  so  soon  as  the 
first  announcement  of  the  discovery 
was  made,  and  who  has  since  had  the 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining 
their  contents  in  the  museum  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  propose  to  describe  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  most  important 
of  these  sepulchral  remains ;  and  then 
to  discuss  a  theory  which  has  been 
raised  concerning  them,  and  which,  if 
correct,  will  render  this  discovery  for 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  ex- 
ploration. According  to  this  theory, 
the  most  splendid  of  these  sarcophagi 
once  held  the  remains  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

It  will  be  best  perhaps  to  first  give 
some  account  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  discovery.  About  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  Sidon,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  there  stand  two  villages 
in  close  proximity,  called  respectively 
Helalieh  and  Baramieh.  Between 
these  villages  is  a  plot  of  ground 
which  in  1887  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Sidon,  by  the  name  of 
Mohamed  Sherif.  In  the  month  of 
February  of  that  year,  Mohamed 
Sherif  was  engaged  in  excavations 
upon  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


curing building  materials  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  these  operations,  his  work- 
men unexpectedly  came  upon  a  rect- 
angular pit  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  presenting  at  first  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  reservoir  or  cistern.  The 
earth  and  rubbish  with  which  it  had 
been  completely  choked  up  were 
cleared  away,  and  the  rock-cut  exca- 
vation was  then  discovered  to  be  the 
open  vestibule,  or  centre  court,  of  a 
series  of  sepulchres.  The  dimensions 
of  this  court  were  sixteen  feet  bv 
thirteen,  the  depth  of  the  walls  from 
the  surface  to  the  floor  of  the  court 
being  no  less  than  thirty-six  feet.  The 
walls  had  been  smoothed  off  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  faced  directly  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  those  on  the 
north  and  south  being  the  longest 
sides.  At  the  bottom  of  each  wail 
was  a  low  doorway,  three  feet  high  by 
two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  pierced  in 
the  rock  and  giving  admittance  to  a 
sepulchral  chamber  of  ample  size 
which  had  been  excavated  out  of  the 
white  limestone  with  great  care  and 
precision. 

In  the  north  chamber,  which  held 
two  sarcophagi  of  no  particular  inter- 
est, two  openings  were  discovered  lead- 
ing into  a  couple  of  inner  chambers, 
situated  respectively  east  and  west. 
In  the  eastern  one  was  again  an  or- 
dinary sarcophagus ;  but  in  the  other 
were  found  four  white  marble  coffins, 
one  of  which  was  of  unusual  size  and 
richness.  Assyrian  in  character,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  originally  contained  the 
remains  of  some  prince  or  noble.  It  is 
wrought  of  pure  white  marble,  and  on 
one  of  its  sides  is  graven  in  alto  relievo 
a  scene  which  is  clearly  intended  to 
represent  the  death-bed  of  its  original 
tenant.  There  is  an  air  of  majesty 
about  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of  the 
dying  man,  who   wears   an  Assyrian 
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head-dress;  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  on  which  he  lies  is  seated  a 
female  figure  bearing  an  expression  of 
intense  yet  dignified  grief.  Around 
are  grouped  attendant  figures  in  vari- 
ous appropriate  attitudes.  The  work- 
manship shows  unusual  care  and  skill, 
and  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  The  surround- 
ing coffins,  also  of  white  marble,  prob- 
ably contained  the  wife  and  two 
other  members  of  this  great  man's 
family. 

In  the  chamber  entered  by  the  door- 
way in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  outer 
vestibule,  were  two  white  marble  sar- 
cophagi alike  in  size  but  differing  con- 
siderably in  ornament  and  design. 
That  on  the  left  was  quite  plain, 
while  the  other  was  elaborately 
adorned.  It  shows  a  Greek  Ionic 
temple,  and  around  its  sides  and  ends 
there  runs  a  frontispiece,  or  facade, 
representing  the  peristyle  of  the  tem- 
ple. This  peristyle  is  divided  into 
eighteen  recesses,  separated  by  fluted 
columns  surmounted  by  Ionic  capitals, 
with  Doric  pilasters  at  the  angles. 
In  each  of  the  eighteen  recesses  is  a 
female  clad  in  Greek  robes.  Each 
female  has  a  different  attitude,  but 
the  form  and  features  are  the  same 
throughout ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  intended  to  represent  one 
and  the  same  person  in  various  pos- 
tures of  grief.  The  faces  are  won- 
derfully natural,  and  the  air  of  dignity 
about  the  figures  indicates  one  of  noble 
birth.  The  temple  rests  on  a  stylo- 
bate,  or  platform ;  and  the  roof  of  the 
temple  is  formed  by  the  coffin  lid,  the 
slanting  sides  of  which  are  carved  to 
represent  overlapping  tiles,  while  on 
the  pediments  at  either  end  are  sculp- 
tured groups  of  figures.  Above  the 
cornice  on  either  side  runs  a  volute, 
showing,  about  twenty  inches  in 
height,  a  Greek  funeral  procession. 
Elaborate  as  the  design  of  this  sarco- 
phagus is,  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  belong  to  the 
decadent  period  of  Greek  art,  and  is 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  B.C.    When  the  lid  was  raised 
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the  coffin  was  found  to  contain  some 
female  bones  and  seven  dogs1  heads, 
a  proof  that  it  had  evidently  been 
opened  and  rifled  at  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  interment.  No 
golden  ornaments  nor  objects  of  any 
value  were  found  within  it,  such  as 
would  certainly  have  been  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  one  whose  birth  and 
position  required  such  elaborate  burial. 
Indeed,  with  one  exception,  every  sar- 
cophagus had  clearly  been  violated  at 
some  remote  period  of  time,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  utilise  any  remains 
which  were  discovered  in  them  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  will  be  seen  when 
we  discuss  the  supposed  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  one  undisturbed  tomb  was  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  the  chamber 
containing  the  sarcophagus  just  de- 
scribed. It  was  not  discovered  till 
some  little  time  after  the  others,  and 
was  viewed  with  peculiar  interest 
owing  to  its  absolutely  inviolate  con- 
dition. For  how  many  ages  had  it 
lain  there  in  unknown  obscurity,  its 
very  existence  probably  unsuspected 
until  it  was  discovered  five  years  ago  ? 
It  contained  a  solitary  sarcophagus 
made  of  jet  black  marble,  exceedingly 
fiat  and  shallow,  barely  three  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  shape  generally 
known  as  demi-anthropoidal.  Very 
few  sarcophagi  of  this  kind  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  When  opened  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  half-decayed 
board  of  sycamore  wood,  the  wood 
commonly  used  for  ancient  Egyptian 
coffins,  and  usually  covered  with  a  coat 
of  plaster  painted  in  tempera,  or 
with  inscriptions  carved  upon  its  plain 
surface.  This  sycamore  board,  how- 
ever, was  perfectly  bare  and  un- 
adorned ;  though  the  other  relics 
found  in  the  sarcophagus  pointed 
to  its  having  been  made  for  some 
princess  or  queen.  A  golden  girdle 
and  a  royal  circlet  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal,  a  long  tress  of  hair, 
female  bones  and  teeth,  and  the 
remains  of  linen  bandages  were  the 
principal   articles  discovered.      There 
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was  nothing  by  which  the  probable  age 
of  the  person  interred  could  be  deter- 
mined, nor  could  any  accurate  esti- 
mate be  formed  of  the  period  when 
she  was  buried.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  tomb  and  its  contents 
had  no  connection  with  that  beneath 
which  it  was  discovered  ;  and  in  all 
probability  those  who  constructed  the 
latter  had  no  conception  of  the  former's 
existence. 

But  about  the  same  time  that  this 
hidden  tomb  was  brought  to  light 
another  sepulchre  was  discovered  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  group 
already  mentioned,  and  there  were 
several  indications  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  two,  both  of  which  were 
evidently  of  an  older  date  than  that  of 
the  others.  The  mummy  of  a  man  was 
discovered  in  the  northern  tomb,  en- 
closed within  a  black  marble  sarcopha- 
gus of  anthropoids!  shape,  upon  which 
were  legible  inscriptions  settling  all 
doubt  as  to  its  identity.  On  the  base 
of  the  lid  were  eleven  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  a  second  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  encircled  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sarcophagus,  while 
on  the  legs  was  found  a  third  in 
Phoenician  letters.  All  these  have 
been  satisfactorily  deciphered,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  the  tomb  was  that 
of  Tabnite,  king  of  Sidon.  In  the 
Louvre  at  Paris  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Ashmanezer,  king  of  Sidon,  which  was 
discovered  in  1855,  and  the  latter  is 
there  called  the  son  of  Tabnite,  his 
mother's  name  being  Amonashtoret. 
It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  demi-anthro- 
poidal  sarcophagus  described  above  is 
that  of  Amonashtoret,  wife  of  Tabnite, 
whose  bones  and  relics  were  found 
within  it.  According  to  the  most 
trustworthy  calculations,  Tabnite  and 
his  queen  died  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
cavators of  the  other  tombs  were 
apparently  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  their  sepulchres,  we  should  be 
justified  in  conjecturing  that  the 
former  are  not  earlier  than  the  third, 
or,  at  the  most,  the  close  of  the  fourth 


century  B.C.  And  it  is  about  this  date 
that  one  would  be  led  to  assign  to 
them  from  the  character,  design,  and 
execution  of  the  sarcophagi  themselves. 
The  coffins  contained  in  the  north 
and  east  chambers  of  the  main  group 
have  now  been  described.  In  the  south 
chamber  was  found  one  of  white  marble, 
which  from  its  size  and  peculiar 
characteristics  at  once  attracts  the 
stranger's  eye  as  he  enters  the  museum 
at  Constantinople.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others,  being 
what  is  known  to  Oriental  antiquaries 
as  a  "  Lycian  tomb."  Of  this  kind 
there  are  two  typical  examples  to  be 
seen  in  the  Mausoleum  Boom  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  brought 
from  Lycia  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
who  commanded  two  expeditions  sent 
thither  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  years  1842-46.  The  chief 
peculiarities  of  a  Lycian  tomb  are  its 
unusual  height  and  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  lid,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
curved  roof  with  gabled  ends,  one  of 
the  gables  being  pierced  with  a  small 
door  for  the  insertion  of  the  body  ;  it 
is  generally  also  richly  sculptured,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum. 
Only  six  other  Lycian  tombs  besides 
these  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  Sidon- 
ian  example  without  at  once  remarking 
its  close  resemblance  to  those  in  the 
British  Museum,  not  only  in  shape  and 
general  appearance,  but  also  in  the 
scenes  and  subjects  sculptured  on  its 
surface.  Unlike  the  latter,  however, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  time, 
weather,  and  rough  usage  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  patch  them  up  with 
modern  stone,  the  Lycian  tomb  now 
in  the  Seraglio  Museum  is  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  condition,  and  ap- 
pears in  every  way  as  fresh  and 
sharply  defined  as  on  the  day  when  it 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  On  either 
side  a  four-horsed  chariot  stands  out 
in  bold  relief,  the  horses  being  of  the 
conventional  form  familiar  to  all 
students  of  ancient  art  from  the  noble 
specimens  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
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non  at  Athens ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  ex- 
pression and  finish  the  figures  upon 
the  Lycian  tomb  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  work  of  Phidias.  Winged 
sphinxes  with  female  busts,  monsters, 
male  and  female,  half-animal,  half- 
human,  and  other  figures  purely  Greek, 
are  to  be  seen  on  various  portions  of 
the  monument,  and  everything  in- 
dicates that  the  tomb  was  constructed 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  art. 

But  even  this  fine  trophy  of  the 
sculptor's  skill  is  surpassed  by  a  tomb, 
the  pride  of  the  Museum,  which,  pro- 
tected by  a  handsome  plate-glass  case, 
stands  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  like  a  monarch  attended  by  his 
subjects.  This  magnificent  sarco- 
phagus was  found  in  a  chamber 
leading  out  from  the  western  one  of 
the  group,  together  with  three  others, 
themselves  worthy  of  no  mean  place 
among  the  treasures  of  ancient  art, 
though  overshadowed  by  the  grandeur 
of  their  companion.  Constructed  out 
of  a  single  block  of  pure  white  marble, 
this  masterpiece  measures  no  less  than 
eleven  feet  in  length,  ^ve  feet  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  lid  nearly  three  feet  high.  As 
was  often  the  case  with  the  tombs  of 
noted  heroes  of  those  ancient  days, 
the  scenes  depicted  upon  the  sides  and 
ends  represent  respectively  Peace  and 
War.  One  side  and  one  end  is  devoted 
to  each  of  these  two  subjects.  The 
former  depicts  a  hunting  scene,  the 
latter  a  conflict  between  Persians  and 
Greeks.  The  Persians,  clothed  in 
their  national  garb,  are  evidently 
being  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  who  are 
easily  recognised  by  their  forms  and 
features,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
nearly  or  entirely  nude,  though  all  of 
them  wear  the  Grecian  helmet  and 
carry  the  large  round  Grecian  buckler. 
Dead  and  dying  are  mingled  in  inex- 
tricable confusion  with  the  fighting 
soldiers ;  the  Persians  excited  by  rage, 
agony,  and  despair,  while  the  calm 
faces  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  denote 
their  confident  assurance  of  victory. 


As  was  generally  the  case  in  Greek 
battle-scenes  the  principal  persons  on 
either  side  are  represented  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  group.  The 
Persian  leader,  as  Hamdi  Bey  (the 
accomplished  Director  of  Fine  Arts 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire)  has  intelli- 
gently pointed  out,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  Darius, 
as  represented  on  the  famous  Pompeian 
Mosaic;  while  concerning  the  Greek 
captain  there  can  be  no  mistake 
whatever,  for  his  features,  face,  and 
general  appearance  are  identical  with 
those  stamped  on  the  coins  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  even  to  the  head- 
dress formed  of  the  scalp  of  a  lion's 
head. 

In  the  hunting  scene  a  lion,  driven 
to  bay,  has  fastened  his  claws  upon 
the  breast  of  a  horse,  from  which  the 
bleeding  flesh  is  hanging.  The  rider 
fights  bravely  with  his  spear  to  rescue 
his  poor  animal,  and  a  noble  dog  is 
attacking  the  lion  on  the  flank.  A 
couple  of  huntsmen  are  hastening  to 
the  rescue,  armed  with  sharp  spears, 
while  a  third  takes  aim  with  an  arrow 
from  the  rear.  Another  group  of 
huntsmen  are  surrounding  a  stag  in 
the  distance,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  engagements  is  remarkably 
clever.  The  natural  effect  of  both  is 
enhanced  by  a  judicious  application  of 
colour,  the  tints  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  perfect  freshness  to  the 
present  day.  Thus  the  regal  splendour 
of  the  Tyrian  purple,  and  the  delicate 
grace  of  the  Lebanon  ochre,  which 
have  hitherto  been  familiar  to  us  only 
through  the  pages  of  classic  writers, 
are  now  exhibited  in  all  their  beauty 
before  our  very  eyes.  By  the  aid  of 
these  and  other  pigments  every  shade 
of  expression  has  been  imparted  to  the 
forms  and  features  of  the  men  and 
animals,  and  even  the  very  iris  and 
pupil  of  the  eye  are  exactly  depicted 
in  their  natural  colours.  Not  less 
perfect  than  the  sarcophagus  itself  is 
its  marble  cover.  It  is  shaped  to  the 
form  of  a  slanting  roof,  the  tiles  of 
which  are  of  the  ordinary  shell  pattern. 
The  ridge  and  eaves  are  adorned  with 
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rows  of  heads,  surrounded  by  a  species 
of  halo,  a  most  uncommon,  if  not 
unique,  feature  of  decoration.  At 
each  corner  of  the  eaves  is  a  slumber- 
ing lion,  and  over  the  front  of  the 
cornice  are  rams'  heads,  forming  as  it 
were  a  species  of  gargoyle. 

Such  is  the  rare  work  of  art  which 
is  now  claimed  by  some  connoisseurs 
to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Can  the  pretensions  of 
this  claim  be  supported  1  Is  it  indeed 
true  that  in  this  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  that  famous  hero  was  buried,  the 
vexed  question  of  his  resting-place  has 
at  length  been  solved  ? 

A  vexed  question  and  a  disputed 
mystery  for  ages  the  burial  place  of 
Alexander  has  undoubtedly  been. 
The  common  belief  of  many  centuries 
has,  indeed,  placed  his  sepulchre  at 
Alexandria;  but  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover it  there  has  been  ineffectual. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
any  well-grounded  cause  why  Alex- 
andria should  have  been  thought 
to  contain  the  site  of  the  conqueror's 
tomb.  There  is  absolutely  no  direct 
testimony  upon  the  point.  Two  con- 
temporaneous histories  of  Alexander's 
life  are  known  to  have  been  written, 
the  one  by  Ptolemaeus  Lagides,  and 
the  other  by  AristobulusCassandrensis. 
Both  these  writers  were  officers  in 
Alexander's  army,  yet  neither  of  them 
says  anything  about  his  burial.  The 
former,  known  also  as  Ptolemy 
Soter,  gained  possession  of  Egypt  on 
the  division  of  the  Macedonian  Empire 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  he 
who  has  been  commonly  supposed  to 
have  conveyed  the  remains  of  Alex- 
ander to  Egypt  for  interment.  If 
this  had  been  the  case,  we  should 
naturally  expect  him  to  have  men- 
tioned the  event,  and  his  silence  on 
the  point  is  consequently  a  strong 
argument  against  the  Alexandrian 
theory.  It  is  true  that  only  fragmen- 
tary portions    of    his     writings    are 


extant;  but  Arrian,  who  wrote  an 
exhaustive  life  of  Alexander,  and  who 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  Ptolemy's  work,  makes  no  allusion 
to  him  as  an  authority  respecting  the 
tomb  of  his  hero.  Aristobulus  Cas- 
sandrensis  is  equally  silent ;  nor  from 
any  other  of  the  ancient  writers  who 
allude  to  Alexander  can  we  glean  a 
word  of  ren  1  information  on  the  subject. 

Arrian,  .rho  lived  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  prefaced  his  great  work  The 
Anabasis  of  Alexander  by  stating 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
credible  information.  His  words  are 
as  folio ws :  "  Different  authors  have 
given  different  accounts  of  Alexander's 
life  ;  and  there  is  no  one  about  whom 
more  have  written,  or  more  at  variance 
with  each  other.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus, are  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
the  rest;  Aristobulus,  because  he 
served  under  King  Alexander  in  his 
expedition,  and  Ptolemy,  not  only  be- 
cause he  also  accompanied  Alexander, 
but  because  he  was  himself  a  king  after- 
wards, and  falsification  of  facts  would 
have  been  more  disgraceful  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man.  Moreover,  they  are 
both  more  worthy  of  credit,  because 
they  compiled  their  histories  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  neither  compulsion 
was  used  nor  reward  offered  to  write 
anything  different  from  what  really 
occurred." 

From  Arrian  we  learn  that  Alex- 
ander died  at  Babylon,  but  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  his  interment. 
Plutarch,  in  like  manner,  is  silent  upon 
the  point ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  writers 
of  ancient  times  who  have  made  any 
statement  about  the  matter  appear  to 
have  been  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Pausanias.  The  former,  who,  as  his 
cognomen  implies,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Sicily,  flourished  during  the  Julian 
and  Augustan  periods,  and  set  himself 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  world 
from  its  commencement  to  his  own  days. 
The  result  was  a  monument  of  patience 
and  industry,  occupying  forty  volumi- 
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nous  books ;  but,  from  the  portions 
which  still  remain,  he  can  hardly  be 
called  on  the  whole  a  very  safe  autho- 
rity. There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  information 
on  this  particular  point.  He  tells  us 
that,  after  the  body  of  Alexander  had 
lain  neglected  in  his  tent  for  six  days 
after  his  death,  while  his  generals 
were  quarrelling  as  to  who  should 
succeed  him,  it  was  embalmed  and 
placed  in  a  temporary  coffin  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  Mgse  in 
Macedonia.  Arridseus,  the  son  of 
Philip,  who  had  been  finally  elected 
king,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  funeral  rites,  and  started  accord- 
ingly with  the  body  from  Babylon, 
intending  to  convey  it  to  Macedonia. 
Before,  however,  the  journey  was  com- 
pleted, Arridseus  learnt  that  Alexan- 
der had  expressed  a  desire,  during 
his  life,  that  his  body  should  be  laid 
to  rest  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of 
Egypt,  which  he  had  visited  after  the 
conquest  of  that  country  and  where  he 
had  been  saluted  as  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Arridseus 
altered  the  direction  of  the  route,  and 
the  procession  turned  its  face  towards 
Egypt.  Whether  it  actually  reached 
its  destination,  however,  the  historian 
does  not  say ;  though  Pausanias,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  mentions  a  report 
which  he  gives  for  what  it  was  worth : 
"They  say  that  Ptolemy  persuaded 
those  of  the  Macedonians  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  dead  body  of 
Alexander  to  JEgve  to  hand  it  over  to 
him,  and  that  he  buried  him  at 
Memphis  with  the  customary  Mace- 
donian rites.11 

These  then,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  are  the  only  two  writers 
within  the  first  five  hundred  years 
after  Alexander's  death  who  mention 
his  burial,  and  one  of  them  is  careful 
to  state  that  he  only  repeats  a  mere 
matter  of  hearsay.  What  does  appear 
more  or  less  historically  true  is  that 
Alexander's   body  was  removed  from 


Babylon,  that  the  original  intention 
was  that  it  should  be  buried  at  JEg& 
in  Macedonia,  and  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  journey,  the  route 
was  altered  towards  Egypt.  A  glance 
at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  this  case,  the  procession  would  al- 
most certainly  have  arrived  at  Sidon  ; 
it  would  naturally  have  first  followed 
the  Euphrates  valley  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and,  on  changing  its  course, 
would  have  made  its  way  towards 
Egypt  along  the  Syrian  coast. 

It  is  conceivable  then,  and  by 
no  means  improbable,  that,  when  the 
funeral  train  reached  Sidon,  some 
fresh  combination  of  circumstances 
may  have  arrested  its  further  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  may  have  found 
their  permanent  resting-place  among 
the  royal  sepulchres  of  Phoenicia.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  aspirants  to 
the  honours  which  Alexander  had  left 
behind  him  had  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  displeasure  the  seizure  by  Ptolemy 
of  the  rich  province  of  Egypt.  Arri- 
dseus, himself,  who  had  been  elected  the 
nominal  successor  to  the  Macedonian 
throne,  must  naturally  have  regarded 
the  new  ruler  of  Egypt,  if  not  as  a 
rebel,  at  least  as  a  rival.  It  would 
have  added  not  little  prestige  to  the 
position  of  Ptolemy  if  the  body  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  should 
have  been  interred  within  the  domains 
which  he  had  claimed  for  himself  ;  and 
neither  Arridseus  nor  any  of  the  other 
generals  was  likely  to  have  willingly 
countenanced  this.  Pausanias  tells 
us  that  it  was  Ptolemy  who  mainly 
resisted  the  succession  of  Arridseus  to 
Alexander's  empire,  and  who  again 
was  responsible  for  its  division  into 
kingdoms.  In  all  probability  Arri- 
dseus had  heard  nothing  of  Ptolemy's 
attitude  towards  himself  when  he  first 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  body  to 
Egypt,  for  Ptolemy,  it  appears,  was 
in  Egypt  when  Alexander  died,  and 
news  in  those  days  did  not  travel  fast. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  only  on  his 
arrival  at  Sidon  that  he  learned  of 
Ptolemy's  opposition ;   and   that  the 
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news  he  then  received  was  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  interment  of 
Alexander  at  Sidon.  This  would 
naturally  account  for  the  otherwise 
almost  inexplicable  silence  which 
Ptolemy  preserves  in  his  life  of  Alex- 
ander concerning  the  question  of  the 
place  of  his  burial  Had  it  really 
taken  place  in  Egypt,  whether  at 
Alexandria,  Memphis,  or  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Ptolemy  would 
surely  have  mentioned  the  fact ; 
but  if  the  Macedonians  purposely 
thwarted  his  desires  and  refused  to 
allow  the  body  of  their  monarch  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in  the  province  which  he 
had  seized,  then  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  in  his  writings  he  should 
utterly  have  ignored  the  question  of 
the  burial. 

This  being  the  case,  then,  there  is  no 
historical  improbability  in  the  theory 
that  Alexander  was  buried  at  Sidon ; 
there  is  on  the  contrary  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  it,  or  at  least  in  favour  of 
the  belief  that  the  interment  took  place 
at  some  spot  between  the  point  where 
the   procession   turned    off  from   the 
direct  road  from  Babylon  to  Macedonia, 
and  the  country  of  Egypt  whither  it 
had  been  proceeding.     And,  in  deter- 
mining the  probability  of  this  spot,  we 
must   not   forget  the  likelihood  that 
several   of  Alexander's    officers    and 
friends  may  have  already  been  buried 
at  Sidon.     After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
in  which  Alexander  broke  the  power 
of  Darius,  the  conqueror  lost  no  time 
in  marching  southwards  to  Phoenicia. 
In  addition  to  the  men  killed  outright 
in  the  battle,  Alexander  had,  according 
to  Curtius,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
wounded.  These  he  carried  along  with 
him   into   Phoenicia,   and   it    is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose   that  some    of 
them,   at   least,  perished   from   their 
wounds.  Following  the  example  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Marathus  and  Byblos, 
the  Sidonians  opened  their  gates  to 
Alexander  and  welcomed  him  as  their 
friend.     They  had  long  been  incensed 
against  the  Persians,  on  account  of  the 
treacherous  and  cruel  manner  in  which 
their  city  had  been  captured  by  the 


armies  of  Ochus  eighteen  years  before. 
The  attitude  of  Sidon  was  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  Alexander  on  account 
of  the  different  behaviour  of  its  neigh- 
bour and  rival  Tyre.  The  latter  city 
resisted  his  overtures,  chiefly  because 
he  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  at  the  shrine  of  the  Tynan 
god  Melkarth.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  only  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege 
that  Alexander  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  ;  and  during  this  time  his  head- 
quarters were  stationed  at  Sidon. 
Thus  Sidon  became,  as  it  were,  the 
hospital  not  only  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  Issus,  but  also  for  those 
who  became  disabled  in  the  course  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre.  In  a  word,  it  is  in 
all  senses  the  principal  city  on  the 
Syrian  or  Phoenician  coast  which  ha* 
been  identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
Alexander.  What  city,  then,  could 
be  found  more  suitable  for  the  honour 
of  receiving  his  tomb  f 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  in  which  we  have 
seen  at  least  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  interment  of  Alexander  at  Sidon, 
let  us  briefly  .consider  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  sepulchres 
themselves. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  royal  cemetery  evidently 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
kings,  a  group  of  distinctly  Greek 
monuments  is  found.  The  north 
chamber  and  its  side-rooms  do  not 
appear  to  have  held  any  Greek  re- 
mains ;  but  all  the  other  chambers 
leading  from  the  outer  court  or  vesti- 
bule bear  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  used  for  the  interment  of 
persons  of  high  rank  and  importance 
belonging  to  the  Greek  nation.  Hav- 
ing already  sufficiently  described  the 
principal  tombs,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  do  anything  further  than  point 
out  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

Secondly,  these  tombs  belong  to  the 
palmiest  days  of  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture.  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  study  of 
ancient    history   that    the    death    of 
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Alexander  is  commonly  selected  as 
the  epoch  when  Hellenic  art  had 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  that  from  this  period  it  began 
gradually  to  decline.  It  has  indeed 
been  truly  said  of  him  that  "  Not  less  in 
art  than  by  his  wonderful  undertak- 
ings has  he  acquired  the  title  of  *  the 
Great.'  No  portraits,  whether  of 
divinities,  heroes,  or  other  celebrated 
men,  have  equal  claims  with  his  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  art ;  for  he  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  it, 
because  he  was  from  his  own  impulses 
the  greatest  promoter  of  art  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  all  the  artists 
of  his  time  shared  his  munificence. 
His  encouragement  of  art  is  indeed  a 
more  legitimate  cause  of  renown  to 
him  than  all  the  trophies  erected  to 
his  conquests,  than  all  the  monuments 
of  his  marches  through  countless 
kingdoms,  for  he  divides  the  glory 
with  no  one ;  it  belongs  to  himself 
alone  and  to  his  own  discernment,  and 
the  severest  judge  of  human  actions 
cannot  dim  its  lustre  by  any  censure." 
Seeing,  then,  that  this  man  was 
illustrious  above  all  men  of  his  race 
and  time,  for  his  patronage  and  sup- 
port of  art,  no  less  than  for  his  martial 
prowess,  can  it  be  doubted  that  his 
tomb  would  be  wrought  with  a  splen- 
dour worthy  of  so  great  a  hero  ?  And 
if  not  for  Alexander,  for  whom,  then, 
could  the  princely  monument  in  the 
Museum  at  Constantinople  have  been 
erected  ?  Consider  again  the  subjects 
and  figures  carved  upon  it.  The  main 
portion  of  the  sculpture  represents  a 
decisive  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Persians,  in  which  Darius  and  Alexan- 
der are  clearly  depicted  in  person.  There 
are  several  heads  of  Alexander  still  in 
existence,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  in  the  grand  Ducal  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence. The  Capitoline  Museum  con- 
tains the  next,  perhaps,  in  value ; 
while    a   third   of    almost  equal  per- 


fection is  at  San  Ildefonso  in  Spain. 
In  every  one  of  these,  as  in  all  his 
portraits  without  exception,  the  hair 
is  stroked  upwards,  to  fall  curving 
down  on  each  side  of  the  face.  This 
disposition  of  hair  is  absolutely  peculiar 
to  heads  of  Alexander  :  among  all  the 
images  of  ancient  heroes  there  is  no 
thing  at  all  resembling  it ;  and  an 
aspect  as  of  divinity  is  thereby  im- 
parted to  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  though  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  were  indeed  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  as  he  delighted  to  call  him- 
self, and  as  he  had  been  hailed  by  the 
priests  of  Ammon. 

One  only  argument,  so  far  as  I  know, 
could  be  produced  as  tangible  proof 
on  the  other  side.  When  the  lid  was 
removed  from  the  coffin  a  dark  brown 
skull  was  found  inside,  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  on  a  shelf  of  the  glass  cases 
in  the  Museum,  and  which  is  evidently 
that  of  an  aged  man.  Alexander,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  only  thirty-two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  if  the  skull  were  that  of  the 
original  occupant  of  the  tomb,  the 
theory  would  be  at  once  disproved. 
But  I  have  already  drawn  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tomb 
had  evidently  been  rifled  at  some  date 
between  the  original  interment  and  its 
discovery  in  1887 ;  and  little  weight 
therefore  can  be  attached  to  any 
evidence  afforded  by  its  contents. 

In  conclusion,  then,  although  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  subject, 
yet  we  are  surely  justified  in  holding 
that,  considering  the  external  and 
internal  points  of  testimony,  there 
does  exist  a  very  powerful  cause  for 
believing  that  visitors  to  the  Museum 
at  Constantinople  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  with  their  own 
eyes  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Haskett  Smith. 
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ON  THE  OLD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  ROAD. 


To  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
localities  in  or  near  which  our  daily 
lives  are  passed,  is  both  an  entertain- 
ing and  an  instructive  pursuit.  To 
carry  such  researches  to  their  utmost 
limits  requires  indeed  the  zeal,  the 
patience,  and  the  leisure  of  the  pro- 
fessed antiquary.  Short  of  being  anti- 
quaries it  is  nevertheless  within  the 
power  of  most  of  us  to  profit  by  their 
labours,  and  learn  through  them  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  Moreover,  everything 
in  this  world  is  relative,  and  since  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  ease  and 
safety  of  modern  existence  is  impossi- 
ble without  the  aid  of  comparison  with 
more  primitive  times,  it  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  study  the  latter  in  order 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  privileges  of 
life  accorded  to  our  epoch. 

To  stroll  home  along  Knightsbridge, 
say,  after  a  ball,  is  to  obtain  much 
food  for  the  mind  of  a  contemplative 
man.  He  pursues  his  belated  way 
bed-wards  at  the  leisured  pace  born  of 
a  sense  of  perfect  security,  carrying 
articles  of  value  such  as  a  watch, 
chain,  and  possibly  jewels,  in  summer 
often  not  even  dissembled  beneath  an 
overcoat,  unharmed  and  unmenaced 
along  a  thoroughfare  every  yard  of 
which  could  tell  of  highway-robbers 
and  foot-pads,  of  mail-coaches  stopped 
and  rifled,  of  peaceful  citizens  mal- 
treated if  not  murdered.  And  the  link 
connecting  this  present  peace  with  the 
last  vestiges  of  past  violence,  is  but 
little  longer  than  the  potential  memory 
of  a  living  person  of  exceptionally  ma- 
ture years.  The  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  will  answer  our  purpose 
of  contrast,  though  in  many  respects  a 
much  later  date  might  be  adopted. 

In  the  year  1800  London  barely  ex- 
tended to  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  a  few 


houses  along  Park  Lane  forming  part 
of  its  south-western  boundary  which, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Piccadilly, 
might  be  drawn  at  Grosvenor  Place, 
where  stood  a  few  buildings.  The 
road  connecting  London  with  the  ham- 
let of  Knightsbridge  and,  beyond,  with 
the  village  of  Kensington,  was  purely 
suburban  where  not  actually  rural, 
and  presented  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation now  scarcely  realisable. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  History  of  Kniglds- 
bridge  gives  some  instances  to  this 
effect.  As  late  as  1799  a  party  of 
Light-Horse  used  to  patrol  every  night 
between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Ken- 
sington ;  and,  until  an  appreciably  later 
date,  pedestrians  collected  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  until  in  sufficient  force  to 
brave  the  road  to  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington,  "starting  at  known  in- 
tervals of  which  a  bell  gave  warning." 
The  way  was  rendered  yet  more  soli- 
tary by  reason  of  its  skirting  Hyde 
Park,  which  then  lay  practically  in  the 
country.  A  bird's-eye  view  in  the 
Crace  Collection  at  the  British  Mus- 
eum, taken  some  few  years  previous  to 
our  starting-point,  shows  only  a  few 
insignificant  buildings  on  the  site,  and 
eastward,  of  modern  Apsley  House; 
and  the  eye  is  carried  uninterruptedly 
over  the  Park  to  an  expanse  of  blue 
distance  beyond  the  Uxbridge  Road. 

On  the  Hyde  Park  6ide  of  the  road 
nothing  existed  westwards  between  the 
Corner  and  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Albert  Gate,  which  entrance  to  the 
Park  stands  on  the  site  of  a  conduit 
through  which  the  West-Bourne  gushed 
previous  to  flowing  beneath  the 
Knight's  Bridge,  over  which  the  road 
at  this  point  passed,  and  from  which 
the  district  took  its  name.  Close  by 
this  conduit  the  stocks  remained  until 
1805.  The  West-Bourne  may  still  be 
seen  where  it  leaves  the  eastern  end 
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of  the  Serpentine  and  meanders  for  a 
short  space  through  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  nooks  in  the  Park.  It 
could,  likely  enough,  at  some  very  re- 
mote date,  have  said  with  Tennyson's 
Brook, 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

The  modern  West-Bourne  is  not  so 
choice  in  the  society  it  affects ;  true,  it 
makes  "a  sudden  sally,1'  but  disap- 
pears abruptly  beneath  Rotten  How 
"  to  bicker  down  a  " — sewer  I  To  such 
base  uses  has  London  brought  all  her 
brooks  and  streamlets.  Beyond  the 
conduit  stood  Knightsbridge  Chapel, 
followed  by  an  irregular  row  of  low, 
motley  tenements,  some  with  deep  red 
roofs,  and  most  with  dingy  doorways 
sunk  deep  beneath  the  level  of  the 
footpath.  Of  these  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  consisted  of  taverns. 
The  "Queen's  Head,"  the  "  White 
Hart"  or  "Old  Cannon  Tap,"  the 
"Fox  and  Bull,"  and  others,  blazoned 
with  announcements  of  some  brewer's 
"Entire,"  and  flanked  or  faced  with 
loDg  wooden  horse-troughs  and  high 
trestles  for  the  accommodation  of 
porter's  burdens,  belied  in  their  sim- 
ple, picturesque  mien  the  character 
they  bore  of  countenancing  highway- 
men and  thieves. 

This  row  terminated  in  the  Cannon 
Brewery,  which  was  surmounted  by  an 
old  field-gun,  and  the  whole  covered 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  resi- 
dences known  as  Albert  Gate.  Here, 
the  park  wall  appeared,  and  continued 
to  the  old  cavalry- barracks,  built  in 
1795,  beyond  which  it  again  emerged, 
and  continued  to  our  limit  on  this 
side  of  the  road, — to  wit  the  disreput- 
able, cut-throat-looking  tavern  evilly 
known  as  the  "  Half-Way  House."  This 
sinister  establishment  was  built  be- 
neath the  park  wall  and  jutted  out  so 
far  as  to  encroach  not  only  upon  the 
foot-way,  but  upon  the  road  itself, 
which  then  had  a  somewhat  different 
course.     In  some  maps  and  plans  the 


building  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  exact  centre  of  the  thoroughfare. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  dirty -white  erection 
with  a  red-tiled  roof  from  whence 
peered  two  attics,  and  presented  on  its 
front  elevation  no  less  than  five  blind 
windows,  which  imparted  a  maimed, 
one-eyed  expression  to  it,  peculiarly 
typical  of  many  of  its  customers. 
Notoriously  the  house  of  call  affected 
by  highwaymen  frequenting  the  road 
between  Knightsbridge  and  Hounslow 
Heath,  and  harbouring  all  the  rogues 
and  vagabonds  of  the  locality,  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  this  house, 
which  was  rendered  yet  more  unsightly 
by  a  range  of  wooden  out-buildings 
on  its  eastern  flank,  was  only  swept 
away  in  1843  ;  by  which  date  however 
its  customers  consisted  of  nothing 
more  formidable  than  drivers  of  mar- 
ket-carts. A  newspaper-cutting  an- 
nexed to  a  drawing  of  it  in  the  Crace 
Collection  says  :— "  The  Half-Way 
Public-House  on  the  Kensington  Road 
which  has  for  so  many  years  dis- 
figured the  western  entrance  to  the 
Metropolis,  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
foot-  and  carriage-ways,  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  neighbouring  residents,  is 
at  last  in  the  course  of  removal  owing 
to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Elger, 
the  builder  and  architect,  who  is  about 
to  erect  a  range  of  noble  dwellings  on 
the  land  opposite  to  it.  The  cost  of 
the  demolition  of  this  unseemly  struc- 
ture has  been  upwards  of  £3,000, 
independently  of  the  purchase  of  the 
fee  made  some  time  since  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods 
and  Forests  in  furtherance  of  this 
object."  Mr.  Davis  observes  on  the 
same  subject :  "  Jerry  Abershaw  is  said 
to  have  been  a  visitor  here,  and  when 
the  house  was  pulled  down  a  secret 
staircase  from  a  single  chamber  in  the 
western  part  of  the  house  was,  found 
built  in  the  wall  to  lead  gradually 
down  to  the  stables.  Many  a  villain 
doubtless  thus  escaped  when  the 
officers  of  justice  were  close  upon 
him." 

The  site  of  the  "  Half-Way  House  " 
is   accurately  marked  in  the  present 
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day  by  the  park-entrance  known  as 
Prince's  Gate,  which  was  a  principal 
result  of  its  removal.  There  are  one 
or  two  sketches  of  it  in  the  Crace 
Collection  (Portfolio  X.)  showing  its 
shabby  sheds  and  pig-styes,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  examine  without  a 
sense  of  astonishment  that  such  an 
eyesore  should  have  remained  in  so 
important  a  thoroughfare  until  fifty 
years  ago. 

Not  purposing  to  continue  beyond 
this  point  we  will  cross  the  road  and 
return  on  its  southern  side.  Almost 
opposite  to  the  "Half -Way  House" 
stood,  and  still  stands,  Kingston 
House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Listowel. 
It  was  built  about  1770  and  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  who  left  it 
to  his  celebrated  Duchess,  nee  Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh,  whose  adventurous 
and  bigamous  career  has  already  been 
more  than  sufficiently  described.  At 
her  death  it  passed  through  several 
hands,  until  the  freehold  was  acquired 
by  a  former  Lord  Listowel.  Its 
grounds  used  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  at  present,  and  on  its  east  side 
was  a  large  piece  of  land  containing  a 
sheet  of  ornamental  water.  Next 
came  Rutland  House,  which  was  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth  rather 
less  than  sixty  years  ago.  This  old 
mansion  will  be  reverted  to  presently, 
and  we  will  proceed  to  Stratheden 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord 
de  Dunstanville,  and  still  familiar  to 
Londoners  as  the  abode  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry.  Then  followed  Kent  House, 
which,  like  Rutland  House,  has  gone 
the  ultimate  way  of  all  bricks  and 
mortar ;  it  was  named  after  its  owner 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  was  demolished 
no  great  while  since  to  make  room  for 
some  ill-planned  and  tasteless  modern 
structures.  One  of  the  entrance-gates 
of  Kent  House  still  lingers  mournfully 
on  the  scene,  and  forms  a  popular  base 
of  operations  for  bill-stickers. 

The  floor-cloth  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Baberwas  the  next  conspicuous 
object,  and  still  survives,  though  de- 
voted to  another  industry.  From  this 
point  stretched  a  straggling  succession 


of  buildings  consisting  chiefly  of 
modest  residences,  and  containing 
little  that  is  noteworthy  excepting  two 
inns  called  respectively  the  "Sun," 
and  the  u  Rose  and  Crown."  The 
latter  was  an  old-fashioned  hostelry  of 
the  respectable  order,  formerly  known 
as  the  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  in  which 
tradition  has  housed  both  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  when  marching  on  London  in 
1554,  and  Cromwell's  body-guard 
during  the  Civil  War.  An  inscription 
dated  1679  commemorating  the  latter 
event  was  still  on  the  face  of  the  inn 
in  1857  when  J.  Horner  Shepherd 
made  a  water-colour  sketch  of  it  which 
is  now  in  the  Crace  Collection.  A 
square  opening,  piercing  the  buildings 
a  little  to  the  right,  led  to  a  yard 
surrounded  by  stables  and  coach- 
houses, above  which  galleries  gave 
access  to  rooms  overhead.  What  re- 
mains of  this  is  now  called  Rutland 
Yard.  The  "  Rose  and  Crown  "  also 
boasted  a  garden,  a  paddock,  and  a 
rickyard.  In  1759  it  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  Mr.  Peter  Demezey,  a 
"  comfortable  "  man  apparently,  who 
rented  many  of  the  meadows  adjacent 
to  his  house  and  Rutland  House.  This 
inn  was  %  pulled  down  about  1860, 
having  been  licensed  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  immortalised,  not 
only  in  the  Crace  Collection  but  also 
in  a  picture  by  Corbould  called  "  The 
Old  Hostelrie  at  Knightsb ridge,"  ex- 
hibited at  St.George's  Gallery  in  1849. 
We  now  arrive  at  Knightsbridge 
Green,  which  skirted  the  road  a  few 
yards  east  of  the  "  Rose  and  Crown  " 
and  extended  through  to  the  Brompton 
Road.  Upon  the  green  the  neighbours 
used  to  hold  their  May-day  festivities, 
and  in  1800  the  May-pole  still  stood 
there.  All  that  remains  of  Knights- 
bridge Green  is  a  small  triangular 
grass-plot  enclosed  by  a  railing,  near 
the  entrance  of  Tattersall's.  This 
remnant  is  also  said  to  have  been 
utilised  as  one  of  the  burial-pits  during 
the  time  of  the  Plague ;  and  it  is  still 
beyond  doubt  a  spot  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  "  bring  out  their 
dead  "  of  the  feline  species. 
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At  the  junction  of  the  Brompton 
and  Knightsbridge  roads  a  watch-box 
and  pound  stood  until  about  1835,  and 
a  single  row  of  trees  extended  from 
the  former  to  Knightsbridge  Green. 
A  passage,  leading  through  from 
Knightsbridge  to  Tattersall's,  is  still 
called  Knightsbridge  Green,  and,  like 
most  of  such  by-ways  in  London, 
doubtless  represents  a  former  foot- 
path and  consequent  right  of  way. 
From  the  point  now  reached  nothing 
of  very  special  interest  existed  east- 
wards. Another  well-known  hostelry 
known  as  the  "  Swan  "  occupied  both 
corners  of  the  present  entrance  to 
Sloane  Street.  Slightly  retired  along 
modern  William  Street  was  the  house 
belonging  to  the  Spring  Gardens, 
which  flourished  on  the  site  of  Lowndes 
Square  ;  but  whether  it  was  identical 
with  Samuel  Pepys'  "  World's-End  at 
Knightsbridge  "  where  he  ate  "  messes 
of  cream "  and  otherwise  disported 
himself,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Davis 
inclines  to  believe  in  such  identity, 
since  u  Spring  Garden  '*  was  a  generic 
term  applied  to  many  such  places  of 
recreation. 

Modern  St.  George's  Place  supplants 
a  row  of  just  such  small,  prim,  and 
neat  dwellings  as  one  often  encounters 
overlooking  a  village-green  ;  in  one  of 
them  lived  John  Liston  the  actor,  and 
adjoining  them  were  some  infantry- 
barracks.  At  the  corner  of  Grosvenor 
Place  was  Lanesborough  House,  the 
former  residence  of  the  peer  of  that 
name,  whose  "  country-house  "  Thomas 
Pennant  called  it.  During  the  time 
of  Lord  Lanesborough's  occupation  of 
it  he  had  inscribed  somewhere  on  the 
facade  of  the  house  the  following 
couplet : 

It  is  my  delight  to  be 
Both  in  Town  and  Country. 

In  1800,  and  in  an  enlarged  form,  it 
had  been  known  for  sixty-six  years  as 
St.  George' 8  Hospital,  and  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  present 
building  in  1827.  The  centre  portion 
only  of  old  St.  George's  Hospital  was 
the  original   Lanesborough  building, 


which  belonged  to  much  the  same  date 
as  Rutland  House. 

In  commencing  and  ending  with  the 
turnpike-gates  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
the  limits  of  the  Knightsbridge  Koad 
have  been  exceeded,  as  the  West- 
Bourne  formed  the  parish  boundary, 
but  the  term  has  been  used  more  in 
the  sense  of  the  road  leading  to 
Knightsbridge.  In  this  cursory  view 
of  the  district  it  will  be  granted  that 
our  hypothetical  dancing-man  would 
scarcely  have  attempted  to  return 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  alone  and 
on  foot  from,  say,  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion Road  to  Piccadilly.  With  what 
trepidation  he  would  have  passed  the 
"Half-Way  House"  for  fear  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  a  Jerry 
Abershaw  or  some  other  gentleman 
of  the  road  who,  with  a  view  to  earn- 
ing his  daily  bread,  might  be  waiting 
there,  or  at  some  dark  spot  on  the 
lonely  way  beyond.  What  a  ray  of 
comfort  would  have  shot  into  his  soul 
from  a  lighted  window  in  Rutland  or 
Kent  House,  telling  of  some  one 
awake  amid  the  general  slumber.  The 
watch-box  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
would  form  an  oasis  where  he  might 
pause  to  parley  with  the  watchman, 
and  probably  find  the  latter  a  Job's 
comforter,  garrulous  with  tales  of  the 
hazards  of  the  road.  But  it  is  super- 
fluous to  further  consider  a  situation 
which  could  not  have  arisen  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  Rutland 
House,  which  of  all  its  neighbours  has 
been  least  chronicled  elsewhere,  and 
though  a  conspicuous  object  about  half 
a  century  ago,  is  now  forgotten.  A 
few  topographers,  Peter  Cunningham 
and  Davis  more  especially,  give  it  a 
passing  notice ;  but  for  the  Londoner 
of  to-day  it  has  no  existence,  even  in 
memory,  not  even  for  those  whose  homes 
are  built  upon  its  site.  The  locality 
of  Rutland  Gate  is  too  well  known  to 
need  indication,  and  the  low  brick 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing 
and  pierced  with  four  gateways,  is  the 
original  enclosure  of  Rutland  House. 
The  more  westerly  of  the  two  central 
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gates  has  been  added  for  purposes  of 
symmetry  and   convenience,  but   the 
other  constituted    the  principal  car- 
riage-entrance.   The  two  outer  gates 
led  to  the  stables  and  back  premises. 
The  carriage-drive  approached  and  en- 
circled a  large  round  grass  plot  beyond 
which  and  facing  Hyde  Park  stood  the 
house  spreading  widely  on  either  hand. 
Belonging  to  the  Queen  Anne,  or  early 
Georgian    period,   and    built   of    red 
brick  lightened  by  white  stone  dress- 
ings, the  house  consisted  of  a  central 
portion,  perfectly  square  in  form,  of 
three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  and  parapet  which  concealed 
the  windows  of  a  range  of  attics  above. 
The    doorway  in  the  centre,  reached 
by  a  low  flight  of  steps  and  enclosed 
between  small  white  columns,  termin- 
ated in  a  pediment,  above  which  was  a 
balustrade  and  a  large  window,  light- 
ing probably  the   staircase  and  hall. 
From  either  side  of  this  central  struc- 
ture   extended    colonnades    of    three 
arches  each,  connecting  it,  in  the  well* 
known  fashion  of  the  period,  with  low 
wings,  each  nearly  equalling  it  in  ex- 
tent of  frontage.     These  wings  pro- 
jected   in   front  considerably  beyond 
the   main   building,  thus  enclosing   a 
court-yard  partially  paved  with  broad 
flag-stones,  and  comprised  stabling  for 
nine  horses,  coach-houses,  and  offices, 
with  servants'  rooms  over. 

Beneath  the  colonnades  hung  some 
pairs  of  curious  old  jack-boots,  and  two 
basements,  one  below  the  other,  ex- 
tended beneath  the  building,  contain- 
ing all  the  usual  offices  of  a  large 
country-house.  At  the  back  were  a 
conservatory,  vinery,  dairy,  brew- 
house,  fowl-houses  and  pig-styes,  pleas- 
ure and  kitchen  gardens,  paddock  and 
orchard ;  the  whole  covering  about 
seven  acres  of  land,  and  extending 
back  nearly  to  modern  Brompton 
Square.  Peter  Cunningham  and  Davis 
both  describe  Rutland  House  as  the 
former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Rut- 
land, which  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
It  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
third  Duke,  and  was  presumably  built 
by  him,  but  stood  upon  leasehold  land 


only,  and  after  his  death  the  remainder 
of  the  lease  was  not  vested  in  the 
dukedom,  and  the  freehold  of  the 
whole  property  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  a  member  of  a  remoter 
branch  of  the  family. 

John,  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  was 
born  during  the  reign  of  William  111. 
in  1696,  and  it  is  his  memory  alone 
that  gives  any  historic  interest  to  Rut- 
land House.  Though  by  nature  averse 
from  public  life,  his  great  territorial 
and   political  influence    rendered   his 
friendship  and  support  of  the  utmost 
value  to  a  Ministry,  and  no  one  ap- 
preciated this  fact   more  thoroughly 
than    the  Duke  of    Newcastle,    who 
assiduously  cultivated  the  good  offices 
of  His  Grace  of  Rutland  as  well  as 
those  of  his  sons  and  other  relatives. 
For    close    upon    forty    years,    from 
1727,  that  is,  to  1766,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  filled  various  high  places  in 
the  royal  households;  and,  during  a 
portion  of  this  period  important  com- 
munications were  constantly  passing 
between  Rutland  House  and  Newcastle 
House  or  Claremont,  many  of  which 
are  preserved    among   the  Newcastle 
Papers   in  the  British  Museum,  and 
at  Bel  voir.     After  1760  most  of  the 
Duke    of    Rutland's    correspondence 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thoro 
ton,  M.P.  for  Newark,  also  a  favourite 
with  His  Grace  of  Newcastle. 

Besides  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  his 
son,  the  celebrated  and  popular  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  lived  at  Rutland 
House  when  not  elsewhere  engaged  in 
his  military  duties.  During  the  Mar- 
quis's absence  on  the  Continent  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  many  letters 
passed  between  him  and  Rutland 
House  relating  to  reinforcements, 
shipments  of  horses,  and  the  sinews  of 
war  generally,  some  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Rutland  Manuscripts.  Among  the 
Newcastle  papers  there  are  voluminous 
letters  between  the  Marquis  and  the 
Duke  which  all  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  warm  personal  attachment  in 
addition  to  the  official  ties  that  con- 
nected them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1762 
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and  beginning  of  1763  a  fever,  of 
which  Lord  Granby  nearly  died  at 
Warburg,  was  the  theme  of  constant 
inquiries  addressed  to  Rutland  House 
by  His  Grace  of  Newcastle.  Tn  many 
of  Mr.  Thoroton's  replies  to  the  latter 
he  encloses  copies  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  from 
the  doctors  attending  his  son,  all  of 
them  breathing  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
voted attachment  with  which  the  Mar- 
quis appears  to  have  inspired  all  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Among  the  Jess  important  letters  is 
one  that  illustrates  a  previous  para- 
graph, for  it  contains  a  request  from 
Lord  Granby  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle will  alter  the  date  of  a  dinner 
engagement,  as  he  finds  he  has  been 
long  pledged  on  the  night  in  question 
to  accompany  the  rest  of  his  family  to 
a  firework  entertainment  "at  their 
neighbour,  Miss  Chudleigh's."  This 
was  the  lady  already  alluded  to  in 
reference  to  Kingston  House. 

In  a  magazine  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  is  a  story  which  may 
scarcely  be  worth  quoting  since  no 
means  are  afforded  of  proving  its  ver- 
acity. It  relates  that  a  lady,  with 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was 
flirting,  on  one  occasion  made  him  a 
bet  that  before  the  week  was  out  he 
would  be  stopped  and  robbed  by  high- 
waymen. The  Marquis  accepted  the 
bet,  and  sure  enough  his  coach  was 
soon  after  challenged  by  some  masked 
desperadoes  as  he  was  returning  to 
Rutland  House.  Lord  Granby  was 
doubtless  armed  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  day,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  great  courage  still 
lives  ;  but,  wishing  to  lose  his  bet  for 
the  pleasure  of  paying  it,  he  handed 
over  his  purse  to  the  robbers  with 
much  good-humour.  He  wasted  no 
time  about  reporting  his  loss,  and  the 
lady,  after  receiving  her  winnings, 
naively  explained  that  the  thieves 
were  none  other  than  her  own  chair- 
men disguised  to  carry  out  her  little 
plot.  True  or  not  the  story  unmis- 
takably points  to  the  old  reputation 
of  the  road  ;  and  no  doubt  real  adven- 


tures of  this  type  befell  more  than  one 
traveller  to  or  from  Rutland  House, 
whose  gates  were  as  easily  watched  from 
the  "  Half-Way  House "  as  those  of 
Kingston  House.  Among  the  arms 
collected  at  Rutland  House  and  dis- 
persed in  1827  was  a  curious  coach- 
gun  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  It  is  furnished  with  two  re- 
volving barrels  which  adapt  them- 
selves to  one  flint-and-steel  lock  on  a 
principle  which  may  not  unfitly  be 
described  as  "  one  down,  t'other  come 
on,"  and  a  bayonet,  folded  along  the 
side  of  these  barrels,  flies  into  position 
on  being  released  by  a  spring. 

If  the  dates  previously  mentioned 
be  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Albert  and  Prince's 
gates,  giving  access  to  Hyde  Park, 
were  not  in  existence  until  1841  and 
1846  respectively  ;  that  is  to  say  some 
years  after  the  disappearance  of  Rut- 
land House.  The  inmates  of  the 
latter  would  have  been  limited  to  the 
gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  to 
that  which  existed  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  park  the  precise 
locality  of  which  it  is  outside  our 
present  limits  to  determine.  Appar- 
ently this  was  a  source  of  considerable 
inconvenience,  for  in  1789  Captain 
Edward  Manners,  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Footguards,  sought  permission 
to  have  an  entrance  constructed  oppo- 
site to  Rutland  House.  With  this 
object  he  applied  for  the  assistance 
and  interest  of  Charles,  fourth  Duke 
of  Rutland,  who  at  that  time  was 
earning  considerable  reputation  equally 
for  state-craft  and  bonhomie  as  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  The  Duke  replied  as 
follows:  "Ballina,  Sept.  11,  1789. 
Dear  Ned, — I  shall  derive  much 
satisfaction  in  having  any  opportu- 
nity of  showing  you  my  regard,  and 
I  beg  that  without  scruple  you  will 
employ  me  on  any  occasion  wherein  I 
may  be  able  to  serve  you.  You  will 
let  me  know  whether  ye  application  is 
to  be  made  to  Lord  Orf ord  who  is  y* 
ranger  of  y*  Park  or  to  y*  King  Him- 
self— in  y*  latter  case  I  would  write  to 
Lord  Sydney.     At  ye  same  time  if  it 
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be  to  ye  King,  a  greater  object  might 
be  easier  accomplished  than  this  trifle, 
as  I  know  he  is  very  Particular  about 
His  Parks,  at  least  He  is  so  about  St. 
James1  Park,  for  he  made  a  man  an 
Irish  Peer  to  keep  him  in  a  good 
humour  for  having  refused  Him  Per- 
mission to  drive  His  Carriage  thro' 
y*  Horse  Guards.  Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  as  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
ye  application  and  I  will  do  it  with  all 
Possible  Zeal."  The  necessity  of 
creating  another  Irish  Peer  did  not 
arise,  for  the  request  was  acceded  to  ; 
and  in  a  sale-catalogue  of  1833  Mr. 
George  Robins,  in  his  celebrated 
hyperbolic  style,  writes  : — "  In  this 
favoured  part  of  Knightsbridge  oppo- 
site Hyde  Park,  and  to  which  the 
Park  is  so  immediately  identified,  by 
means  of  the  privilege  of  entree,  as 
almost  to  pertain  to  this  Mansion, 
and,  is  indeed  a  proud  auxiliary  to  it 
— is  situated  Rutland  House,"  etc., 
<fec.  This  entrance  to  Hyde  Park 
still  exists  in  the  small  gateway  oppo- 
site to  Rutland  Gate,  and  it  was 
probably  originally  adapted  for  car- 
riages and  was  reduced  to  its  present 
proportions  when  the  old  enclosure  of 
the  park  was  removed. 

A  sale,  which  foreshadowed  by  some 
ten  years  the  doom  of  Rutland  House, 
took  place  in  1827.  The  catalogue 
enumerates  much  valuable  furniture, 
plate,  pictures,  and  a  small,  but 
extremely  choice,  library  of  books. 
Even  the  old  jack-boots  came  to  the 
hammer ;  and  such  bucolic  elements  as 
"Two  cows,  a  fine  breeding  sow,  a 
capital  rick  of  hay,  twenty-four  cocks 
and  hens,  a  churn,  milk-pails,  and  a 
cheese-press"  are  included.  These 
latter  items  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance to  the  dwellers  in  the  huge  new 
London  that  has  already  sprung  into 
being  far  beyond  the  spot  here  dealt 
with,  and  is  ever  creeping  on  with  the 
inexorable,  stealthy  advance  of  a 
glacier. 

In  dealing  with  topographical  his- 
tory much  material  is  necessarily 
collected  from  previous  writers,  and 
the  standard  works  of  reference  have 


in  the  present  instance  been  consulted ; 
but,  since  they  all  borrow  or  repeat 
the  same  information,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  time  to 
quote  the  original  source  of  each 
particular.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Davis's  History  of  the  Hamlet  oj 
Knig/Usbridge  (London,  1859)  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  instructive 
work,  practically  embodying  the  rest ; 
and  that  the  endeavour  to  add  original 
and  fresh  information  to  that  provided 
by  previous  compilers,  which  is  the  sole 
warrant  for  utilising  their  pages,  has 
in  a  humble  way  been  carried  out  in 
this  article. 

Should  any  reader  be  interested  by 
the  latter  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
of  the  quaint  little  pigmy  buildings 
which  used  to  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Knightsbridge,  a  small  block 
only  remains  a  few  doors  east  of  Albert 
Gate  Mansions,  opposite  the  barracks. 
One  part  is  occupied  by  a  tailor,  another 
by  a  tobacconist  (whose  sign  of  a  genial, 
snuff-taking  Highlander  is  becoming 
quite  a  venerable  institution),  and 
another  by  a  coffee-house  called  the 
"  Sun."  The  latter  name  is  a  survival 
of  the  music-hall,  demolished  lately  to 
make  room  for  Albert  Gate  Mansions, 
and  which,  in  its  turn,  was  a  name- 
sake of  an  old  hostelry  called  the 
"  Sun,"  that  formed  part  of  the  estate 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Philip  Moreau. 
Two  or  three  years  only  remain  of 
the  lease  of  this  block,  destined  there- 
fore soon  to  vanish  into  the  abyss  of 
time,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  tall  but, 
alas  !  not  necessarily  imposing  struc- 
ture. Whether  the  Highlander  will 
be  suffered  to  remain  on  a  spot  graced 
by  him,  according  to  trustworthy 
testimony,  during  eighty  years,  is  one 
of  the  undetermined  events  which  the 
future  holds  in  store.  He  attracted  a 
roaring  trade  during  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  ;  and  his  disappear- 
ance would  stir  memories  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  who  still  deem  our- 
selves young,  which  would  lead  by  an 
unpleasantly-simple  process  of  reason- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  we  are  no 
longer  "so  young  as  we  were." 
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I. 

Ok  the  north  side  of  the  village  of 
Abblesey  there  is  a  high  rocky  pro- 
montory of  dark  sandstone  against 
which  the  sea  frets  itself  whatever  the 
state  of  the  tide  ;  but  southward  from 
the  little  harbour  the  cliffs  are  low 
and  the  beach  flat,  and  at  low  tide  a 
vast  bare  waste  of  sand  and  shingle 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

That  beach  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be  a  desert.  Our  centuries 
of  civilisation  have  had  no  effect  upon 
it,  except  to  produce  now  and  again  a 
little  foul  flotsam.  It  slowly  shifts 
its  position  as  the  sea  washes  away 
the  land,  but  its  character  is  unaltered 
and  unalterable.  It  is  more  waste 
and  inhospitable  than  the  sea  itself. 
The  rich  habitable  land  beyond  it  is 
all  claimed  and  there  is  none  vacant, 
bat  this  is  an  unknown  wilderness 
that  mocks  at  human  pretensions.  No 
man  cares  to  enter  upon  it,  save  for 
very  strong  cause.  Ugly  mud  banks 
spread  over  it  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  there  are  even  quicksands. 
Long,  deep  water*  pools,  known  to  the 
fishermen  as  "  gyles,"  reveal  them- 
selves unexpectedly  between  high 
banks  of  sand,  which  when  the  tide  is 
rising  may  prove  death-traps  for  the 
lonely  wanderer. 

Therefore  people  whose  business  lies 
southward  from  Abblesey  always 
choose  the  path  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  abandon 
the  beach  to  the  coastguardsman  on 
duty  or  to  the  solitary  fisherman  in 
search  of  bait,  and  you  might  wander 
over  it  for  miles  without  seeing  any 
sign  of  life,  except  sea-birds ;  for  the 
clayey  cliffs  on  one  side  are  just 
high  enough  to  shut  out  any  view  of 
the  inside  country,  and  on  the  other 
is  nothing  but  the  turbid  waters  of  a 


shallow  sea.     You  could  scarcely  im- 
agine a  more  dispiriting  scene. 

Yet  there  was  one  man  who  from 
choice  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  amid  this  desolation,  until  he 
became  as  savage  and  desolate  as 
the  waste  over  which  he  walked. 
This  man  was  Conger  the  Sand- walker, 
a  man  at  whom  all  the  good  folk  of 
Abblesey  looked  askance.  He  was 
not  a  native  of  Abblesey.  Whence 
he  came  no  one  knew ;  it  was  only 
known  that  for  the  last  thirty  years 
or  more  he  had  lived  in  the  cuddy 
of  an  old  unclaimed  fishing-boat 
which  was  drawn  up  above  high-water- 
mark just  beyond  the  village,  and 
that  during  all  that  time  he  had 
gone  in  all  weathers  twice  each  day 
along  the  south  shore,  searching  among 
the  unwholesome  leavings  of  the  ebb- 
tide there. 

If  you  had  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  little  knot  of  fishermen  as  they 
loitered  sheltering  behind  the  Abblesey 
lifeboat-house  one  stormy  day  in  the 
autumn,  you  would  have  learnt  some- 
thing about  this  man  and  his  ways,  and 
would  have  understood  better  why 
people  disliked  and  shunned  him. 
They  were  watching  his  movements 
on  the  beach  away  in  the  distance, 
and  making  comments  upon  them. 

"  Sure  enough  he  has,"  said  one 
broad-chested  fellow  to  the  others. 
"  He'd  never  come  straight  for  the 
town  like  that  if  he  hadn't,  and 
that  devil's  whelp  of  his  would  never 
stick  so  close  to  his  heels." 

"  You're  right,  Jim,"  remarked 
another,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
distant  figure.  "  He's  turning  aside 
for  nought,  and  that  isn't  his  usual 
way  when  he's  out  yonder.  I  wonder 
who  the  poor  chap  '11  be." 

"  How  many  '11  that  make?  "  asked 
a  third. 

"  Over  a  score  odd  ones  to  my  know- 
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ledge,"  answered  the  first  speaker. 
"  And  I'll  warrant  there's  been  many 
another  that  I  haven't  kept  reckon  on. 
And  besides  that,  he  got  thirty  or 
forty  all  to  himself  when  the  great  pas- 
senger boat  was  sunk  off  the  Dollies." 

"Curious  how  he  snuffs  'em  out, 
him  and  his  dog,"  remarked  another. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their 
conversation  had  nearly  reached  the 
town. 

"Aye,  no  doubt  of  it  now,"  said 
Jim.  "  He's  passed  the  Sar'  and  Ann, 
and  's  going  straight  for  the  coast- 
guard station.  No  mistaking  what 
that  means." 

The  man's  road  lay  close  past  the 
lifeboat-house.  As  he  approached  it, 
the  fishermen  withdrew  awkwardly  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  building  and 
were  suddenly  all  intent  on  scanning 
the  horizon.  Not  one  of  them  cared  to 
face  the  old  man  or  to  meet  his  eye.  He, 
on  his  part,  noticed  the  movement, 
and  grinned  maliciously,  as  if  he  found 
some  savage  amusement  in  their  be- 
haviour ;  but  the  poor  mongrel  which 
followed  him  drew  up  sideways  still 
closer  under  the  shelter  of  its  master's 
legs  as  they  passed. 

They  were  indeed  a  miserable  pair, 
this  dog  and  man.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unclean  and  repulsive  about 
them,  that  the  feeling  of  pity  which 
one  should  have  felt  for  such  wretched- 
ness was  choked.  The  man  looked 
less  than  human,  and  the  brute  looked 
more  than  dog.  If  he  had  stood  up- 
right, the  man  would  have  been  tall, 
but  his  back  was  so  arched  that  the 
line  of  his  shoulders  ran  quite  hori- 
zontal. Yet  this  stoop  seemed  to  be 
the  result  of  habit  and  not  of  actual 
deformity ;  and  you  felt  in  looking 
down  on  him  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  suddenly  rise  up  quite  above 
you.  In  walking,  his  face  with  its 
long  grizzled  beard  hung  vertically  at 
right  angles  to  his  shoulders.  His 
dull,  glaring  eyes  and  long,  sharp 
nose  were  almost  the  only  features  not 
hidden  under  the  tangle  of  his  hair 
and  beard.  As  he  moved  stealthily 
forward    with  head    well  in  advance, 


you  saw  at  once  why  the  Abblesey 
folk,  finding  him  nameless,  had  given 
him  the  name  of  the  most  evil-looking 
of  fishes.  As  for  the  dog,  it  had 
"  mongrel "  written  large  in  every 
feature,  from  the  halo  of  hair  round  its 
shapeless  black  muzzle  to  the  bald  tip 
of  its  thin,  bare  tail.  But,  unlike  its 
master,  there  was  no  fierceness  about 
it,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  had 
that  look  of  depressed  endurance  of 
a  hopeless  fate  which  tempts  the 
evil-minded  to  the  throwing  of 
stones.  Men  who  were  afraid  of 
the  master,  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  dog. 

Such  were  the  pair  that  went  past 
the  lifeboat-house  and  made  their  way 
to  the  coastguard  station.  What  their 
business  there  was,  the  fisherman  had 
well  divined.  They  had  found  one 
more  dead  body  on  the  shore,  and  the 
Conger  had  gone  to  report  it  and  lay 
claim  to  the  reward  of  five  shillings 
which  was  paid  on  such  occasions. 
It  was  business  they  had  become  well 
accustomed  to,  and  no  wonder  the 
fishermen  should  hate  the  sight  of 
them.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
know  that  if  any  mishap  occurred  to 
you  out  there  on  the  treacherous 
sea  and  you  went  below,  it  would  al- 
most certainly  fall  to  your  lot  sooner 
or  later  to  be  dragged  up  out  of  reach  of 
the  tide  by  this  old  man,  and  that  he 
would  glare  with  his  dull  eye  into  your 
sodden  face  to  see  who  you  were, 
and  would  chuckle  and  laugh  when 
he  found  that  it  was  really  you,  you 
who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
conceal  your  hatred  of  him,  and  had 
yet  come  to  him  at  the  last  and  all 
unwillingly  done  him  a  great  kind- 
ness. The  dog  would  find  you  first, 
perhaps,  and  would  run  his  hairy 
muzzle  over  your  face,  and  then 
yelp  for  his  master  to  come.  Can 
you  wonder  when  you  think  of  it, 
that  the  fishermen  of  Abblesey  should 
hate  the  sight  of  the  Conger  and 
his  dog  1 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  this  miserable 
man  was  not  entirely  friendless.  There 
was  one  woman  in  the  town  to  whom 
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he  could  turn  without  being  rebuffed) 
and  to  whom  he  could  also  safely  look 
both  for  food  and  for  protection.    And 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  his  one  friend  was  great 
among  her  neighbours,  for  through  her 
intervention  he  was  saved  from  more 
serious    persecution    than     that     he 
already  underwent.     If  it   had  been 
any  one  else  except  Mother  Harmby, 
the  neighbours  would  doubtless  have 
resented  the   kindness  shown  to  him 
as   a   personal    insult    to    them    all. 
But   every    one    knew    that    Mother 
Harmby   could    no   more    help  being 
kind,  even    to    this    most    wretched 
being,  than  she  could  help  living.    She 
was  one  of   those  large-bodied,  large- 
hearted   creatures   whose    sympathies 
seem  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  creation.    Being  the  childless  wife  of 
a  sailor  she  lived  much  alone,  but  was 
never  lonely.     Her  husband  was  mate 
on  a  large  barque,  sailing  on  year-long 
voyages  from  one  of  the  great  ports  to 
the  north,   and  his  visits   home  were 
short  and  far  between  ;  but  he  never 
failed  to  send  his  wife  a  fair  share  of 
his  earnings,  and  she  cherished  his  me- 
mory and  forgave  him  his  faults.    The 
children  she  had  born  had  all  died  in 
infancy,  and  she  sought  to  fill  the  void 
in  her  life  by  her  care  for  other  peo- 
ple's families  and  affairs,  and  took  the 
whole  village   for   her  family   circle. 
The  Abblesey  folk  recognised  this  and 
always  called  her  "Mother."      Their 
respect   for  her  was  unbounded,  and 
when  her  strong  voice  was  heard  in 
expostulation  or  command  it  was  rarely 
raised  in  vain. 

Therefore  it  was  indeed  fortunate 
for  the  old  Sand-walker  that  Mother 
Harmby  was  his  friend.  As  matters 
stood  between  them  she  was  practically 
the  only  means  of  communication 
which  the  old  man  had  with  his  race, 
the  only  one  in  the  village  who  would 
approach  him  or  allow  his  approach. 
The  manner  of  their  communion  was 
curious  and  characteristic.  Every  day, 
when  the  rising  tide  had  driven  him 
from  the  beach,  the  Sand-walker  stole 
up  the  road  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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village  which  led  past  her  gate,  always 
as  if  his  going  that  way  had  been 
quite  casual.  He  did  not  even  look 
towards  the  house,  but  Mother  Harm- 
by  knew  when  to  expect  him,  and  he 
rarely  failed  as  he  passed  the  gate  to 
hear  her  cheery  voice  calling  to  him  to 
stop.  Then  he  stood  waiting,  looking 
away  from  her  out  over  the  open  sea, 
until  she  came  to  the  end  of  the 
garden-path,  bearing  food  in  her 
hands. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  she  would  say, 
handing  him  across  the  gate  a  little 
bread  loaf  or   a  piece   of   hard  sub- 
stantial pastry,    and  he   would    bend 
very  low  and  take  it  reverently  from 
her  hands,  with  his  eyes    cast  down 
as    if    in    adoration.      At   such    mo- 
ments you  would  scarcely  recognize  in 
his  mild  sad  face  the  fierce  malicious 
Conger  whom  you  had  shrunk  from  as 
he  slid  past  you  in  the  lane.     "And 
what  have  you  found  to-day  ? "  Mothei 
Harmby  would  ask,  and  the  old  man 
without  speaking  would  lower  the  bag 
from  his  shoulder  and  begin  to  sort 
out  its  contents.     "  No  more  corpses, 
I  hope,  Conger  ;  you've  found  enough 
o'  them  already.      No?  that's  right. 
Ah !  that's  a  good  copper  bolt,  worth 
twopence   or  threepence  that ;  leave 
it  there  inside  the  gate  and  I'll  sell  it 
for  you  and  get  you  some  tea  and  can- 
dles.     Rags?    better  keep    them  till 
you  can  make  up  a  little  bundle,  and 
then  we'll   do    something    with    'em. 
Oh  !  that's  a  fair  decent  iish  ;  a  young 
ling,  is  it  ?     You'd  get  that  out  of  the 
long  gyle,  I  reckon.     Come  now,  I'll 
cook  that  for  your  dinner  to-morrow  ; 
there'll  be  more'n  enough  for  you  and 
your  dog  'n  all.    That  all  ?  well,  come, 
not  so  bad.  You'll  not  starve  this  week, 
eh,  Conger  ?     Now,  mind  you  come  up 
to-morrow  about   this   time   and   get 
your  fish.     I'll  have  it  ready  and  a  bit 
of  something  to  go  with  it,  mebbe." 
While   she  was   rattling  on    in  this 
fashion  the   old  man    would    remain 
quite  silent ;  and  when  she  had  done,  he 
would  place  the  food  she  had  given  him 
carefully  in  his   bag,  and  turn   away 
towards  his  den. 
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II. 

There  was  no  subject  about  which 
there  was  more  discussion  in  Abblesey 
than  whether  Old  Conger  had  or  had 
not  scraped  together  any  valuables  by 
his  toil  on  the  beach ;  and  if  he  had, 
where  he  kept  them.  Diverse  opinions 
were  held  and  stoutly  defended,  and 
many  a  quarrel  had  arisen  behind  the 
lifeboat-house  on  these  points. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  one  man  would 
say,  "don't  tell  me  that  he's  walked 
them  sands  all  these  years  without 
picking  up  something  worth  having 
now  and  again."  And  there  were 
many  supporters  of  this  belief.  It  was 
well-known  that  after  storms  had 
shifted  the  sandbanks  and  bared  tracts 
of  hard  clay  between  high  and  low 
water-marks,  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  coins  and  other  heavy  objects  of 
value  to  be  found  in  the  crevices  of  the 
clay,  which  had  gradually  sunk  by 
their  weight  through  the  wet  and 
shifting  sand.  They  had  come  there 
no  doubt  from  the  wasting  away  of 
the  land,  from  shipwrecks,  and 
other  accidents.  But  such  objects 
were  at  any  time  few  and  rare  ;  and  it 
seemed  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  old 
man  could  have  gained  much  from 
such  chances. 

"  Nay,  nay  !  "  Jim  Bates  would  say  ; 
"I'll  a- warrant  it,  a  few  sovereigns 
would  cover  all  the  money  that  old 
man  has  ever  picked  up  out  yonder, 
and  he's  bound  to  have  parted  with 
most  of  that  in  all  these  years." 

"  But  what  about  his  corpse-money, 
Jiml" 

"  Aye,  there's  that,  sure  enough. 
But  at  five  shillings  a-head  it  doesn't 
come  to  much,  with  body  and  soul  to 
keep  together  somehow.  He  hasn't 
had  Mother  Harmby  for  his  friend  all 
his  life. " 

"  But  who's  ever  known  him  to 
spend  a  shilling  these  last  five  years  1 " 
objected  another.  "Why,  his  very 
clothes  are  dead  men's  clothes,  and 
he'll  eat  any  sort  of  offal  that  he  can 
pick  up  yonder  rather 'n  buy  a  penn'o'th 
of  decent  bread  !     He's  bound  to  have 


something  or  other,  'cos  whatever  he's 
got,  he's  kept." 

On  the  whole  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  some  kind  of  a  hoard,  if  it  were 
but  of  a  few  shillings,  was  hidden  in 
the  cuddy  of  the  Sara/i  and  Ann  which 
served  the  old  man  as  a  dwelling. 
Mother  Harmby  herself,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  this  opinion.  *•  I 
lay  out  the  few  coppers  for  him 
that  he  gets  for  rags,  'nd  scrap-iron, 
'nd  such-like,  but  I  never  see  aught 
worth  much  that  he  finds.  And  1 
dare  say  the  poor  old  man  has  a  few 
shillings  hidden  away  somewhere,  and 
very  glad  I  shall  be  to  think  that  he 
finds  a  bit  of  pleasure  in  'em  ;  it's 
little  enough  joy  he's  had  in  his 
days  ! " 

Reiterated  discussions  of  this  kind 
at  length  had  a  practical  effect  upon 
one  of  the  fishermen.  Jake  Warper 
had  a  great  liking  for  beer  and  to- 
bacco, and  an  even  greater  disliking 
for  work;  the  inevitable  result 
being  that  he  not  only  suffered 
from  a  chronic  lack  of  the  luxuries, 
but  that  he  and  his  numerous  family 
had  rarely  even  sufficient  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  This  man  often 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  listened,  how 
absurd  it  was  to  imagine  old  Conger 
having  money  without  his  knowing 
how  to  use  it ;  the  sooner  it  got  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  did  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  the  better.  For  a 
time  his  superstitious  dread  of  the  old 
man  held  him  back  :  it  was  no  joke 
to  meddle  with  a  man  who  might  be- 
witch you,  or  do  you  no  one  knows 
what  kind  of  dreadful  evil;  but  at 
last  his  cupidity  got  the  better  of  his 
fears  and  he  planned  a  robbery. 

Knowing  the  old  man's  habits  and 
haunts,  it  was  easy  enough  for  Jake 
to  choose  a  night  when  the  Sand- walker 
was  following  the  ebb  miles  away  to 
enter  the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Ann 
and  ransack  it.  There  was  not  even 
a  lock  to  force ;  the  slide  over  the 
latch  was  unsecured,  and  he  had 
simply  to  draw  it  back  and  drop  in 
through  the  opening.     This  he  accord- 
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ingly  did,   though   with   considerable 
misgiving. 

It  was  a  foul  den,  and  after  he  had 
closed  up  the  hatchway  again  the 
stench  of  it  almost  sickened  him,  al- 
beit his  stomach  was  none  of  the 
weakest.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
allow  a  man  to  stand  upright,  and  only 
barely  long  enough  for  him  to  lie  down 
in  at  full  length.  It  had  probably  never 
been  intended  for  anything  more  than 
a  store-closet  to  hold  spare  sails  and 
fishing-gear.  Underfoot  the  timbers 
narrowed  sharply  to  the  keel,  but  the 
angle  was  filled  in  with  a  heap  of 
filthy  rags  upon  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  old  man  slept.  A  tin  mug 
and  two  or  three  old  cooking-kettles, 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  water, 
were  the  only  visible  furniture  of  the 
place. 

Jake  lit  his  candle  and  searched 
carefully  into  all  the  crevices  of  the 
planks,  forcing  his  fingers  into  every 
cranny  large  enough  to  admit  them. 
He  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
chink  of  coins,  but  was  disappointed. 
Then  he  made  sure  the  hoard  must 
be  hidden  under  the  rags  on  the  floor, 
and  set  himself  to  turn  them  all  over  ; 
but  never  so  much  as  a  bolt  of  copper 
did  he  discover  among  them.  So  curs- 
ing his  luck  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  old  man  must  have  a  hiding- 
place  somewhere  in  the  cliff  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  track  it,  and 
so  hurried  out  through  the  hatch  again, 
glad  to  breathe  clean  air. 

If  he  could  have  seen  into  the  den 
when  the  Conger  returned  that  night 
he  would  have  cursed  louder  than  ever. 
Before  the  old  man  had  got  quite 
through  the  hatch  he  became  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  stranger  in  the 
place.  Letting  himself  drop  on  the 
heap  of  rags  he  shook  with  terror; 
great  beads  of  perspiration  burst  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  muttered  and 
moaned  like  one  in  delirium.  It  was 
some  moments  before  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  move  about. 
When  he  could,  he  dragged  aside  the 
rags  with  trembling  hands  and  sank 
on  his  knees   on   the   bare    timbers. 


Running  his  fingers  over  the  plank- 
ing of  the  boat's  bottom  he  found  a 
certain  notch,  and  there  he  pressed 
hard  till  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
was  tilted  out  of  its  place,  so  that 
he  could  touch  the  surface  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  boat  rested. 
Then  he  threw  himself  down  at  full 
length  beside  the  aperture  and  thrust 
his  arm  through  it.  It  was  evident 
that  at  one  place  there  must  be  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground,  for  his  arm  sunk 
in  right  up  to  the  shoulder.  It  was 
full  of  stagnant  water  which  gurgled 
as  he  disturbed  it.  A  low  cry  of  relief 
escaped  him,  and  withdrawing  his  arm 
he  hastened  to  light  his  lantern.  Then 
he  spread  a  broad  piece  of  rag  near 
the  light  and  sank  down  again  beside 
the  hole. 

Up  to  this  time  his  dog  had  looked 
on  with  shivering  curiosity,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  now  that  affairs 
would  take  their  accustomed  groove, 
and  coiled  itself  up  to  sleep. 

The  old  man  groped  downward 
through  the  black  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  withdrew  from  it  a 
handful  of  coins  which  he  placed  on 
the  rag.  Again  and  again  he  plunged 
in  his  arm,  bringing  up  each  time 
some  pieces  of  money  or  other  trea- 
sure. At  length  these  became 
scarcer,  and  he  stirred  up  the  pool 
into  thick  noisome  mud  before  his 
fingers  could  secure  the  stragglers. 
When  there  seemed  to  be  none  left, 
he  rose  up  and  seating  himself  beside 
the  pile  on  the  rag,  ran  his  fingers 
through  it.  The  pinched  and  anxious 
look  had  left  his  face,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  grown  suddenly  younger.  He 
commenced  to  sort  out  the  coins  into 
little  piles,  muttering  all  the  while 
to  himself  just  as  he  did  when  walking 
alone  by  the  sea.  The  light  of  his 
lantern  was  so  dim  that  he  must  have 
recognised  the  coins  rather  by  touch 
than  by  sight ;  but  he  lingered  over  the 
work,  as  if  it  were  very  pleasant  to 
him. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four — where's  the 
other  ?  Ah  !  here  it  is — five  !  Them 
five   from   him   the  barque   drowned. 
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One,  two,  three,  yes,  that's  right — 
that's  the  foreigner's.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven ! — want  some 
more  yet.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven. 
Ah  1  that  was  a  grand  haul,  not  many 
like  that !  Where's  the  six  from  the 
fishing-smack  ¥  Aye !  and  then  ten 
from  him  near  Black  Gap  1  Aye  ! 
and  that  should  leave  eighteen  more 
in  gold,  that  I've  got  at  odd  times  by 
ones.  Aye!  that's  all  right!  And 
now  silver  and  odd  bits !  Twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  !  And  there's 
another  fifty !  And  there's  another, 
and  another.  That  they  gave  me — all 
that  got  fair  and  square  by  finding 
'em  1  Then  twenty-seven  more,  all  good 
new  money !  And  that  should  leave 
sixty-three  odd  old  'uns  and  foreign 
'uns  besides  them  rings  and  brooches  !" 

He  counted  steadily  thus  till  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  pile,  and  then 
all  at  once  his  look  of  satisfaction 
vanished.  He  started  up,  wringing 
his  hands  and  moaning  again,  while 
he  leaned  despairingly  over  the  trea- 
sure. "  Oh  I  they've  got  some,  they've 
got  some  ! "  he  cried.  "  What  shall  I 
do  1  They've  got  some — there's  only 
sixty-one,  only  sixty-one,  and  there 
should  be  sixty-three!  They've  got 
the  two  little  old  silver  'uns !  Oh  ! 
the  thieves !  the  robbers !  Curse 
'em,  curse  'em  all ! " 

Once  more  he  threw  himself  down 
and  raked  among  the  mud  in  the 
hole.  His  arm  went  to  and  fro  for  a 
long  time  in  silence,  but  by  and  by 
he  broke  into  a  wild  chuckle  of  joy, 
and  arose  triumphant. 

"  Aha !  they're  here, — all  here  yet," 
he  said ;  "and  more  to  come  ! " 

III. 

Like  most  of  those  who  spend 
much  time  beside  it,  the  old  Sand- 
walker  had  come  to  regard  the  sea  as 
a  living  thing  endowed  with  moods 
and  caprices.  But  he  knew  that  it 
had  no  feeling.  He  often  talked  to 
himself  about  it,  or  "her"  as  with 
deep  comprehension  of  its  nature, 
he  called  it.     But  it  was  always  to 


himself,  or  to  his  dog  that  he  spoke 
and  never  direct  to  the  sea.  His  awe 
of  her  was  too  great  for  that. 

He  awoke  one  night  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  sat  upright  on  his 
heap  of  rags,  listening.  The  clamour 
of  the  waves  on  the  beach  hummed 
through  the  utter  darkness  of  his 
den,  and  he  understood  it  as  well  as  if 
they  spoke  in  words.  u  She's  chunter- 
ing  waintly,"  he  muttered.  "She  means 
mischief  before  long."  Then  he  lis- 
tened again.  "  She's  baring  Bommer 
rocks  on  yon  side,  and  just  running 
into  'd  long  gyle  on  this,  and  it's  high 
time  we  were  oot,  dog." 

The  dog  stirred  silently  round  his 
knees,  and  the  man  rose  up.  Draw- 
ing back  the  slide  above  him,  he 
thrust  his  head  through  the  hatch- 
way. The  wind  blew  keen  and  steady 
from  the  sea  with  a  salt  taste.  A  low 
hanging  curtain  of  level  fast-moving 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  shutting  out 
the  direct  rays  of  the  moon,  but  still 
permitting  a  wan  illumination  of  the 
earth  and  air.  In  this  light  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  shone  with  an  oily 
shimmer  and  was  crossed  with  long 
moving  stripes  of  shadow,  which  deep- 
ened and  then  burst  into  white  lines 
as  they  neared  the  shore.  The  little 
motionless  town  seemed  to  breathe 
heavily  in  its  sleep  under  the  biting 
wind  and  rapid  sky.  The  rumble  of 
the  breakers  ceased  now  and  again 
for  an  instant,  and  a  strange  quiet- 
ness settled  down  upon  everything, 
until  it  was  broken  by  a  single  crash 
of  startling  distinctness,  and  then  the 
murmur  and  confusion  ran  on  again ; 
signs,  these,  of  heavy  weather  to 
come. 

The  old  man  s  head  moved  round 
above  the  hatch  in  noiseless  survey  of 
the  scene.  "  Light  enew  without  the 
lantern,"  he  said,  preparing  to  draw 
himself  upward  through  the  opening. 
At  that  moment  there  came  a  faint 
low  cry  from  the  sea,  so  low  and 
carried  seemingly  so  far  that  it  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  air  more  than  to  the 
earth. 

"Sh!"    whispered    the    old    man 
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hoarsely,  checking  the  movements  of 
his  dog.  "  Sh !  There  it  is  again." 
The  intensity  of  his  features  as  he 
listened  was  terrible ;  his  whole  soul 
seemed  strained  to  the  endeavour. 
"Sh!  Again!  No  more!  Three 
times,  for  a  sign,  man,  bird,  or  devil ! 
Quick,  dog,  out !  Some  luck  is  coming 
to-night ! " 

There  was  something  uncanny  in 
the  agility  with  which  he  sprang  up 
and  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  His 
back  was  no  longer  bent ;  he  walked 
upright  with  long  strides  to  the  beach. 
The  waves  crashed  and  roared,  send- 
ing long  shuddering  tongues  of  white 
water  over  the  wet  sand  on  either 
side  of  him,  but  never  touching  him 
as  he  stalked  on  with  eyes  bent  upon 
the  rim  of  the  sea.  The  dog  ran  to 
and  fro  hunting  with  feverish  activity 
over  all  the  dark  piles  of  seaweed 
which  the  tide  had  left.  Suddenly  it 
stopped  with  head  uplifted  and  paw 
in  air,  and  at  the  same  moment  its 
master  stopped  also. 

"  Yonder  it  is  ! "  he  said  in  a  whis- 
per that  was  almost  a  shriek ;  "  see  it, 
dog  ?  Floating  out  yonder,  and  coming 
this  way  !  It's  another,  dog ;  it's  an- 
other ! " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  self-control  in  the  excess  of  his 
joy,  but  immediately  checked  himself 
and  began  to  mutter  a  rapid  calcula- 
tion. "  Say  four  hundred  yards  ;  ebb- 
tide springs,  but  wind  in-shore.  Yes, 
it's  bound  to  come,  and  that  quickly  ; 
sav  half  way  between  here  and  Short 
Grip." 

He  walked  slowly  on  for  a  little 
distance  further,  muttering  and  watch- 
ing the  water  all  the  while,  and  then 
took  up  a  position  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  waited.  The  floating 
thing  was  easily  visible  now,  and  as  ' 
it  rose  and  fell  on  the  billows,  just 
beyond  the  breaking  waves,  you  might 
have  fancied  it  had  life. 

"He  sits  straight  up,  and  rides 
high.  That  means  he  has  a  belt  round 
him.  Aha,  my  lad,  you're  not  the 
first  that's  come  to  me  that  way  either  1 
Much  good  your  belt's  done  you,  eh? 


Brought  you  to  me  a  bit  quicker,  that's 
all ! " 

It  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  toppling 
wave  and  rushed  forward  Among  the 
broken  water  straight  for  the  place 
where  the  man  and  his  dog  were  wait- 
ing. He  could  have  fetched  it  ashore 
at  that  instant  had  he  cared  to  wade 
in  to  his  knees.  But  it  seemed  to 
please  him  better  to  see  it  roll  to  his 
feet  of  its  own  accord,  and  he  watched 
it  tumble  about  grotesquely  in  the 
shallows  for  a  moment  longer,  until  a 
sudden  retreat  of  the  flood  left  it 
fairly  stranded.  Then  he  pounced 
upon  it  like  a  spider  upon  a  fly,  and 
tugged  and  struggled  with  might  and 
main,  till  he  had  dragged  it  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  returning  wave. 

He  knelt  beside  it  and  scru- 
tinised it  carefully.  "Thought  as 
much — sailor  with  life-belt !  Fell  over- 
board, I  expect,  eh  ?  Flung  you  a  belt, 
and  left  you  to  take  your  chance,  eh  ? 
Can't  afford  to  stop  a  big  steamer 
for  the  sake  of  a  man  like  you,  eh? 
Get  another  in  your  place,  next  port ; 
that's  the  way  nowadays,  and  a  very 
good  way  too !  Elderly  man,  nice 
and  sound ;  swum  himself  out,  and  not 
long  dead  ;  better  than  a  soft  two 
months'  old  'un,  that!  Come,  now, 
old  fellow,  let's  see  what  you're  going 
to  give  me  for  my  trouble.  You're 
not  so  mean  as  to  cut  me  down  to 
bare  body-pay,  are  you  ?  " 

He  chuckled  grimly  at  these  pleas- 
antries as  he  passed  his  hands  over 
the  body.  He  unloosed  the  life-belt 
and  pinched  the  soaking  raiment  be- 
neath it  here  and  there  to  discover 
where  the  pockets  lay.  These  he  ran- 
sacked, carefully  examining  every 
article  he  found  in  them.  None  of 
their  contents  were  of  much  value  ; 
a  sailor's  knife,  a  tobacco-box  and 
pipe,  and  other  similar  odds  and 
ends,  all  of  which  he  carefully  re- 
placed. He  drew  a  big  silver  watch 
from  the  fob  with  a  bundle  of  dang- 
ling seals  attached.  This  he  handled 
covetously,  and  meditated  over  it  for 
a  few  seconds,  but  finally  returned  it 
to   its   place,   muttering    to    himself, 
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"They'd  miss  it  if  they  know  hiIn.', 
Then  he  passed  his  hands  under 
the  bottom  of  the  jersey  and  felt 
the  waistband.  Ah  !  His  face  grew 
radiant ;  there  was  a  belt  there, 
and  a  pouch  that  promised  well. 
He  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  emptied 
the  pouch  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  was  quite  a  little  heap  of  money, 
some  gold,  and  still  more  silver  and 
copper.  Carefully  he  picked  out  all  the 
gold  and  about  half  the  silver,  and  put 
back  the  remainder  into  the  pouch. 
Then  he  knelt  down  to  re-buckle  the 
belt  on  the  body  ;  but  as  he  twitched 
the  strap  something  happened  that 
startled  him  violently,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

He  bent  down  again  and  pressed 
one  hand  cautiously  upon  its  breast, 
the  other  still  clutching  the  coins. 
Was  it  a  flicker  of  life  that  he  felt 
there?  At  that  moment  the  moon 
shone  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and 
brought  out  the  scene  distinctly.  Con- 
ger gazed  intently  into  the  drowned 
man's  face ;  he  saw  the  lips  tremble 
and  draw  further  apart,  as  a  gasping 
sigh  passed  through  them" ;  then  the 
eyelids  quivered  and  slowly  lifted,  and 
the  man's  eyes  moved  dreamily  round 
till  they  met  his  with  a  sad,  appealing 
gaze.  There  was  even  a  faint  attempt 
at  motion  in  one  of  the  arms. 

The  Sand -walker  was  intensely  agi- 
tated, but  he  clutched  the  pieces  of 
money  with  steady  determination,  and 
his  face  grew  fierce  and  wicked. 
"Plague  take  you!"  he  muttered, 
"  but  vou're  not  going  to  have  it 
back!'r 

He  stood  up  and  looked  cautiously 
around.  The  low  black  line  of  cliff 
stood  out  smooth  and  sharp  against  the 
sky  without  a  speck  upon  it,  and  the 
moon  shone  over  the  bare  and  lonely 
shore  whereon  nothing  moved  except 
the  hissing  white  waters.  The  sea  was 
behind  him  plunging  and  calling  sav- 
agely, and  he  knew  what  she  said. 
"Kill  him  and  keep  it !  What's  he 
to  you  ? "  She  said  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  each  time  more  distinctly. 
So    the    old    man    stooped    down, 


and  rolled  over  the  hapless  mortal 
upon  his  face.  The  sandbank  was 
fretted  with  innumerable  little  water- 
pools,  and  it  was  into  one  of  these 
pools  that  the  face  sank.  As  he  held 
it  there  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  he 
saw  the  pool  bubble,  and  felt  a 
sobbing  shudder  shake  the  frame,  and 
that  was  all.  It  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant, and  so  easily ! 

He  stowed  the  money  among  his 
rags  feeling  infinitely  relieved  to  think 
how  surely  he  had  made  it  his.  Then 
he" fixed  the  life-belt  on  the  body  again, 
and  dragged  the  dead  man  by  the 
shoulders  out  of  reach  of  the  tide. 
He  propped  it  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  with  its  back  agaiust  the  slope. 
The  head  rolled  sideways  upon  the 
breast,  and  the  hands  spread  helplessly 
outwards,  palms  upward.  The  Sand- 
walker  chuckled  to  see  it.  M  Sit  there, 
my  lad,"  he  said  as  he  turned  away  ; 
"sit  there  and  wait  till  I  send  'em  to 
fetch  you.  Don't  you  go  away  now, 
or  you'll  lose  me  a  good  five  shillings  ! " 

He  hurried  off  towards  the  town, 
heading  straight  for  his  den.  There 
he  sat  to  rest  awhile  and  amuse  him- 
self by  drawing  out  the  money  and 
lettiog  it  slide  rattling  to  and  fro 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  When 
tired  of  this  amusement,  he  pulled  up 
the  plank  of  his  cabin  floor  and  dropped 
the  coins  one  by  one  into  the  stagnant 
pool  beneath,  counting  them  as  with 
a  sharp  plop  they  struck  the  water. 
"Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen— all  good 
gold  !  Eh,  that's  grand  !  Now  for  the 
silver !  The  big  crown  first — eh, 
what  a  splash  !  Then  the  rest — ten, 
twelve,  thirteen,  why,  thirteen  shil- 
lings as  well !  Come,  that's  good  to 
remember !  What  luck  !  And  like 
enough  they'll  give  me  the  other  seven 
and  tuppence  if  he  isn't  claimed.  And 
then  there's  the  five  shillings.  What 
luck !  Now  to  report  him,  lest  some 
one  else  sees  him  and  claims  first." 

So  he  covered  up  the  hole,  and  clam- 
bered out  into  the  dreary  night  again. 
It  was  not  far  to  the  coastguard  station, 
and  there  was  a  light  within.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  and  stood  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  cosy  little  room.  A 
drowsy  officer  who  had  been  dozing  on 
his  chair  near  the  fire  started  up  at 
the  sound,  and  stared  with  dazed  alarm 
at  the  gaunt  apparition  in  the  doorway 
until  he  had  time  to  gather  his  wits 
and  recognize  the  Sand-walker.  The 
old  man's  shivering  dog  peeped  timidly 
past  his  master's  legs  into  the  warm 
interior,  and  eyed  with  envious  hate 
the  fat,  comfortable  cat  on  the  rug 
near  the  fire. 

"Hallo,  Conger !"  exclaimed  the 
coastguard  as  soon  as  he  had  found  his 
voice.  "  What  brings  your  ugly  face 
here  at  this  time  of  the  morning  1 
You  surely  haven't  found  another, 
have  you?  Yes?  What  a  nose  you 
have  for  them,  to  be  sure !  Where 
have  you  left  it  then  ? " 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  south,  and 
muttered,  "  Two  miles,"  and  the  officer 
understood  him.  "All  right.  I'll 
send  a  couple  of  men  to  fetch  it  at 
once.  We  know  your  ways,  Conger  ! 
There,  I've  seen  enough  of  you  now, 
so  off  you  go  and  come  down  here 
after  the  inquest  and  I'll  see  that  you 
get  your  money."  And  he  shut  the 
door  in  the  old  man's  face. 


IV. 

Before  daybreak  next  day  the 
storm  had  broken  upon  Abblesey,  and 
it  was  late  before  the  dim  light  of  a 
November  day  could  struggle  through 
the  blinding  sheets  of  sleet  and  spray 
that  came  in  straight  from  the  sea  like 
flights  of  arrows  shot  low.  The  bil- 
lows clapped  and  crashed  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  headland  and  boomed 
across  the  sands.  But  in  spite  of  the 
weather  there  was  much  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  street,  and  the  news 
soon  spread  that  the  Conger  had  found 
another  in  the  night,  and  that  it  was 
even  now  laid  in  the  stable  of  the  inn. 
People  naturally  flocked  to  see  it,  full 
of  curiosity  and  comfortable  disin- 
terested sympathy,  a  luxury  only  to 
be  enjoyed  when,  as  in  this  case,  they 
need  have  no  dread  of  personal  loss, 
since  none  of  their  own  fishing-boats 


had  been  out  in  the  night.  The  body 
of  a  stranger  was  an  attraction  which 
few  could  resist. 

A  policeman  stood  on  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  stable,  dispensing  the  right 
of  admission  with  dignity  to  adults  as 
a  personal  favour  worth  remembering, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  the  little  boys  who 
were  prowling  round  the  place  with 
white  faces,  anxious  and  yet  fearful  to 
see  it.  Mother  Harmby  hastened 
thither  with  the  rest,  full  of  pity  and 
inquisitiveness.  "Poor  fellow,"  she 
said,  "  I  wonder  whose  man  he  is  ?  " 
The  people  fell  away  from  the  door  to 
let  her  enter  as  if  they  recognised  her 
right  to  be  there,  and  then  crowded 
after  her.  It  was  so  dark  inside  that 
for  a  moment  she  could  see  nothing, 
and  she  called  out  to  them  anxiously 
to  stand  aside  from  the  doorway. 
Then  the  dull  grey  light  streamed  in, 
and  with  a  loud  shriek  she  sank  on 
her  knees  beside  the  body.  She  seized 
the  clammy  hand  and  bent  close  over 
the  bearded  face.  "  Oh,  John  !  John  ! " 
she  wailed,  "  Oh,  my  own  dear  man  ! 
How  came  you  here  ?  How  came  you 
here  ?  " 

The  inquisitive  crowd  outside  melted 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
only  a  few  neighbours  with  pitying 
faces  came  in  to  try  to  comfort  her 
or  to  share  her  sorrow.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  bade  her  bear  up ;  she  was 
beside  herself  with  grief.  They  were 
aghast  to  see  that  she  whom  they  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  their  main  helper 
and  comforter  in  times  of  trouble 
should  be  so  powerless  and  helpless 
now. 

An  inquest  was  held  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  widow  had  been  led 
away  to  her  desolate  home,  and  was 
not  called,  since  there  were  people 
enough,  who  had  known  John  Harmby, 
ready  to  identify  the  body.  But  they 
sent  for  the  Sand-walker  to  tell  where 
and  how  he  had  found  the  corpse.  The 
constable  who  fetched  him  was  aston- 
ished at  the  old  man's  behaviour  when 
he  told  him  of  the  identification.  It 
was  universally  recognized  in  Abblesey 
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that  the  Conger  had  long  since  lost  all 
human  feeling,  And  yet  as  the  con- 
stable described  it,  "  his  eyes  went 
open  like  a  codfish's,  and  his  mouth  like 
a  gurnard's,  and  he  had  to  hold  him- 
self up  by  the  boat "  when  he  heard 
the  news.  Even  when  he  reached  the 
room  where  the  jury  sat,  he  was 
trembling  too  much  for  speech.  They 
baited  him  with  questions,  but  he 
glared  wildly  round  from  face  to  face  in 
silence  like  a  wolf  among  dogs.  Know- 
ing his  natural  moroseness  they  were 
not  greatly  surprised  and,  interpreting 
his  signs  as  best  they  could,  they  soon 
let  him  go.  But  one  thing  did  indeed 
surprise  them.  When  they  offered  to 
give  him  the  order  of  payment  for  the 
five  shillings  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
he  thrust  it  away  from  him  and  shrank 
back  with  his  face  to  the  wall  as 
though  it  were  something  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon.  "  Se^  that,"  re- 
marked Jim  Bates,  who  was  one  of  the 
jury,  when  the  old  man  had  gone ; 
"  that  shows  the  old  chap's  not  so  bad 
as  they  make  out.  He  couldn't  abide 
the  thought  of  making  anything  out  of 
the  body  of  Mother  Harmby's  hus- 
band, just  'cos  she's  been  so  kind  to 
him!" 

Meanwhile  news  had  come  from  a 
neighbouring  port  of  a  collision  off  the 
coast  in  the  night,  which  explained  the 
mystery  surrounding  John  Harmby's 
presence  there.  A  steamer,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  snow  storm,  had  crashed 
into  the  side  of  a  large  sailing-ship 
homeward  bound  and  had  sent  her  al- 
most instantly  to  the  bottom.  Four  of 
the  ship's  crew  had  just  managed  to  save 
themselves  by  scrambling  into  one  of 
their  boats,  but  the  rest  were  supposed 
to  have  gone  down  with  the  ship  ;  and 
among  them  was  the  mate,  John 
Harmby.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
made  a  hard  struggle  for  his  life. 
"  Death  by  drowning,"  was  of  course 
the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

That  day  something  happened  in 
Abblesey  which  had  not  been  known 
to  happen  for  thirty  years.  The  tide 
went  down  without  the  Sand-walker 
following  it.      Notwithstanding  that 


the  sea  called  so  loudly  on  the  Bommer 
rocks,  the  old  man  never  came  forth. 
What  might  it  mean  1  The  fishermen 
became  uneasy  as  they  talked  of  this ; 
it  seemed  to  them  unnatural,  and  thev 
feared  that  it  might  be  a  bad  omen. 
None  of  the  simple  folk  knew  of  the 
bitter  anguish  there  was  that  day  in 
the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Ann.  An 
old  man,  lonely  and  wretched,  was 
fighting  against  himself  for  all  that 
he  had  held  dearest,  for  life  itself. 
For  all  these  years  he  had  gone 
steadily  on  in  one  course  with  one 
aim,  and  only  one.  And  now — sudden 
shipwreck,  and  all  lost ! 

He  crouched  there  on  his  rags,  his 
hands  clasping  his  knees,  his  wild 
eyes  staring  blankly  into  the  darkness 
of  his  den,  striving  to  realize  what  had 
happened.  For  hours  he  never  stirred, 
and  no  hunger,  no  thirst,  no  sleep 
came  to  him.  And  all  this  time  he 
thought  of  two  things  and  only  two ; 
of  his  money,  and  of  his  one  friend. 
These  two  interwove  themselves  in  his 
mind  in  a  vague  delirium,  and  through 
it  all  he  heard  the  cruel  sea  calling  and 
mocking  him. 

It  was  safe,  his  money,  quite  safe ; 
it  was  all  there  in  the  hole  beneath 
him  ;  lie  had  not  lost  anything  !  Yes, 
but  the  woman,  she  who  was  his  own, 
his  one  friend.  What  had  happened 
to  her?  It  was  she  who  had  lost, 
lost  everything,  and  by  his  hand ! 
The  life  of  the  man  was  nothing,  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  such  were  nothing ; 
the  sea  gave  them  to  him,  and  they  were 
his  to  treat  as  he  liked.  But  her  hus- 
band !  What  could  he  do  %  How  could 
he  make  amends  1 

The  mockery  of  the  sea  came  louder 
and  louder  through  the  timbers  of  his 
cell.  The  sea  knew  what  he  could 
do,  and  shouted  it  out  to  him  over  and 
over  again,  laughing  all  the  while  at 
his  misery.  He  shut  out  the  sound 
with  his  hands,  but  he  heard  it  just 
the  same.  He  knew  he  would  have 
heard  it  even  without  ears.  It  sounded 
ever  louder  and  more  peremptory. 
For  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time,  he 
refused  to  obey,  and  sat  and  suffered 
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obstinately.  But  at  last  it  was  more 
than  he  could  bear,  and  he  moaned  in 
anguish  and  gave  way. 

Trembling  so  that  he  could  scarce 
sustain  himself  even  on  his  knees,  he 
slowly  uncovered  the  hole  where  his 
treasure  lay  hid,  and  began  to  rake 
the  coins  out  of  the  dark  water.  He 
piled  them  up  beside  him,  never  paus- 
ing in  his  task  till  the  last  one  had 
been  found.  All  were  there,  the  new 
gold  he  had  got  but  yesterday,  and  the 
ancient  pieces  washed  out  of  the  wrecks 
of  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  of  long 
ago,  guineas,  half-guineas,  pistoles, 
dollars,  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight,  and 
modern  money.  There  lay  the  distil- 
lation of  the  unceasing  labours  of  a 
lifetime,  all  heaped  in  one  small  pile. 
For  the  last  time  he  told  them  over  to 
see  that  there  were  none  missing, 
kneeling  and  shedding  hot  tears  over 
them  like  a  father  over  his  dead  child. 
And  still  the  sea  laughed  outside.  It 
was  hard,  very  hard,  but  he  could  not 
help  himself ;  there  was  no  other 
way. 

In  feverish  haste  he  wrapped  the 
coins  in  a  cloth,  and  bound  it  tightly 
round  with  a  piece  of  rag.  Kissing 
the  heavy  bundle  he  hid  it  in  his  breast, 
and  then  slid  back  the  shutter,  and 
crept  out.  It  was  night  again*  He 
saw  through  the  darkness  the  white 
billows  bounding  towards  him  with 
delight,  while  far  out  over  the  raging 
waters  an  unsteady  light  flickered  and 
flashed.  It  was  the  signal  of  a  ship 
in  peril,  and  his  eye  fell  on  it  in- 
stinctively, but  its  meaning  seemed  not 
to  reach  his  mind,  and  the  sight  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  He  heard  without 
heeding  the  crash  of  the  rocket  which 
called  together  the  life-boat  crew,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  dim  shapes  hurry- 
ing through  the  gloom  to  the  beach. 
One  thing  alone  he  heeded,  the  voice 
behind  him  driving  him  on. 

He  took  the  road  away  from  the 
sea,  up  into  the  dismal  lane  where 
stood  the  widow's  house,  his  dog  fol- 
lowing. A  light  shone  from  her  un- 
shuttered window,  and  when  he  reached 
her  gate  he  could  see  distinctly  into 


the  little  room.  She  sat  there  alone, 
with  her  head  bent  low  on  the  table. 
Her  neighbours  had  all  hastened  down 
to  the  beach.  In  times  past  she  would 
have  been  the  first  there  herself ;  but 
now  there  was  no  place  in  her  heart 
for  anything  but  her  sorrow. 

The  old  man  never  hesitated,  but 
passed  up  the  garden  path,  and  pushed 
open  the  door.  The  woman  lifted  her 
head  at  the  noise,  and  looked  drearily 
at  the  wild  figure  on  her  doorstep. 
She  showed  no  surprise.  "  Don't  talk 
to  me,"  she  said.  "Don't  tell  me 
how  you  found  him,  I  can't  bear  it 
yet !  If  you're  hungry,  there's  plenty 
to  eat  in  there.  Get  something  and 
go.  Oh  !  but  it's  hard,  Conger,  it's 
very  hard !  "  And  then  she  bowed 
down  her  head  again. 

He  was  shaking  like  the  rag  of  a 
sail,  so  that  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
unfasten  the  cord.  "  Look,"  he  gasped, 
"  here's  this,  take  it."  He  stretched 
out  his  dripping  arm  into  the  little 
room,  and  placed  his  burden  tenderly 
upon  the  table  beside  her,  and  the 
rag  unfolding  revealed  the  heap  of 
money.  That  was  his  errand,  and  he 
had  not  meant  to  stay  for  an  instant ; 
but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away, 
and  lingered,  gazing  wistfully  on  the 
coins. 

The  widow  raised  her  head  but 
could  not  at  first  comprehend,  and 
looked  now  at  the  money  and  now  at 
the  man.  Then  suddenly  she  started 
up,  and  peered  eagerly  into  the  glitter- 
ing heap.  She  grasped  one  of  the 
coins  ;  it  seemed  only  an  ordinary  old 
crown-piece,  but  she  shuddered  as  she 
held  it  close  to  the  light  as  though  she 
had  seen  something  terrible  in  it,  and 
then  burst  into  a  savage  cry.  Coming 
close  to  the  man  and  looking  fiercely 
into  his  face,  "How  came  you  by 
this  1 "  she  shrieked. 

The  Sand-walker  shrunk  down  be- 
fore her  to  half  his  height,  watching 
her  blazing  eyes  in  terror,  but  speaking 
not  a  word.  "  How  came  you  by  this, 
I  say  1 "  Lower  still  he  sank,  like  a 
beaten  dog,  but  made  no  sound.  - 

"  It  was  his,"  she  moaned,  "  and  his 
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father's  before  him.  Nay,  shake  not 
thy  head  then,  thou  wretched  hound  ! 
It  was  his,  I  say ;  I  could  tell  it  among 
a  thousand.  Are  not  these  his  very 
own  marks  upon  it  ?  It  was  his,  his 
lucky  piece,  and  he  carried  it  always, 
sleeping  and  waking,  as  his  father  had 
before  him,  and  not  all  the  world 
could  have  tempted  him  to  part  with 
it.  It  was  his  charm,  his  holy  charm 
and  protection.  They  said  no  mortal 
hurt  could  come  to  him  the  while  he 
kept  it.  Oh,  how  I've  wondered  and 
wondered,  when  they  said  it  was  not 
there,  how  he  had  come  to  lose  it !  Oh, 
John,  John  !  what  has  this  old  man 
done  %  " 

Her  voice  was  choked,  and  she 
kissed  the  coin  again  and  again,  while 
the  figure  at  her  feet  sank  grovelling 
to  the  earth.  He  raised  one  hand  in 
feeble  supplication,  but  she  spurned 
him  aside. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ? "  she  asked 
him  fiercely. 

"  Take  it, — take  it  all  1 "  he  moaned. 

"  But  what  hast  thou  done  % " 

"  Oh,  take  it — take  it — I  have  no 
more ! " 

"Take  it?"  she  shrieked.  "Take 
it  ?  Take  the  robbings  of  dead  men's 
bodies  1  Take  the  price  of  dead  men's 
flesh  ?  Thou  vile,  thou  wretched 
hound !  They  have  often  said  it  of 
thee,  and  I  would  not  believe  it,  and 
told  'em  they  lied.  But  now  I  know 
it !  Thou  hast  robbed  him — aye, 
even  him — hast  robbed  him  of  his 
holy  charm  !  Oh,  how  do  I  know, 
thou  mayest  even  have  robbed  him  of 
his  life ! " 

His  head  was  down  on  the  wet 
ground  now,  but  still  he  moaned, 
"  Take  it— take  it  all ! " 

She  seized  the  cords  of  the  cloth, 
flung  his  treasure  to  the  ground 
beside  him,  and  slammed  and  bolted 
the  door.  He  heard  her  last  words 
from  within.  "Never  again  let  me 
behold  thy  face,  thou  vile  corpse-eating 
wolf  !  Off,  quick,  to  thy  den  out  of  the 
sight  of  human  folk  !  'Tis  horrible  even 
to  touch  what  thou  hast  touched ! " 
And  then  there  was  nothing  but  wild 


sobbing  mingling  strangely  with  the 
howling  of  the  wind  around  him. 

Long  after  the  sound  of  the  sobbing 
within  had  subsided  the  old  man  lay 
there  with  his  burning  brow  on  the 
cold  stone.  Except  that  his  fingers 
had  once  more  grasped  the  treasure 
he  had  not  stirred.  At  last  his  dog, 
tempted  by  the  inexplicable  silence, 
stole  up  the  garden-path  till  he  found 
his  master  lying  there,  and  thrust  his 
black  muzzle  against  his  face.  The 
old  man  moved  at  that  touch,  and 
slowly  raising  himself,  crept  away, 
carrying  his  money  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  he  stood 
and  listened.  The  storm  still  raged, 
but  it  was  ebb  tide  now,  and  the  sea 
had  altered  its  tone.  The  air  was 
filled  with  a  seething  hum,  through 
which  he  heard  the  savage  rattle  of 
pebbles  drawn  down  in  the  undertow. 
At  the  sound  of  it  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and 
a  dull  hopeless  despair  took  hold  of 
him. 

So  he  turned  northward  up  the 
road  and  went  towards  the  headland. 
Through  all  the  darkness  he  could  see 
the  gleaming  white  waters  draw  to  and 
fro  amid  the  rocks,  and  he  crawled  pain- 
fully down  until  he  was  so  near  that 
several  times  the  sea  flung  broad 
flecks  of  foam  upon  him.  But  still 
he  struggled  on,  till  he  reached  the 
great  ledge  of  rocks  which  overhang 
the  deep  water.  There  he  clambered 
to  their  outermost  edge,  and  stood 
facing  the  tempest.  Then  with  one 
great  effort  he  flung  the  bundle  he 
carried  far  out  into  the  wild  confusion. 
The  cords  gave  way,  and  the  coins, 
scattering,  fell  in  a  precious  shower 
and  passed  without  a  trace  into  the 
seething  flood.  In  another  instant, 
as  if  in  response  to  a  wizard's  spell,  a 
great  surge  burst  suddenly  upward 
upon  the  rock  and  swept  tumultuously 
over  the  ledges. 

Next  day  the  heads  and  tongues  of 
the  Abblesey  folk  were  kept  fully 
occupied.  A  vessel  had  gone  ashore 
in  the  night,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  lifeboat  men,  two  of  her 
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crew  had  been  drowned.  "  More 
work  for  Old  Conger/'  said  the  fisher- 
men. But  at  ebb  a  coastguardsman 
came  in  with  strange  news.  He  had 
heard  the  yelping  of  a  dog  among  the 
great  rocks  under  the  headland  and 
had  gone  towards  the  sound.  The 
dog  was  Conger's,  and  just  below, 
tightly  wedged  in  among  the  boulders, 


was  the  dead  body  of  the  old  man 
himself. 

"  Whatever  could  he  have  been  up 
to  at  that  side  of  the  town  ? "  asked 
several  voices. 

"Nay,  I  can't  understand  that," 
replied  the  coastguardsman.  "  It  must 
have  been  the  first  and  last  time  he 
ever  went  there." 


i 
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OF    THOMAS    BEWICK. 


Some  of  us  went  flying  North  this 
summer,  leaving  the  London  mists 
and  noises  behind  us  and  travel- 
ling towards  the  clear  mountain 
air  and  wide-spreading  moors.  At 
sunset  we  found  ourselves  in  an 
old  house  in  Northumberland,  which 
was  standing  firm  and  square  upon 
the  slope  of  a  hill:  "Baal's  Hill," 
where  Druids  had  once  sacrificed 
to  those  terrible  gods  of  theirs, 
but  whence  victims  and  priests  and 
gods  and  midnight  rites  have  all  alike 
been  swept  away  by  time,  that  mighti- 
est of  broomsticks  before  which  all 
other  besoms  crumble  into  dust.  All  is 
at  peace  and  silent  on  Baal's  Hill  now 
at  midnight,  except  for  the  distant 
cries  of  birds  and  sleepy  animals,  and 
of  the  owls  that  still  whistle  and  pipe 
through  the  dark  hours  ;  but  perhaps 
as  you  lie  sleeping  in  the  earliest 
dawn,  you  are  awakened  by  the 
whizzing  sound  of  pigeons  cleaving  the 
air  after  the  owls  have  ceased  to  hoot. 
Then  the  turkey  poults  begin  to 
call  from  the  shrubberies  across  the 
lawn,  and  a  matutinal  burst  follows 
from  the  exultant  poultry-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  old  house,  with  far- 
away answering  calls  in  the  adjacent 
farm,  or  from  the  ducks  on  the  island 
on  the  lake.  If  you  are  roused 
from  your  bed  and  look  out  through 
the  half-open  shutters  of  the  windows 
you  may  see  the  lawn  softly  alight  in 
the  early  morning  rays,  and  the  little 
Dandy  Dinmont  wildly  careering  after 
the  low-flying  swallows.  When  you 
comedown  stairs  the  sun  has  risen  above 
the  ash  trees,  the  whole  place  is  cheer- 
ful with  nine  o'clock  sunshine,  and 
with  duckings  and  flappings  and  loud 
ringing  notes ;  with  the  pigeons1  soft 
cooing,  and  the  hoarse  crow  of  the 
roosters,  and  the  pipings  and  chatter- 
ings  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.     Hark 


to  the  upraised  voices  of  the  waddling 
fat  ducks  as  they  surround  the  meal 
pans  in  the  poultry-yard  ;  they  are 
haranguing  the  poor  little  lame  wild 
duck  who  is  pecked  by  all  the  rest  for 
attempting  to  take  his  share  in  the 
feast  of  life  ;  then  come  the  flounder- 
ing f  ussifled  turkey  poults  making  con- 
fusion as  they  go,  and  upsetting  the 
pan  they  want  to  monopolise ;  and 
again,  what  is  this  mysterious  proces- 
sion advancing  from  the  east,  from 
New  Guinea  or  some  such  distant 
land;  wise  birds,  speckled  with  sil- 
ver, robed  in  soft  Oriental  feathers, 
dignified,  inscrutable  on  noiseless 
orange  toes,  passing  in  quiet  decorum 
through  the  crowding  scene  ! 

It  was  in  this  hospitable  northern 
speculative  home,  where  Socrates  him- 
self might  have  found  intelligent  dis- 
ciples, and  cocks  without  number  to 
sacrifice  to  JSsculapius,  that  a  friend 
put  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  delightful 
book  about  Thomas  Bewick  and  his 
pupils  into  our  hands ;  and  as  we 
read  and  looked  around  on  Bewick's 
country  and  the  sights  he  loved,  the 
book  of  his  work  seemed  to  be  open 
everywhere.  The  skies,  the  trees,  the 
undulating  lines  of  the  hills  and  wolds, 
the  sturdy  fronts  of  the  houses,  all 
were  repeated  on  the  recording  pages. 
The  story  so  admirably  told  sent  us 
later  on  to  look  for  Bewick's  own  me- 
moir, and  for  the  original  drawings, 
at  Newcastle,  where  they  hang  in  the 
museum. 

There  are  very  few  places  to  be  found 
in  all  the  rest  of  England  so  strik- 
ing and  varied  in  aspect  as  Bewick's 
native  county.  The  energy  of  London 
itself  seems  to  throb  in  Newcastle 
amid  its  smoke,  its  clash  of  eager  poli- 
tics, its  ringing  labouring  streets, 
while  beyond  the  city  spreads  the  long 
sea-coast  with  its  old  castles  and  fast- 
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nesses,  and  the  fishing-ports,  with  their 
quaint  wynds  and  gables,  guarded  by 
those  white-winged  legions,  flying  and 
flashing  out  to  sea  from  the  rocks 
where  they  have  built  their  nests. 
Further  inland  lie  the  wide  moors  that 
divide  England  from  Scotland,  where 
for  past  centuries  the  sturdy  farms 
and  stone  cottages,  the  strong  towers, 
and  pigeon-cotes  have  defied  the  as- 
saults of  the  foe,  be  he  wrapped  in 
storm  or  in  tartan  as  of  old.  Fragrant 
clover  fields  scent  the  air,  crossed  by 
the  broad  high  roads  which  the  Romans 
first  laid,  and  which  run  by  the  fields 
and  by  coppices  whence  the  russet 
game-birds  start  at  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. 

The  Romans  no  longer  come  march- 
ing along  the  roads,  but  an  army  of 
tramps  flying  from  work  still  passes 
continually ;  and  along  with  the  tramps 
come  the  Northumbrians  themselves, 
with  droves  of  cattle,  and  the  great 
hay-carts  loaded  and  guarded  by  their 
stately  waggoners.  Beyond  the  human 
track  is  that  sense  of  space,  of  fresh 
winds  which  Bewick  loved,  and  which 
one  seems  to  find  again  as  one  looks  at 
his  designs. 

To  drive  along  the  crowding  streets 
and  to  step  into  Bewick's  gallery  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New- 
castle, is  like  stepping  suddenly  out  of 
noise  and  smoke  and  rattle  into  some 
green  grove  where  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing. It  is  a  fairy  exhibition  alive 
with  grace  and  meaning.  The  originals 
of  his  engravings  hang  all  round  the 
gallery  in  delicate  studies  and  sugges- 
tions, and  they  certainly  have  a  special 
charm  which  is  unattainable  in  their 
reproduction,  although  the  intention 
and  sentiment  happily  are  reproduced 
in  the  delightful  books.  The  sketches 
themselves  are  indescribably  delicate 
and  finely  felt ;  a  nib  dipped  in  colour, 
a  fine  hair  brush,  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper, 
and  behold  a  whole  scene  of  sylvan 
life,  of  a  real  note  striking  in  the 
great  concert  of  nature  to  which  the 
painter  calls  us.  A  sense  of  time,  of 
space,  surrounds  the  dramas  and  the 
tragedies  which  he  suggests  with  his 


apparently  slight  and  insignificant  de- 
tails. Sticks,  chips,  nests,  scraps  of 
farmyard  ways,  common-place  humble 
things  ;  a  whole  philosophy  is  written 
down  in  these  simple  hieroglyphics. 
There  lies  the  dog  drowned,  his  four 
legs  bound  together  by  a  rope ;  the 
magpies  come  up,  with  bright  careful 
eyes ;  overhead  is  the  flight  of  the  in- 
different birds,  and  in  the  wet  mud 
are  the  marks  of  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  the  man  who  did  the  deed. 
Is  not  this  tragedy?  It  is  like  the 
knocking  at  the  door  in  Macbeth. 

Then  again  for  comedy,  who  will 
not  recognise  the  humorous  truth  of 
the  little  picture  in  which  the  traveller 
is  trying  to  hoist  the  heavy  sack  upon 
his  back  before  he  starts  once  mora 
upon  tramp,  while  a  little  demon  with 
horns  and  tail  is  mischievously  pinning 
down  the  load  with  his  lever  to  the 
stone.  The  moon  is  rising  beyond 
the  five-barred  gate,  and  lighting 
up  the  scene,  the  rocks  and  the 
silvering  hedges.  Perhaps  Bewick, 
with  the  rest  of  us,  felt  his  load  heavy 
at  times ;  but  he  was  of  that  brave 
and  uncomplaining  sort  that  plods  on 
steadily  and  with  single  purpose. 

The  keeper  of  the  museum  showed 
us  an  interesting  series  of  sketches 
from  a  capercailzie,  with  a  little  history 
belonging  to  it.  The  stuffed  bird 
stood  as  stuffed  birds  do,  impaled,  with 
straw  for  blood,  and  sticks  for  bones, 
and  Bewick  drawing  it  reproduced  a 
stuffed  capercailzie  filled  with  straw,, 
and  toppling  on  its  perch.  Discon- 
tented with  this  he  set  to  work  all 
over  again ;  and  lo !  the  second  bird 
was  a  capercailzie,  so  majestic  and 
dignified  and  fiery  of  aspect  that  it 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  eagles 
rather  than  to  its  own  station  in  life. 
Then  Bewick  sets  to  work  again  as  a 
true  man  should  do  ;  and  this  time  the 
living  bird  itself  is  there  upon  the 
page,  neither  more  nor  less  spirited 
than  a  capercailzie  should  be,  and  you 
look  with  admiration  from  the  draw- 
ing to  the  toppling  model.  But  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  gift,  the 
natural  apprehension  which  finds  sug- 
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gestion  of  life  and  •  expression  where 
others  only  see  the  straws. 

The  erasures,  which  prove  the  in- 
finite care  and  pains,  are  no  less  in- 
teresting in  some  ways  than  the  actual 
drawings  in  this  charming  exhibition, 
so  varied,  so  widely  reaching.  There 
is  a  narrow  little  scrap  of  paper  about 
three  inches  long  on  which  no  less 
than  eight  dogs  in  a  chain  are  depicted, 
each  different  in  type  and  character. 
As  for  plovers  and  choughs,  eider 
ducks  and  spoonbills,  kites  (lame  and 
otherwise),  it  is  a  garden  of  Eden  for 
birds  of  different  kinds,  with  North- 
umberland always  and  everywhere  for 
a  background ;  whether  it  be  that  the 
villagers  are  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  three  blind  fiddlers,  or  the 
ships  sailing  by  on  the  sea,  or  horses 
galloping  across  the  fields,  or  the  gal- 
lows standing  by  the  roadside,  it  is 
always  Northumberland  round  about. 
One  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in 
the  whole  place  is  called  Waiting  for 
Death.  It  was  left  unfinished  by  Bewick 
when  he  died.  The  old  white  horse 
stands  by  the  blasted  tree,  the  house 
is  falling  to  the  ground ;  a  sigh  and 
a  last  farewell  seem  to  reach  you  as 
you  look. 

There  is  another  picture  also,  one  of 
the  last  he  ever  drew,  in  which  all  is  at 
peace  and  the  parting  over.  It  repre- 
sents a  tranquil  country  scene ;  the 
funeral  passing  down  the  sloping  field 
to  the  ferry,  where  the  boat  is  wait- 
ing to  carry  this  loyal  knight  to  his 
last  rest  in  Ovingham  churchyard. 

It  is  said  that  Bewick's  family  did 
not  like  the  portrait  of  Bewick  by 
Ramsay,  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  book.  The 
drawing  represents  a  vigorous  old 
man,  with  a  face  full  of  imagination 
and  thought ;  the  eyes  have  that  out- 
looking  expression  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  artistic  temper.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and 
knee-breeches  ;  he  leans  upon  his  stick, 
and  seems  watching  the  distant  line  of 
the  hills.  There  is  another  most  charm- 
ing portrait  in  Bewick's  own  gallery 
at  Newcastle,  painted  by  Goode.    This 


one  represents  an  old  man  sitting  in  a 
chair,  and  dressed   in  grey  breeches 
with  shoes  and  woollen  stockings,  and 
with  the  time-honoured  frill  to  his  shirt 
which  also  belonged  to  Sir  Joshua  and 
to    the  Duke    of  Wellington.     The 
earnest,  bland,  strong  face  seems  abso- 
lutely characteristic  of  this  true  artist, 
whose  genius  was  so  open  to  receive, 
so  delicate  to  describe  its  impressions. 
Bewick,  besides  his   love  for  nature 
and  his  power  to  depict  it,  possessed 
that   delightful  play  of  mind  which 
some  call  humour,  and  which  is  as- 
suredly the  characteristic  of  true  sym- 
pathy.    I  write  advisedly,  for  humour 
seems  to  me  interest  combined  with 
affection  and  truthful  criticism,  as  op- 
posed  to  that  interest  without  light 
or  shade  which  is  apt  to  grow  mono- 
tonous   in    its     unvarying    note    of 
reverence  and  blind  reiteration. 

Some  of  us  may  remember  how 
Frank  was  cured  of  playing  with  his 
fingers,  and  how  he  stood  opposite  to 
his  father  and  held  his  hands  perfectly 
still  as  he  repeated  his  task  of  lines 
without  making  a  single  mistake. 
i 'His  father  was  pleased,  and  he  de- 
sired the  servant  who  was  bringing 
some  things  of  his  out  of  the  chair  in 
which  he  came,  to  give  him  a  book 
which  was  in  the  front  pocket  of  the 
chair  and  which  was  a  copy  of  Bewick's 
quadrupeds.  In  this  book  Frank's 
practical  father  immediately  writes  a 
suitable  inscription.  '  This  book  given 
to  Frank,  October  27th,  1798,  by  his 
father,  as  a  mark  of  his  father's  ap- 
probation for  his  having  at  six  years 
old  cured  himself  of  a  foolish  habit.'  " 

Bewick's  memoirs  are  less  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  ingenuous  and 
yet  most  convincing,  set  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  those  shrewd  and 
delightful  drawings.  Bewick  was  a 
son  of  the  soil  if  ever  there  was  one, 
and  Northumberland  must  seem  to 
many  of  us  a  more  beautiful  place 
when  we  think  of  his  happy  life-long 
pilgrimage  among  his  beloved  moors 
and  spreading  fields,  of  his  patient 
wanderings  in  winter  time  and  summer 
time,  of  his  love  for  it  all.    His  serene 
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and  observant  eyes  absorbed  the  light 
from  the  land  while  he  listened  to  the 
voices  everywhere  from  the  ditches  and 
hedges,  from  the  rustling  trees,  from 
the  rushing  streams.      Above  all  he 
realised  the  elements  of  life  in  still 
life,  and  of  humanity  in  that  natural 
life  in  which  he  delighted.      He  de- 
scribes himself  in  his  memoirs  when 
quite  a  little  child,  covering  the  grave- 
stones and  the  floor  of  the  church-porch 
with  a  bit  of   chalk,  and  "  figuring  " 
whatever  he  had  seen.     At  that  time 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  word  draw- 
ing, and  the  only  paintings  he  knew 
were  those  of  the  king's  arms  in  the 
church  or  the  signs  of  the  public-houses 
in  Ovingham,   the    Black    Bull,   the 
White   Horse,  the   Salmon,  and   the 
Hounds  and  Hare.  "I  alwaysthought," 
he  said,  "  I  could  make  a  far  better 
hunting    scene   than   the  latter;   the 
others  were  beyond  my  hand."     Then 
he  describes  how  a  friend  in  compassion 
furnished  him  with  paper  :  "  Pen  and 
ink,  and  the  juice  of  the  brambleberry, 
made  a  grand  change.      Of  patterns 
and  drawings  I  had  none  ;  the  beasts 
and  birds  which  enlivened  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  woods  and  wilds  sur- 
rounding my  native  hamlet,  furnished 
me  with  an  endless  supply  of  subjects. 
.  .  "  I  now,  in  the  estimation  of  my 
rustic  neighbours,"  he  continues,  "  be- 
came an  eminent  painter.  ..." 

His  admiring  neighbours  are  to  be 
numbered  by  thousands  to-day,  and 
which  of  us  that  knows  his  drawings 
is  not  his  neighbour.  Hi«  touch  when 
he  is  at  his  best  is  so  vigorous,  so 
certain,  that  seeing  his  work  brings 
back  some  of  the  actual  delight  of  the 
places  themselves  now  visited  in  the 
companionship  of  this  most  conscien- 
tious and  ardent  spirit.  Bewick,  as  I 
have  said,  possesses  that  natural  ap- 
prehension which  is  the  very  essence 
of  genius,  and  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  every  straw  blown  by  the  wind, 
in  every  passing  sign  whether  adequate 
or  not.  He  draws  a  falling  leaf,  a 
thumb-mark  ;  he  draws  the  claw  of  a 
bird,  the'  fluffy  feather  dropped  in  its 
sudden  flight ;  and  each  is  perfect  in  its 


own  degree.  Bewick  can  draw  a  sum- 
mer's day;  we  may  see  the  painter 
himself  standing  in  the  very  heart  of 
June  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  ; 
he  can  draw  snow  and  a  wintry  scene  in 
all  its  silence  and  frozen  beauty  ;  or  he 
can  draw  a  farmyard  with  its  crowding 
life,  its  clucking,  squeaking,  pecking 
denizens.  He  can  draw  the  song  of  a 
bird,  or  the  howls  of  the  dog  who  has 
just  upset  the  stew-pot ;  he  can  even 
draw  abstract  sensations  such  as  rest, 
stillness,  terror,  content.  What  human 
being  could  look  without  delight  at  one 
of  those  footpieces  in  which  the  cows 
are  drinking  as  they  stand  in  the  river 
among  the  flying  swallows  and  the 
magpies  1 

The   story  of  Bewick's  boyhood  is 
delightfully    told   by   himself    in   his 
memoir,   of   which  Mr.   Bain    kindly 
lent  us  the  beautiful   memorial  edi- 
tion.      Mr.     Dobson's     comment    is 
as  follows :      "  Now  he  is   taming  a 
runaway   horse    by    riding    it    bare- 
backed over  the  sykes  and  burns ;  now 
frightening   oxen   into  the   river   for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  '  delightful 
dash ; '  now  scampering  off  naked  over 
the  fells  with  his  companions  in  imita- 
tion   of     the    savages     in    Robinson 
Crusoe.11      Mr.    Dobson    also    quotes 
from    the   lovely    passage   in    which 
Bewick  describes  how  from  his  earliest 
childhood    by  the    little    window    at 
his  bed-head   he  had  listened  to  the 
flooded  burn,  or  watched  from  the  bvre- 
door  the  rarer  birds,  the  woodcocks,  the 
snipes,   the  redwings,   the    fieldfares, 
which  in  winter  made  their  unwonted 
appearance   in  the   frozen   landscape. 
When  he  was  fourteen  he  was  sent 
from  Ovingham  to  Newcastle  to  learn 
engraving    from    Mr.  Ralph   Beilby. 
He  liked   his   master,    he   liked   the 
business ;    "  But    to    part    from    the 
country  and  to  leave  all  its  beauties 
behind  me  with  which  I  had  been  all 
my  life  charmed  in  an  extreme  degree, 
— and  in  a  way  I  cannot  describe — I 
can  only  say  my  heart   was  like  to 
break,  and  as  we  passed  along  I  in- 
wardly bade  farewell  to  the  whining 
wilds,  to   Mickly  bank,  and    to    the 
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Stob-Cross  hill."  Then  he  settles  down 
to  the  assiduous,  laborious  life.  Be- 
wick himself  enumerates  the  works  he 
was  employed  upon.  Pipe-moulds, 
bottle-moulds,  brass  clock-faces,  coffin- 
plates,  stamps,  seals,  billheads  and 
cyphers,  and  crests  for  silversmiths. 
In  the  Newcastle  Museum  are  some  of 
the  shop-signs  and  stamps  designed  by 
him,  advertisements  of  millinery,  of 
"Bird's  fashionable  drapery,"  en- 
graved as  on  an  ornament  to  head  the 
bills,  just  as  doctors  silver  the  pill 
which  they  prescribe. 

Bewick  once  came  away  to  London, 
whither,  his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  where  friends  and  abundant  or- 
ders for  work  were  in  waiting.  For  a 
few  months  he  paced  the  Strand  and 
its  adjacent  streets  on  his  way  to  and 
from  his  work ;  he  spent  his  evenings 
in  Brook  Street,  where  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  bread  and  milk  he  "  now  learnt 
to  call  for  a  pint  of  porter;"  else- 
where he  describes  his  first  draught 
of  brandy  and  water.     He  frequented 


Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  said  that 
nothing  he  found  in  London  could 
ever  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  peace,  of  natural  space,  and  old 
associations,  and  that  he  had  rather 
herd  sheep  at  five  shillings  a  week 
than  earn  guineas  and  fame  in  this 
world  of  extremes.  "  The  country  of 
my  old  friends,  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  that  day,  the  scenery  of 
Tyneside,  seemed  altogether  to  form  a 
paradise  for  me,  and  I  longed  to  see  it 
again."  So  he  went  back  to  his  own 
home  and  his  own  people,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  honourable  faithful 
life  among  them. 

Some  people  live  their  own  lives 
quietly  and  with  conscience,  and  by  so 
doing  add  incalculably  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  world  around  them. 
Bewick  is  one  of  these  people,  nor  after 
all  does  he  need  any  conjurer  to  point 
out  his  merits  and  charming  genius. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

An  Indian  railway  station  in  the 
first  freshness  of  an  autumn  dawn, 
with  a  clear  decision  of  light  and  shade, 
unknown  to  northern  latitudes,  lend- 
ing a  fictitious  picturesqueness  to  the 
low-arched  buildings  festooned  with 
purple  creepers.  There  was  a  crisp- 
ness  in  the  air  which  seemed  to  belie 
the  possibility  of  a  noon  of  brass; 
yet  the  level  beams  of  the  sun  had  al- 
ready in  them  a  warning  of  warmth. 

The  up-country  mail  had  just 
steamed  out  of  the  station  after  de- 
positing a  scanty  store  of  passengers 
on  the  narrow  platform,  while  the 
down-country  train,  duly  placarded 
with  the  information  that  it  carried 
the  homeward-bound  mail,  had  shunted 
in  from  the  siding  where  it  had  been 
patiently  awaiting  the  signal  of  a 
clear  line.  The  engine  meanwhile 
drank  breathlessly  at  the  tank,  where, 
in  a  masonry  tower  overhead,  a  couple 
of  bullocks  circled  round  and  round, 
engaged  in  raising  the  water  from  the 
well  beneath  to  the  reservoir  beside 
them.  Round  and  round  sleepily, 
while  the  primeval  wooden  wheel 
creaked  and  clacked,  and  the  clumsy 
rope-ladder  with  its  ring  of  earthen 
pots  let  half  their  contents  fall  back 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  round 
and  round  dreamily,  with  the  fresh 
gurgle  of  the  water  in  their  ears,  and 
the  blindness  of  leathern  blinkers  in 
their  eyes  ;  round  and  round,  as  their 
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forebears  had  gone  for  centuries  in  the 
cool  shade  of  sylvan  wells.  What  was 
it  to  the  patient  creatures  whether 
they  watered  a  snorting  western  de- 
mon labelled  "  homeward  mail,"  or  the 
chequered  mud-fields  where  the  tender 
wheat  spikelets  took  advantage  of 
every  crack  in  the  dry  soil  1  It  was 
little  to  them  who  sowed  the  seed,  or 
who  gave  the  increase,  so  long  as  the 
goad  lay  in  some  one's  hands.  So 
much  the  cattle  knew,  and  in  this 
simple  knowledge  were  not  far  behind 
the  comprehension  of  their  driver, 
who,  wrapped  in  his  cotton  sheet,  lay 
dozing  while  he  drove. 

The  sweetmeat-seller  dawdled  by, 
pursued  even  at  dawn  by  his  pest  of 
flies.  The  water-carriers  lounged 
along  uttering  their  monotonous  chant, 
"  Any  Hindu  drinkers  ?  Any  Mussul- 
man drinkers  1 "  while  in  their  van, 
dusky  hands  stretched  out  holding  metal 
cups  and  bowls,  from  the  very  shape  of 
which  the  religion  of  the  owners  might 
be  inferred,  owners  sitting  cheek  by 
jowl  in  third-class  compartments  with 
a  gulf  unfathomable,  impassable,  be- 
tween them  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  lank  yellow  dogs  crept 
among  the  wheels,  licking  a  precari- 
ous meal  from  the  grease-boxes.  The 
grey-headed  carrion-crows  sat  in  lines 
on  the  wire  fencing  with  beaks  wide 
open  in  unending  yawns.  Nothing 
else  appeared  to  mark  the  passage  of 
time  ;  indeed  the  absence  of  hurry  on 
all  sides  gave  the  scene  a  curious  un- 
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reality  to  Western  eyes,  a  feeling 
which  was  plainly  shown  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  young  girl  who  stood 
alone  beside  a  small  pile  of  luggage. 

"A  new  arrival/'  remarked  a  tall 
man  in  undress  uniform,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  door  of  a  first-class 
compartment,  and  talking  to  its  oc- 
cupants. 

"  Yes,  to  judge  by  complexion  and 
baggage,'1  was  the  reply.  "  You'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but   Kate   was  as 

trim  once  ;  now  1 just  look  at  the 

carriage  ! " 

A  gay  laugh  came  from  behind  a 
perfect  barrier  of  baths,  bundles,  and 
bassinettes.  "  We  hadn't  four  babies 
to  drag  about  in  those  days,  George, 
and  I  can  assure  Major  Marsden  that 
I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  them,  or  my 
complexion.  George,  dear !  do  for 
goodness  sake  get  baby's  bottle 
filled  with  hot  water  at  the  engine; 
if  he  doesn't  have  something  to  eat 
he  will  cry  in  ten  minutes,  and  then 
you  will  have  to  take  him." 

While  George,  with  the  proverbial 
docility  of  the  Anglo-Indian  husband 
and  father,  strolled  off  on  his  errand, 
the  feminine  voice  came  into  view  in 
the  shape  of  a  cheerful  round  little 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and 
another  clinging  to  her  dress.  She 
looked  with  interest  at  the  girl  on  the 
platform.  "  She  seems  lonely,  doesn't 
she?" 

Major  Marsden  frowned.  He  had 
been  thinking  the  same  thing,  though 
he  was  fond  of  posing  as  a  man  devoid 
of  sentiment;  a  not  unusual  affecta- 
tion with  those  who  are  conscious  of 
an  over-soft  heart.  "  I  wonder  what 
she  is  doing  here,"  he  said,  kicking 
his  heels  viciously  against  the  iron 
step  of  the  carriage. 

A  twinkle  of  mischief  lurked  in 
his  companion's  blue  eyes  as  she  re- 
plied : 

•"What  are  you  doing  here,  my  pretty 

maid?' 
'Going  a-marrying,  sir,'  she  said. 

Can't    you    see    the   square    wooden 


box     which     betrays    the     wedding- 
cake  ? " 

"  Then  if  you  want  to  do  a  Chris- 
tian act, — and  you  ladies  love  aggres- 
sive charity — just  step  out  of  your 
car  as  dea  ex  machina,  and  take  her 
home  again.  India  is  no  place  for 
Englishwomen  to  be  married  in." 

"  Now  don't  go  on  !  I  know  quite 
well  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I 
agree, — theoretically.  India  is  an  ogre, 
eating  us  up  body  and  soul ;  ruining 
our  health,  our  tempers,  our  morals, 
our  manners,  our  babies." 

The  laugh  died  from  her  lips  at  the 
last  word,  for  the  spectre  of  certain 
separation  haunts  Indian  motherhood 
too  closely  to  be  treated  as  a  jest. 
Instinctively  she  held  the  child 
tighter  to  her  breast  with  a  little  rest- 
less sigh  ;  a  short  holiday  at  home,  and 
then  an  empty  nest, — that  was  the 
future  for  her  !  So  she  went  on  reck- 
lessly :  "  Oh,  yes !  Of  course  we  are 
all  bad  lots, — neither  good  mothers, 
nor  good  wives." 

"  My  dear  Mis.  Gordon !  I  never 
said  one  or  the  other.  I  only  re- 
marked that  Englishwomen  had  no 
business  in  India." 

"What's  that?"  asked  George,  re- 
turning with  the  bottle. 

"Only  Major  Marsden  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  me,"  replied  his  wife. 

"Don't  believe  her,  Gordon!  For 
all-embracing  generalities,  convertible 
into  rigid  personalities  at  a  moment's 
notice,  commend  me  to  you,  Mrs. 
Gordon.  But  there,  I  regret  to  say, 
goes  the  last  bell." 

The  train  moved  off  in  a  series  of 
dislocations,  which,  painful  to  witness, 
were  still  more  painful  to  endure, 
and  Philip  Marsden  was  left  watch- 
ing the  last  nod  of  George  Gordon's 
friendly  head,  with  that  curious  catch- 
ing at  the  heart  which  comes  to  all  An- 
glo-Indians as  they  say  good-bye  to  the 
homeward-bound.  He  was  contented 
enough,  happy  in  his  work  and  his 
play ;  yet  the  feeling  of  exile  ran 
through  it  all, — as  it  does  always,  till 
pension  comes  to  bid  one  leave  the 
interests  and  friends   of   a   lifetime. 
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Then,  all  too  late,  the  glamour  of  the 
East  claims  the  heart,  in  exchange  for 
the  body. 

The  girl  was  still  standing  sentinel 
by  her  luggage,  and  as  he  passed  their 
eyes  met.  In  sudden  impulse  he  went 
up  and  offered  help  if  she  required  it. 
His  voice,  singularly  sweet  for  a  man, 
seemed  to  make  the  girl  realise  her 
own  loneliness,  for  her  lips  quivered 
distinctly.  "  It  is  father  !  I  expected 
him  to  meet  me,  and  he  has  not 
come." 

"  Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw 
him  ? "  She  stared,  evidently  surprised, 
so  he  went  on  quickly,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  I  I  meant  that  you  might  not 
have  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  — " 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  a 
baby,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  sort  of 
hurt  dignity  ;  "  but  of  course  I  should 
know  him  from  his  photograph." 

"  Of  course  I"  He  scanned  her  face 
curiously,  thinking  her  little  more 
than  a  baby  now ;  but  he  only  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  telegram, 
and  went  off  in  search  of  one,  return- 
ing a  minute  afterwards  with  several. 
Behind  him  came  the  station-master 
explaining,  with  the  plentiful  plurals 
and  Addisonian  periods  dear  to  babu- 
dom,  that  without  due  givings  of 
names  it  was  impermissible,  not  to 
say  non-regulation,  to  deliver  tele- 
grams. 

"I  forgot  you  couldn't  know  my 
name,"  said  the  girl  frankly,  when  a 
rapid  scrutiny  had  shown  that  none 
were  addressed  to  her.  "  I'm  Belle 
Stuart ;  my  father  lives  at  Faizapore." 

"Not  Colonel  Stuart  of  the  Com- 
missariat V 

"  Yes !     Do  you  know  him  1" 

A  radiant  smile  lit  up  her  face  with 
such  a  curve  of  red  lips,  and  flash  of 
white  teeth,  that  the  spectator  might 
well  have  been  infected  by  its  whole- 
some sweetness  into  an  answering  look. 
Major  Marsden's  eyes,  however,  only 
narrowed  with  perplexed  enquiry  as  he 
said  bluntly,  "Yes,  slightly." 

"Then  perhaps  father  sent  you  to 
fetch  me  ?  " 

This  time  he  relaxed  ;  confidence  is 


catching.  "  I'm  afraid  not ;  but  possi- 
bly if  he  had  known  I  was  to  be  here 
he  might.  At  all  events  I  can  make 
myself  useful." 

"How?" 

"  I  can  get  you  a  gharri — that  is  a 
carriage — and  start  you  for  Faizapore. 
It  is  sixty  miles  from  here  as  you 
know." 

She  bent  down  to  pick  up  her  rugs. 
"  I  did  not  know.  You  see  I  expected 
father." 

Philip  Marsden  felt  impelled  to 
consolation.  "  He  has  been  delayed. 
Most  likely  there  has  been  " — in  his 
haste  to  put  forward  a  solid  excuse  he 
was  just  about  to  say  "an  accident," 
but  floundered  instead  into  a  bald 
"  something  to  detain  him.1' 

"There  generally  is  something  to 
detain  one  in  every  delay,  isn't  there  ? " 
she  asked  dryly;  adding  hastily,  "  but 
it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  help.  You 
see  I  have  only  just  arrived  in  India, 
so  I  am  quite  a  stranger." 

"People  generally  are  strangers 
when  they  first  arrive  in  a  new  country 
aren't  they  1 "  retorted  her  companion 
grimly.  Then  as  his  eyes  met  her 
smiling  ones,  he  smiled  too  and  asked 
with  a  kinder  ring  in  his  voice,  if 
there  were  anything  else  he  could  do 
for  her. 

"  I'm  so  hungry,"  she  said  simply. 
"  Couldn't  you  take  me  to  get  break- 
fast somewhere?  I  don't  see  a  re- 
freshment-room, and  I  hate  going  by 
myself." 

"There  is  the  ddk  bungalow,  but," 
he  hesitated  for  an  instant  and  stood 
looking  at  her,  as  if  making  up  his 
mind  about  something;  then  calling 
some  coolies  he  bade  them  take  up 
the  luggage.  "  This  way  please,  Miss 
Stuart ;  you  will  have  to  walk  about 
half  a  mile,  but  you  won't  mind  that 
either,  I  expect." 

In  reply  she  launched  out,  as  they 
went  along  the  dusty  road,  into  girlish 
chatter  about  the  distances  she  could 
go  without  fatigue,  the  country  life 
at  home  which  seemed  so  very  far  off 
now,  and  the  new  existence  on  which 
she  was  just  entering. 
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•"  You  are  not  in  the  least  like  your 
sisters,"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  laughed.  "They  aren't  my 
real  sisters,  you  see.  Father  married 
again,  and  they  are  my  step-mother's 
children.  There  are  five  of  them — 
three  girls  and  two  hoys,  besides 
Charlie  who  is  only  six  years  old — 
but  then  he  is  my  brother — my  half- 
brother  I  mean.  It's  very  funny, 
isn't  it  9  to  have  so  many  brothers  and 
a  mother  one  has  never  seen.  But  of 
course  I  have  their  photographs." 

He  said  he  was  glad  of  that  \  yet 
when  he  had  seen  her  safely  started 
at  breakfast,  he  retired  to  the  veran- 
dah under  excuse  of  a  cigar,  and  found 
fault  with  Providence.  Briefly,  he 
knew  too  much  of  the  reality,  not  to 
make  poor  Belle's  anticipations  some- 
what of  a  ghastly  mockery.  "  Poor 
child,"  he  thought,  "  how  much  easier 
life  would  be  to  some  of  us,  if  like 
Topsy,  we  growed.  What  business 
has  that  girl's  father  to  be  a  disreput- 
able scamp  1  For  the  matter  of  that 
what  business  has  a  disreputable  scamp 
to  be  any  girl's  father  ?  It's  the  old 
problem." 

Belle  meanwhile  eating  her  break- 
fast with  youthful  appetite  felt  no 
qualms.  Life  to  her  was  at  its  brightest 
moment.  This  coming  out  to  India 
in  order  to  rejoin  her  father  had  been 
the  Hegira  of  her  existence,  with 
reference  to  which  all  smaller  events 
had  to  be  classified.  His  approval  or 
disapproval  had  been  her  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  his  mind  and  body 
her  model  of  human  perfection ;  and 
so  far  distance  had  enabled  Colonel 
Stuart  to  do  justice  to  this  pedestal ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  touch  perfection  in  a 
letter,  especially  when  it  only  extends 
to  one  sheet  of  creamlaid  note-paper. 
Most  of  us  have  sufficient  principal 
for  such  a  small  dividend. 

"  I  knew  father  had  not  forgotten," 
she  said  calmly,  when  an  abject  badge- 
wearer  was  discovered  asleep  under  a 
castor-oil  bush,  and  proved  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  note  addressed  in  the 
familiar  bold  flourish  to  Miss  Belle 
Stuart.     "  You  see  he  had  made  all 


the  arrangements,  and  I  am  not  to 
start  till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over." 

"  Then  I  will  resign  my  charge,  and 
say  good-bye." 

When  they  had  shaken  hands  he 
went  round  to  the  other  verandah 
where  her  baggage  lay,  and  looked  at 
the  wooden  box.  Was  it  a  wedding- 
cake  9  Even  that  might  be  better 
than  life  in  the  home  to  which  she 
was  going,  though,  for  all  he  knew, 
the  latter  might  suit  her  admirably. 
Then  he  went  and  kicked  his  heels  at 
the  station  in  order  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  for  the  bungalow  only  boasted 
one  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  dawn  of  another  day  was  just 
breaking,  when  the  rattle  and  clatter 
which  had  formed  an  accompaniment 
to  Belle's  wakeful  dreams  all  night 
long,  ceased  at  the  last  stage  out  from 
Faizapore.  Belle  stepped  out  of  the 
palki-gharri  to  stretch  her  cramped 
limbs,  and  looked  round  her  with  eyes 
in  which  sleep  still  lingered. 

A  mud  village  lay  close  to  the  road, 
and  from  an  outlying  hut  the  ponies, 
destined  to  convey  her  the  remaining 
five  miles,  struggled  forth  reluctantly. 
The  coachman  was  furtively  pulling 
at  some  one  else's  pipe;  a  naked 
anatomy,  halt  and  blind  of  an  eye, 
dribbled  water  from  an  earthen 
pot  over  the  hot  axles;  two  early 
travellers  were  bathing  in  a  pool  of 
dirty  water.  Belle  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  glaring  white  high- 
way, instinctively  turned  to  where, 
in  the  distance,  a  slender  church- 
spire  rose  above  the  bank  of  trees 
on  the  horizon.  That  was  familiar! 
— that  she  understood.  Born  in  In- 
dia, and  therefore  a  daughter  of 
the  soil,  she  could  not  have  been 
further  removed  in  taste  and  feeling 
from  the  toiling  self-centred  cos- 
mogony of  the  Indian  village  in  which 
she  stood,  had  she  dropped  into  it 
from  another  planet.  So,  alien  in 
heart,  she  passed  through  the  tide  of 
life  which  sets  every  morning  towards 
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a  great  cantonment,  looking  on  it  as 
on  some  strange,  new  picture.  Beyond 
all  this,  among  people  who  ate  with 
forks  and  spoons  and  went  to  church 
on  Sundays,  lay  the  life  of  which  she 
had  dreamed  for  years.  The  rest  was 
a  picturesque  background ;  that  was 
all. 

A  final  flourish  of  an  excruciating 
horn,  gateposts  guiltless  of  gates, 
a  ragged  privet  hedge  curving  inter- 
mittently to  a  bright  blue  house  set 
haphazard,  cornerwise,  in  a  square 
dusty  expanse, — and  the  journey  was 
over. 

It  was  not  only  her  cramped  limbs 
that  made  Belle  feel  weak  and  un- 
steady as  she  stood  before  the  seem- 
ingly deserted  house.  Suddenly,  from 
behind  a  projecting  corner,  came  a 
wrinkled  beldame  clad  in  dingy  white 
bordered  with  red.  With  one  hand 
she  grasped  a  skinny  child  dressed  in 
flannel  night  garments  of  Macgregor 
tartan,  with  the  other  she  held  up  her 
draggling  petticoats  and  salaamed 
profusely,  thus  displaying  a  pair  of 
bandy,  blue-trousered  legs. 

Belle  looked  at  her  with  distinct 
aversion.  "  I  think  I  have  made  a 
mistake,1'  she  said ;  "  this  can't  be 
Colonel  Stuart's  house." 

The  woman  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear.  "Ar'l  right,  missy  ba.  Mem 
sahib  comin'.  This  b'y  sonny  baba." 
She  broke  in  on  the  whining  wail  of 
her  voice  (which  made  Belle  think  of 
a  professional  beggar)  to  apostrophize 
her  charge  with  loud-tongued  abuse 
for  not  saying  good  morning  to  his 
"  sissy." 

Belle  gasped.  Could  this  dirty  dark 
boy  be  her  brother  Charlie  1  Then  a 
sudden  rush  of  pity  for  the  little 
fellow  whose  big  black  eyes  met  hers 
with  such  distrust,  made  her  stoop  to 
kiss  him.  But  the  child,  reluctant  and 
alarmed,  struck  at  her  face  with  his 
lean  brown  fingers  and  then  fled  into 
the  house  howling,  followed  full  tilt 
by  his  aged  attendant. 

Belle  would  have  felt  inclined  to 
cry,  if  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the 
attack,    joined    to   the   sight  of    the 


ayah's  little  bandy  legs  in  hot  pursuit, 
had  not  roused  her  ever-ready  sense  of 
humour.  She  laughed  instead,  and  in 
so  doing  showed  that  she  could  hold 
her  own  with  life ;  for  no  one  throws 
up  the  sponge  until  the  faculty  of 
coming  up  smiling,  even  at  one's  own 
discomfiture,  has  been  lost.  And 
while  she  laughed,  a  new  voice  as- 
serted itself  above  the  howls  within;  a 
voice  with,  to  Belle's  ears,  a  strangely 
novel  intonation,  soft  yet  distinctly 
staccato,  sharpening  the  vowels,  clip- 
ping the  consonants,  and  rising  in 
pitch  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  It 
heralded  the  advent  of  a  tall,  stout 
lady  in  a  limp  cotton  wrapper,  who 
straightway  took  Belle  to  a  languidly- 
effusive  embrace,  while  she  poured  out 
an  even  flow  of  wonderings,  delights, 
and  endearments.  The  girl,  with  the 
reserve  taught  by  long  years  of  home- 
lessness,  felt  embarrassed  at  the  warm 
kisses  and  tepid  tears  showered  upon 
her ;  then,  ashamed  of  her  own  un- 
responsiveness, tried  hard  to  realise 
that  this  was  really  the  great  event, — 
the  homecoming  to  which  she  had 
looked  forward  ever  since  she  could 
remember.  She  felt  vexed  with 
herself,  annoyed  at  her  own  failure  to 
reach  high  pressure  point.  Tet  she 
was  not  conscious  of  disappointment, 
and'  gave  herself  up  willingly  to  the 
voluble  welcomes  of  three  slender, 
dark-eyed  girls,  who  presently  came 
running  in,  clad  like  their  mother  in 
limp  cotton  wrappers.  They  sat 
beside  her  on  the  bare  string  bed  in 
the  bare  room  which  looked  so  cheer- 
less to  Belle's  English  eyes,  and 
chattered,  fluttered,  and  pecked  at  her 
with  little  kisses,  like  a  group  of  birds 
on  a  branch. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  meanwhile  drying 
her  ready  tears  on  a  coarse,  highly* 
scented  pocket  handkerchief,  giving 
orders  for  boundless  refreshments,  and 
expressing  her  joy  in  alternate  English 
and  Hindustani.  Belle,  beset  on  all 
sides  by  novelty,  found  it  difficult  to 
recognise  which  language  was  being 
spoken,  so  little  change  was  there  in 
voice  or  inflection.      At  last,  amid  the 
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babel  of  words  and  embraces,  she 
managed  to  enquire  for  her  father. 
The  question  produced  a  sudden 
gravity,  as  if  some  sacred  subject 
had  been  introduced.  In  after  years 
she  recognised  this  extreme  deference 
to  the  housemaster  as  typical  of  the 
mixed  race,  but  at  the  time,  it  made 
her  heart  beat  with  a  sudden  fear  of 
evil. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  is  very  well,  thank 
you,"  replied  her  stepmother,  showing 
a  distinct  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
coarse  handkerchief.  "  He  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  very  pleased  to  see  you ; — 
indeed  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
glad  myself.  Though,  of  course,  I 
welcome  you  for  your  own  sake  too, 
my  darling  girl.  I  am  only  a  step- 
mother, I  know,  but  I  will  allow  no 
difference  between  you  and  my  own 
three.  So  I  told  the  mess-president 
yesterday — 4  My  daughters  cannot  go 
to  your  ball,  Captain  Jenkins,1  I  said, 
'  unless  Belle  goes  also.'  So,  of 
course,  he  sent  you  an  invitation.'1 
Mrs.  Stuart  had  a  habit  of  saying  "  of 
course  "  as  if  she  agreed  plaintively 
with  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

"  But  when  " — began  Belle,  her  mind 
far  from  balls. 

"To-night,"  chorused  the  three 
girls;  a  chorus  followed  by  voluble 
solos  adjuring  her  to  put  on  her  smartest 
frock,  because  all  the  men  were  frantic 
to  see  the  original  of  the  photograph 
which,  it  appeared,  had  been  duly 
handed  round  for  inspection  and  ad- 
miration. Belle  neither  blushed  nor 
felt  indignant ;  her  face  fell  however 
when  she  found  that  her  father  would 
not  be  up  for  another  two  hours,  but 
the  bated  breath  with  which  they 
spoke  of  his  morning  sleep  prevented 
her  from  rebellion.  Those  two  hours 
seemed  an  eternity,  and  as  she  sat  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  dim  drawing-room, 
her  heart  beat  with  almost  sickening 
force  at  each  sound.  Unconscious  as 
yet  of  disappointment,  of  anything 
save  not  unpleasant  surprise,  she  still 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  pathetic 
insistence  that  father  must  be  the 
father  of  her  dreams. 


A  mellow  voice  from  the  window 
calling  her  by  name  startled  her  from 
her  watch  by  the  door.  She  turned, 
to  see  a  tall  figure  in  scarlet  and  gold 
standing  against  the  light  which  glit- 
tered on  a  trailing  sword. 

There  was  no  doubt  this  time.  With 
a  cry  of  "  Father  1  oh  yes,  you  are 
father  ! "  she  was  in  his  arms.  To 
him  also  came  the  re-incarnation  of  a 
half-forgotten  dream.  The  fair,  slim, 
white-robed  girl  standing  in  the  dim 
shadows,  made  the  years  vanish  and 
youth  return.  "  Good  God,  child,  how 
like  you  are  to  your  poor  mother ! " 
he  faltered,  and  the  ring  in  his  voice 
made  his  daughter  feel  as  if  life  held 
no  more  content. 

Despite  years  of  dissipation  Colonel 
Stuart  was  still  a  singularly  fine-look- 
ing man ;  well  set  up,  and  if  a  trifle 
fat  in   his  dressing-gown,    no    more 
than     portly  in    a    tightly-buttoned 
tunic.     He  had  always  had  a  magni- 
ficent way   with    women,   a  sort  of 
masterful  politeness,  a  beautiful  over- 
bearing    condescension,     which     the 
majority  of  the  sex  described  as  the 
sweetest  of  manners.     And   now,  in- 
spired by  his  little  girl's  undisguised 
admiration,  he  excelled  himself,    dis- 
coursing on  his  delight  in  having  her 
with  him,  and  on  the  impossibility  of 
thanking  Heaven  sufficiently  for   the> 
care  it  had  taken  of  her.     On  this  last 
point  he  spoke  in  the  same  terms  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  use  towards  his 
hostess  at  the  conclusion  of  a  visit; 
that  is  to  say,  with'the  underlying  con- 
viction that  she  had  only  done  her 
duty.     He  drew  a  touching  picture  of 
his  own  forlornness,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  very  thought  of  her  had 
passed  so  completely  out  of  his  life, 
that  her  death  would  only  have  caused 
an  unreal  regret.     His  eloquence  how- 
ever   brought  conviction   to  himself. 
So,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  be- 
came a  fond  father,  because  he  felt 
as  if   he  had   been  one.     After   all, 
Belle,  even  had  she  known  the  truth, 
would  have  no  real  cause  for  distress. 
We  have  no  lien  on  the  past  of  another, 
or  on  the  future  either  ;  the  present  is 
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all  we  can  claim,  and  that  only  to  a 
certain  limited  extent. 

in  truth  it  would  have  required 
little  self-deception  to  convince  any 
one  that  Belle  had  always  been  an 
abiding  factor  in  life.  She  was  a 
daughter  any  man  might  well  have 
been  proud  to  possess.  Tall  and  straight, 
clear-eyed  and  bright,  with  whole- 
some thoughts  and  tastes  expressed 
in  every  feature.  As  she  brought 
a  cup  of  tea  to  her  father,  her  face 
alight  with  pleasure,  her  eyes  brilliant 
with  happiness,  she  looked  the  picture 
of  all  an  English  girl  ought  to  be. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear/1  said  the 
Colonel  viewing  the  offering  dubiously. 
"  I  think, — I  mean, — 1  should  prefer 
a  P6^ — a  B.  and  S., — a  brandy  and 
soda.  The  fact  is  I  had  a  confounded 
bad  night,  and  it  might  do  me  good, 
you  know." 

He  was  faintly  surprised  at  finding 
himself  making  excuses  for  what  was 
a  daily  habit ;  but  it  was  delightful  to 
bask  in  the  tender  solicitude  of  Belle's 
grey  eyes,  as  he  poured  out,  and  drank 
the  dose  with  an  air  of  accurate  virtue. 
Once  more  he  imposed  on  himself ;  on 
every  one  in  fact  but  the  servant,  who, 
with  the  forethought  of  laziness,  sat 
outside  with  the  brandy-bottle  lest  he 
should  be  summoned  again.  And  when, 
finally,  the  Colonel  rode  off  to  his  com- 
mittee on  his  big  Australian  charger, 
Belle  thought  the  world  could  never 
have  contained  a  more  magnificently 
martial  figure.  That  this  gorgeous 
apparition  should  condescend  to  wave 
its  hand  to  her  at  the  gate,  was  at 
once  so  bewildering  and  so  natural, 
that  all  lesser  details  faded  into  in- 
significance before  this  astounding  re- 
alisation of  her  dreams. 

This  was  fortunate,  for  many  were 
the  readjustments  necessary  ere  the 
day  was  over.  Breakfast,  where  Belle 
sat  blissfully  at  her  father's  side,  re- 
vealed two  handsome,  overdressed 
young  men  redolent  of  scent  and  sleek 
as  to  hair.  These  the  Miss  Van 
Milders,  still  in  rumpled  wrappers, 
introduced  as  their  brothers  Walter 
and  Stanley,  adding  by  no  means  covert 


chaff  about  "store  clothes,"  whereat 
the  young  fellows  giggled  like  girls, 
and  Belle  became  almost  aggressively 
sisterly  in  her  manner.  Walter  was 
in  tea,  or  rather  had  been  so  ;  as  the 
plantation  appeared  to  be  undergoing 
transmutation  into  a  limited  Company, 
in  order,  Belle  was  told,  to  produce  a 
dividend.  Stanley  was  reading  for 
some  examination,  after  which  some- 
body was  to  do  something  for  him.  It 
was  all  very  voluble  and  vague.  Mean- 
while they  stayed  at  home  quite  con- 
tentedly; satisfied  to  lounge  about, 
play  tennis,  and  keep  a  tame  mon- 
goose. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  how- 
ever, a  red-haired  youth  slouched  into 
the  room,  thrust  an  unwilling  hand 
into  Belle's  when  introduced  as  "  your 
cousin  Dick,"  and  then  sat  down  in 
silence  with  all  the  open  awkwardness 
of  an  English  schoolboy.  Afterwards, 
whenever  Belle's  cool  grey  eyes  wan- 
dered to  that  corner,  they  met  a  pair 
of  fiery  brown  ones  also  on  the  recon- 
noitre. 

Besides  these  present  relations  there 
were  others  constantly  cropping  up  in 
conversation ;  and  of  them  Belle  had 
enough  ere  the  day  was  done.  The 
young  men  chattered  over  their  cigar- 
ettes on  the  verandah  ;  the  girls  chat- 
tered over  Belle's  boxes,  which  they 
insisted  on  unpacking  at  once ;  Mrs. 
Stuart  chattered  of,  and  to  her  servants. 
It  was  a  relief  when,  after  luncheon, 
the  whole  house  settled  into  the  silence 
of  siesta,  though  Belle  herself  was  far 
too  excited  to  rest. 

Dinner  brought  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  Colonel  Stuart's  absence ;  for 
she  had  excused  herself  from  the  ball 
on  plea  of  fatigue,  in  the  hopes  of  an 
evening  with  her  father.  It  was 
Cousin  Dick  who,  as  they  sat  down  to 
table,  answered  the  expectation  in 
Belle's  face.  "  The  Colonel  never  dines 
on  ball  nights,  he  goes  to  mess.  You 
see,  the  girls  bobbing  up  and  down 
annoy  him,  and  it  is  beastly  to  see 
people  bolting  their  food  in  curl- 
papers." 

"  I'd  speak  grammar  if  I  were  you," 
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retorted  Mildred  Van  Milder,  flushing 
up.  Her  fringe  was  a  perpetual 
weariness  to  her,  sometimes  demand- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  a  dance  in  order  to 
allow  hair-curlers  to  do  their  perfect 
work. 

"  And  I  wouldn't  wear  a  fringe  like 
a  poodle,"  growled  Dick ;  whereat  Mrs. 
Stuart  plaintively  wondered  whence 
he  got  his  manners,  and  wished  he 
was  more  like  her  own  boys. 

Poodles  or  no  poodles,  when  the 
dancing-party  appeared  ready  for  the 
fray,  Belle  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes.  The  sallow- faced  girls  of  the 
morning  in  their  limp  cotton  wrappers 
were  replaced  by  admirable  copies  of 
the  latest  French  fashion-prints.  Their 
elaborately-dressed  hair,  large  dark 
eyes,  and  cream-coloured  skins  (to 
which  art  had  lent  a  soft  bloom  denied 
by  nature  under  Indian  skies),  joined 
to  the  perfect  fit  of  their  gowns,  com- 
pelled attention.  Indeed,  when  Maud, 
to  try  the  stability  of  a  shoe,  waltzed 
round  the  room  with  her  brother,  Belle 
was  startled  at  her  own  admiration 
for  their  lithe,  graceful,  sensuous 
beauty. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  cried 
Mabel,  the  eldest  of  the  three ;  "  you'll 
have  a  ripping  good  time  to-night, 
Maudie.  1  never  saw  you  look  so 
cheek."  She  meant  chic,  but  the 
spelling  was  against  her.  As  for  Mrs. 
Stuart,  she  appeared  correctly  attired 
in  black  satin  and  bugles.  The  girls 
saw  to  that,  suppressing  with  inex- 
orable firmness  the  good  lady's  han- 
kering after  gayer  colours  and  more 
flimsy  stuffs. 

Left  alone  with  Cousin  Dick,  Belle 
pretended  to  read,  while  in  reality  she 
was  all  ears  for  the  sound  of  returning 
wheels.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and,  to  her  simple  imagination,  time 
for  her  father  to  come  home.  The 
clock  8 truck,  and  Dick,  who  had  been 
immersed  in  a  book  at  the  further 
corner  of  the  room,  laid  it  aside,  and 
bringing  out  a  chess-board  began  to 
set  the  men.  He  paused,  frowned, 
passed  both  hands  through  his  rough 
red  hair,  and  finally  asked  abruptly  if 


she  played.  A  brief  negative  made 
him  shift  the  pieces  rapidly  to  a  prob- 
lem, and  no  more  was  said.  Again 
the  clock  struck,  and  this  time  Dick 
came  and  stood  before  her.  He  was 
a  middle-sized,  broad-shouldered  youth 
about  her  own  age,  with  a  promise  of 
strength  in  face  and  figure.  "You 
had  better  go  to  bed,"  he  said  still 
more  abruptly.  "The  Colonel  won't 
be  home  till'  morning.  It  isn't  a  bit 
of  good  your  waiting  for  him." 

This  was  the  second  time  that  he 
had  stepped  in  to  her  thoughts,  as  it 
were,  and  Belle  resented  the  intrusion. 
"Don't  let  me  keep  you  up,"  she 
replied.  "  I'd  just  as  soon  be  alone." 
"  Then  you'll  have  your  wish,  I  ex- 
pect," he  answered  coolly,  as  he  swept 
the  chessmen  together  and  left  the 
room. 

Some  two  hours  after  Belle  woke 
from  sleep  to  the  sound  of  an  impa- 
tient voice.  "  Bearer  !  Bearer  !  peg 
lao,  quick  !  Hang  it  all,  Baby  !  you 
must,  you  shall  stop  and  give  me  my 
revenge.      You've    the    most    cursed 

good  luck " 

"  Father !  "  She  rose  from  her  chair 
with  cheeks  flushed  like  those  of  a 
newly-awakened  child.  The  tall,  fair 
young  man  who  stood  beside  Colonel 
Stuart  turned  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  then  touched  his  companion  on 
the  arm.  "  Some  one  is  speaking  to 
you." 

"God  bless  my  soul,  child!  1 
thought  you  were  at  the  ball.  Why 
didn't  you  go?"  His  tone  was  kind, 
if  a  little  husky,  and  he  stretched  a 
trembling  hand  towards  her. 

"  I  waited  to  see  you,  father,"  she 
replied,  laying  hers  on  his  arm  with  a 
touch  which  was  a  caress. 

The  tall  young  man  smiled  to  him- 
self. "  Will  you  not  introduce  me  to 
your  daughter,  Colonel  1 "  he  said  with 
a  half-familiar  bow  towards  Belle. 

Colonel  Stuart  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
either  of  them  before.  "Introduce 
you, — why  not?  Belle,  this  is  John 
Baby;  a  fellow  who  has  the  most 
infernal  good  luck  in  creation." 
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"I  have  no  inclination  to  deny  the 
fact  at  this  moment/'  interposed  the 
other,  bowing  again. 

The  implied  compliment  was  quite 
lost  on  Belle,  whose  eyes  and  ears 
were  for  her  father  only.  "  I  waited 
for  yon/'  she  said  with  a  little  joyous 
laugh,  "and  fell  asleep  in  my  chair  ! " 

Once  more  the  Colonel  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  daughter's  presence  was  in  his 
present  state  confusing,  but  that  she 
should  have  been  waiting  for  him  was 
bewildering  in  the  extreme.  How 
many  years  ago  was  it  that  another 
slim  girl  in  white  had  gazed  on  him 
with  similar  adoration  % 

"You  had  better  go  to  bed  now," 
he  said  with  almost  supernatural  pro- 
fundity. "Good  night.  God  bless 
you." 

"Let  me  stay,  please,  father.  I'm 
not  a  bit  tired,"  she  pleaded. 

He  stood  uncertain,  and  John  Baby 
drew  out  his  watch  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile.  "  Half-past  one,  Colonel ; 
I  must  be  off." 

"  Hang  it  all ! "  expostulated  the 
other  feebly.  "  You  can't  go  without 
my  revenge.     It  ain't  fair  ! " 

"  You  shall  have  it  sometime,  never 
fear.  Good-night,  Miss  Stuart ;  we 
can't  afford  to  peril  such  roses  by  late 
hours." 

Again  his  words  fell  flat,  their  only 
result  being  that  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  flash  of  real  interest.  When 
he  had  gone  Belle  knelt  beside  her 
father's  chair,  timidly  asking  if  he 
was  angry  with  her  for  sitting  up. 

"Angry  !  "  cried  the  Colonel,  already 
in  a  half  doze.  "  No,  child  I  certainly 
not.  Dear !  dear !  how  like  you  are 
to  your  poor  mother."  The  thought 
roused  him,  for  he  stood  up  shaking 
his  head  mournfully.  "  Go  to  bed,  my 
dear.  We  all  need  rest.  It  has  been 
a  trying  day,  a  very  trying  day." 

Belle,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  felt  that  it  had  been  so  indeed ; 
yet  she  was  not  disappointed  with  it. 
She  was  too  young  to  criticise  kind- 
ness, and  they  had  all  been  kind,  very 
kind ;  even  Charlie  had  forgotten  his 


first  fright;  and  so  she  fell  asleep, 
smiling  at  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
ayah! 8  bandy  legs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Early  morning  in  the  big  bazaar  at 
Faizapore.  So  much  can  be  said  ;  but 
who  with  pen  alone  could  paint  [the 
scene,  or  who  with  brush  give  the 
aroma,  physical  and  moral,  which,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  life  of  Indian 
streets,  remains  for  ever  the  one  in- 
delible memory?  The  mysterious 
smell  indescribable  to  those  who  know 
not  the  East ;  the  air  of  sordid  money- 
getting  and  giving  which  pervades 
even  the  children;  the  gaily-dressed, 
chattering  stream  of  people  drifting  by; 
but  from  the  grey-bearded  cultivator 
come  on  a  lawsuit  from  his  village,  to 
the  sweeper,  besom  in  hand,  propel- 
ling the  black  flood  along  the  gutter, 
the  only  subject  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  raise  one  voice  above  the  uni- 
versal hum,  is  money.  Even  the 
stalwart  herdswomen  with  their  kilted 
skirts  swaying  at  each  free  bold  step, 
their  patchwork  bodices  obeying  laws 
of  decency  antipodal  to  ours,  even  they, 
born  and  bred  in  the  desert,  talk 
noisily  of  the  ghee  they  are  bringing 
to  market  in  the  russet  and  black  jars 
poised  on  their  heads  ;  and  if  ghee  be 
not  actually  money,  it  is  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  it  in  the  native  mind. 

All  else  may  fade  from  the  memory ; 
the  glare  of  sunlight,  the  transparent 
shadows,  the  clustering  flies  and  chil- 
dren round  the  cavernous  sweetmeat- 
shops,  the  glitter  of  brazen  pots,  and 
the  rainbow-hued  overflow  from  the 
dyers'  vats  staining  the  streets  like  a 
reflection  of  the  many-tinted  cloths 
festooned  to  dry  overhead.  Even  the 
sharper  contrasts  of  the  scene  may  be 
forgotten;  the  marriage  procession 
swerving  to  give  way  to  the  quiet 
dead,  swathed  in  muslins  and  bound 
with  tinsel,  carried  high  on  the  string 
bed,  or  awaiting  sunset  and  burial  in 
some  narrow  by-way  among  green-gold 
melons  and  piles  of  red  wheat.     But 
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to  those  who  have  known  an  Indian 
bazaar  well,  the  chink  of  money,  and 
the  smell  of  a  chemist's  shop,  will  ever 
remain  a  more  potent  spell  to  awaken 
memory  than  any  elaborate  pictures 
made  by  pen  or  pencil. 

On  this  particular  morning  quite  a 
little  crowd  was  collected  round  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  house  of  one 
Shunker  Das,  usurer,  contractor,  and 
honorary  magistrate ;  a  man  who  com- 
bined those  three  occupations  into  one 
unceasing  manufacture  of  money.  In 
his  hands  pice  turned  to  annas,  annas 
to  rupees,  and  rupees  in  their  turn  to 
fat.  For  there  is  no  little  truth  in 
the  assertion  that  the  real  test  of  a 
buniah's  (money-lender's)  wealth  is 
his  weight,  and  the  safest  guard  for 
income-tax  his  girth  in  inches. 

Nevertheless  a  skeleton  lay  hidden 
under  Shunker  Das's  mountain  of 
prosperous  flesh ;  a  gruesome  skeleton 
whose  bones  rattled  ominously.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  perdition  of  a  son- 
less  death  stood  but  one  life  ;  a  life  so 
frail  that  it  had  only  been  saved 
hitherto  by  the  expedient  of  dressing 
the  priceless  boy  in  petticoats,  and  so 
palming  him  off  on  the  dread  Shiva  as 
a  girl.  At  least  so  said  the  zenana 
women,  and  so  in  his  inmost  heart 
thought  Shunker  Das,  though  he  was 
a  prime  specimen  of  enlightened  native 
society.  But  on  that  day  the  fateful 
first  decade  during  which  the  Destroyer 
had  reft  away  so  many  baby-heirs 
from  the  usurer's  home  was  over  ;  and 
amid  countless  ceremonies,  and  much 
dispensation  of  alms,  the  little  Nuttu, 
with  his  ears  and  nose  pierced  like  a 
girl's,  had  been  attired  in  the  pugree 
and  pyjamas  of  his  sex.  Hence  the 
crowd  closing  in  round  the  Lala's 
Calcutta-built  barouche  which  waited 
for  its  owner  to  come  out.  Hence  the 
number  of  professional  beggars,  look- 
ing on  the  whole  more  fat  and  well- 
liking  than  the  workers  around  them, 
certainly  more  so  than  a  small  group 
of  women  who  were  peeping  charily 
from  the  door  of  the  next  house, — 
a  very  different  house  from  Lala 
Shunker     Das's     pretentious     stucco 


erection  with  its  blue  elephants  and 
mottled  tigers  frescoed  round  the  top 
storey;  and  a  railway  train,  flanked  by 
two  caricatures  of  the  British  soldier, 
over  the  courtyard  doorway.  This 
was  a  tall,  square,  colourless  tower, 
gaining  its  only  relief  from  the  numer- 
ous places  where  the  outer  skin  of 
bricks  had  fallen  away,  disclosing  the 
hard  red  mortar  beneath;  mortar 
that  was  stronger  than  stone  ;  mortar 
that  had  been  ground  and  spread  long 
years  before  the  word  "  contractor " 
was  a  power  in  India.  Here  in  poverty, 
abject  in  all  save  honour,  dwelt 
Mahomed  Lateef ,  a  Syyed  of  the 
Syyeds;1  and  it  was  his  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  formed 
the  group  at  the  door,  turning  their 
lean  faces  away  disdainfully  when  the 
baskets  of  dough  cakes,  and  trays  of 
sweet  rice  were  brought  out  for 
distribution  from  the  idolater's 
house. 

The  crowd  thickened,  but  fell  away 
instinctively  to  give  place  to  a  couple 
of  English  soldiers  who  came  tramping 
along  shoulder  to  shoulder,  utterly  un- 
concerned and  unsympathetic;  their 
Glengarry  caps  set  at  the  same  angle, 
the  very  pipes  in  their  mouths  having 
a  drilled  appearance.  Such  a  quiet, 
orderly  crowd  it  was  ;  not  even  becom- 
ing audible  when  Shunker  Das  ap- 
peared with  little  Nuttu,  the  hero  of 
the  day,  who  in  a  coat  of  the  same 
brocade  as  his  father's,  and  a  pugree 
tied  in  the  same  fashion,  looked  a 
wizened,  changeling  double  of  his  un- 
wieldy companion.  The  barouche 
was  brilliant  as  to  varnish,  vivid  as  to 
red  linings,  and  the  bay  Australians 
were  the  best  money  could  buy ;  yet 
the  people,  as  it  passed,  took  small 
notice  of  the  Lala,  lolling  in  gorgeous 
attire  against  the  Berlin-wool-worked 
cushion  which  he  had  bought  from 
the  Commissioner's  wife  at  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  a  cathedral.  They  gave  far 
more  attention  to  a  hawk-eyed  old 
man  with  a  cruel,  high-bred  face,  who 
rode  by  on  a  miserable  pony,  and  after 
returning  the  Lala's  contemptuous 
1  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
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salutation   with   grave    dignity,  spat 
solemnly  into  the  gutter. 

This  was  Mahomed  Lateef ,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  put  the  talisman- 
signet  on  his  right  hand  to  a  deed 
mortgaging  the  last  acre  of  his 
ancestral  estate  to  the  usurer.  Yet 
tbe  people  stood  up  with  respectful 
iaZaams  to  him,  while  they  had  only 
obsequious  grins  for  the  other.  In- 
deed, one  old  patriarch  waiting  for 
death  in  the  sun,  curled  up  comfort- 
ably, his  chin  upon  his  knees,  on  a 
bed  stuck  well  into  the  street,  nodded 
his  head  cheerfully  and  muttered 
"  Shunker'8  father  was  nobody,"  over 
and  over  again  till  he  fell  asleep ;  to 
dream  perchance  of  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Meanwhile  the  Lala  waited  his 
turn  for  audience  at  the  District 
Officer's  bungalow.  There  were  many 
other  aspirants  to  that  honour,  seated 
on  a  row  of  cane-bottomed  chairs  in 
the  verandah,  silent,  bored,  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  an  irony  of  fate  which 
elevates  the  chair  in  India  into  a 
patent  of  position,  for  nowhere  does 
the  native  look  more  thoroughly  out 
of  place  than  in  the  coveted  honour. 
As  it  is  he  clings  to  it,  notably  with 
his  legs ;  those  thin  legs  round  whose 
painful  want  of  contour  the  tight  cotton 
pantaloons  wrinkle  all  too  closely,  and 
which  would  be  so  much  better  tucked 
away  under  dignified  skirts  in  true 
Eastern  fashion.  But  the  exotic  has 
a  gtrange  fascination  for  humanity. 
Waiting  there  for  his  turn,  the  L&la 
inwardly  cursed  the  Western  morality 
which  prevented  an  immediate  and 
bribe-won  entry;  but  the  red-coated 
badge-wearers  knew  better  than  to 
allow  even  a  munificent  shoe-money 
to  interfere  with  the  roster.  The 
haras8ed-looking,  preoccupied  official 
within  had  an  almost  uncanny  quick- 
ness of  perception,  so  the  rupees 
chinked  into  their  pockets,  but  pro- 
duced no  effect  beyond  whining  voices 
and  fulsome  flattery. 

"  Well,  Lala-ji !  and  what  do  you 
want?"  asked  the  representative  of 
British  majesty  when,  at  last,  Shunker 


Das' 8  most  obsequious  smile  curled 
out  over  his  fat  face.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  certain  brutality  of  directness 
in  the  salutation,  but  it  came  from  a 
deadly  conviction  that  a  request  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  every  interview,  and 
that  duty  bade  its  discovery  without 
delay.  The  abruptness  of  the  magis- 
trate was  therefore  compressed  polite- 
ness. As  he  laid  down  the  pen  with 
which  he  had  been  writing  a  judgment, 
and  leant  wearily  back  in  his  chair, 
his  bald  head  was  framed,  as  it  were, 
in  a  square  nimbus  formed  by  a  poster 
on  the  wall  behind.  It  was  four  feet 
square,  and  held,  in  treble  columns, 
a  list  of  all  the  schedules  and  reports 
due  from  his  office  during  the  year  to 
come.  That  was  his  patent  of  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  one  which  grows 
visibly,  as  day  by  day,  and  month  by 
month,  law  and  order  become  of  more 
consequence  than  truth  and  equity  in 
the  government  of  India. 

The  L&la's  tact  bade  him  follow  the 
lead  given.  "  I  want,  sahib"  he  said, 
"  to  be  made  a  Rai  Bdhddtvr." 

Now  Eat  Bdhddur  is  an  honorific 
title  bestowed  by  Government  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  State.  So 
without  more  ado  Shunker  Das  de- 
tailed his  own  virtues,  totalled  up  the 
money  expended  in  public  utility,  and 
wound  up  with  an  offer  of  five  thousand 
rupees  towards  a  new  Female  Hospital. 
The  representative  of  British  majesty 
drew  diagrams  on  his  blotting-paper, 
and  remarked,  casually,  that  he  would 
certainly  convey  the  Lal&'s  liberal 
suggestion  about  the  hospital  to  the 
proper  authorities ;  adding  his  belief 
that  one  Furas  Ram,  who  was  about  to 
receive  the  coveted  honour,  had  offered 
fifteen  thousand  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  I  will  give  ten  thousand,  *Huzoor" 
bid  the  usurer,  with  a  scowl  struggling 
with  his  smile ;  "  that  will  make 
seventy-five  thousand  in  all ;  and  Tota 
Mull  got  it  for  building  the  big  tank 
that  won't  hold  water.  If  it  cost  him 
fifty  thousand,  may  I  eat  dirt ;  and  I 
ought  to  know  for  I  had  the  contract. 
It  won't  last,  Huzoor  ;  I  know  the  stuff 
that  went  into  it." 
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"  T6ta  Mull  had  other  services." 

"  Other  services  I "  echoed  Shunker 
fumbling  in  his  garments,  and  produc- 
ing a  printed  book  tied  up  in  a  cotton 
handkerchief.  "  See  my  certificates ; 
one  from  your  honour's  own  hand." 

Perhaps  the  District  Officer  judged 
the  worth  of  the  others  by  the  measure 
of  his  own  testimonial,  wherein,  being 
then  a  "  griff  "  of  six  months'  stand- 
ing, he  had  recorded  Shunker's  name 
opposite  a  list  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
for  he  set  the  book  aside  with  a  sad 
smile.  Most  likely  he  was  thinking 
that  in  those  days  his  ambition  had 
been  a  reality,  and  his  liver  an  idea, 
and  that  now  they  had  changed  places. 
"  I  am  'glad  to  see  your  son  looking  so 
well,"  he  remarked  with  pointed  irre- 
levance. "  I  hear  you  are  to  marry 
him  next  month,  and  that  everything 
is  to  be  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Tdta 
Mull  will  be  quite  eclipsed ;  though 
his  boy's  wedding  cost  him  sixty-five 
thousand, — he  told  me  so  himself.  Ac- 
cept my  best  wishes  on  the  occasion." 

u  Huzoor  1 1  will  give  fifteen  thou — " 
British  majesty  rose  gravely  with  the 
usual  intimation  of  dismissal,  and  a 
remark  that  it  was  always  gratified 
at  liberality.  Shunker  Das  left  the 
presence  with  his  smile  thoroughly 
replaced  by  a  scowl,  though  his  going 
there  had  simply  been  an  attempt  to 
save  his  pocket;  for  he  knew  right 
well  that  he  had  not  yet  filled  up  the 
measure  of  qualification  for  a  Rai 
Bdkddur-ship. 

While  this  interview  had  been  going 
on,  another  df  a  very  different  nature 
was  taking  place  outside  a  bungalow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
Philip  Marsden  stood  holding  the  rein 
of  his  charger  and  talking  to  Mahomed 
Lateef,  whose  pink-nosed  pony  was 
tied  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

The  old  man,  in  faded  green  turban 
and  shawl,  showed  straight  and  tall 
even  beside  the  younger  man's  height 
and  soldierly  carriage.  "Sahib"  he 
said,  "  I  am  no  beggar  to  whine  at 
the  feet  of  a  stranger  for  alms.  I 
don't  know  the  sahib  over  yonder 
whose  verandah,  as  you  see,  is  crowded 


with  such  folk.  They  come  and  go 
too  fast  these  sahibs,  nowadays;  and 
I  am  too  old  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  birth.  If  it  is  forgotten,  it  is 
forgotten.  But  you  know  me,  Allah 
be  praised  !  You  feel  my  son's  blood 
there  on  your  heart  where  he  fell 
fighting  beside  you !  Which  of  the 
three  was  it?  What  matter  1  They 
all  died  fighting.  And  this  one  is 
Benjamin  ;  I  cannot  let  him  go.  He 
is  a  bright  boy,  and  will  give  brains, 
not  blood,  to  the  Sirkar,  if  I  can  only 
get  employment  for  him.  So  I  come 
to  you,  who  know  me  and  mine." 

Philip  Marsden  laid  his  hand  on  the 
old  man's  shoulder.  "That  is  true. 
Khan  sahib.  What  is  it  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"  There  is  a  post  vacant  in  the  office, 
Huzoor  I  It  is  not  much,  but  a  small 
thing  is  a  great  gain  in  our  poor 
house.  The  boy  could  stay  at  home, 
and  not  see  the  women  starve.  It  is 
only  writing-work,  and  thanks  to  the 
old  mullah,  Murghub  Admed  is  a  real 
hhush  nawis  (penman).  Persian  and 
Arabic,  too,  and  Euclidus,  and  Alge- 
bra ;  all  a  true  man  should  know.  If 
you  would  ask  the  sahib." 

"  I'll  go  over  now.  No,  no,  Khdn 
sahib  I  I  am  too  young,  and  you  are 
too  old." 

But  Mahomed  Lateef  held  the  stir- 
rup stoutly  with  lean  brown  fingers. 
"The  old  help  the  young  into  the 
saddle  always,  sahib.  It  is  for  you 
boys  to  fight  now,  and  for  us  to  watch 
and  cry '  Allah  be  with  the  brave  I ' " 

So  it  happened  that  as  Shunker 
Das  drove  out  of  the  District  Officer's 
compound,  Major  Marsden  rode  in. 
Despite  his  scowl,  the  usurer  stood 
up  and  salaamed  profusely  with  both 
hands,  receiving  a  curt  salute  in  re- 
turn. 

British  majesty  was  now  in  the 
verandah  disposing  of  the  smaller  fry 
in  batches.  "  Come  inside,"  it  said, 
hastily  dismissing  the  final  lot.  "  I've 
only  ten  minutes  left  for  bath  and 
breakfast,  but  you'll  find  a  cigar  there, 
and  we  can  talk  while  I  tub." 

Amid  vigorous  splashings  from  with- 
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in  Major  Marsden  unfolded  his  mission, 
receiving  in  reply  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed enquiry  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  had  passed  the  Middle  School 
examination,  for  otherwise  his  case 
was  hopeless. 

"And  why,  in  Heaven's  name?" 
asked  his  hearer  impatiently. 

The  magistrate  having  finished  his 
ablutions  appeared  at  the  door  in 
scanty  attire  rubbing  his  bald  head 
with  a  towel.  "  Immutable  decree  of 
government." 

"And  loyalty,  family,  influence — 
what  of  them  ?  " 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders, — '*  Ask 
some  one  else.  I  am  only  a  barrel- 
organ  grinding  out  the  executive  and 
judicial  tunes  sent  down  from  head- 
quarters." 

"  And  a  lively  discord  you'll  make 
of  it  in  time  !  But  you  are  wrong. 
A  man  in  your  position  is,  as  it  were, 
trustee  to  a  minor's  estate  and  bound 
to  speak  up  for  his  wards." 

"  And  be  over-ridden  !  No  good  I 
I've  tried  it.  Oh  lord  !  twelve  o'clock 
and  I  had  a  case  with  five  pleaders 
in  it  at  half-past  eleven.  Well,  I'll 
bet  the  four-anna  bit  the  exchange 
left  me  from  last  month's  pay,  that 
my  judgment  will  be  upset  on  ap- 
peal." 

"  I  pity  you  profoundly." 

"  Don't  mention  it ;  there's  balm  in 
Gilead.  This  is  mail-day,  and  I  shall 
hear  from  my  wife  and  the  kids. 
Good-bye  ! — I'm  sorry  about  the  boy, 
but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  It  strikes  me  it  will  have  to  be 
helped  some  day,"  replied  Major  Mars- 
den as  he  rode  off. 

Meanwhile  a  third  interview,  fraught 
with  grave  consequences  to  this  story, 
had  just  taken  place  in  the  Commis- 
sariat office  whither  Shunker  Das  had 
driven  immediately  after  his  rebuff, 
with  the  intention  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul ;  in  other  words,  of  get- 
ting hold  of  some  Government  con- 
tract, out  of  which  he  could  squeeze 
the  extra  rupees  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Bai  Edh&dvr*Bbxp ;  a 
proceeding  which  commended  itself  to 


his  revengeful  and  spiteful  brain. 
As  it  so  happened,  he  appeared  in 
the  very  nick  of  time;  for  he  found 
Colonel  Stuart  looking  helplessly  at  a 
telegram  from  headquarters,  ordering 
him  to  forward  five  hundred  oamels 
to  the  front  at  once. 

Now  the  Faizapore  office  sent  in  the 
daily  schedules,  original,  duplicate, 
and  triplicate,  with  commendable  re- 
gularity, and  drew  the  exact  amount 
of  grain  sanctioned  for  transport 
animals  without  fail ;  nevertheless  a 
sudden  demand  on  its  resources  was 
disagreeable.  So,  as  he  had  done  once 
or  twice  before  in  this  time  of  war  and 
rumours  of  wars,  the  chief  turned  to 
the  big  contractor  for  help  ;  not  with- 
out a  certain  uneasiness,  for  though 
a  long  course  of  shady  transactions 
had  blunted  Colonel  Stuart's  sense  of 
honour  towards  his  equals,  it  had 
survived  to  an  altogether  illogical 
extent  towards  his  inferiors.  Now 
his  private  indebtedness  to  the  usurer 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  him  ;  and  this  know- 
ledge nurtured  a  suspicion  that  Shun- 
ker Das  made  a  tool  of  him,  an  idea 
most  distasteful  both  to  pride  and 
honour.  No  mental  position  is  more 
difficult  to  analyse  than  that  of  a 
man,  who  having  lost  the  desire  to 
do  the  right  from  a  higher  motive, 
clings  to  it  from  a  lower  one.  Belle's 
father,  for  instance,  did  not  hesitate 
to  borrow  cash  from  monies  intrusted 
to  his  care ;  but  he  would  rather  not 
have  borrowed  it  from  a  man  with 
whom  he  had  official  dealings. 

Shunker  Das,  however,  knew  no- 
thing, and  had  he  known  would  have 
credited  little,  of  this  survival  of 
honour.  It  seemed  impossible  in  his 
eyes  that  the  innumerable  dishonesties 
of  the  Faizapore  office  could  exist  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  chief.  Bribery 
was  to  him  no  crime  ;  nor  is  it  one  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  India.  To  the  ignorant,  indeed,  it 
seems  such  a  mere  detail  of  daily  life 
that  it  is  hardjfor  them  to  believe  in 
judicial  honesty.  Hence  the  ease  with 
which  minor  officials  extort  large  sums 
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on  pretence  of  carrying  the  bribe  to 
the  right  quarter;  and  hence  again 
comes,  no  doubt,  many  a  whispered 
tale  of  corruption  in  high  places. 

"  I  shall  lose  by  this  contract,  sahib*9 
said  the  Lala  when  the  terms  had 
been  arranged  ;  "  but  I  rely  on  your 
honour's  generous  aid  in  the  future. 
There  are  big  things  coming  in,  when 
the  Protector  of  the  Poor  will  doubt- 
less remember  his  old  servant,  whose 
life  and  goods  are  always  at  your 
honour's  disposal,11 

"  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of, — 
of  your  integrity,  Lala  sahib"  replied 
the  Colonel  evasively,  "  and  of  course 
shall  take  it, — I  mean  your  previous 
services — into  consideration,  whenever 
it — it  is  possible  to  do  so."  The  word 
integrity  had  made  him  collapse  a 
little,  but  ere  the  end  of  the  sentence 
he  had  recovered  his  self-esteem,  and 
with  it  his  pomposity. 

The  Lal&'s  crafty  face  expanded 
into  a  smile.  "We  understand  each 
other,  sahib,  and  if —  I"  here  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  confidential  pitch. 

Five  minutes  after  Colonel  Stuart's 
debts  had  increased  by  a  thousand 
rupees,  and  the  Lala  was  carefully 
putting  away  a  duly  stamped  and 
signed  I.O.XJ.  in  his  pocket-book ;  not 
that  he  assigned  any  value  to  it,  but 
because  it  was  part  of  the  game. 
Without  any  distinct  idea  of  treachery, 
he  always  felt  that  Lukshmi,  the  god- 
dess of  Fortune,  had  given  him  one 
more  security  against  discomfiture 
when  he  managed  to  have  the  same 
date  on  a  contract  and  a  note  of  hand. 
Not  that  he  anticipated  discomfiture 
either.  In  fact,  had  any  one  told 
him  that  he  and  the  Colonel  were 
playing  at  cross-purposes,  he  would 
have  laughed  the  assertion  to  scorn. 
He  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
perspicacity  of  the  sahib-logus,  and 
especially  of  the  sahib  who  shut  his 
eyes  to  so  many  irregularities,  to  credit 
such  a  possibility. 

So  he  drove  homewards  elate,  and 
on  the  way  was  stopped  in  a  narrow 
alley  by  an  invertebrate  crowd,  which, 
without  any  backbone  of  resistance, 


blocked  all  passage,  despite  the  abuse 
he  showered  around.  "  Run  over  the 
pigs  1  Drive  on,  I  say,"  he  shouted 
to  the  driver,  when  other  means  failed. 

"Best  not,  Shunker,"  sneered  a 
little  gold-earringed  Rajpoot  amongst 
the  crowd,  "  there's  a  sepoy  in  yonder 
shooting  free." 

The  Lala  sank  back  among  his 
cushions,  green  with  fear.  At  the 
same  moment  an  officer  in  undress 
uniform  rode  up  as  if  the  street  were 
empty,  the  crowd  making  way  before 
him.  "What  is  it,  havildar  (ser- 
geant) ? "  he  asked  sharply,  reining 
up  before  an  open  door  where  a  sentry 
stood  with  rifle  ready. 

"Private  Afzul  Khan  run  amuck, 
Huzoor  1 " 

Major  Marsden  threw  himgAlf  from 
his  horse  and  looked  through  the 
door  into  the  little  court  within.  It 
was  empty,  but  an  archway  at  right 
angles  led  to  an  inner  yard.  "  When? " 

"  Half  an  hour  gone — the  guard 
will  be  here  directly,  Huzoor  !  They 
were  teasing  him  for  being  an  Afghan, 
and  saying  he  would  have  to  fight  his 
own  people." 

"  Any  one  hurt  1 " 

"Je8wunt  Rai  and  Gurdit  Singh, 
not  badly ;  he  has  seven  rounds  left, 
sahib,  and  swears  he  won't  be  taken 
alive." 

The  last  remark  came  hastily,  as 
Major  Marsden  stepped  inside  the 
doorway.  He  paused,  not  to  consider, 
but  because  the  tramp  of  soldiers  at 
the  double  came  down  the  street 
"  Draw  up  your  men  at  three  paces 
on  either  side  of  the  door,"  he  said  to 
the  native  officer.  '*  If  you  hear  a 
shot,  go  on  the  house-top  and  fire  on 
him  as  he  sits.  If  he  comes  out  alone, 
shoot  him  down." 

"  Allah  be  with  the  brave  ! "  mut- 
tered one  or  two  of  the  men,  as  Philip 
Marsden  turned  once  more  to  enter 
the  courtyard.  It  lay  blazing  in  the 
sunshine,  open  and  empty ;  but  what 
of  the  dim  archway  tunnelling  a  row 
of  buildings  into  that  smaller  yard 
beyond,  where  Afzul  Khan  waited 
with  murder  in  his  heart,   and    his 
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finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle? 
There  the  Englishman  would  need  all 
his  nerve.  It  was  a  rash  attempt  he 
was  making ;  he  knew  that  right  well, 
but  he  had  resolved  to  attempt  it  if 
ever  he  got  the  opportunity.  Any- 
thing, he  had  told  himself,  was  hotter 
than  the  wild-beast-like  scuffle  he  had 
witnessed  not  long  before  ;  a  hopeless, 
insane  struggle  ending  in  death  to 
three  brave  men,  one  of  them  the  best 
soldier  in  the  regiment.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  horrible  scene  was  strong 
on  him  as  his  spurs  clinked  an  even 
measure  across  the  court. 

It  was  cooler  in  the  shadow,  quite 

a  relief  after  the  glare.     Ah  1 

just  as  he  had  imagined  !  In  the  far 
corner  a  crouching  figure  and  a  glint 
of  light  on  the  barrel  of  a  rifle.  No 
pause ;  straight  on  into  the  sunlight 
again ;  then  suddenly  the  word  of 
command  rang  through  the  court 
boldly.     "  Lay  down  your  arms  !  " 

The  familiar  sound  died  away  into 
silence.  It  was  courage  against 
power,  and  a  life  hung  on  the  balance. 
Then  the  long  gleam  of  light  on  the 
rifle  wavered,  disappeared,  as  Private 


Afzul  Khan  stood  up  and  saluted. 
"  You  are  a  braver  man  than  I,  sahib," 
he  said.     That  was  all. 

A  sort  of  awed  whisper  of  relief  and 
amazement  ran  through  the  crowd  as 
Philip  Marsden  came  out  with  his 
prisoner,  and  gave  orders  for  the  men 
to  fall  in.  Two  Englishmen  in  mufti 
had  ridden  up  in  time  for  the  final 
tableau ;  and  one  of  them,  nodding  his 
head  to  the  retreating  soldiers,  said 
approvingly,  "  That  is  what  gave,  and 
keeps  us  India." 

"And  that,"  returned  John  Raby 
pointing  to  Shunker  Das  who  with  re- 
newed arrogance  was  driving  off,  "  will 
make  us  lose  it.1' 

"  My  dear  Eaby !  I  thought  the 
moneyed  classes — "  • 

"  My  dear  Smith  !  if  you  think  that 
when  the  struggle  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  our  new  nobility,  whose  patent 
is  plunder,  will  fight  our  battles  against 
the  old,  I  don't." 

They  argued  the  point  all  the  way 
home  without  convincing  each  other, 
while  Time  with  the  truth  hidden  in 
his  wallet  passed  on  towards  the 
Future. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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In  the  autumn  of  last  year  an 
article  appeared  in  The  Times  stating 
that  casts  had  reached  this  country  of 
the  sculptures  which  still  decorate  the 
palaces  and  halls  of  the  Great  Kings 
at  Persepolis.  For  the  first  time  there- 
fore the  sculptures  will  be  put  before 
the  world  in  general  under  conditions 
which  will  do  them  more  justice  than 
any  drawings  and  photographs  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  do ;  and  if,  as  seems 
not  unlikely,  the  originals  still  con- 
tinue to  suffer  destruction,  some  record 
will  have  been  saved  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting art  of  which  only  too  few 
examples  survive.  The  work  of  cast- 
ing has  been  carried  out  by  a  private 
expedition  which  left  England  in 
November  1891 ;  of  the  genesis  of 
this  expedition  I  propose  to  give  a 
brief  account. 

Until  Mr.  Loftus's  excavations  at 
Susa,  by  which  M.  Dieulafoy  was 
later  on  led  into  the  right  track,  no 
systematic  movement  had  ever  been 
directed  towards  the  antiquities  of 
Persia,  beyond  that  of  merely  draw- 
ing and  photographing  the  more 
prominent  monuments  which  still 
remain  above  ground.  And  yet  the 
soil  of  that  country  must  contain 
treasures  of  art  and  history  which 
would  well  repay  an  effort.  The  art 
of  the  Akhsemenid  dynasty  (from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  Era)  was,  as  we  now  know, 
an  art  which  combined  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  elements 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  from  Greece, 
and  especially  from  the  parent  stock 
of  Babylonia;  out  of  these  was 
evolved  at  Persepolis,  at  Susa,  and 
probably  at  Ecbatana,  an  art  adapted 
very  skilfully  to  suit  the  native  con- 
ditions of  race  and  climate,  and  which 
has  in  some  respects  survived  as  the 
national   art  in   an  unbroken  record 


down  to  the  present  day.     Of  the  part 
which  Greek  art  played  at  its  birth  we 
know  at  present  almost  nothing ;  and 
yet  it    is  clear  that  this  must  have 
been    considerable,    when   we    reflect 
upon  the  close  intercourse  which  ex- 
isted between  Persia  and  the  Hellenic 
cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  during 
those   centuries.       In    the     different 
Persian  invasions  whole  galleries  of 
Greek  art  torn  from  the  temples  must 
have  found  their  way  eastwards  ;  whole 
populations  of  towns  were  transported 
to    Chaldsea    and    Susiana;    so   that 
Alexander    on    entering     Persepolis 
found  there  no  less  than  a  thousand 
Greek  captives.      This  fusion  of  races 
can  hardly  have  been  unaccompanied 
by  a  fusion  of  artistic  ideas ;  and  in 
fact  we  know  from  Pliny  the  name  of 
one  great  Greek  artist  at  least  who 
worked    in    Persia.      Telephanes   of 
Phocsea,  a  contemporary  of  Myron  and 
Polycletus,  had  worked  for  some  time 
for  the  kings  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  and 
his    can    hardly   have    been  an    ex- 
ceptional case. 

With  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
came  a  more  direct  influence  of 
Hellenic  life  and  thought  upon  the 
eastern  world.  Through  the  channels 
which  he  had  opened,  the  tide  of 
western  progress  spread  in  full  flood 
over  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Seleucid  rule  must 
have  left  enduring  monuments  of  its 
hold  upon  so  receptive  a  people  as  the 
Persian  race  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves to  be.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  strange  that  as  yet  so  few  (not 
more  than  about  half  a  dozen)  Greek 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Persia 
or  the  neighbouring  provinces.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  which 
arose  from  the  grafting  of  the  im- 
ported art  upon  a  "  barbarous  "  stock 
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in  the  coinages  of  the  century  succeed- 
ing Alexander.  The  coins  of  the 
Bactrian  and  Parthian  empires  which 
covered  Afghanistan  and  most  of  the 
country  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  offer  a  most  instructive 
series  of  fine  examples  of  the  later 
Greek  style ;  with  this  difference 
between  them,  that  whereas  in 
Bactria  there  is  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  the  period  of  Alexander,  in 
Parthia  the  true  Grsecising  series 
begins  about  180  B.C.  when  its  finest 
coins  were  issued.  In  this  direction 
then  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  we 
may  yet  find  in  these  countries  not 
only  Greek  originals  of  a  good  period, 
but  possibly  evidence  which  may 
illumine  the  later  stages  of  Greek  art 
of  which  from  Greece  itself  we  know 
as  yet  so  little.  The  splendid  series 
of  sarcophagi  found  at  Sidon  show  us 
what  Greek  sculpture  transported 
after  Alexander  to  an  eastern  home 
could  do.  And  if  a  recent  suggestion 
is  correct  which  assigns  the  finest  of 
these  tombs  to  a  Hellenised  Persian 
satrap,  we  have  indeed  much  to  expect 
from  the  Persian  patronage  of  Greek 
art. 

Among  the  varied  problems  which 
await  solution  from  the  soil  of  Persia, 
the  classical  is  only  one  among  many. 
When  the  general  history  of  the 
world's  art  comes  to  be  written, 
a  large  and  important  place  in  its 
pages  will  be  occupied  by  Persia.  The 
Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  has 
this  unique  position,  that  it  holds  a 
practically  unbroken  record  from  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  down  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  dark  ages  of 
European  history,  when  western  Eur- 
ope in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
had  finally  lost  touch  with  classical 
times,  until  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  drove  the  founders  of  the 
Renaissance  westward,  Persia,  the 
Eastern  inheritor  of  Greece,  was  re- 
ceiving new  ideas  and  new  processes  of 
art  from  China.  Persian  art  was  not 
only  actively  flourishing  at  home,  but 
was  sending  forth  constant  streams  of 
its  quickening  influence  to  Europe,  an 
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influence  which  is  reflected  in  almost 
every  art  and  every  handicraft  of 
which  traces  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  same  quality  of  receptiveness 
which  had  enabled  the  sculptors  of 
Darius  to  assimilate  the  influence  of 
pre-existing  arts,  enabled  their  de- 
scendants to  adapt  the  successive  in- 
fluences of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  China 
and  Arabia.  Of  the  last  there  is  prob- 
ably far  less  than  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  Arabs  as  a  nation  were 
not  creative  artists ;  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  a  people  who  were  for 
the  most  part  wild  warriors  of  the 
desert,  and  whose  sacred  book  ex- 
pressly discouraged  luxury  and  the 
representation  of  the  natural  form  ? 
Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she 
accepted  the  Arab  faith,  modified  this, 
as  she  did  everything  else,  to  suit  her 
own  temperament,  with  a  result  that 
has  proved  greatly  to  our  advantage  ; 
and  thus  it  happens,  that  whether  we 
study  the  needlework,  weaving,  pottery, 
or  painting  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
whether  it  be  called  Moorish  or  Sara- 
cen, it  is  in  reality  due  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  influences  which  ema 
nated  from  the  Persian  elements  at 
Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  Persian  art 
then  is  worthy  of  study  if  only  be- 
cause it  formed,  artistically  speaking, 
the  most  important  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  separates  the  classical 
and  the  medieval  periods.  Of  such 
study  it  has  by  no  means  received  the 
measure  which  it  deserves,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  material  and 
the  comparative  paucity  of  travel- 
lers in  the  country  ;  and  yet  it  is 
really  so  easy,  and  so  well  worth  the 
small  effort.  In  these  days,  when 
fortunate  English  men  and  women, 
who  have  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year  for  gathering  moss,  run  to  and 
fro  on  the  globe  seeking  some  new 
thing,  one  wonders  how  it  is  that  so 
few  turn  their  steps  to  a  land  of  so 
much  promise,  where  Cook  and  Gaze 
are  equally  unknown,  and  where  as 
yet  not  even  the  itinerant  Bond  Street 
showman  has  penetrated.    Miss  Bird's 
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recent  book  shows  how  it  is  possible 
even  for  an  English  lady  to  see  Persia 
in  comfort ;  and  Miss  Bird  is  not  by 
several  the  only  European  lady  who 
has  done  so. 

My  own  journey  through  Persia 
took  place  in  somewhat  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  early  part  of  the 
Jubilee  year  the  Government  had 
decided  to  despatch  Sir  B.  Murdoch 
Smith  to  conduct  a  somewhat  delicate 
piece  of  diplomatic  business  with  the 
Shah  at  Teheran.  Just  at  that  time 
the  archaeological  world  was  all  agog 
with  the  publication  of  M.  Dieulafoy's 
discoveries  at  Susa  ;  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  having  their 
attention  thus  directed  towards  Persia, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attaching 
one  of  their  staff  to  Sir  Murdoch's 
mission,  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  any  ancient  site  which  might  be 
accessible  on  the  way.  In  approach- 
ing any  Oriental  potentate  it  is  only 
ordinary  politeness  to  come  provided 
with  some  small  present  by  way  of  a 
pishkesh,  or  baksheesh  ;  our  little  pres- 
ent took  the  form  of  nothing  smaller 
than  a  white  elephant,  with  gorgeous 
silver  howdah  and  trappings  complete, 
accompanied  (not  in  the  musical  sense) 
by  a  complete  set  of  plated  instruments 
for  a  brass  band.  The  latter  present 
might  seem  to  have  been  a  repetition 
of  the  first;  but  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  Shah,  thanks  to  his  ear 
for  music  and  the  possession  of  an 
excellent  Austrian  band-master,  has 
a  full  complement  of  musicians  who 
are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  any  number  of  instruments.  I 
had  fondly  pictured  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Teheran  of  the  mission,  seated 
on  the  elephant,  and  advancing  to  the 
strains  of  the  brass  band.  But,  alas  ! 
this  was  not  to  be.  The  royal  beast 
preceded  us  up  to  Ispahan,  but  was 
delayed  for  a  long  time  there  in  conse- 
quence of  his  luggage  having  got  mis- 
laid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  howdah  and 
trappings  had  not  arrived  with  him ; 
and  as  they  weighed  altogether  some- 
thing over  two  tons,  no  power 
but  the  elephant  himself  could  carry 


them    over    the  mountains   between 
Shiraz   and   the   coast.     Poor  beast! 
the  natives  did  not  treat  him  at  all 
civilly,   and   his  travels  must    have 
been  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.     I  saw 
him  last  at  Ispahan,  by  no  means  in 
the  best  of  tempers,  though  he  abso- 
lutely cowered  before  his  diminutive 
shrimp  of  a  mahout,  an  old  wizened 
Indian  who  was  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.      When  I  last  heard  of 
him,    he    had    got    into    trouble   at 
Teheran;   his  little  Indian  had  been 
replaced  by  a  Teherani  with  whom  he 
was    apparently    not    in    sympathy; 
there  was  some  scandal  connected  with 
a  broken  tusk,  and  the  native  mahout 
appeared  before  the  Shah  to  answer 
for  his  charge.      The   Shah  declared 
that  the  fellow  had  evidently  obtained 
his   situation  under  false    pretences 
and  knew  nothing  about   the  treat- 
ment of  elephants  ;  the  other  replied 
with  true  Oriental  logic,  "  That  can- 
not be,  Sire,  for  my  own  father  was 
killed  by  one." 

Our  route  was  by  way  of  India, 
through  Bombay  and  Kurachee,  from 
which  place  we  had  to  go  up  to  the 
Viceroy  at  Simla.  As  to  this  part  of 
the  journey,  I  will  not  add  one  more 
to  the  many  thousands  of  accounts 
that  have  already  been  written  of  it. 
From  Kurachee  we  steamed  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Gwadur;  thence, 
halting  at  Muscat,  where  we  were 
received  in  state  by  the  Imaum,  and 
at  Jask,  where  with  the  help  of  a 
good  dinner  and  sundry  presents  (in- 
cluding a  bottle  of  Eno's  Fruit  Salt) 
we  amicably  settled  a  dispute  between 
the  governments  of  India  and  Persia, 
we  came  to  Bushire,  and  there  we  left 
the  sea  for  the  land.  Our  caravan  was 
not  long  in  forming,  and  two  days'  rid- 
ing along  the  torrid  bare  plains  brought 
us  to  the  mountains,  where  the  scenery 
begins  to  get  less  uninteresting.  From 
here  it  was  one  continued  climb  up 
the  impossible  rock -ladders  which 
bring  the  weary  traveller  in  six  days 
to  the  plain  of  Dashtiarjin,  the  high- 
est plateau,  from  which  the  descent  to 
Shiraz  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter. 
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ift-er  some  days1  rest  in  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Shiraz,  we  made  our  way 
on  to  Persepolis,  which  lies  only  two 
stages  further ;  and  here  on  the 
platform,  in  a  tent  which  the  telegraph 
officials  of  Shiraz  had  very  kindly  sent 
on  for  us,  we  made  our  headquarters 
during  some  days  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  ruins  of  the  platform  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  site  is  admirably  chosen  for  a 
royal  residence.     As  one  stands  under 
the  columns    of    the    Great    King's 
porch,  the  propykea  of  the  citadel,  the 
expanse  of  the  wide  Mervdasht  plain, 
formerly,   as  the    disused    irrigation 
system  shows,  extensively  populated, 
stretches  before  one's  gaze  right  away 
to  the  Bund  Amir  (Bendameer).  In  the 
springclimate,  for  which  it  was  doubtless 
intended,  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able.    The   Kuh-i-Rahmet   mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  forms 
a  sort  of  semi-circle  which  completely 
protects  it  from  the  severity  of  the 
north  and  east  winds ;  facing  the  west 
it  is  only   exposed   obliquely  to   the 
south,  and  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun 
at  an  angle  which  affords  ample  shade 
and  tempers  their  heat.     In  spite  of 
centuries    of    dilapidation  enough    is 
still    remaining    of    its     "  disastrous 
glory  "  to  make  it,  next  perhaps  to 
Baalbec,  the  grandest  monument   of 
antiquity  still  left  to  modern  times. 
As  I  studied  the  sculptures  day  after 
day,    and    became    aware    how     im- 
measurably finer  they  are   than   the 
drawings  and  photographs  which  I  had 
seen ;  and  as  I  noted  the  traces  of  de- 
struction which    are    steadily  eating 
them   away,  it   became  clear   to  me 
that  the  first  necessity  was  to  have 
some    more     permanent     record     of 
them  in  Europe,  and  that  the  only 
adequate  method  of  effecting  this  was 
by  means  of  plaster  casts.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  Trustees   of  the   British 
Museum,  with  all  the  will    in    the 
world,  had  no  funds  available  for  such 
a  purpose  ;  and  it  was  not  until  last 
year,  after   infinite    disappointments 
and  difficulties,  that  this  object  was 
put  within  my  means.     By  the  gene- 


rous assistance  of  Lord  Savile,  who 
provided  the  initial  sum,  funds  were 
obtained  sufficient  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. After  much  searching,  the  best 
possible  man  for  the  task  was  dis- 
covered in  the  person  of  Mr.  Giuntini, 
a  sculptor^/brraatore,  who  has  shown  a 
skill  and  resource  under  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who, 
though  a  boy  in  years,  has  shown  him- 
self capable  of  a  man's  work.  The 
success  of  the  expedition  was  largely 
ensured  by  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Weld-Blundell,  who 
with  rare  enterprise  and  generosity 
not  only  undertook  at  his  own  expense 
to  conduct  the  party,  but  spent  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  carry- 
ing out  tentative  excavations  on  the 
site. 

The  project  of  securing  some  ade- 
quate reproduction  of  the  Fersepolitan 
sculptures   is   by   no  means  new ;   it 
must  probably  have  occurred  to  most 
of  the  numerous  travellers  who  have 
witnessed  in  successive  centuries  the 
destruction  that  has  been  raging  un- 
checked   among    these    mighty   frag- 
ments of  the  past.     Indeed,  when  one 
realises  the  prominence  of  their  situa- 
tion, within  sight  of  what  in  Persia 
stands    for    the    king's    highway,    a 
mark  "  for  every  daw  to  peck  at,"  the 
wonder   is   that  anything   at    all    of 
sculptured   frieze    or    storied  capital 
should    still    remain    above    ground. 
One   reason   doubtless  is  the    extra- 
ordinary  massiveness    of    their    con- 
struction, which  denes   the   ordinary 
methods    of    the    pious    Mussulman 
equally  with   those  of  the  curiosity- 
hunter  of  the  West.     The  platform  on 
which  the  palaces  stand  is  partly  the 
work  of  nature,  a  spur  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Kuh-i-Rahmet,  partly  an 
artificial  construction,  polygonal  slabs 
of  the  same  blue  limestone  being  used 
to  render  the  three  sides  of  this  huge 
podium  square  and  true,  and  the  sur- 
face of  it  fairly  level.     The  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  terraces  and  stair- 
ways which  lead  from  one  building  to 
another  on  the  platform   are   carved 
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partly  out  of  the  live  rock,  partly  out 
of  the  huge  blocks  superimposed, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  to 
measure  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  six  to  ten  in  width.  The  history 
of  destruction  is  a  long  and  dreary 
one.  After  the  burning  by  Alexan- 
der, of  which  actual  proof  seems  still 
forthcoming  in  the  layer  of  charcoal, 
sole  relic  of  the  cedar  roofing,  which 
is  found  among  the  ruins,  Persepolis, 
that  is  to  say  the  platform-citadel, 
must  have  been  deserted  ;  at  any  rate 
we  know  that  the  Sassanian  monarchs 
had  other  centres  of  their  power. 
From  the  Arab  conquest  probably 
dates  the  defacement  of  the  human 
features  in  so  many  of  the  sculptures 
and  figures ;  and  thenceforward  almost 
every  writer  who  mentions  the  ruins 
has  his  own  story  of  destruction  to 
relate.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  whose 
book  of  travels,  published  in  1677,  is 
a  mine  of  surprising  and  amusing  in- 
formation about  Persia,  tells  us  how 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1627-8)  the 
natives  of  Shiraz,  "  In  barbarous 
manner  spare  not  to  deface  and  tear 
asunder  what  they  can  in  spite  and 
under  pretence  of  serving  their  com- 
mon uses."  Only  a  few  years  later 
(1703)  M.  Le  Brun  tells  how  his  native 
mason  broke  his  tools  in  the  attempt 
to  dislodge  pieces  of  sculpture,  and 
actually  shattered  many  figures.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  Sir 
William  Ouseley  was  more  fortunate, 
or  had  stronger  tools,  for  his  spoils 
and  those  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (happily 
only  scraps)  now  decorate  the  British 
Museum.  And  this  sort  of  thing  is  still 
going  on.  What  is  needed,  as  was  said 
in  The  I'imes,  is  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  upon  the  "  Pot-shaugh  "  (as 
old  Herbert  calls  the  Padishah)  or  his 
responsible  ministers  to  recognise  the 
trust  bequeathed  to  them  and  to  place 
these  monuments  at  once  in  safe  keep- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in 
high  places  has  been  rather  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Shah  Sefi  I.,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  having  to  entertain  the 
number  of  scientific  Europeans  who 
visited  the  site,  dispatched  a  party  of 


sixty  men  with  orders  to  destroy  every 
sculpture  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands  (Curzon's  Persia,  ii.  189). 
And  herein  lies  one  of  the  dangers  of 
interference;  the  ignorant  native,  in 
Persia  as  in  Turkey,   cannot  under 
stand  the  aesthetic  and  historical  profits 
of  such  investigations,  and  naturally 
concludes  that  there  must  be  "  money 
in  it."    Flandin  (1854),  in  speaking  of 
this  very  expedition  of   Ouseley,  re- 
lates how  the  Hakim  of  the  district,  a 
man  of  some  position,  said  that,  "  The 
English  had  some  years  before  carried 
off   many  of   the   stones   of    Takht-i- 
Jemshid,   and    they   must   very  cer- 
tainly   have    carried    off    also    from 
there  much  gold,  because  they  read 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Guinch- 
namefi,  which  indicated  to  them  trea- 
sures   buried   at    some   former    time 
amongst  its  ruins."     In  illustration  of 
the    superstitious    ideas    which    still 
linger  around  these  monuments,  Flan- 
din's    workmen    demanded    a   special 
pishkesh   on    the    ground    that    those 
who  had  formerly  worked  for  Ouseley 
had    all   been   smitten  with    disease. 
Whether,  then,  the  motive  be  the  de- 
sire of  finding  treasure,  or  whether  it 
be  dislike  of  foreign  interference,  or 
superstition,   certain   it   is   that    the 
tender  mercies  of  the  modern  Persian 
towards  the  relics  of  his  ancestors  are 
the  reverse  of  kind.     The  grand  and 
dignified   monolithic  relief   of    Cyrus 
the  Great  or  his  semblance,  with  its 
four   wings   and  its   Egyptian   head- 
dress, which  is  familiar  to  every  tra- 
veller who  crosses  the  adjoining  plain 
of  Murghab,  and  which  has  stood  so 
long,   almost   alone  surviving  among 
the  surrounding  wreck,  has   had   its 
turn.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
since  our  expedition  it  has  been  over- 
thrown and  broken ;  but  fortunately 
we  have  obtained  a  fairly  good  cast  of 
this  relief.     It  is  a  pity  that  a  cast 
was  not  taken  early  in  the  century; 
we  should  then  have  the  inscription 
above  the  figure,  which  was  still  exist- 
ing when  Ker  Porter  (1818)  made  his 
drawing.     "I  am   Cyrus,  the  King, 
the  Akhtemenid."     We  are  reminded 
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of  the  legend  which,  as  Arrian  tells 
us,  was  inscribed  in  Persian  cha- 
racters on  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
King  :  "  O  mortal !  I  am  Cyrus,  son 
of  Cambyses,  who  founded  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  and  who  ruled  over 
Asia;  grudge  me  not  therefore  this 
monument" — truly  a  pathetic  but 
dignified  appeal  to  the  vandalism  of 
this  nineteenth  century ! 

Of  drawings  and  photographs  indeed, 
Persepolis  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
fair  share.  Herbert  had  long  ago 
suggested  that  this  should  be  done. 
"Is  it  not  therefore  great  pity  that 
some  Illustrious  Prince  or  other  Noble 
Person  valuing  rarities,  has  not  ere 
this  sent  some  Painter  or  other  like 
Artist  to  take  a  full  and  perfect 
draught  of  this  so  ancient  Monument  1 " 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Nevertheless 
I  may  here  with  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge how  that  upon  my  proposing  it 
Home  years  since  unto  that  great 
Maecenas  of  antiquity  the  late  noble 
Lord  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel;  he 
was  so  sensible  thereof  as  to  that  end 
he  dispatched  a  Youth  thither  whom 
Mr.  Norgate  recommended  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  me,  he  knew  could  both  design 
and  copy  well  :  but  I  hear  he  died  by 
the  way  at  or  near  Surat  before  he 
could  reach  Persia ;  so  as  that  worthy 
endeavour  became  frustrate."  To  the 
French  expedition  of  Flandin  and 
Coste,  two  centuries  later,  we  owe 
perhaps  the  best  series  of  drawings  of 
the  sculptures ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  savants  made  the 
further  attempt  to  obtain  casts  of  some 
of  them.  The  attempt  however  failed. 
Flandin  gives  a  pathetic  account  of 
their  struggles  with  inclement  weather 
and  insufficient  materials.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  cold 
on  this  exposed  spot  is  by  no  means 
agreeable ;  in  place  of  the  soap  usually 
employed  for  preparing<the  surface  to 
be  cast,  they  only  had  butter,  which, 
applied  in  a  melted  state,  merely  con- 
gealed in  lumps  on  the  cold  stone; 
rubbing  with  the  hands  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  were  all  in  vain,  and  the 
lumps  of  butter  only  reproduced  them- 


selves in  the  plaster ;  moreover,  the 
sculptures  being  fixed  in  a  vertical 
position,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
apply  the  liquid  plaster,  which  either 
escaped  entirely  or  else  did  not  adhere 
sufficiently  closely  to  the  stone  to  give 
all  the  necessary  detail ;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  results  should 
have  been  "incorrects  et  incomplete. " 
In  any  case,  even  if  M.  Flandin' s  pro- 
cess had  succeeded,  it  is  clear  that  the 
labour  and  expense  of  taking,  and  still 
more,  of  transporting,  any  considerable 
number  of  heavy  plaster  moulds  from 
Persepolis  to  the  sea  would  have  been 
enormous.  It  is  doubtless  mainly  due 
to  this  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
two  other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cast  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis  :  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  brought  back  a  very  few 
indifferent  plaster  casts  of  individual 
figures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  a  similar 
series  were  obtained  for  the  Louvre  by 
M.  Lottin  de  Laval. 

The  process  which  we  have  adopted 
avoids  all  these  difficulties,  being  at 
once  easy  of  application  to  sculptures 
in  any  position,  independent  of  all  at- 
mospheric conditions  except  inordinate 
wet,  and  consisting  of  materials  which 
are  neither  fragile  nor  heavy  to  carry, 
whether  in  the  form  of  materials  or  as 
finished  moulds.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  which  has  been  long 
employed  as  a  stage  of  stereotyping  in 
printing  establishments  :  a  preparation 
of  paper  or  some  similar  material  is 
laid  over  the  composed  type,  and  ham- 
mered well  into  the  interstices ;  when 
dry,  this  forms  a  matrix  from  which 
the  finished  block  of  type  can  be  cast 
en  Kmasse.  The  process  has  been  re- 
gularly used  for  copies  of  inscriptions, 
and  is  obviously  available  in  all  cases 
where  the  relief  is  not  too  salient ;  for 
objects  entirely  in  the  round  it  is  of 
course  inapplicable.  Mr.  Giuntini  had 
already  had  considerable  experience  of 
its  use  in  connection  with  sculptured 
reliefs,  having  some  years  back  accom- 
panied Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  to  Guate- 
mala and  made  moulds  of  the  ancient 
Guatemalan  sculptures  at  Copan  and 
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elsewhere,  of  which  casts  are  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
paper  which  he  used  is  employed  in 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
oranges ;  it  is  a  thin  brownish  paper, 
probably  made  of  esparto  grass  or 
some  such  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
extremely  tough  and  fibrous.  This  is 
wetted,  laid  in  the  sculpture,  and  ham- 
mered well  in  with  a  soft  brush :  then 
other  sheets  are  superimposed  and 
similarly  treated,  to  the  number  of  six 
or  eight,  according  as  the  relief  is  flat 
or  high.  When  dry,  the  whole  forms 
a  solid  mould  resembling  stamped 
leather,  and  gives  an  exact  impression 
of  the  minutest  details  of  the  sculpture. 
After  their  arrival  in  England,  these 
paper  moulds  were  treated  with  boiled 
linseed  oil  as  a  precaution  against 
damp,  and  the  surface  was  then  spread 
with  the  thinnest  coating  of  French 
polish,  in  order  that  the  plaster  when 
set  might  not  adhere  to  and  injure  the 
paper.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
moulds  and  of  casting  has  been  pro- 
ceeding steadily,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  complete  set  of  the  sculptures  may 
be  ready  early  in  the  present  year. 

In  1888  I  had  applied  to  the  Shah, 
through  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
for  permission  to  take  casts  and  make 
researches  in  Persepolis  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  which  moulds  were  required 
were  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and 
had  to  be  partially  excavated  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  opportunity 
for  further  researches  was  too  good  to 
lose,  and  Mr.  Weld-Blundell  wisely 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  his 
three  months'  residence  among  the 
ruins.  With  the  good  will  of  the 
governor  of  the  district  labour  was 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  and  at  his 
own  expense  he  employed  a  large 
body  of  men  in  the  work  of  digging, 
with  the  hope  of  clearing  up  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  puzzled  all 
students  of  the  antiquities  on  this  site. 
Unfortunately  the  political  troubles  in 
Persia,  consequent  upon  the  ill-advised 
attempt  to  establish  a  tobacco-mono- 
~K)ly,  proved  latterly  a  serious  draw- 


back to  this  undertaking  ;  the  wave  of 
popular  discontent  at  Teheran  required 
to  be  of  no  great  volume  to  disturb  the 
waters   of  public   feeling    at   Shiraz, 
where  the  calm  is  never  very  profound, 
and   where    the    priestly  element  is 
always  ready  to  seize  any  pretext  for 
a  popular  display  of   temper  against 
the  Feringhi.     The  full  significance  of 
this  baleful  error  of  diplomacy  has  not, 
I  think,  been   fully   realised    in   this 
country.     We  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  tobacco  as  a  heavily  taxed  luxury : 
but  to  every  Persian,  whether  high  or 
low,  the  mere  idea  of  any  State  inter- 
ference with  his  pipe  is  of  vital  im- 
portance.      If   a   Persian  is    hungry, 
thirsty,  or  in  any  way  sorry  for  him- 
self, he  applies  to  his  kalian  for  com- 
fort ;  if  he  wishes  to  make  merry,  it 
is  quite  as  much  to  the  kalian  as  to 
the  wine-cup  that  he  turns ;  in  short, 
if  we  want  to  realise  the  Persian  view 
of  tobacco,  we  can  best  parallel  it  in 
England  by  recalling  the  bread-riots 
of  the  present  century.     The  sale  of 
the  tobacco  concession  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  job  of  the  Stock 
Exchange;    to    the  native   politician 
(and  in  Persia  in  these  matters  every 
one  is   a   politician)   it    appeared  no- 
thing  more   or  less  than  a  miserable 
swindle  on  the  part  of  England.     At 
Teheran  there  are  never  wanting  rival 
diplomatists  to  put  the  dots  on  our  i's ; 
and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Government  must  needs   take   pains, 
not  to  repudiate,  but  actually  to  identify 
itself  with  the  matter.     Small  wonder 
then  that  at  one  time  the  life  of  every 

_  * 

European  seemed  in  jeopardy.  I  have 
myself  seen  recently  an  Englishman 
who  was  in  Meshhed  when  the  outbreak 
took  place ;  he  and  the  few  other 
Europeans  in  the  town  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  for  three)  days  in  the 
Governor's  palace,  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  Competent  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  by  this  business  we  have 
at  one  stroke  destroyed  the  work  of 
twenty  years'  patient  labour,  wherein, 
by  diplomacy  and  fair  dealing,  good 
relations  between  England  and  Persia 
have  been  built  up. 
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In  spite  of  difficulties,  however,  Mr. 
BlundeU's  tentative    researches    suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  remarkable 
results,  an  account  of  which  he  read 
before  the  recent  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists in  London.     First  of  all  he  has 
cleared  up  one  important  point  which 
hears  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true 
character   of  the  platform.     This,  as 
has  been  said,  is  a  three-sided   con- 
struction  projecting   into   the   plain, 
having  as  its  background  the  hill-face 
in  which  are  hewn  three  rock  tombs 
and  a  water-tank;    upon   it  are  the 
remains   of   at   least    seven   different 
buildings,  besides  the  noble  porch  with 
the  four  colossal  winged  bulls  which 
was  constructed   by  Xerxes.      These 
buildings  are  as  follows : — the  hall  of 
Xerxes,  of   which   the  columns,  still 
standing   to    a    considerable   number 
down  to  comparatively  recent   times 
(now  reduced   to  thirteen),  gave  for- 
merly   the     name    to    Persepolis    of 
Chehil    Minar   (forty    pillars),  where 
the   Great    King     probably    sat     in 
audience   and    held    his    levees ;    the 
palace  of  the  same  king  ;  the  palaces 
of  Darius   and   of  Artaxerxes ;    two 
edifices   of    which   the   authorship   is 
unknown;    and  the   magnificent  hall 
of    a   hundred    columns,   which  was 
partially  cleared    by   the  excavations 
of  Ferhad  Mirza  in  1878  ;  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Curzon,  who 
thinks  that  this  hall  was  erected  by 
Darius  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  similar  building  did  later  for  his 
son,  that   is   to   say,  as  throne-room 
and  hall  of  audience.     We  have  then 
at  Persepolis,    so   far  as  can    be  at 
present  ascertained,   a    collection    of 
palaces  and  throne-rooms,  all  appar- 
ently   connected      with     ceremonial 
functions,    and     in     the     immediate 
proximity  of  the  royal  tombs.  Within 
a  very  short  distance  is  the  gorge  of 
the  Polvar  river,  in  which  can  still  be 
traced  the    remains    of    the    city  of 
Istakhr,  which  was  contemporary  with 
it.     This   was    evidently  the   actual 
mercantile  centre  of  the  district ;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  had  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis  any  connection 


with  the  city  ?     Was  the  platform  the 
fortified  rock-citadel  of  the  capital,  or 
were    these     buildings     merely    the 
suburban    residences    of    the    kings, 
like  the  palaces  which  the  Shahs  of 
the    Kajar  dynasty  have  erected    in 
such     profusion      outside     Teheran? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plain  of 
Mervdasht,  in  which  Persepolis  stands, 
was  in  former  times  thickly  inhabited. 
Not  two   centuries  ago   it  contained 
over  eight  hundred  villages  ;  and  at 
the     time     when      the     Akhaemenid 
power  was  at  its  height,  and  their 
capital  was  situated  here,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plain 
must  have  been  numerously  peopled. 
In    these    circumstances    we    should 
expect  to  find  traces  of  occupation  in 
the  plain   around   the  platform,  and 
some   sort  of  fortification  protecting 
it.     A  little  to  the  south-west  of  the 
platform  stood,  at  the  time  of  Herbert's 
visit,  a  single  tall  column  in  perfect 
preservation ;    this    has    since    disap- 
peared, but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
a  small  excavation  on  this  point  would 
reveal    an   Akhaemenid    construction. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  writing  shortly  be- 
fore our  era,  describes  Persepolis  as 
a  citadel  and  palaces  surrounded  with 
three  walls  covered  with  battlements, 
of    which    he    gives    the    respective 
heights  as  twenty-seven,  fifty-four,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  feet  respectively, 
the  innermost  wall  being  the  highest. 
The    other    details    which    he    gives 
correspond  fairly  well  with  the  actual 
remains,  such  as  the  "  Royal  Mountain ' ' 
on  the  east  side  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  ;  and  the  passage 
concludes,  "  In  this  citadel  were  many 
lodgings,  both  of  the  King  and  of  his 
Generals,    of  very  costly  equipment, 
and  treasuries  well  contrived  for  the 
guarding    of    money."       The     great 
difficulty    in     accepting      Diodorus's 
narrative  has  always  been  the  three- 
fold wall;   the  apparent   absence    of 
any    remains    of    this  has  led  some 
critics  to  discredit  the  attribution  of 
the  whole  monument,  and  to  imagine 
a  true  Persepolis  existing  elsewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  absence 
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of  remains  proves  nothing ;  the  main 
portion  of  such  walls  would  certainly 
have  been    constructed    of    unbaked 
bricks,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  a 
modern    Persian  village  to   see   how 
such  a  construction,  once  allowed  to 
fall  into  disrepair,  easily  resolves  itself 
into  its  original    mud.      If    the    de- 
scription  of  Diodorus's    fortifications 
sounds  fanciful,  we  have  only  to  turn 
to  Susa,  where  the  French  excavations 
have  revealed   an    elaborate  plan  of 
walls  of  circum valla tion,  which  might 
easily  be    held    to    account    for    the 
historian's  fancy.  Now  on  the  4i  Royal 
Mountain "     behind     the     platform, 
where  the  ascent  is  not  very  steep  and 
where  some  defence  would  consequently 
be  needed,  Ker  Porter  had  in  1820 
discovered    the  traces  of   mud    walls 
and  towers  following  the  line  of  the 
platform.      I    myself    was    perfectly 
able  to   trace  here   what  seemed   to 
have  been  a  wall  of  mud  bricks  now 
decomposed,  and  which  apparently  at 
the  north   end   had   continued   right 
along  the  platform  in  the  form  of  a 
parapet;    here    the  mound   had  been 
opened,  and   in  the  cutting    I  could 
distinctly  follow  the  courses  in  which 
the  bricks  had  lain ;  but  even  if  this 
was  a  wall,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  dated  from  Akhremenid 
times.      Mr.    Blundell,  however,  has 
satisfactorily  settled  the  question.    He 
was  led  to  his  discovery  by  a  curious 
observation.     The  spring-time  in  this 
part  of  Persia  is  characterised  by  an 
extraordinary  wealth  of   vegetation; 
wherever  nature  has  the  smallest  en- 
couragement, she  covers  even  the  most 
unpromising  soil  with  a  perfect  carpet 
of   herbage   and  flowers.      Amid  the 
vegetation  around  the  platform,  Mr. 
Blundell  noticed  that  a  series  of  scars, 
as  it   were,  were   left  comparatively 
bare  of  grass  or  flowers ;  these  scars 
were  perfectly  even  and    regular  in 
character,   and   seemed    to    follow   a 
definite  design.     Digging  down  below 
them,   he  soon   came    upon    massive 
constructions  of  concrete  and  founda- 
tion stones  which  seemed  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  character  of  masonry  as 


the  buildings  on  the  platform,  and  to 
be  capable  of  bearing  an  immense 
superstructure  of  mud  bricks.  Follow- 
ing out  this  happy  discovery,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  trace  the  complete 
system  of  the  Persepolitan  fortifica- 
tions, with  bastions,  entrance,  and 
guard-towers  complete.  Here  then 
were  the  lines  of  Diodorus's  citadel, 
and  here  probably  the  barracks  of  the 
men  and  the  lodgings  of  the  generals 
who  guarded  the  treasuries  which  he 
describes. 

At   the   south-west   corner    of  the 
platform  stands  the  small  half-buried 
palace    which    has     been     variously 
ascribed,  from  the  inscription  on  its 
stairway,  to  Artaxerxes  III.,  and  from 
its   neighbourhood   to   the  palace  of 
Darius,  to  the  house  of  the  women,  or 
harem,  of  that  monarch.     Adjoining 
this  Mr.  Blundell  found  a  large  open 
court,  with  a  double  row  of  pillars  at 
one  end,  and  paved  with  a  beautiful 
flooring  of  cement  painted  a  rich  red 
colour.     This  cement  resembles  more 
than  anything  else  that  painted  stucco 
which  is  used  at  Pompeii ;  it  seems 
to   have    been   a    favourite    form  of 
flooring   at   Persepolis,  for    I  myself 
found  traces   of    it   in    the   so-called 
harem   of   Darius,  and  Mr.  Blundell 
found  part  of  a  similar  pavement  in 
the  palace    of    Darius,   and    of    one 
coloured  a  cobalt  blue  from  beside  the 
porch  of   Xerxes.     Probably  such  a 
system  was  reserved  for  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of   a  building,  though 
the   habit    of    laying    down    carpets 
(which  we  know  existed  then),  and  of 
removing  the  shoes,  would  minimise 
the  possible  damage  done  in  walking 
on  so  fragile  a  material.    That  painted 
stucco  floors  were  used  in  antiquity 
we   know,   from    Mr.   Petrie's  recent 
discoveries    at    Tell    el   Amarna     in 
Egypt  (about   B.C.   1460).     It  would 
appear    that    even    the    Greeks   had 
adopted   the  practice,  that  is,  if   we 
accept   one  reading  of   a  passage  in 
Pliny.       In    mud    constructions  this 
material  would  naturally  suggest  it- 
self  for  the  floors,  and    would  thus 
offer  a  promising  field  for  the  deco- 
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rative  instinct  so  abundantly  displayed 
on  every  available  space  in  these 
buildings.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  sculptured  pavement  of  Assur- 
banipal  in  the  British  Museum  to  see 
how  in  Assyria,  the  real  mother  of 
Persian  art,  a  carpet  pattern  had  been 
applied,  centuries  before  Persepolis,  to 
an  actual  marble  floor.  Mr.  Blundell 
also  found  one  fragment  of  another 
kind  of  pavement,  which  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  the 
earliest  piece  of  mosaic  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  represents  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  art  than  any  yet  known. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  concrete,  into 
the  upper  surface  of  which  coloured 
pebbles  have  been  set,  and  the  whole 
has  then  been  ground  down  to  an 
even  polished  surface.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  stage  of  mosaic  work ;  the 
next  improvement  would  be  to  prepare 
the  smooth  tessera  before  setting  them, 
then  to  arrange  them  in  a  pattern  ; 
this  last  is  exactly  the  opus  Signinum, 
which  is  the  simplest  form  as  yet 
found  in  Greek  or  Boman  buildings. 
Now  it  is  known  that  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  mosaic  probably  did  not  reach 
Greece  or  Italy  until  the  third  century 
before  our  era,  and  was  then  imported 
from  the  East,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  But 
hitherto  no  evidence  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  East  of  any  system 
of  paving  which  can  have  prompted 
the  idea;  now  for  the  first  time  we 
have  a  clue,  and  with  further  ex- 
cavations we  may  yet  find  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  mosaic  pavements 
in  Persia. 

The  wealth  of  colour  in  these 
palaces  must  have  been  gorgeous,  with 
their  painted  floors,  their  gaudy  tapes- 
tries, and  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
such  as  Ezekiel  tells  us  were  in  the 
rooms  at  Babylon,  all  glowing  in  the 
clear  air  and  luminous  shadows  of  this 
wonderfully  dry  climate.  It  seems 
now  to  be  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  the  sculptures,  and  even  the 
architecture,  were  enriched  with  poly- 
chrome   ornament.       Several   of   the 


early  writers  who  visited  Persepolis 
have  declared  that  they  could  detect 
traces  of  gilding  and  colouring  on  the 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Texier  in 
1840  states  that  he  saw  gilding  on  the 
robes  of  the  king  and  blue  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  bas-reliefs ;  but  this 
assertion  has  not  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted. In  the  recent  expedition, 
however,  abundant  proof  has  been 
found  in  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Blundell  has  brought  back  some  of  the 
blue  paint  which  he  found  upon  buried 
reliefs,  and  part  of  a  pilaster  which  he 
dug  up  in  the  large  tumulus  behind 
the  palace  of  Darius,  showing  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  colour  in  the  flu  tings, 
laid  upon  a  prepared  gesso  applied  to 
the  surface.  More  than  this,  he  found 
in  the  court  of  one  of  the  palaces  an 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  scroll 
moulding  of  a  vivid  blue  silicate  of 
copper,  evidently  intended  for  inlaying, 
and  also  a  piece  of  copper  enamel  in  a 
raw  state,  apparently  for  melting  and 
laying  on.  I  also  in  1887  had  found 
a  piece  of  ordinary  gypsum  stucco  in 
the  porch  of  Xerxes,  with  a  moulding 
on  the  face  and  coated  with  a  green 
and  yellow  colour.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  both  inlaying  and  painting 
in  various  colours  on  stucco  were  here 
employed  ;  probably  in  most  cases,  as 
in  the  present  day,  as  a  revetment,  or 
facing,  for  the  surface  of  the  humble 
but  useful  material  of  crude  brick.  If 
we  wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 
the  scheme  of  colours  must  have  been, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  splendid 
frieze  of  the:  archer  life-guard  in 
enamelled  bricks  found  by  M.  Dieula- 
foy  at  Susa  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 
It  has  always  been  an  open  question 
whether  or  no  the  buildings  at  Perse- 
polis had  any  similar  ornamentation 
in  use.  This  too  has  now  been 
definitely  proved,  for  Mr.  Blundell 
found  on  the  platform  a  brick  which 
shows  on  the  surface  an  enamel  in 
two  colours,  green  and  yellow,  slightly 
decomposed,  but  still  perfectly  distin- 
guishable. Who  knows  but  what  we 
may  yet  get  from  the  tempting  tumulus 
on  the  platform,  or  even  from  Istakhr, 
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an  enamelled  frieze  which  may  rival 
that  of  Susa? 

The  great  hall  of  Xerxes  has  always 
been  a  crux  for  architects,  opinions  be- 
ing divided  as  to  whether  the  mighty 
forest  of  columns  was  enclosed  within 
a  wall  or  not.     Assuming  it  to  be  the 
tcUar,  or  reception-room,  of  the  king, 
it  was  urged  that  such  a  room  would 
be  as  open  as  possible  to  the  public 
view,  just  as  the  throne-rooms  of  the 
more  modern  Shahs  have  been  always 
arranged ;    the   amount  of    seclusion 
desirable   being   secured,   as    we    see 
from    the    description    of    a    similar 
building  at  Shushan  (Book  of  Esther,  i. 
5),  by  means  of  "  white,  green,  and 
blue  hangings  fastened  with  cords  of 
fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of   marble/'      In  further 
proof  of  this,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
series  of  drains  or  water-conduits  ran 
under  this  building  and  would  have 
intersected  such  a  walL    Mr.  Blundell, 
by  clearing  out  these  conduits,  has 
turned  this  very  argument  against  the 
theory  of  a  wall  into  one  in  favour  of 
it.    He  found  that  the  direction  taken 
by  the  conduits  in  every  case  points  to 
such  a  construction  ;  and  further,  by 
excavating  at  one  side  he  found  actual 
bricks  and  traces  of  the  foundations. 
In  one  of  the  angles  of  this  building 
was  a  large    chamber,   where,   amid 
masses   of    charcoal   from   the   burnt 
roof,  the  spade  revealed  the  only  relics 
which,  so  far  as   I   know,  have  yet 
come  down  to  us  of  the  actual  daily 
life   of   the   Fersepolitan  subjects  of 
the  Great  Kings  ;  bronze  nails  (prob- 
ably the  rafter-pins  from  the  roof),  an 
iron  axe-head,  a  large  terra-cotta  wine- 
jar  and  bowl,  and  a  bronze  cooking- 
pot  full    of    the    bones    of    animals. 
These  were  six  feet  down  in  a  large 


tumulus  which  also  gave  another  por- 
tion of  a  glazed  tile.  These  results  will 
naturally  not  be  considered  of  such 
importance  as  the  splendid  discovery 
of    M.    Dieulafoy ;    but    they  are  at 
least   of  sufficient    interest    to  show 
what  may  yet  be  done  when  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  adjoining   ground  has 
been  effected.     Mr.  Blundell  dug  also 
at  Pasargadse,  and  laid  bare  the  plan  of 
a  highly  interesting  edifice  evidently 
of     the    Akhsemenid    period.       This 
site,  and  that  of  the  Murghab  plain, 
should  .both  be  included  in  any  such 
scheme.      There   is   moreover  still  a 
great  deal  to  do  before  the  work  of 
casting  all  the   necessary    sculptures 
can  be  considered  complete.     Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  before  any  great 
lapse  of  time  the  requisite  means  will 
be  found  for  carrying  these  obviously 
desirable  schemes  into  operation  ?  Eng- 
lishmen are  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  leave  to  excavate  in 
the  countries   nearer   home ;   and  in 
those  countries  the  action  of  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  fortunately  ren- 
ders this   every  day   less  necessary; 
whereas   here  at  Persepolis  are  dis- 
coveries to  be  had  almost  for  the  ask- 
ing. The  expense  would  not  be  great ; 
the  whole  cost  of  the  two  expeditions 
of   M.   Dieulafoy   amounted   to  only 
£2,100.      At   Susa  Englishmen  were 
first  in  the  field  and  have  lost  their 
chance ;    at  Persepolis,   according  to 
the  unwritten  etiquette  of  exploring 
and  excavation,  we  are  at  present  in 
possession.       It     devolves    therefore 
upon  us,  equally  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  carry  the 
business    through    to    a   satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Cecil  Smith. 
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Thebe  might  be  a  worse  occupation 
for  some  proficient  in  the  lighter  kind 
of   critical    or    miscellaneous   writing 
than  the  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  opin- 
ions and  sayings  which,  in  other  than 
Herodotean  sense,  it  is  not  now  lawful 
to    titter    concerning  certain   famous 
writers.     Landor  would   come  in  for 
a     good    share    of    that   list.      That 
the  critics  admire  the  author  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations  and  that  the 
public  does  not ;  that  he  is  an  example 
of  classical  as  opposed  to  romantic  writ- 
ing ;  that  he  will  dine  late,   but  that 
the  room  will  be  well  lighted  and  the 
guests  select ;  that    he  was  partly  a 
philosopher  and   partly  a   schoolboy; 
that  he  was  like  Boythorn ;    that  he 
was  not  like  Boythorn  ;  that  he  was  a 
better  writer  of  ornate  prose  than  De 
Quincey;  that  he  was  not  so  good  a 
writer  of  ornate  prose  as  De  Quincey  : 
these  and  a  good  many  other  things 
require  no  more  saying.     If  they  are 
said,  let  us  by  all  means  take  off  our 
hats  to  them  as  the  French  wit  did  in 
similar   case;  but   let  us   not   repeat 
them,  if  we  can  help  it.  The  illustration 
of  the  dining-room  especially,  though 
it  be  Landor' s  own,  is  a  most  treach- 
erous one.    It  necessarily  begets  in  the 
quoter  a  secret  sense  that  he  is  one  of 
the  select  guests,  that  the   room  has 
been  lighted  for  him  at  the  late  and 
sacred   hour.      The   contrast,  too,   of 
philosopher   and  [&choolboy    is    to   be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  like  all 
such  theories,  which  are  for  the  most 
part,  if  not   universally,  as  delusive 
as  they  are  tempting  and  as  barren  as 
they  are  facile. 

1  1.  Imaginary  Conversations,  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor :  edited  by  C.  G.  Crump,  in 
six  volumes.     London,  1891. 

2.  Poems,  Dialogues  in  Verse,  and  Epi- 
grams, by  Walter  Savage  Landor :  edited  by 
C.  G.  Crump,  in  two  volumes.  London, 
1892. 


It  is  an  interesting,  though  perhaps 
in  some  little  degree  an  idle,  question 
to  enquire  whether  that  popularity,  at 
least  that  real  popularity  which  the 
critics  prophesy  and  implore  for  Landor 
will  ever  come.  If  it  be  coming  it 
ought  to  come  now,  for  Mr.  Crump's 
eight  volumes  leave  none  of  the  old 
excuses  open  to  the  slippery.  It  was 
true,  till  this  edition  appeared,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  get  at  Landor's  work. 
John  Forster's,  which  is  still  the 
only  complete  or  nearly  complete 
edition  of  Landor's  entire  writings, 
was  decidedly  cumbrous  and  not  very 
comely;  nor  is  it  any  longer  to  be 
easily  or  cheaply  bought.  Mr.  Crump's 
edition  is  cheap,  handsome,  handy,  and 
generally  desirable.  He  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  giving  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  numerous  various 
readings,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
quarrel  with  his  own  introduction  and 
notes,  which  are  not  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing kind  now  brought  once  more  into 
fashion.  If  people  will  not  now  read 
Landor,  there  must  be  something  in 
him  which  does  not  easily  let  itself  be 
read  by  the  general,  and  which  is 
only  to  be  forgiven  by  the  real  student 
of  letters. 

In  no  purely  critical  disquisition  on 
Landor  can  it  be  now  necessary  to  say 
very  much  about  his  life.  It  is  rather 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Colvin  did  not  prefix  a 
short  biography  to  his  excellent  selec- 
tion in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series,  a 
selection  which,  while  it  may  have 
made  Landor  better  known  in  a  way, 
has  also,  I  suspect,  acted  and  will  act 
as  a  bar  to  his  being  known  in  his 
complete  works.  He  came  of  War- 
wickshire folk,  affluent  and  respect- 
able, and  he  was  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  entail.  I  fear,  that  to  call 
things  by  their  plain  names,  he  was 
but  an  ill-conditioned  youth.     He  ap- 
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pears  to  have  behaved  at  Rugby  like  a 
kind  of  Guy  Livingstone  whose  forte 
should  have  been  scholarship  rather 
than  flirting,  though  Landor  was  a  bit 
of  a  flirt  too  in  his  way.  Having  gone 
up  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  was 
sent  down,  before  he  had  been  in  resid- 
ence a  year,  for  firing  into  another 
man's  windows.  There  is  nothing  very 
awful  in  that  for  an  undergraduate, 
and  I  have  known  it  done  by  persons 
of  great  excellence.  But  Landor  did 
not  make  the  matter  better  by  equivo- 
cating when  charged  with  the  crime ; 
or  by  excusing  himself  on  the  plea 
that  the  recipient  of  his  shot  was  a 
"Tory  who  entertained  servitors"; 
or  by  rejecting  all  overtures  of  re- 
storation, like  a  sulky  child.  That 
his  escapade  brought  him  into  diffi- 
culties with  his  father  involves  no 
discredit  to  either  side ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  officers  of  the  Warwickshire 
Militia  threatened  to  resign  their  com- 
missions in  a  body  if  he  received  one, 
is  more  questionable,  even  though  the 
alleged  cause  was  merely  the  violence 
of  the  young  man's  political  opinions. 
Of  the  intercessions  of  a  fair  Miss 
Lyttelton  for  him,  and  of  his  wander- 
ings in  Wales,  of  his  foregatherings 
with  Ianthe  (that  is  to  say  Jane)  and 
lone  (that  is  to  say  Miss  Jones),  of  bis 
coming  into  his  property  and  his  volun- 
teering to  Spain,  of  his  difficulties  with 
the  English  representatives  there,  and 
his  exchange  of  his  inheritances  in 
Warwickshire  for  a  wilderness  in 
Wales,  there  is  no  room  to  speak  here. 
Yet  one  of  his  Welsh,  friendships, 
that  with  the  Aylmer  family,  cannot 
be  passed  in  silence,  for  it  resulted  in 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  lines  in  the 
world's  poetry.  He  married,  in  1811, 
a  girl  sixteen  years  younger  than  him- 
self, and  one  cause  of  their  subsequent 
dissensions  seems  to  have  been  her 
habit  of  reminding  him  of  the  differ- 
ence. But  his  marriage  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  troubles  at  Llanthony ; 
though  his  troubles  at  Llanthony  may 
have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  those 
of  his  marriage,  by  substituting  exile 
and  wandering  with  no  very  abundant 


means  for  the  easy  affluent  life  which 
the  bride  may  have  promised  herself* 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  for  any 
one  to  behave  more  foolishly  than  Lan- 
dor did  at  Llanthony.  That  he  bur- 
dened the  estate  heavily  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  it,  and  then  wasted 
money  on  its  improvement  till  he  was 
all  but  ruined,  is  nothing.  That  is 
the  usual  fate  of  men  of  letters  when 
they  take  to  managing  estates.  It  is 
less  pardonable  that  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  quarrel  with  everybody,  the 
bishop,  the  judges,  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, his  tenants  and  their  lawyers, 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  almost  too 
complimentary  to  call  childish.  I  at 
least  cannot  see  anything  engaging  in 
a  man  of  ripe  age,  who,  when  the 
bishop  had  left  a  letter  unanswered, 
magnificently  remarks,  "  God  alone  is 
great  enough  for  me  to  ask  anything 
of  twice  ; "  who  avails  himself  of  the 
formal  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
to  present  personally  an  attorney  and 
tax-surveyor  who  had  offended  him, 
and  who,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  after  this  exploit  declined  to 
put  him  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  pesters  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
do  so  and  winds  up  by  saying  that 
he  "  will  now  never  accept  anything 
that  can  be  given  by  ministers  or 
chancellors."  This  sort  of  thing, — this 
sort  of  cross  between  imitation-Quix- 
otry and  th,e  heroics  of  a  Frenchman 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  tribune — is  too 
petty  to  be  even  amusing,  and  too  silly 
to  be  even  pitiable. 

Before  long  however  he  was  duly 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices. 
He  fled  the  country  under  stress  of 
both  civil  and  (for  he  had  thrashed 
one  of  his  foes)  criminal  proceedings, 
and  from  1814  to  1835  lived,  save  for 
a  very  short  time,  abroad  and  chiefly 
at  Fiesole.  The  events  of  this  long 
stretch  of  his  life  were  much  the 
same  as  before  it  began,  and  ended  by 
serious,  and  ultimately  final,  quarrels 
with  his  wife ;  they  were  also  diversi- 
fied by  other  quarrels  with  his  neigh- 
bours, with  the  meek  if  astute  Italian 
authorities,    with    his    friends,    with 
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everybody.  When  the  final  rupture 
with  his  family  came  he  travelled  for 
some  time,  and  then  established  him- 
self at  Bath,  where  another  sojourn 
of  about  the  same  length  (1837-1858) 
was  abruptly  ended  by  another  quar- 
rel. The  painful  story  of  the  way  in 
which,  as  a  man  of  eighty-three,  he 
had  to  fly  from  England  once  more  in 
order  to  escape  the  results  of  an  action 
for  a  gross  libel  on  a  lady,  has  been 
told  with  somewhat  unintelligible 
reticence  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  rather 
more  clearly  by  Mr.  Colvin.  The 
last  stage  of  this  long  and  strange 
history  was  comparative  peace,  thanks 
chiefly  to  Robert  Browning.  Landor 
was  established  in  Florence  under 
proper  care,  the  breach  with  his  family, 
except  at  the  very  last  with  his  younger 
children,  proving  hopeless  \  and  spent 
his  last  lustrum  pretty  happily,  though 
he  suffered  from  some  of  the  inevit- 
able outrages  of  time.  He  died  on 
September  17th,  1864,  having  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  ninety.  It  is  a 
curious  but  necessary  postscript  to 
the  stormy  record  of  his  domestic  life 
that  almost  all  his  numerous  friends 
(even  those  with  whom  he  sometimes 
quarrelled)  describe  him  with  one  ac- 
cord as  possessing  one  of  the  kindest, 
the  most  generous,  and,  when  he  was 
not  in  one  of  his  furious  rages,  the 
gentlest  and  most  considerate  natures 
that  ever  man  had.  Nor  is  this  testi- 
mony in  the  least  limited  to,  or  con- 
ditioned by,  his  circumstances.  Just 
after  his  flight  from  Bath,  when  a 
comparison  of  his  condition  to  Lear's 
might  seem  not  extravagant,  much 
earlier  when  his  strength  was  unim- 
paired and  he  was  in  no  sense,  except 
for  his  own  follies,  an  object  of  pity, 
the  testimonials  are  quite  as  uniform, 
and  are  given  by  persons  of  the  most 
diverse  characters  in  every  respect. 
If  anybody  who  ever  really  knew 
Landor  disliked  him,  I  think  that  no 
literary  record  exists  of  the  dislike. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  reading  over  again 
Landor's  voluminous  poetical  work, 
to  decide  on  the  exact  reasons  which 
have,    with    the    large    majority    of 


readers,  relegated  it  to  the  upper 
shelf.  It  is  almost  never  bad  ;  it  is 
at  times  extremely  good.  The  famous 
passages  which  lighten  the  darkness 
of  Gebir  and  Count  Julian  are  unstaled 
in  their  attraction  by  any  custom. 
You  may  read  Rose  Aylmer  for  the 
hundredth  time  with  the  certain  effect 
of  that  "  divine  despair "  which  in- 
spires, and  is  inspired  by  only,  the 
greatest  poetry.  Dirce,  and  the  com- 
panion passage  which  Aspasia  sent  to 
Cleone,  are  equally  sure  of  their  own 
effect.  But  Landor  is  by  no  means 
obliged  to  rely  on  half  a  dozen  purple 
passages  like  these.  His  enormous 
total  of  verse,  which  if  printed  with 
the  usual  luxury  of  new  poetry  (a 
separate  page  for  even  the  smallest 
piece  and  not  more  than  twenty  lines 
or  so  of  the  longest  on  any),  would 
fill  volumes  by  the  dozen  or  score, 
never  for  long  fails  to  yield  something 
altogether  out  of  the  common.  From 
the  unequal  and  motelike  crowd  of  the 
Ian  the  trifles  to  the  long  "Hellenic  " 
and  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  pieces, 
the  same  rule  holds  good.  With 
Landor  you  can  never  read  long 
before  coming  to  the  "  flashing  words, 
the  words  of  light "  ;  and  the  light  of 
the  flash  is  always  distinct  and  not 
like  that  of  any  other  poetical  star. 
If  he  is  too  "  classical/ '  he  is  not 
more  so  than  many  poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  Jonson, 
whom  he  most  resembles,  and  whom, 
perhaps  from  a  vague  sense  of  like- 
ness, he  rather  undervalues  and  be 
littles.  His  quality,  from  its  intense 
peculiarity,  is  exactly  the  quality  which 
bribes  the  literary  student.  His  pas- 
sion is  not  unreal  ;  his  sense  of  beauty 
is  exquisite ;  his  power  of  expressing 
it  is  consummate  ;  and  yet  he  is  not, 
at  least  to  some  readers,  interesting 
as  a  whole.  They  have  to  gird  them- 
selves up  to  him ;  to  get  into  training 
for  him  ;  or  else  to  turn  basely  to  the 
well-known  pieces  and  re-read  (he  did 
not  like  "  re-read,"  by  the  way,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  allowed  us 
to  "  relege")  these  only. 

The  reasons  of    this  are  probably 
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reasons  of  combination.  Landor  has 
accumulated  different  and  even  con- 
tradictory claims  to  the  honour  of 
remaining  unread,  in  a  fashion  which 
might  seem  to  be  allowable  in  one 
whose  quest  after  unpopularity  was 
so  ostentatiously  intentional.  The 
very  scholarly  poets  are  usually  rather 
scant  producers ;  he  is  enormously 
voluminous.  The  dealers  in  epigrams 
and  short  lyrics  rarely  attempt  long- 
breathed  poems ;  Landor  by  turns  rains 
epigram  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
sense)  with  the  copiousness  of  a  whole 
anthology,  and  pours  out  a  steady 
stream  of  narrative  or  dramatic  stud 
with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  Spenser. 
Those  two  stout  volumes,  crammed 
with  poems  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  are 
full  of  delight  for  the  few  who  really 
like  to  read  poetry.  Let  us  permit  our- 
selves Sortes  Landoriance  and  open  one 
of  the  pair  without  even  looking  to  see 
which  it  is.  We  open  on  Dry  Sticks, 
certainly  not  a  promising  place  to 
open,  and  find  these  verses  : 

Tis  pleasant  to  behold 
The  little  leaves  unfold 

Day  after  day,  still  pouting  at  the  sun, 
Until  at  last  they  dare 
Lay  their  pure  bosoms  bare — 

Of  all  these  flowers,  I  know  the  sweetest 
one. 

Quite  trifling  verses  perhaps,  but  as- 
suredly not  written  in  a  quite  trifling 
style.  You  may  open  a  hundred 
volumes  of  verse  as  they  come  fresh 
from  the  press  and  not  find  one  with 
that  style-mark  on  it.  Yet  somehow 
the  stoutest  devotee  of  style  may  be 
smitten  with  hideous  moments  of 
scepticism  when  reading  Landor.  Few 
men  in  our  days,  or  in  any  days  at 
all  near  them,  have  had  such  a  faculty 
of  embalming  in  the  selfsame  amber 
beautiful  things,  things  presentable, 
and  things  absolutely  trivial  and  null. 
All  the  defects  of  the  classical  and 
"  marmoreal "  style  are  perceived  when 
we  come  to  such  a  thing  as  this, 

Better  to  praise  too  largely  small  deserts 
Than  censure  too  severely  great  defects. 

That  has  most  eminently  the  fault 


of  phrase-making.  It  is  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  even  what  is  true  in  it  is 
worth  saying,  and  it  is  a  greater  ques- 
tion still  whether  the  larger  part  of  it 
is  not  false.  It  is  moreover  especially 
liable  to  the  pitiless  treatment  to 
which  Thackeray  subjected  another 
aphorism  of  the  same  kind.    Why  not, 

Better  to  praise  too  largely  great  deserts 
Than  censure  too  severely  small  defects  ? 

Or, 

Better  to  praise  too  scantly  great  deserts 
Than  censure  over  mildly  small  defects  t 

Or  in  short  a  dozen  other  truisms  or 
paradoxes  or  what  not  of  the  same 
easy  kind  ?  It  is  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  the  "  classical "  form  that  it  adapts 
itself  with  the  most  delusive  submis- 
siveness  to  almost  any  matter.  The 
opposite  style  (call  it  romantic,  rococo, 
or  what  you  will)  is  at  least  saved  from 
this  exasperating  liability  ;  and  when 
Herrick  or  Donne  is  not  superlatively 
good,  the  one  or  the  other  is  frankly 
bad. 

If  we  turn  from  Landor's  shorter 
poems  to  his  longer  we  shall  find,  in 
different  matter  and  in  different  mea- 
sure, the  same  merits  and  the  same 
defects.  The  poet  with  whom  it  is 
perhaps  most  natural  to  compare  him 
is  Mr.  William  Morris.  It  is  indeed 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  who 
knows  the  two  not  to  think  of  the 
Hellenics  and  the  Acts  and  Scenes  when 
he  reads  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
and  the  Earthly  Paradise.  Nor  is  it  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  separate  the 
comparative  merits  and  defects  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Morris  cannot  pretend  to 
Landor's  dignity,  precision,  and  last- 
ing certainty  of  touch.  He  abounds 
in  surplusage  ;  he  is  often,  if  not  ex- 
actly slipshod,  loose  and  fluid;  his 
singing  robe  is  not  girt  up  quite  tight 
enough,  and  he  tends  to  the  garrulous. 
But  he  is  always  interesting ;  he  has 
the  gift  of  story,  he  carries  us  along 
with  him,  and  the  journey  is  always 
easy  and  sometimes  exciting.  LMidor, 
though  nearly  if  not  quite  as  voluble 
as  the  later  poet,  has  an  air  of  the  ut- 
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most  economy,  proportion,  and  rigour. 
His  phrase,  if  sometimes  rather  long, 
is  screwed  to  concert-pitch ;  he  never 
apparently  babbles ;  there  is  a  show, 
however  modern  his  subject,  of  classi- 
cal severity  about  him.  Yet  Landor 
can  be  exceedingly  longwinded,  and 
does  not  often  succeed  in  being  very 
interesting.  Now  there  are  kinds  of 
literature,  especially  of  poetry,  in 
which  interest  is  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. But  I  can  hardly  conceive 
anyone,  except  in  the  way  of  paradox, 
maintaining  that  either  drama  or  nar- 
rative ranks  among  the  kinds  which 
possess,  and  sometimes  abuse,  this  au- 
gust and  dangerous  privilege. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Landor's 
voluminous     prose,     are     much     the 
same ;  especially  in  the  chief  division 
of  that  prose,  the  vast  aggregate  of 
the  Conversations,  into  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  throw  such  work  of  his  as 
was  not  verse,  while  as  has  been  seen 
even  his  verse-work  had  a  tendency  to 
assume   the  same  guise.      He  seems 
indeed  never   to  have  been  quite  at 
home  in  any  other.     Perhaps  he  can- 
not in  any    case  be  ranked  high  as 
a  critic;    but   his   exercises  in   that 
kind,  when  couched  in  conversational 
form,  are  at  any  rate  much  more  read- 
able than  the   so-called  criticisms   in 
the    eighth    volume   of    his    Works, 
which  are  either  desultory  jottings  in 
the   nature   of    annotations,    or   else 
worked  into  a  continuous  form  which 
is  stiff  and  lifeless.     In  fact  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  Landor  could  pos- 
sibly   have  succeeded  in  regular  his- 
tory  or  essay,  narrative  or  disquisi- 
tion.    His  egotism  (using  the  word  in 
no  unfavourable  sense)  was  so  intense 
that  only  the  egotistic  forms  of  litera- 
ture,  as    I    think    we   may   without 
unfairness  call  the  Conversation  and 
the  Letter,  really  suited  him.     And 
I  am    not    sure  that  the    Letter  did 
not   suit  him  even   better   than   the 
Conversation. 

He  himself  however,  preferred  the 
Conversation,  and  he  has  probably  left 
as  the  largest,  most  varied  and  most 
elaborate  collection  of  the  kind  in  exist- 


ence. Lucian  surpasses  Landor  as  much 
in  variety  of  literary  excellence  as  he 
excels  Plato  in  range  and  diversity  of 
subject ;     but     the    whole     bulk    of 
Lucian's  dialogues  would  not,  I  should 
think,    exceed,  if  it   would   equal,  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  the  size  whereof 
Landor's  fill  five.     Fontenelle  (who  for 
the  last  century,  and  perhaps  longer, 
has  been  too  much  undervalued)  falls 
into    a  lower  rank  than  any  of   the 
other  three,  while  Erasmus  (the  only 
fifth  to  be  set  beside  these)  is,  though 
greater   than   Fontenelle,  inferior    to 
Landor,  and  still  more  to  Plato  and 
Lucian,  in  literary  faculty.     In  some 
respects  Plato  of  course  stands  alone ; 
and  it  is  not  a  favourable  symptom  of 
Landor's   own  capacities  that  he  evi- 
dently  did   not   like  him.      Plato   at 
any   rate    is    the    first   of    all   those 
who  have  written  or  ever  will  write 
conversations.    The  only  counter  claim 
which  Landor  can  put  in  against  his 
superiority  in  dignity  of  matter  and 
in  mastery   of   style,   is  the   greater 
variety  of  his  own  subjects.     There  is 
indeed  one  other  claim  which  he  might 
urge,  though  it  is  an  illegitimate  one 
at  best,  the  fuller  revelation  of  person- 
ality.    We  know  from  the  works  that 
go  under  his  name  very  little,  hardly 
anything,  of  Plato.      From  the  next, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me  next  greatest, 
series  of  dialogues  we  know  a  good 
deal,  though   in   an   indirect  way,  of 
Lucian.     But  from  the  third  we  know 
almost  everything  of  Landor.     Given 
the    Conversations   as    the  authentic 
data,  and  such  things  as  early  troubles 
at  college,  an  unsatisfactory  marriage, 
ample   means,    uncongenial  surround- 
ings, foreign  residence,  and  the  like  for 
conjectural    assistance,    any    novelist 
who  knew  his  business  could  depict  the 
life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  almost 
exactly  as  it  happened. 

The  caution  of  the  author  to  the 
reader,  "  Avoid  a  mistake  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  writer  any  opinions  in  this 
book  but  what  are  spoken  under  his 
own  name,"  is  interesting  but  infan- 
tile. We  always  know,  we  always 
should  know  if  we  knew  nothing  else 
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about  him,  from  the  constant  presence 
of  a  common  and  unmistakable  form, 
when  Landor  is  putting  Landor1  s  opin- 
ions in  the  mouth  of  no  matter  who  it 
may  be.  If  this  to  some  extent 
communicates  a  charm  to  the  various 
and  voluminous  work  concerned,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  also  imparts 
a  certain  monotony  to  it.  Greek  or 
Roman,  medieval  or  modern,  political 
or  amatory,  literary  or  miscellaneous, 
.  the  Conversations  simply  convey  in 
stately  English,  the  soon  well  known 
and  not  exceedingly  fresh  or  wide 
ranging  opinions  of  the  author  on 
mundane  things,  with  occasional  and 
not  particularly  happy  excursions  into 
things  divine.  We  know  that  when 
any  person  of  the  other  sex,  especially 
if  she  be  very  youthful,  appears  she 
will  herself  deliver  sentiments  of  an 
amiable  but  rather  giggling  and  miss- 
ish  mixture  of  archness  and  inno- 
cence, while  the  interlocutor  who  more 
particularly  represents  Landor  will  ad- 
dress her  and  speak  of  her  in  the  style 
of  a  more  cultivated,  gentlemanly,  and 
gifted  Mr.  Tupman.  We  know  that  if 
politics  are  in  question,  especially  re- 
cent politics,  the  sentiments  of  a 
generous  but  republican  schoolboy 
will  equally  appear.  If  the  subject  is 
literature,  woe  to  any  one  who  speaks 
ill  of  Southey  or  good  of  Gifford.  Woe 
again  to  any  one  who  speaks  ill  of 
Milton  ;  but  let  nobody  speak  good  of 
him  except  in  the  particular  way  which 
is  satisfactory  to  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor. We  must  always  speak  well  of 
Dr.  Parr,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  ours  ; 
and  we  exchanged  scholarship  and 
politeness  with  him  when  Warwick- 
shire Militia  would  have  none  of  us. 
But  we  must  not  speak  ill  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  was  a  Tory  and  a 
churchman ;  for  he  was  a  Warwick- 
shire man  and  therefore  a  very  honest 
fellow.  Down  with  the  wretch  Pitt 
(against  whom  we  took  a  grudge  when 
we  knew  nothing  about  politics),  with 
the  ribald  Canning  (who  was  an  Ox-  [ 
ford  man  and  a  scholar  like  ourselves,  I 
but  very  successful  when  we  were  not  \ 
quite  that),  with  the  villain  George  the 


Third,  who  was  a  king  and  whose 
countenance  did  not  please  us.  We 
do  not  like  lords,  but  if  we  happen  to 
know  any  particular  lord  and  he  is 
polite  to  us,  or  has  pretty  daughters 
with  euphonious  names,  or  is  related 
to  or  connected  in  some  way  with  our 
own  family,  and  has  not  quarrelled 
with  us,  leb  us  speak  of  him  and  his 
with  a  sweet  and  rotund  mouth.  If 
anybody  dares  to  interfere  with  our 
comfort,  whether  at  Iianthony  or 
Fiesole,  in  Paternoster  Bow  or  else- 
where, let  us  attend  to  the  sacred  duty 
of  literary  justice  by  gibbeting  the 
fellow  in  as  Dantean  a  manner  as  we 
can  manage.  But  when  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  disturbing  kind  con- 
cerned, and  when  our  heart  is  full  (as 
it  very  often  is)  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  our  head  (as  it  generally 
is  when  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  inordin- 
ate heat)  full  of  the  great  wisdom  and 
the  stately  fame  of  the  ancients,  let  us 
write  with  that  pen  which  is  almost 
always  a  golden  one,  as  very  few  Eng- 
lishmen had  written  before  us,  and  as, 
hardly  one  has  written  since.  | 

I  hope  this*  summary  is  not  too* 
flippant ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  unjust.  An  easy  way  of 
justifying  it  would  be  to  go  through 
all  the  Conversations  and  characterise 
each  as  we  went.  It  would  cost  little 
trouble  :  it  would,  without  the  pains 
of  generalising  for  one  moment,  fill  up 
as  much  space  as  could  possibly  be 
allowed  by  the  most  indulgent  editor : 
and  it  would  save  at  least  some 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  Landor 
for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  reading 
more  of  him  than  Mr.  Colvin  has 
given.  I  do  not  wish  to  avert  a  single 
reader  from  Mr.  Colvin ;  but  I  should 
like  to  send  some  to  Landor  himself. 

The  Conversations  are  full  of  de- 
lightful things,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  fit  reader  to  attempt  them 
without  discovering  these  things.  Let 
the  subject  admit  of  any  description 
of  natural  scenery,  any  dream-scene 
(Landor*  s  dreams  are  very  nearly  if 
not  quite  unapproached),  any  passage 
dealing, with  the  greater  and  simpler 
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emotions,  any  reflection  on  the  sublime 
commonplaces  of  life,  and  Landor  is 
almost  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  does  not  matter,  it  never  with  him 
matters  much,  what  the  nominal  sub- 
ject is  ;  the  best  things  written  in 
connection  with  it  are  sure  to  be  fine 
and  may  very  likely  be  superb.  In 
the  "Pericles  and  Aspasia"  (which 
indeed  is  not  conversation  in  form  but 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  it),  in 
"The  Pentameron,"  in  many  of  the 
classical  dialogues,  and  in  not  a  few 
of  the  Literary  Men  the  author 
will  be  found  quite  at  his  best.  The 
famous  "Epicurus,  Leontium,  and 
Ternissa"  probably  shows  him  at 
almost  his  very  best,  and  at  very 
nearly  his  very  worst.  In  the  dia- 
logues of  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
I  should  say  (and  not  in  the  least 
because  I  generally  disagree  with  the 
political  views  there  expressed)  that 
he  is  at  his  very  worst.  For  politics 
is  after  all  an  eminently  practical 
science,  and  of  the  practical  spirit 
Landor  had  literally  nothing.  His 
only  plan  was  to  put  more  or  less 
odious  or  ridiculous  statements  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree,  to  mop  and  mow  at  them, 
or  to  deDounce  them  in  Ciceronian 
strains  of  invective.  The  infallible 
test  of  a  political  writer,  I  think,  is 
the  reflection,  "  Should  I  like  to  have 
this  man  on  my  side  or  not  1 "  For 
my  part  whenever  I  read  Landor  s 
political  utterances  I  say,  "Thank 
Heaven  !  he  is  on  the  other." 

The  dialogues  of  Famous  Women 
are  in  the  same  way  flawed  by  that 
artificial  and  namby-pamby  concep- 
tion of  the  female  character  which  has 
already  been  touched  upon  ;  while  the 
Miscellanous  Conversations  obviously 
defy  analysis  as  a  whole.  The  author 
has  left  nothing  better  than  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  long,  curious,  un- 
equal, but  admirable  "Penn  and 
Peterborough ; "  while  in  others  he 
sinks  almost  below  the  level  of  rational 
thought.  "Lord  Coleraine,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bloombury,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Swan  "  is 
fully   worthy   of   the   author    of  the 
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"  Examination.''  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  of  whom  "  The  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, Sir  Firebrace  Cotes,  Lady  G , 

and  Mr.  Normanby "  is  worthy. 
"  The  Emperor  of  China  and  Tsing-ti " 
is  probably  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
imitations  of  Montesquieu ;  and  on  at 
least  some  others  as  harsh  a  judgment 
would  have  to  be  passed  if  they  were- 
critically  judged  at  all. 

There  are  however  few  writers  on 
whom  it  must  be  more  repugnant  to 
any  lover  of  literature  to  pass  harsh 
judgments,  because  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  have  themselves  combined 
such  an  intense  love  for  literature 
with  such  noble  practice  in  it.  For/ 
the  two  things  are  by  no  means  always 
combined,  and  Wordsworth  is  far  from 
being  the  only  great  writer  who  may 
'be  said  to  have  had  a  very  lukewarm 
affection  for  any  writings  but  his  own. 
And  the  quality  of  production  is  in 
Landor's  case  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  peculiarity.  On  all  happy  occa- 
sions when  his  hand  is  in,  when  the 
right  subject  is  before  him,  and  when 
he  is  not  tempted  away  from  it  into 
the  indulgence  of  some  whim,  into  the 
memory  of  some  petty  wrong,  into  the 
repetition  of  some  tiresome  crotchet, 
he  manages  language  literally  as  a 
great  musician  manages  the  human 
voice  or  some  other  organ  of  sound. 
The  meaning,  though  it  is  often  noblet 
is  never%the  first  thing  in  Landor,  anq 
in  particular  it  is  quite  useless  to  go\ 
to  him  for  any  profound,  any  novel,', 
any  far-reaching  thought.  The  thought 
is  at  best  sufficient,  and  it  very  fre-  i 
quently  is  that ;  but  it  seldom  makes 
any  tax  upon  even  the  most  moderate 
understanding,  and  it  never  by  any 
chance  averts  attention  from  the 
beauty  and  the  finish  of  the  vesture 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  The  famous 
dreams  which  close  "The  Pentameron  M 
are  things  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tire.  Nowhere  else  perhaps 
in  English  does  prose  style,  while 
never  trespassing  into  that  which  is 
not  prose,  accompany  itself  with  such 
an  exquisite  harmony  of  varied  sound ; 
nowhere  is  there  such  a  complicated 
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and   yet   such   an   easily   appreciable 
scheme  of  verbal  music.     The  sense  is, 
as  has  been  said,  just  sufficient ;  it  is 
no  more  ;  it  is  not  in  itself  peculiarly 
arresting.     Although  the  sentiment  is 
heartfelt,  it  is  not  extremely  passionate. 
But  it  is  perfectly  and  exactly  married 
to  the  verbal  music,  and  the  verbal 
music  is  perfectly  and  exactly  married 
to  it.     Again,  it  is  a  whole ;  if  not 
perhaps  quite  flawless,  yet  with  flaws 
which  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
It  does  not  consist,  as  "  fine  "  writing 
too  often  does,  of  a  certain  number  of 
more  or  less  happy  phrases,  notes,  or 
passages  strung  together.     It  is,  as  I 
have  called  it  a  "  scheme  " ;  a  thing 
really  deserving  those  terms  from  the 
science  of  actual   music  which   have 
been    so    frequently    and     tediously 
abused  in  literary  criticism.    Moreover 
the  qualities  which  exist  pre-eminently 
in   this  and  other  great  passages  of 
Landor  appear  everywhere  on  smaller 
scales  in  his  prose.      It  is  never  safe, 
except  when  he  attempts  the  comic,  to 
sk ip  a  single  page.     Anywhere   you 
may  come  across,  in  five  words  or  in 
five    hundred,  the    great    Landorian 
phrase,      the      sentence      cunningly 
balanced   or  intentionally  and  deftly 
broken,   the  paragraph   built  with  a 
full   knowledge   of  the    fact    that    a 
paragraph   is  a   structure  and  not  a 
heap,  the  adjective  wedded  to  its  proper 
substantive,  not  indulging  in  unseemly 
promiscuity,     the    clause    proceeding 
clearly  and  steadily  to  the  expression 
of  the  thought  assigned  to  it.     What- 
ever  deficiencies    there    may    be    in 
Landor  (and,  as  has  been  and  will  be 
seen,  they  are  not  few)  he  is  seldom  if 
ever   guilty  of    the    worst    and    the 
commonest  fault  of  the  ornate  writer, 
a   superabundance  of  ornament.     Of 
his    two     contemporaries    who    tried 
styles   somewhat   similar  in  point  of 
ornateness,  Wilson  constantly  becomes 
tawdry,  while  De  Quincey  sometimes 
approaches      tawdriness.       Of     this, 
nearly    the  worst   of    literary    vices, 
Landor  was  constitutionally  almost  in- 
capable ;  and  his  models  and  methods 
had  converted  his  natural  inaptitude 
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into  a  complete  and  absolute  immunity. 
He  is  sometimes,  especially  in  his  fits 
of  personal  dignity  and  scorn,  a  little 
too  stately  for  the  subject, — the  jokes 
of  our  rude  forefathers  on  the  Castilian 
strut  may  recur  to  us.  He  is  alas! 
when  he  unbends  this  pride,  too  often 
clumsily  and  even  indecently  game- 
some. But  with  tawdriness,  even 
with  indulgence  in  literary  frippery, 
he  cannot  for  one  moment  be  charged. 
In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  in  this 
respect  only,  his  taste  was  infallible. 
His  good  angel  was  fatally  remiss  in 
its  warnings  on  many  points  wherein 
such  taste  is  concerned,  but  in  this 
never. 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  the 
particular  note  in  Landor  which  oc- 
casions these  discords   we   shall  find 
it  I  believe  in  a  quality  which  I  can 
only  call,  as  I  have  called  it,  silliness. 
There  are  other  great  men  of  letters 
who  have  as  much  or  even  more  of 
the  quality  of  childishness ;  but  that 
is  a  different  thing.     Lafontaine  and 
Qoldsmith  are  the  two  stock  examples 
of  childishness   in    literary   history; 
and  childish  enough  they  were,  almost 
inexcusably  so  in  life.     But  when  we 
find  them  with  pen  in  hand  we  never 
think  of  them   as   of   anything  but 
very  clever  men.     Landor   alone,  or 
almost   alone,    has   written    like   an 
angel  and  like  poor  Poll,  and  written 
like  both  at  once.     Hazlitt  was  quite 
as'  wrongheaded  as  Landor,  and  much 
more  bad-blooded.     Peacock  was,  at 
any  rate  in  his  earlier  years,  as  much 
the   slave  of  whimsical  crazes.    Cole- 
ridge was  as  unpractical.     His  own 
dear  friend  Southey  had    almost  as 
great   a  difficulty   in    adjusting    the 
things  and  estimates  of  the  study  to 
the  estimates  and  the  things  of  the 
forum.     De  Quincey  was  even  more 
bookish  and   unworldly.     But     even 
in  passages  of  these  men  with  which 
we  least  agree  we  do  not  find  posi- 
tive   silliness,    a   positive    incapacity 
to  take  the  standpoint  and  the  view 
of  a  full-grown  man  who  has  or  ought 
to   have  mingled   with    and    jostled 
against  the  things  of  the  world  and 
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of  life.    We  do  find  this  in  Landor. 
His  apologists  have    admitted    that 
he  was   always    more   or  less   of    a 
schoolboy ;  I  should  say  that  he  was  j 
always  more  or  less  of  a  baby. 

The   time-honoured   Norman    defi- 
nition of  a  man  is  "  One  who  fights 
and  counsels.1'     Landor  had  in  almost 
superabundant  measure  that  part  of 
man  which  fights ;  he  was  abnormally 
deficient  in   the  part  which  counsels. 
In  some  cases  where  taste  (of  certain, 
not  of  all  kinds),  scholarship,  poetic 
inspiration,  chivalry  (again  of  certain 
kinds),  and  the  like  could  supply  the 
place  of  judgment  and  ratiocinative 
faculty,  he  has  done  nobly,  even  with- 
out taking  into  account  that  match- 
less gift  of   expression  which   never 
deserts  him   for  long  together.     But 
in  any  kind  of  reasoning  proper  he  is 
as  an  infant  in  arms;   and  in   that 
faculty  which  (though  sometimes  it  be 
divorced  from  it)  comes  nearest  to  the 
ratiocinative,  the  faculty  of  humour, 
he  is  almost   as   defective.     Here   I 
know  there  is    great   difference   and 
discrepancy  between  those  who  should 
agree;  but  I  shall  boldly  avow  that 
I  think  Landor's  attempts   both   at 
humour  and  at  wit  for  the  most  part 
simply  deplorable,  as  deplorable  as  his 
idol  Milton's.     Some  persons  whom  I 
respect,  as  well  as  others  whom  I  do 
not,  have  professed  to  6ee  a  master- 
piece of  humour  in  The  Examination 
of   William    Shakespeare.      If    by    a 
majority  of    competent  critics  it    is 
admitted  that  it  is  such,  I  must   be 
a  heretic,  yet  at  least  a  heretic  who 
can  rejoice   in   Aristophanes    (whom 
Landor  did  not  wholly  like),  in  Lucian 
(in  whom  he  saw  much  banter  and 
some  wisdom  but  little  wit),  in  Rabe- 
lais (of    whom   he   knew   little    and 
whom  he  evidently  did  not  like  even 
so  much  as  he  liked  Aristophanes), 
in  Swift  (at  whom  he  is  always  gird- 
ing and  grudging),  in  Fielding  (whom 
be   seldom    or    never    mentions),    in 
rhackeray  (of  whom,  though  Landor 
*as  his  contemporary  and   survived 
lim,  I  think  as  much  may  be  said), 
ind  divers  others.     The  fact  is  that 


the  entire  absence  of  proportion  in 
matter,  so  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  excellent  sense  of  proportion  in 
style,  which  characterised  Landor  ap- 1 
pears  in  this  matter  of  the  humorous, 
not  perhaps  more  strongly  but,  more 
eminently  than  anywhere  else.  It 
was  not  that  humorous  ideas  did  not 
visit  him,  for  they  did;  but  he  did 
not  in  the  least  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  He  mumbles  a  jest  as  a 
bull-dog  worries  or  attempts  to  worry 
a  rat  when  he  is  set  to  that  alien  art. 
His  three  sets  of  models,  the  classics, 
the  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  Italians  (for  of 
French,  German,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  Spanish,  as  well  as  of  large  tracts 
of  English,  he  knew  but  little)  had 
each  in  them  certain  evil  precedent 
suggestions  for  a  jester.  Landor  with 
unerring  infelicity  seized  on  these, 
combined  them,  worked  them  fully 
out,  and  produced  things  very  terrible, 
things  which  range  from  the  concen- 
trated dreariness  of  the  Examination 
and  the  Conversation  between  Pitt  and 
Canning  to  the  smaller  fiashes-in-the- 
pan  of  joking  dulness  which  are 
scattered  about  his  writings  passim. 

Another  thing  which  is  extremely 
noticeable  about  Landor  is  the  mar- 
vellously small  difference  between  his 
poetry  and  his  prose.  Except  again 
Milton  (an  instance  ominous  and  full 
of  fear)  and  perhaps  Wordsworth,  I 
know  no  other  English  writer  of  the 
first  class  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
But  Landor  has  versified,  or  almost 
versified,  some  of  his  actual  conversa- 
tions, and  has  left  explicit  declaration 
that  not  a  few  of  his  poems  are  simply 
conversations  in  verse.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  verse  was  his 
amusement,  prose  his  serious  business  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  began,  and  for 
years  continued  to  write  nothing  but 
verse  for  publication  in  any  lasting 
form.  And  of  the  vast  stores  of  work 
(forty  or  fifty  thousand  lines  of  verse 
and  some  three  thousand  large  and 
closely-printed  pages  of  prose)  which 
remain  to  his  credit,  the  verse  might 
almost  always  be,  according  to  tbo  old 
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trick,  "unrhymed"  and  made  into 
prose  with  but  slight  alterations  ;  the 
prose,  with  certain  allowances  for 
greater  exuberance  and  verbosity,  in 
parts  might  with  hardly  greater  trouble 
be  arranged  into  Landorian  verse. 
The  sententious,  intense,  rhythmical 
phrase  is  the  same  in  both ;  the  poeti- 
cal intuition  of  sights  and  sounds,  and 
other  delights  of  sense,  is  not  more 
obvious  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
absence  of  continuous  logical  thought 
is  not  greater  here  than  there ;  the  re- 
moteness from  what  may  be  called  the 
sense  of  business  is  always  the  same, 
whether  the  syllables  in  a  line  be 
limited  to  ten  at  most,  or  may  run  on 
to  as  many  as  the  limits  of  the  page  will 
admit.  Although  he  was  conscious  of, 
and  generally  avoided  the  mistake  of  in- 
troducing definitely  poetic  rhythm  into 
prose,  it  is  astonishing  how  close  is 
the  resemblance  of  a  short  stave  of 
his  verse  to  a  sentence  of  his  prose. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  among  other  things, 
that  his  form  of  verse  is  as  compared 
with  that  of  others  a  rather  severe 
form,  while  his  prose  is,  compared 
with  that  of  others,  rather  florid.  It 
is  owing  to  this  that,  while  some  of 
the  very  happiest  efforts  of  his  verse 
have  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  ancient  epigram,  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  efforts  of  his  prose  have  in 
the  proper  sense  an  idyllic  character. 

And  so  we  have  in  Landor  an  almost 
unmatched  example  of  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  style  by  itself.  To  at- 
tempt once  more  to  narrow  down  the 


reasons  of  both,  I  should  say  that  they 
lie  in  his  having  had  nothing  particular 
to  say  with  a  matchless  faculty  for  say- 
ing anything.  When  the  latter  faculty 
is  exercised  sparingly  on  the  former 
defect,  we  often  get  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  literature.  The  writer's 
idiosyncrasy  is  not  too  hardly  pressed ; 
it  has  no  time  to  tire  us ;  the  freshness 
and  savour  of  it  remain  upon  our  pal- 
ate ;  and  we  appreciate  it  to  the  full, 
perhaps  indeed  beyond  the  full.  But 
when  the  thing  is  administered  in  larger 
and  ever  larger  doses  the  intensity  of 
the  flavour  palls  and  the  absence  of 
anything  else,  besides  and  behind  the 
flavour,  begins  to  tell.  Yet  at  his 
very  best,  and  taken  in  not  too  large 
quantities,  Landor  is  the  equal  of  all 
but  the  greatest,  perhaps  of  the  great- 
est themselves.  And  if,  according  to 
a  natural  but  rather  foolish  fashion, 
we  feel  at  any  time  inclined  to  regret 
that  he  lived  so  long  and  had  so  much 
time  to  accumulate  indifferent  as  well 
as  good  work,  let  us  remember  on  the 
other  hand  that  his  best  work  is  scat- 
tered over  »almost  every  period  of  his 
life,  except  the  very  last  and  the  very 
first,  and  that  the  best  of  it  is  of  a 
kind  worth  wading  through  volumes  of 
inferior  work  to  secure.  The  true 
critical  question  with  every  writer  is, 
"Could  we  spare  him?  Could  we 
do  without  him  f "  Most  assuredly,  if 
we  tried  to  do  without  Landor,  we 
should  lose  something  with  which  no 
one  else  could  supply  us. 
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In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  study 
of  Political  Economy  more  systemati- 
cally neglected,  or  are  the  principles 
of  that  science  more  ruthlessly  set  at 
nought,  than  in  Austria.  In  the 
Reichsrath,  when  the  Budget  is  under 
discussion,  there  is  quite  a  medieval 
ring  about  some  of  the  speeches ;  and 
men  gravely  propound  economic  here- 
sies which  would  have  been  scouted  as 
obsolete  in  England  a  century  ago. 
Yet  although  the  Austrians  ignore 
scientific  methods,  scoff  at  theories, 
and  regard  Malthusian  prophecies  as  a 
joke,  none  the  less  they  have  suc- 
ceeded where  we  have  failed ;  for  they 
have  solved,  successfully  too  on  the 
whole,  many,  of  the  problems  which 
are  still  puzzling  the  brains  of  our 
social  and  economic  reformers. 

A  strange  anomaly  surely,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  never  to  be  able  to  keep  quite 
abreast,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe;  it  is  always  either  lag- 
ging hopelessly  behind  its  neighbours, 
or  is  far  in  advance  of  them.  Its  finan- 
cial system,  and  its  system  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  are  both  in  their  way  glar- 
ing anachronisms :  the  former  is  a 
relic  of  the  selfish  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages ;  while  the  latter  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  of  that  dis- 
criminating generosity  which,  as  some 
believe,  will  be  the  characteristic  note 
of  the  future.  Austria  on  the  one 
hand  sacrifices  her  peasants  to  her 
landowners  :  she  taxes  the  food  of  the 
needy  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  ;  but, 
on  the  other,  she  provides  for  her  poor 
at  once  more  wisely  and  more  hu- 
manely than  any  other  nation.  She 
has  established  in  her  capital  at  least 
a  system  by  which,  distinguishing  be- 
tween sturdy  beggars,  confirmed  idlers, 
and  men  whom  temporary  misfortune 
has  reduced  to  want,  she  can  mete  out 


to  each  of  them  the  treatment  they 
merit.  She  has  done  more ;  she  has 
found  an  answer  also  to  that  most 
difficult  and  pressing  of  questions  : — 
what  can  be  done  for  the  aged  poor  1 

There  were  no  Poor-Laws  in  Austria 
until  the  year  1781,  when  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  caused  the  regulations  to 
be  enacted  which  bear  his  name,  and 
which  were  formed  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions.  By  this  law,  each 
town  or  district  was  obliged  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  the  temporarily 
destitute  among  its  population ;  to 
take  charge  of  the  invalids,  cripples 
and  idiots,  among  the  poor ;  and  in  a 
special  way  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
the  aged.  In  many  places  poorhouses 
(Armeninstitute)  wero  erected  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law ;  in  others  a 
sort  of  billeting-out  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants agreed  to  receive  into  their 
houses  one  or  more  paupers,  for  a 
length  of  time  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  rate  they  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  pay.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  system  is  the  force  with  which 
it  insists  that  the  very  end  and  aim 
of  the  existence  of  the  clergy  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor.  The  rich  laity  must 
give  their  money  to  their  destitute 
neighbours ;  but  the  clergy  must  give 
their  time,  their  thought,  their  energy. 
It  is  notable  that  in  the  districts 
(Salzburg,  for  example)  where  the 
priests  took  to  heart  the  Emperor's 
admonition,  and  devoted  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 
the  Church  even  to-day  retains  all  its 
old  influence  and  popularity.  Un- 
fortunately by  no  means  all  these 
clerical  guardians  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  responsibility  of  their 
position ;  and,  as  time  passed,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  many  altera- 
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tionfi  in  the  law  of  1781.  The  broad 
principle  of  the  system  it  established, 
however,  that  each  town  or  commune 
should  be  held  responsible  for  its  own 
population,  still  remains  the  basis  of 
all  Poor-Law  regulations  in  Austria. 
The  imperial  exchequer  is  under  no 
obligation  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  support  of  the  poor ;  although,  in 
case  of  unusual  distress,  it  may  make 
a  grant  to  any  particular  district,  or 
it  may  give,  or  lend,  money  for  a 
speciBed  purpose,  such  as  building  re- 
formatories or  hospitals.  Many  of 
the  provinces  and  large  towns  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  framed  for 
themselves  special  regulations  suited 
to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  their 
inhabitants.  Thus,  instead  of  one 
uniform  system,  there  are  now  several 
in  the  empire,  some  of  which  differ 
widely  from  others.  The  system  in 
force  in  Vienna,  although  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  perhaps  to  that  in 
Prague,  is  for  English  people  decidedly 
the  most  interesting. 

In  Vienna,  the  municipal  authorities 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of   all   the  inhabitants  of   the 
city;  with  regard  to  the  poor,  how- 
ever, they  delegate  their  duties  to  a 
regularly     constituted     Department. 
This     Department     administers     all 
the    municipal    charities,     and    has 
under     its    control     upward     of     a 
hundred    beneficent    institutions    of 
one  sort  or  another.     It  consists,  in 
addition  to  certain   paid   officials,  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Guard- 
ians of  the  Poor  who  are  elected  by 
the  rate-payers ;  and  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  Waisenvdier  a.nd  fifty- 
four  Waisenmiiiter.    These  latter,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  orphans,  as 
they  are  called,  are  appointed  by  the 
Burgomaster  for  the  special  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  young.     The  De- 
partment is  the  central  authority  to 
which  all  questions  relating  to  the  poor 
of  -the  city  as  a  whole  must  be  re- 
ferred ;  but  each  of  the  nineteen  dis- 
tricts,  into   which    Vienna  with   its 
suburbs   is    divided,  has  a   Board  of 
Guardians  of  its  own  for  the  regula- 


tion of  district  or  parochial  affairs. 
The  members  of  this  Board  are  elected 
by  the  rate-payers,  and  they  occupy 
a  most  important  position,  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  whole  relief- 
system  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  way  they  discharge  their 
duties. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Vienna  Poor-Law  is  its  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  three  classes, 
— the  young,  the  able-bodied,  and  the 
aged  or  feeble — into  which  the  pauper 
population  is  divided.     By  our  rough 
and  ready  method,  the  three  classes 
are  as  often  as  not  clubbed  together 
in  one  building,  and  subjected  in  many 
respects  to  the  same  treatment.    In 
Vienna,  however,  different  views  pre- 
vail both  as  to  expediency  and  hu- 
manity.    No  child   is   there,  in  any 
circumstances,  sent  to  a  workhouse. 
If  it  have  neither  parents,  nor  other 
relatives  who  can  provide  for  it,  it  is 
adopted  by  the  town,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  Waisenmiitter,  if  it  be  & 
girl,  or  of    a   Watsenvdter  if  a  boy. 
Now  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
Austria  with  regard  to  the  duties  of 
these  guardians  of  the  orphans.    To 
ensure  as  much  as  possible  a  personal 
sentiment   between    them    and  their 
charges,  no  one  guardian  may  adopt 
more    than    five    children.     For  the 
welfare  of  these  five,  however,  he  is 
personally  responsible.    He  must  visit 
them,  see  that  they  are  kindly  treated, 
•that  they  are  properly  fed,  clothed, 
and  taught ;  and  that  they  are  being 
fitted,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world,  and  to 
become  worthy  citizens.     In  the  year 
1889  the  town  of  Vienna  had  under 
its  care  nearly  seven  thousand  child- 
ren, of  whom  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  were  in  the  municipal  orphanages, 
twelve    hundred    and    thirty-five  in 
other  orphanages,  while  the  rest  were 
boarded  out  either  with  their  own  rela- 
tives, or  in  the  families  of  workmen 
living  in  the  country.     The  custom  is 
to  board  the  children,  while  they  are 
very  young,  in  families ;  and  to  trans- 
fer them  into  the   orphanages  when 
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the  time  comes  for  more  careful  train- 
ing and  supervision  than  it  is  possible 
to  secure  for  them  while  they  are 
scattered  about  the  country  side.  A 
child  in  an  orphanage  costs  79.96 
kreuzer  (about  Is.  3d.)  a  day,  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  considering  that  in  the 
workhouse  a  man  costs  only  50.13 
kreuzer.  Eight  florins  a  month  is 
paid  for  each  of  the  infants  who  are 
boarded  out. 

Considerable  trouble  is  taken  to 
prevent  any  stigma  being  attached  to 
these  •  children  on  account  of  their 
destitute  condition.  They  are  neither 
called  paupers,  nor  are  they  regarded 
in  the  light  of  paupers.  Many  of 
them  attend  the  national  schools 
(VoGs88chule),  where  they  mix  with 
their  companions  upon  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  equality.  In  these 
schools  they  are  supplied  with  books 
free  of  charge :  special  scholarships 
are  offered  for  their  competition ;  and 
any  child  who  shows  signs  of  unusual 
talent  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
cultivating  it.  The  University,  even, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  public  opinion 
upon  this  point ;  and  in  its  statute- 
book  there  stands  a  decree  admitting 
the  sons  of  pauper  parents  to  all 
lectures  and  examinations  without  the 
payment  of  any  fees.  Scholarships 
and  lectures  are,  however,  only  for 
the  very  special  cases,  for  the  city  has 
no  intention  of  training  students ; 
what  it  aims  at,  rather,  is  making  its 
proteges  sober,  industrious  working 
men  and  women.  The  boys  are  care- 
fully taught  some  handicraft,  while 
the  girls  are  prepared  for  domestic 
service,  laundry- work,  or  any  suitable 
calling  for  which  they  may  manifest 
an  aptitude.  In  London  it  is  a  saying, 
that  the  child  who  is  born  in  a  work- 
house always  returns  there  to  die. 
In  Vienna  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  a 
charitable  institution  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  brought  up  at  the  public 
expense.  This  is  a  strong  proof  that 
the  policy  the  town  pursues  with 
regard  to  its  pauper  children,  though 
much  more  generous  than  ours,  is  in 
the  end  more  economical. 


The  District  Guardians  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  pauper  class,  as  the 
Waisenvdter  and  Waisenmiitter  do  to 
the  children.  They  are  the  general 
fathers  of  the  poor  (Armenvater),  to 
whom  the  destitute  have  the  right  to 
apply  for  advice  and  help.  In  Vienna 
the  Elberfeld  rule,  that  there  must 
be  a  separate  guardian  for  each  four 
families,  is  not  adhered  to,  as  it  is 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  honorary 
officials  that  arrangement  would 
necessitate.  As  a  rule,  a  Guardian 
has  one  street  or  small  district  under 
his  care,  and  with  this  he  is  expected 
to  keep  closely  in  touch.  To  do  his 
duty  he  must  be  personally  acquainted 
with  every  individual  living  there,  so 
that  he  can  at  once  decide  how  any 
case  of  destitution  is  best  to  be  met. 
He  has  at  his  disposal  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  the  relief  of  distress  of 
a  temporary  nature;  but  he  must 
refer  all  doubtful  cases,  or  cases  of 
people  requiring  help  for  any  length- 
ened period,  to  the  officials  of  the 
public  institutions,  to  whom  he  must 
supply  all  information  with  regard  to 
his  own  district. 

The  administrators  of  the  Poor-Law 
in  Vienna,  far  from  regarding  all  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women  who  apply 
for  relief  as  being  on  the  same  level, 
take  infinite  trouble  to  adjust  the 
treatment  to  the  merits  of  each  in- 
dividual case.  Any  one  between 
eighteen  and  sixty,  who  is  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  can  claim  admittance 
to  an  asyl,  a  place  corresponding  to 
our  casual  ward,  though  managed  on 
a  very  different  principle.  These 
asyU  are,  in  reality,  workmen's  board- 
ing-houses, where  a  bath,  supper,  bed, 
and  breakfast,  are  supplied  free  of 
charge.  They  are  the  greatest  boon 
to  industrious  working  men,  whom 
illness,  or  some  sudden  misfortune, 
has  reduced  to  want,  for  they  afford 
them  a  shelter  at  night  after  a  day 
spent  in  a  fruitless  search  for  work. 
As  the  asyls  are  only  designed  to  help 
to   tide  over    some    temporary    mis- 
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fortune,  no  one,  save  in  very  unusual 
circumstances,  is  allowed  to  remain 
there  long,  and  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  professional 
idler  using  them  as  a  resort.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  unless  a  man  has 
found  work,  or  has  given  undoubted 
proof  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  find 
it,  he  is  moved  on  to  the  workhouse. 

In  all  Vienna  there  is  only  one 
workhouse,  and  during  the  year  1889 
the  number  of  its  inmates  averaged  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  smallness 
of  the  number  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  this  workhouse 
is  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable  re- 
treat ;  the  food  there  is  good,  and  the 
rooms  are  comfortable.  All  who  are 
there  must  do  a  certain  portion  of 
work  in  return  for  the  food,  shelter, 
and  clothes  they  receive ;  but,  when 
once  their  work  is  done,  they  are 
allowed  an  amount  of  freedom  that 
would  make  the  very  hair  of  our 
English  Bumbles  to  stand  on  end. 
Beyond  certain  necessary  rules  with 
regard  to  punctuality  and  order,  no 
special  discipline  is  enforced,  and  there 
are  none  of  those  petty  restrictions 
which  render  the  lives  of  our  English 
paupers  so  intolerable.  In  Vienna  the 
people  laugh  and  talk  as  they  work  in 
the  most  cheery  fashion,  and  they 
seem  to  be  on  quite  friendly  terms 
with  the  officials.  On  Sundays  and 
high  holidays  they  do  no  work  at  all, 
and  on  one  day  in  the  week  they  are 
always  free  that  they  may  go  out  to 
search  for  employment.  For  the  first 
lesson  a  man  is  taught  when  he  ar- 
rives in  the  workhouse  is,  that  he  is 
not  come  there  to  stay.  He  is  a 
visitor,  not  a  resident ;  and  the  authori- 
ties are  on  the  alert  to  guard  against 
his  visit  being  too  prolonged.  There 
is  no  hardship  in  this  arrangement, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
the  old  and  feeble  are  never  admitted, 
the  men  and  women  in  the  workhouse 
all  belong  to  the  able-bodied  class. 
They  must  work,  therefore  ;  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  finding  work  for  themselves,  the 
officials  being  in  constant    communi- 


cation with  the  chief  employers  of 
labour,  and  keeping  a  register  of  the 
workshops  where  additional  hands  are 
required.  A  weeding-out  process  is 
always  going  on  in  the  workhouse, 
for  sturdy  beggars  and  idlers  meet 
with  no  toleration  there.  If  a  man 
attempts  to  shirk  his  work,  shows  signs 
of  insubordination,  or  seems  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  house  as  his  per- 
manent home,  he  is  promptly  drafted 
off  to  a  zivangarbeithaus,  a  forced 
labour-colony,  where  the  sternest 
prison  discipline  prevails,  and  where 
the  order  of  the  day  is  that  he  who 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  There 
he  must  remain  until  he  has  learned 
that,  in  this  our  day,  there  is  no  room 
for  idlers  in  the  world.  No  disgrace 
is  attached  to  a  man  for  going  to  an 
asyl  or  a  workhouse ;  but  to  go  to  a 
zwangarbeithaui  is,  in  public  esti- 
mation, the  same  thing  as  going  to 
prison.  It  is  only  the  worst,  the  irre- 
deemable class,  that  is  sent  there ;  but 
the  mere  fact  of  there  being  such  a 
place,  to  which  the  utterly  worthless 
can  be  sent,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
lessening  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
order  in  the  workhouse.  The  average 
cost  per  head  in  the  Vienna  workhouse 
is  50.13  kreuzer  a  day. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
poor  that  the  contrast  is  most  startling 
between  the  English  and  the  Austrian 
systems  of  relief.  Ever  since  1781  it 
has  been  recognised  in  Austria  that 
no  matter  how  careful,  how  industrious 
the  members  of  the  working  classes 
may  be,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  any,  except  the  best  paid  of  them, 
to  save  money  enough  to  provide  for 
old  age.  Thus  the  great  majority  of 
labouring  men  and  women  when  tbey 
are  too  old  to  work,  must  neces- 
sarily either  starve  or  be  fed  at  the 
expense  of  others.  A  deplorable 
state  of  things,  in  truth,  but  one 
which  has  to  be  faced.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  faced  it  in  a  characteristic- 
ally bold  fashion.  He  decided  that 
at  sixty  a  man  should  have  the  right 
to    claim    from    his   native   town,  or 
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•commune,  a  pension  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  average  daily  wage  he  had 
received  during  his  working  years. 
This  pension  was  to  he  regarded  in 
exactly  the  same  light  as  a  soldier's 
pension,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  the 
reward  for  past  services.  This  is  still 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Austrian 
Poor-La w,  for  although  its  legislators 
have  often  disagreed  on  the  amount  of 
the  pension,  all  recognised  the  right 
of  the  old  and  feeble  to  be  supported 
by  the  young  and  vigorous.  There  is 
now,  however,  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  such  changes  being  made 
in  the  economic  arrangements  of  the 
country,  as  would  enable  workmen  to 
provide  for  themselves  against  illness 
and  old  age ;  but  that  is  a  thing  for 
the  future,  and  it  is  with  the  present 
we  have  to  deal. 

In  1 889  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
six  hundred  persons  receiving  from 
the  city  of  Vienna  pensions  varying 
in  amount  from  two  to  six  florins  a 
month.  Many  of  these  persons  had 
also  assigned  to  them  rooms  in  alms- 
houses, or  other  institutions,  where 
they  were  provided  with  coal  and  can- 
dles, or  at  least  heat  and  light  in  one 
form  or  another.  There  were  also 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  per- 
sons living  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  regular  Armeninslitute,  and  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one 
in  other  charitable,  institutions  ( Versor- 
gungshduser).  Thus,  exclusive  of  child- 
ren, patients  in  hospitals,  and  men 
and  women  temporarily  out  of  work, 
the  town  was  helping  to  support  up- 
wards of  twenty-one  thousand  persons, 
all  aged  or  feeble.  In  this  number 
there  are  included  neither  citizens  nor 
the  widows,  sons,  or  daughters  of  citi- 
zens. These  form  a  class  apart,  and  are 
never  relieved  at  the  public  expense  ; 
for  the  Town  Council  {Biirgersland) 
has  at  its  disposal  an  income  of  some 
800,000  florins  a  year  wherewith  to 
provide  for  its  destitute  members.  It 
has  also  a  Versorgungshaus,  a  hospital, 
and  a  number  of  almshouses  reserved 
exclusively  for  their  use. 

These  Versorgungsh&user  are  an  in- 


stitution peculiar  to  Austria.  They 
are  large  fine  houses  standing,  many 
of  them,  in  pleasant  gardens,  and  are 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  aged  poor, 
who  are  taught  to  regard  them  as 
their  own  peculiar  possession,  the 
homes,  in  fact,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  be.  Vienna  possesses  five 
of  them,  one  in  the  town  itself,  and 
the  others  in  the  suburbs,  at  Leising, 
Mauerbach,  St. Andra,  and  Ybbs.  Any 
regular  inhabitant  may  claim  admit- 
tance to  them  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or 
before  if  decrepit,  always  providing 
that  he  be  really  destitute  and  of  good 
character.  In  case  of  there  being 
more  applications  for  admission  than 
there  are  vacancies,  the  applicants 
are  either  provided  with  pensions,  or 
sent  to  an  Armeninstitute,  until  they 
can  be  received.  The  houses  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  women 
living  in  the  one,  and  the  men  in  the 
other.  The  long  corridors,  however, 
the  hall,  the  dining-room,  and  the 
gardens  are  equally  open  to  the  two, 
an  arrangement  that  admits  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  passing  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  together.  They  are 
also  at  perfect  liberty  to  walk  together 
every  day,  if  they  choose  ;  and  once  a 
week  may  spend  a  whole  day  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  outside. 
Visitors,  too,  are  freely  admitted;  and 
in  an  afternoon,  when  the  old  people 
sit  in  the  garden  smoking  and  knitting, 
there  is  quite  a  pleasant  convivial  air 
about  the  place,  for  young  men 
drop  in,  when  their  work  is  done,  to 
chat,  and  young  women  come  in  search 
of  advice  on  the  management  of  their 
babies.  In  London,  pauper  parents  are 
shunned  as  if  they  were  lepers,  but  in 
Vienna  there  is  no  such  feeling ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  visit  to  a  Versorgungshaus 
is  regarded  as  a  pleasure.  And  most 
visitors  take  with  them  little  offerings, 
dainties,  coffee,  and  warm  wraps  for 
the  old  women ;  cigars,  and  chance 
kreuzer  for  the  old  men  ;  for  as  sons 
and  daughters  know  that  what  they 
give  goes  directly  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  their  parents,  and  not,  as 
with    us,    to    swell    the    workhouse 
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treasury,  they  give  generously  and 
cheerfully.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  in 
a  Yorkshire  workhouse,  a  poor  old 
man  of  eighty-two  was  treated  as  a 
criminal  for  having  in  his  possession 
j£3  10*.  6(2.,  a  sum  he  had  managed  to 
earn,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
by  doing  little  services  outside.  The 
money  was  promptly  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rate-payers,  the 
guardians  holding  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
unqualified  audacity  on  the  part  of  a 
pauper  to  own  anything.  Such  a 
course  of  action  would  be  impossible 
in  Vienna,  for  there  the  people  who 
enter  Versorgungsh&user  forfeit  none 
of  their  rights  as  men. 

Not  only  is  the  comfort  of  these 
pensioners  studied,  but  even  their  pre- 
judices. The  town  provides  them  with 
a  uniform,  but  each  one  of  them  may 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
will  use  it.  So  long  as  his  own  clothes 
are  whole  and  clean,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
wear  them.  The  same  consideration 
is  shown  with  regard  to  their  rooms. 
The  inmates  must  keep  them  neat,  but 
they  may  embellish  them  as  much  as 
they  like  with  their  own  property. 
This  is  a  source  of  intense  delight  to 
the  old  people,  some  of  whom  contrive, 
by  means  of  quaint  little  ornaments 
on  the  walls  and  bright  flowers  on  the 
window-sills,  to  give  their  little  rooms 
a  veritable  air  of  home.  When  our 
own  poor  enter  the  Union,  one  of  the 
bitterest  pangs  they  suffer  is  often 
caused  by  their  being  forced  to  give 
up  their  most  cherished  little  posses- 
sions. 

Some  of  the  old  men  do  a  little  work 
in  the  garden,  while  the  women  help 
in  the  house ;  but  these  duties  are  of 
the  least  laborious  kind,  and  are  never 
even  asked  for  from  any  but  the  com- 
paratively strong. 

In  some  of  these  Versorgungsfiauser, 
a  successful  experiment  has  been  lately 
made  with  regard  to  feeding  the  in- 
mates. Instead  of  providing  them 
with  food,  a  restaurant  is  attached  to 
the  building,  where  they  buy  it  them- 
selves. This  restaurant  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  doctor  of  the  in- 


stitution, and  a  committee  of  the  guard- 
ians, two  of  whom  are  always  present 
when  the  dinners  are   being  served, 
to  watch  over  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  provisions.     It  is  open 
the  whole  day  through,  and  all  meals 
are  taken  there,  excepting  in  case  of 
illness,  when  the  inmates  are  served  in 
their  own  rooms.     Each  pensioner  re- 
ceives thirty-eight  kreuzer  a  day,  which 
he  may  spend  exactly  as  he  chooses,  or 
not  spend  at  all,  if  he  prefers  it ;  if 
he  applies  his  money  to  an  improper 
purpose,  however,  the  guardians  have 
the  right  to  interfere.     The  old  people 
choose  their    own   dishes,   of    which 
there  is  always  a  considerable  variety ; 
the  food  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
well-cooked,  and  the  price  at  which 
it  is  offered  is  marvellous.     A  slice 
of  beef,    for    instance,   is   sold  for  a 
penny,  a  plate  of   soup,  a  portion  of 
pudding,   or  a  glass  of  beer,   for   a 
halfpenny.      For    threepence   a  com- 
fortable dinner  can   be   bought,  and 
yet  the  restaurant  is  self-supporting. 
Such  is  the  result  achieved  by  careful 
marketing  and  skilful   cooking.      In 
the  restaurant,  as  in  every  other   de- 
partment of  these  Versorgungshawer,  it 
is  not  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
that  the  comfort  of  the  pensioners  has 
been   secured,   but    by  infinite  care, 
thought,    and    attention    to    details. 
Compared  with  the  aged  paupers  of 
London,  the  Viennese  lead  quite  luxuri- 
ous lives ;  yet  they  cost  their  town  per 
head  not  very  much  more  than  ours 
do.     In  the  year  1880,  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Versorgungsh&tiser 
averaged  52.87  kreuzer  a  day  for  each 
inmate.      In   England,   although   the 
average  cost  of  a  pauper  is  a  fraction 
under  sevenpence  a  day,  the  old  people 
cost  considerably  more. 

The  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  patients  into  the  hospitals  in  Vienna 
differ  widely  from  those  in  force  in 
London.  There  all  the  public  hospitals 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
State.  No  letters  of  recommendation 
are  ever  required.  All  sick  persons, 
without  distinction,  are  received  in  the 
general  public  hospitals  who  can  show 
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a  medical  certificate  for  admission,  or 
who  may  on  presenting  themselves  be 
pronounced  fit  subjects  for  treatment  by 
the  hospital  physician.  All  applicants 
are  at  once  examined,  and  thus  prompt 
attention,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  as- 
sured.  For  every  patient  under  treat- 
ment the  treasurer  receives  a  certain 
daily  sum,  paid  by  the  relatives  of  the 
patient,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so ;  if  not,  by  the  Poor-Law  Guardians 
of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  city  of  Vienna  pays,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  all  the  poor  treated  in  its 
public  hospitals,  but  receives  com- 
pensation later  for  those  who  are  not 
its  own  citizens.  If  a  man  belonging 
to  Prague,  for  instance,  is  received  into 
a  hospital  in  Vienna,  the  authorities 
at  Prague  must  refund  to  Vienna  what- 
ever money  that  city  has  spent  on  his 
behalf.  This  regulation  applies  to  all 
relief  given  to  strangers.  In  the  year 
1889,  Vienna  claimed  from  various 
communes  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  florins  for  the  relief  given  in 
hospitals  and  other  municipal  institu- 
tions to  their  poor. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangements 
of  the  Austrian  Exchequer,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  certain  statistics 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Vienna. 
The  money  is  not  raised  by  any  one 
tax,  but  is  derived  from  innumerable 
different  sources,  all  of  which  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  the  amount 
they  yield.  It  is  only  when  these 
funds  are  exhausted,  that  the  authori- 
ties have  recourse  to  the  rates.  Even 
then  no  special  rate  is  levied,  the 
amount  required  being  taken  from  the 


sum  devoted  to  general  expenses. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  city  spends 
annually  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
florins  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and 
the  destitute,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  orphanages  and  hospitals.  Of 
this  sum,  only  a  little  more  than  one 
million  usually  falls  upon  the  rates. 

The  Viennese  Poor-Law  is  by  no 
means  an  ideal  system ;  no  one  can 
watch  the  working  of  it  and  remain 
unconscious  of  its  defects.  It  works 
too  much  for  the  poor,  not  enough 
through  the  poor ;  and  it  places  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible persons,  always  a  dangerous 
expedient.  If  all  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  were  keenly  alive  to  the  duties 
of  their  position,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  an  impostor  to  escape  detec- 
tion, or  for  a  deserving  man  or  woman 
to  suffer  want.  But  they  are  as  other 
honorary  officials,  apt  to  do  their 
work  by  fits  and  starts,  or  not  to  do  it 
at  all.  It  is  owing  to  their  negligence 
in  administering  the  law,  rather  than 
to  any  radical  defect  in  the  law  itself, 
that  fraud  still  flourishes  in  Vienna, 
and  honest  poverty  sometimes  goes 
unrelieved.  Such  as  the  system  is, 
however,  in  many  respects  it  is  better 
than  ours ;  and  by  studying  it,  our 
English  reformers  might  learn  many 
a  much-needed  lesson  :  how  to  preserve 
little  children  from  the  taint  of  pau- 
perism for  one ;  and  for  another,  how 
to  introduce  some  touch  of  brightness 
into  the  lives  of  our  aged  deserving 
poor. 

E.  S. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  PLAYER. 

J  watched  the  players  playing  on  their  stage; 

An  old  delightful  comedy  was  theirs, 
The  very  picture  of  a  gallant  age, 

Full  of  majestic  airs. 

Wit,  virtuoso,  captain,  stately  lord, — 

Each  played  his  part  with  smooth  Augustan  grace ; 
And,  gray  and  curled,  th'  Olympian  perruques  soared 

O'er  each  fine  oval  face. 

Anon,  young  Celia,  poised  on  high  red  heels, 
Advanced  with  Chloe,  the  discreet  soubrette  : 

Her  laughter  rings  abroad  in  silver  peals; 
Her  courtiers  fawn  and  fret. 

One  was  a  whiskered  son  of  awful  Mars ; 

And  one,  the  favourite,  a  thing  of  spleen, 
Whose  pasquil  jests,  a  stream  of  falling  stars, 

Illumined  all  the  scene. 

They  trod  a  minuet,  and  evermore, 

Betwixt  the  curtseying  lady  and  her  thrall, 

A  masked  and  shrouded  dancer  kept  the  floor, 
Unnoted  by  them  all. 

Alas,  poor  player,  that  was  Death's  dance  indeed! 

The  curtain  fell;  the  masker's  fleshless  hand 
Compelled  thee  to  his  chariot,  which  with  speed 

Rolled  home  to  his  own  land. 

And  now  with  cheeks  and  eyelids  that  confess 
Grim  stains  of  the  last  midnight's  gay  disguise, 

Th'  ingenious  haggard  actors  swiftly  press 
Where  their  dead  brother  lies. 

How  strange   a  graveside — oh,  how  strange  a  scene! 

The  player's  double  life  in  such  eclipse ! 
What  a  morality  would  this  have  been 

On  those  once  mocking  lips ! 

But  they  are  dumb,  and  there's  scarce  time  for  tears. 

Back  to  the  town  1  They're  clamouring  for  our  plays. 
'Tis  good  that  arch-comedian  Death  appears 

But  once  in  many  days  ! 

V.  G.  P. 
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TWO  WOMEN. 

(a   TALE  OF   MODERN   SOCIETY.)' 


Lady  Ormksby  was  a  much  admired 
personage  in  a  society  which  did  not 
easily  admire.  She  had  devoted 
several  energetic  years  to  the  business 
of  deserving  admiration  and  securing 
it.  Fortune  assisted  her  ambition; 
for  she  was  a  beauty  of  a  pronounced 
type,  the  wife  of  a  rich  husband, 
enjoyed  a  social  position  which  placed 
London  at  her  command,  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  recondite  science  of 
dress,  and  an  accomplished  mistress  of 
the  art  of  polite  conversation.  Mrs. 
Cressingham,  whose  foible  it  was  to 
entertain  smart  people,  had  been  de- 
lighted to  get  her  as  the  bright  par- 
ticular star  of  her  house-party ;  and 
was  none  the  less  delighted  because 
Lord  Ormesby  had  gone  on  a  sporting 
expedition  to  Montana,  and  it  was 
thus  possible  to  have  the  charming 
wifewithout  the  dull  and  ill-conditioned 
husband.  No  one  liked  Lord  Ormesby, 
his  wife  the  least  of  all.  No  one  of 
Mrs.  Cressingham's  party  grudged 
him  to  the  bears  and  bisons  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Celestial  bodies  of  Lady  Ormesby '  s 
brilliant  order  are  generally  attended 
by  satellites,  and  Lady  Ormesby  had 
several.  Some  law  of  social  physics 
decreed  that  in  the  sphere  which  she 
illuminated  Major  Gore  should  also 
revolve ;  drawn  into  proximity  by  her 
attraction,  moving  in  obedient  sym- 
pathy with  her  movements,  and  faintly 
reflecting  a  portion  of  her  glory. 
Scandal  whispered  no  malevolent  sug- 
gestion, for  the  relations  of  the  two, 
whatever  else  they  were,  were  never 
scandalous.  Both  parties  knew  the 
laws  of  propriety  and  obeyed  them. 
Lady  Ormesby  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, immaculate.  In  the  days  of  her 
girlhood  Major   Gore   had   been  her 


lover,  an  impossible  boyish  love. 
Constance  Grey  had  smiled  upon  him 
till  the  appearance  of  Lord  Ormesby 
upon  the  horizon  had  eclipsed  the 
lesser  luminary.  He  was  a  chance 
no  girl,  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  could  afford  to  throw 
away;  and  the  judicious  beauty,  ap- 
preciating the  position,  had  accepted 
her  fate.  It  had  proved  a  hard  one. 
Ormesby  more  than  realised  the  fears 
of  his  friends,  the  predictions  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
Miss  Grey.  Constance  found  herself 
mated  to  a  boor  and  a  profligate,  whose 
devotion  had  waned  with  the  trans- 
ient charm  of  novelty,  and  whose 
indifference  presently  warmed  into 
dislike.  Major  Gore  had  accepted  the 
part  of  confidential  friend  and  admirer 
of  a  neglected  and  outraged  wife.  He 
played  his  part  discreetly,  honourably, 
and  well.  Society  had  recognised  the 
fact  that  no  harm  was  intended,  and 
that,  meanwhile,  Major  Gore  was  a 
convenience  and  a  comfort  to  Lady 
Ormesby,  and  Lady  Ormesby  a  source 
of  substantial  satisfaction  to  Major 
Gore.  They  often  met.  The  only 
recipe,  experience  has  shown,  for 
successful  parties  is  to  assemble  those 
whose  tastes,  habits,  and  temperaments 
are  congenial.  Hence  it  resulted  that 
Major  Gore  and  Lady  Ormesby  fre- 
quented the  same  society,  and  often- 
times found  themselves  guests  beneath 
the  same  hospitable  roof.  He  was 
devoted,  assiduous,  constant.  One  of 
the  things  with  which  Lady  Ormesby' s 
conscience  reproached  her,  whenever  it 
was  allowed  to  exercise  the  uncomfort- 
able function  of  reproach,  was  her 
inability  to  take  him  as  seriously  as 
his  devotion  and  constancy  deserved. 
"  See  what  comes  of  being  a  Prim- 
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rose  dame ! "  Mrs.  Cressingham  had 
said,  as  the  party  was  rising  from 
the  breakfast  table.  "  I  am  officially 
bound  to  be  at  the  Denham  gathering 
this  afternoon  and  to  bring  a  party. 
My  husband  is  to  make  a  speech.  We 
are  to  dance,  drink  tea,  make  ourselves 
agreeable  all  round,  and  generally  go 
in  for  the  new  Conservatism — the 
democratic.  It  is  a  terrible  business  ; 
I  want  to  take  everybody.  Whom 
can  I  persuade  to  endure  a  long  drive 
and  a  short  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
the  Cause  1 " 

"  A  pleasant  martyrdom  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Ambrose,  always  the  soul  of  good 
nature.  "  I  like  a  drive,  I  adore  prim- 
roses, I  don't  mind  tea  and  speeches 
in  a  tent,  and  I  am  a  fervent  elec- 
tioneer. I  should  not  care  how  many 
butchers  I  kissed  if  I  could  get  my 
husband  a  vote  from  each  of  them.1' 

"  Happy  butchers  ! "  murmured 
Florian,  whose  last  batch  of  sonnets 
(The  Philtre)  had  just  achieved  a 
perilous  reputation  and  secured  him  a 
moment's  place  in  society.  "  Why 
has  not  some  one  invented  a  franchise 
for  unappreciated  genius,  and  given 
us  poor  poets  a  chance  1  No  one  ever 
wants  to  make  such  delightful  bargains 
with  us.  However,  kissed  or  unkissed, 
I  will  follow  Mrs.  Ambrose's  example. 
Mrs.  Cressingham,  please  count  on  me." 

"  And  on  me,"  cried  Count  Moult, 
a  diplomatic  dandy,  arbiter  of  clubs, 
coteries,  and  afternoon  teas.  "  I  am 
immensely  interested  in  Hodge,  his 
three  acres,  his  cow,  and  his  political 
conscience.  It  is  so  curious  to  guess 
what  will  happen  when  a  great  empire 
entrusts  its  fortunes  to  the  wisdom  of 
its  peasants,  and  so  interesting  to 
watch  Hodge's  political  education.  I 
will  certainly  come." 

"  And  I,  too,"  cried  Miss  Jukes,  the 
last  fashionable  importation  from 
Chicago,  "  if  Count  Moult  will  let  me 
drive  with  him  and  go  on  telling  me 
about  society.  I  want  to  complete 
my  education." 

"  Your  education  !  "  cried  Florian. 
"  You  young  ladies  are  too  well  edu- 
cated ;  you  know  too  much,  more  than 


the  Count  can  teach  you.  It  was  our 
first  mother's  fatal  inquisitiveness 
about  the  tree  of  knowledge  that 
brought  mankind  to  grief.  What  can 
you  want  to  know  more  than  you 
already  do  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Jukes,  "  for  one 
thing  I  want  to  understand  The 
Philtre.  At  present  half  its  allusions 
are  a  mystery." 

"Florian's  philtre!"  murmured 
Lady  Ormesby  to  her  neighbour. 
"  He  should  spell  it  with  an  '  f ,'  and 
pass  his  verses  through  it.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  not  a  beverage  for  young 
ladies,  not  even  American  ones." 

"  The  modern  virgin,"  said  Florian, 
who  was  a  misogynist,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular dislike  for  Miss  Jukes,  and 
did  not  care  how  rude  he  was  to  her, 
"will  have  her  loins  girt  and  her 
lights, — the  lights  of  modern  science 
— burning,  too  brightly  for  faith, 
which  loves  a  pious  chiaroscuro.  And 
what  is  a  woman  without  faith  1  The 
girl  of  the  period  is  too  tremendously 
wide  awake." 

"  Is  that  polite  speech,"  asked  Miss 
Jukes,  who  had  a  number  of  lovely 
dresses  from  Worth,  and  piqued  herself 
on  her  figure,  "  intended  as  a  satire  on 
our  dress  1  I  could  forgive  an  attack 
on  our  religion, — but  our  dress — Mr. 
Florian,  spare  us  i  " 

"  Mr.  Florian,"  said  the  Count,  "  is 
unsparing  where  woman  is  concerned. 
He  has  suffered,  no  doubt,  at  her  hands 
— the  necessary  training  for  a  poet. 
The  philtre  does  not  always  work." 

Great  were  the  lamentations  when  it 
became  known  at  luncheon  that  Lady 
Ormesby  had  a  headache,  had  retreated 
to  her  room,  and  was  far  too  poorly  to 
attempt  the  afternoon's  expedition. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  had  said  with  de- 
cision, in  reply  to  Mrs.  Cressingham, 
who  stood  expostulating  by  her  sofa, 
"  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  of  all 
things ;  but  you  see  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  My  neuralgic  attacks 
leave  me  a  perfect  wreck.  I  am  unfit 
for  everything  but  an  afternoon  of 
solitude.  It  is  my  only  chance  of 
being  able  to  appear  this  evening." 
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"  Then  I  must  not  try  to  persuade 
you/'  said  her  hostess  ;  "  but  we  shall 
all  deplore  you.  How  are  we  to  get 
through  the  afternoon  1 " 

*'  Fortune  will  befriend  you  and  the 
Primroses,  I  am  confident/'  said  the 
invalid,  evidently  not  to  be  shaken  in 
her  purpose.  "If  other  things  fail, 
you  can  get  Miss  Jukes  to  whistle  to 
you  ;  she  does  it  divinely,  and  such  de- 
lightfully vulgar  tunes.  The  butchers 
will  like  it  before  Mrs.  Ambrose  begins 
kissing  them.  I  wish  I  could  be  there." 

Mrs.  Cressingham  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. It  is  the  prerogative  of 
beauty  to  have  headaches  when  it 
likes,  and  it  was  clear  that  Lady 
Ormesby  had  no  intention  of  being 
convalescent  till  dinner-time.  Her 
absence  was  a  general  disappointment. 
Florian,  like  a  philosopher,  consoled 
himself  with  Mrs.  Ambrose;  Count 
Moult,  too  well  bred  to  betray  that 
the  expedition  had  lost  its  charm, 
resigned  himself  to  the  society  and  the 
-education  of  Miss  Jukes.  "  I  am 
looking  forward  to  our  drive,"  he 
told  her.  "When  we  are  tired  of 
talking,  you  must  whistle  to  me. 
Why  do  so  few  women  whistle  ?  It 
is  one  of  their  most  charming  gifts  ; 
why  leave  it  to  the  thrushes  and 
nightingales  1" 

Lady  Ormesby' s  headache  was  not 
•entirely  fictitious.  She  was,  in  truth, 
in  no  condition  to  make  an  effort  to 
be  agreeable  to  people  about  whom 
she  did  not  care,  and  dazzle  a  crowd 
of  nobodies.  There  would  be,  it  was 
•certain,  nobody  at  the  Primrose  Fete  : 
nobody  at  any  rate  by  whom  she 
cared  to  be  admired.  It  would,  at 
"the  best  of  times,  have  been  a  heroic 
sacrifice  to  attend  such  a  party,  and 
Lady  Ormesby  felt  to-day  more  than 
usually  unheroical,  less  than  ever  in- 
clined to  be  sacrificed  by  others  or  to 
sacrifice  herself.  It  would  be  profane 
to  say  that  she  was  cross ;  it  may  be 
admitted,  however,  that  circumstances 
had  not  tended  in  the  direction  of 
good  humour.  However  low  one  may 
prize  an  admirer's  homage,  it  is  ruffling 
•to  feminine  equanimity  to  find  it  sud- 


denly withheld.  Major  Gore,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  had  been  found 
wanting  in  devotion.  It  had  been 
tacitly  agreed  between  all  parties  to 
the  arrangement  that  his  visit  to  the 
Cressinghams  should  synchronise 
with  Lady  Ormesby's.  At  the  last 
moment  he  had  written  to  beg  off, 
pleading  a  regimental  polo-match  as 
his  excuse.  He  was  bound,  as  a  polo- 
player  of  experience,  to  support  his 
regiment  in  the  /combat,  to  aid  it  in 
defeat,  to  lead  it  to  glory  :  the  precise 
date  was  beyond  his  control;  but  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  as  soon 
as  the  decision  of  the  contest  should 
set  him  at  liberty.  Lady  Ormesby's 
fine  ear  detected  a  note  of  disloyalty. 
A  polo-match !  excellent  excuse  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  be  excused ; 
but  it  is  a  pretext  of  indifference  that 
no  one,  who  really  wished  to  surmount 
so  inconsiderable  an  obstacle,  would 
dare  to  offer.  To  break  an  engage- 
ment, to  plead  such  an  excuse  for  the 
breach,  was  to  add  insult  to  injury. 
The  spretcs  injuria  formes  began  to 
rankle ;  Lady  Ormesby  felt  aggrieved, 
and,  little  accustomed  to  grievances, 
had  written  as  angry  and  petulant  a 
letter  as  the  occasion  justiBed  and 
indignation  prompted.  Major  Gore 
had  replied  in  submissive  and  repent- 
ant strains;  but  was  his  penitence 
sincere?  Lady  Ormesby's  heart  mis- 
gave her.  She  assured  herself  that 
she  did  not  care ;  but  such  assurances 
do  not  produce  the  indifference  which 
they  are  meant  to  emphasise.  She 
felt,  at  any  rate,  extremely  inquisitive 
as  to  how  her  wavering  admirer  would 
behave.  Would  he  lapse,  despite  her 
efforts  to  retain  him,  into  positive 
faithlessness  ?  Would  this  long-suffer- 
ing slave  rebel  %  The  idea  was  humili- 
ating ;  but  the  question  had  now  to  be 
answered.  He  had  written  that  the 
match  had  been  arranged,  and  that  he 
fully  hoped  to  arrive  that  afternoon. 
Lady  Ormesby  was  ashamed  to  admit 
to  herself  with  how  keen  an  anxiety 
she  awaited  the  decision  of  her  doubts ; 
she  had  determined  to  await  it  in 
solitude. 
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But  solitude  is  an  unhealthy  atmo- 
sphere for  reigning  beauty, — too  clear, 
too  bracing,  too  free  from  the  agreeable 
incense  which  soothes  and  enervates. 
One  must  be  young  and  innocent  to 
breathe  it  with  impunity.  Lady 
Ormesby,  at  any  rate,  as  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  she  descended  to  Mrs. 
Cres8ingham'8  boudoir  to  await  the 
brougham  which  was  to  bring  Major 
Gore  from  the  station,  found  herself 
in  the  depths  of  low  spirits.  What 
does  the  first  defection  mean?  Is  it 
the  knell  of  departing  glory,  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  the  signal  which 
others  will  be  ready  to  notice  and 
obey?  Was  she  losing  her  charm, 
when  this  man,  so  often,  so  easily 
fascinated,  defied  her  fascination? 
Was  her  beauty  on  the  wane  ?  Was 
the  world  getting  tired  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  brilliant  Constance  Ormesby? 
Appalling  thought  1  She  stood  before 
the  mirror,  and  read,  in  her  worn 
brow  and  pale  cheeks,  the  unmistak- 
able results  of  a  life  of  excitement,  of 
overwrought  nerves,  of  overtaxed  en- 
ergies, of  weeks  which  had  been  one 
long  round  of  toilsome  pleasure.  Was 
such  pleasure  worth  the  toil  it  cost  ? 
Was  the  ambition  of  being  a  brilliant 
woman,  admired,  courted,  flattered,  a 
rational  ambition,  or  the  dream  of  an 
idiot  ?  Had  she  thrown  away  the  real 
prize  of  existence  to  gratify  an  idle 
vanity,  a  passing  whim?  Had  not 
Ormesby  with  his  peerage  and  his 
millions  been  dear  at  the  money  ? 

Her  meditations  were  cut  short,  for 
the  brougham  was  driving  up  the 
avenue,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
would  be  confronted  with  the  one  man 
who  had  ever  really  loved  her,  whom 
she  had  ever  felt  disposed  to  love.  She 
was  unnerved,  excited,  her  heart  was 
beating  when  the  door  opened.  It 
beat  still  quicker  when  there  appeared, 
not  the  man  she  was  expecting  and 
hoping  for,  but  the  last  woman  in 
Europe  whom  she  wished  to  meet. 

"  Flora  Davenant ! "  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  intruder,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  per- 
sonification    of     surprise,    hesitating 


whether  to  advance  or  retire,  and  too- 
startled  to  do  anything  but  ejaculate, 
"  Lady  Ormesby  !  " 

"Aji  unexpected  pleasure!"  said 
Lady  Ormesby,  raising  herself  from  her 
recumbent  attitude  on  the  sofa,  and 
already  mistress  of  the  situation. 
"  What  would  life  be  without  its  pleas- 
ant surprises  ? " 

"Forgive  me  for  disturbing  you," 
said  the  new  comer,  "I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  here.  They  told  me 
that  everybody  had  gone  to  Denham. 
I  arrived  by  an  earlier  train  than  I 
had  hoped  to  catch,  and  luckily  found 
a  brougham  waiting  at  the  station.  I 
was  in  search  of  a  novel  to  help  me 
through  a  solitary  afternoon.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  this  is  a 
likely  hunting-ground.  But  how  come 
you  not  to  be  Primrose-Darning  at 
Denham  ?  " 

"  I  begged  off,"  said  Lady  Ormesby. 
"  I  am  not  well  to-day, — one  of  my 
horrid  headaches.  Besides,  I  hate  long 
drives  and  Primrose  FHes.  They  are  a 
tax  on  good  spirits,  and  I  have  none  to 
spare.  I  was  passing  a  melancholy 
afternoon  ;  kind  Providence  sent  you 
to  amuse  me." 

"  Amuse  you ! "  said  Mrs.  Davenant, 
"  amuse  the  soul  of  gaiety  !  No  ;  bat 
I  will  stay,  if  you  will  let  me,  to  be 
amused." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Ormesby, 
"  we  will  have  some  tea,  if  you  do  not 
mind  ringing  the  bell,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  your  news.  You  come  from 
Old  Towers  (don't  you  ?),  and  are,  no 
doubt,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  world 
of  gossip.  Here  we  have  none ;  pity 
our  destitution  and  share  your  trea- 
sures." 

Flora  Davenant  and  Lady  Ormesby 
had  been  friends  as  girls,  rivals,  and  at 
last  enemies,  as  women.  Flora  was 
by  several  years  the  younger,  and  had 
adored  her  friend  with  all  the  generous 
hero-worship  of  youth  eager  for  an 
object  of  adoration.  Constance  Grey 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  her  first 
triumphs  and  seemed  to  have  the  world 
at  her  feet;  but  Flora's  charm  was- 
more  human,  more  persuasive,  less  to 
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be  resisted  by  the  heart  of  man.    Con- 
stance had  begun  to  dislike  a  too  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  race  of  glory. 
Flora,  still  almost  a  girl,  had  married, 
as  the  world  said,  well.     Her  matri- 
monial  experience   had  been   as   un- 
fortunate as  Lady  Ormesby's,  with  one 
exception  ;  it  was  briefer.    Mr.  Daven- 
ant   had   lived   just   long  enough  to 
establish  the  gruesome  fact  of  complete 
uncongeniality,  and  to  justify  complete 
dislike.     He  had  no  title  to  regret,  nor 
had  his  widow  pretended  to  regret  him. 
After  a  decent  interval  she  had  re- 
entered society,  and  shone  with  the 
chastened  radiance  of  a  luminary  still 
suffering  a  half-eclipse.      Everybody 
found  her  more  beautiful,  more  inter- 
esting, more  companionable,  more  ap- 
pealing   than    in    her    earlier    days. 
Misfortune  had  saddened,  had  softened 
her ;  she  had  found  her  heart ;  it  was 
not,  after  all,  of  stone.     The  world  had 
not  had  time  to  complete  the  process 
of  petrifaction.     Her  worldliness  was 
skin-deep ;  a  woman  breathed  below  ; 
there  was  a  tender  spot,  the  initiated 
observed,  in  Flora  Davenant's  nature, 
if   only   it   could   be  found.     It   was 
Major  Gore's  bad  luck  to  find  it. 

Bad  luck  1  not  that  Mrs.  Davenant 
was   not  a  charming  creature,  whose 
tender  spot  it  was  delightful  to  have 
discovered ;  but  because  the  discovery 
left  the  fortunate  discoverer    in  an 
embarrassing  predicament.  Major  Gore 
was  not  free  for  such  voyages  of  enter- 
prise. In  a  certain  appreciable  sense  he 
belonged  to  Lady  Ormesby.     He  had 
professed  his  devotion  to  her,  his  ad- 
miration,   his  sympathy, — all    that  a 
woman  so  situated  needs;  and  nothing 
had  ever  been  said  as  to  the  moment 
at  which   this   agreeable  relationship 
should   cease.     Yet  it  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that  such  a  moment 
would    arrive.       Circumstances     had 
hitherto  stood   in  the  way   of  Major 
Gore's  marrying;    but  circumstances 
change,     difficulties     disappear,     and 
people  who  sincerely  wish  to  marry, 
generally  find  that  fortune,  sooner  or 
later,  smoothes  the  way  to  the  desired 
consummation.      It  was  certain  that 
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Major  Gore  would  wish  to  marry,  that 
he  would  marry  whenever  the  occasion 
offered ;  it  was  equally  certain  that  on  • 
his    marriage    Lady  Ormesby  would 
lose  him.     She  had  not  quite  reconciled 
herself  to  the  idea  of  such  a  loss  ;  she 
had  consequently  not  made  it  easier 
for   her  defaulting   friend,   whenever 
his  behaviour  or  language  had  tended, 
ever   so  slightly,  in  the  direction  of 
default.     She  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served this  tendency;   and   she   sus- 
pected  Mrs.  Davenant   of   being  the 
cause.     Mrs.  Davenant,  it  is  probable, 
had  a  dim  perception  that  the  disturb- 
ing influence,  which  she  felt  at  work 
in  her  relations  to  Major  Gore,  eman- 
ated from  Lady  Ormesby.    Each  knew 
the  other  for  her  foe,  though  neither 
combatant  knew   precisely  the  exact 
grounds  of  enmity,  or  how  far  enmity 
was  justified.     Lady  Ormesby  had  but 
slender  ground  for  her  suspicion  that 
her  admirer's  waning  devotion  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Flora  Davenant's 
counter-attraction ;     Flora    Davenant 
could  only  vaguely  conjecture  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  entanglement  with 
Lady  Ormesby  prevented  the  ripening 
of  Major  Gore's  friendship  with  her- 
self into  an  avowed  attachment.  They 
were  enemies ;   it  was  an    evil   star 
which  had  led  them  to  this  unexpected 
meeting ;  a  battle  was  inevitable,  but 
they  were   accomplished  combatants, 
not  likely  to  declare  war  till  the  right 
moment,  or  to  strike  unless  the  blow 
could   be    delivered    with    effect ;    it 
seemed  now,  however,  as  if  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  engagement. 

It  began  with  a  skirmish.  Lady 
Ormesby  conducted  a  reconnaissance 
under  the  cover  of  good-humoured  cor- 
diality. "  And  so  you  have  been  at 
Old  Towers  ? "  she  said.  "  A  pleasant 
party,  no  doubt.  Old  Towers  is 
always  delightful,  except  for  its  im- 
menseness,  its  magnificence,  and  its 
political  importance;  you  feel  that 
you  are  making  history.  It  is  fatigu- 
ing ;  I  never  feel  up  to  the  effort  of 
being  historical." 

"  But  we  were  not  in  the  least  his- 
torical,   I    assure    you,"    said    Mrs. 
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Davenant,  in  tones  which  agreeably 
reflected  her  antagonist's  friendly  air ; 
"  nor  were  we  in  danger  of  it.  The 
Duke  kept  us  effectually  at  a  con- 
genial level  of  commonplace.  We 
were  as  frivolous  as  even  he  could 
wish." 

''Admirable ! "  said  Lady  Ormesby. 
"  I  quite  wish  I  had  been  there  to  en- 
joy your  frivolity  and  to  abet  it. 
Sometimes,  this  afternoon  for  ex- 
ample, I  do  not  feel  as  frivolous  as 
a  rational  being  ought.  But  your 
account  sounds  delightful.    Do  go  on." 

"  We  had  charades ;  Mr.  Molyneux 
arranged  them  for  us ;  another  night 
we  danced  a  cotillon." 

"  Led  by  the  charming  Mrs.  Daven- 
ant, I  am  positive,"  said  Lady 
Ormesby.  "  That  is  one  of  the  many 
things  she  does  to  perfection.  Then 
you  were  historical,  after  all.  And 
who  was  the  happy  mortal  who  shared 
your  throne  ? " 

"  Providence  was  kind  enough/1  said 
her  companion,  the  slightest  possible 
flush  rising  to  her  cheek,  "  to  send  me 
a  really  good  ally,  the  right,  the  only 
man  for  an  emergency.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  house  who  could  be  de- 
pended on;  the  cotillon  would  have 
been  a  fiasco.  Happily  at  the  last 
moment  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  Major  Gore." 

"  What  a  lucky  arrival ! "  cried 
Lady  Ormesby,  in  tones  in  which  the 
most  practised  ear  might  have  tried  in 
vain  to  detect  a  note  of  annoyance  or 
surprise.  "  After  all,  a  good  dancing 
man  has  his  use  in  creation,  that 
part  of  creation  which  belongs  to 
country-houses.  He  comes  on  here,  I 
believe,  to-day." 

"Does  hef"  said  the  other,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  a  resolution 
not  to  be  "drawn"  further  on  the 
subject. 

«  Well,"  said  Lady  Ormesby,  "  Mrs. 
Cressingham  must  let  us  have  a  co- 
tillon, and  you  and  he  must  lead  it. 
And  so,  Flora,  you  have  recovered 
sufficiently  to  dance  1  I  congratulate 
you.  What  delightful  elasticity ! 
What  a  shame  that  such  a  sweet,  joy- 


ous nature  should  ever  be  unhappy, 
even  for  a  moment.  What  a  world  it 
is  1 "  The  handsome  features  wore 
their  hardest  look,  a  look  of  polished 
steel  flashing  with  electric  sparks, 
dangerous  to  touch  or  to  approach. 
The  electric  currents  had  concentrated 
into  a  sneer. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Davenant,  "I 
have  recovered  ;  a  wonderful  recovery, 
is  it  not)  The  world,  as  you  say,  is 
disgracefully  ill-arranged  when  people 
like  you  and  me  are  not  as  happy  as 
we  deserve  to  be.  One  has  to  mend 
matters  by  determining,  at  all  hazards, 
to  be  gay." 

"  Noble  determination  !  "  cried  the 
other.  "And  you  succeed,  of  course! n 

"As  you  see,  one  always  succeeds 
when  one  is  really  determined.  Is 
not  that  your  experience  \  " 

"  Completely,"  said  Lady  Ormesby ; 
"  and  always  gets  what  one  hopes,  and 
realises  what  one  wishes, — the  experi- 
ence of  Paradise  before  the  fall !  By 
the  way,  I  was  wondering  as  a  matter 
of  speculation  when  you  came  in 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
success." 

"  A  Dead  Sea  apple,"  cried  her  com- 
panion, "full  of  all  that  is  blackest 
and  bitterest ;  another  word  for  acute 
disappointment." 

"What  a  way  to  talk  !  One  should 
always  speak  politely  of  existence,  es- 
pecially one's  own  corner  of  it.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  live  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds." 

"  A  libel  on  possibility  !  "  returned 
Mrs.  Davenant.  "But  what  is  the 
use  of  two  women  of  the  world  sitting 
here  and  railing  at  life  like  schoolgirls 
at  their  first  disillusion  ? " 

"  I  like  it,"  said  her  companion. 
"  It  suits  me  ;  I  am  in  a  melancholy 
mood.  It  comforts  me  to  know  that 
you,  too,  are  in  the  same  predicament. 
A  woman  of  the  world  indeed !  The 
unhappiest  sort  of  woman.  For  my  part 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  trade." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Davenant,  "if 
we  are  to  be  honest,  and  to  have  con- 
fessions, so  am  I,  supremely  tired,  and 
supremely  unhappy." 
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"  Unhappy !  "  said  the  other.  "  I 
always  regard  you  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  women.  But  how  come  you 
to  be  confessing  to  me  %  It  is  hardly 
diplomatic." 

"  I  am  too  wretched  for  diplomacy, 
Constance.  We  wero  once  friends ; 
I  loved  you ;  you,  I  believe,  liked  me. 
In  the  name  of  our  old  friendship  I 
appeal  to  your  compassion  !  " 

"  What  a  thing  to  appeal  to  !  Do  not 
you  know  that  I  am  proverbially  hard- 
hearted, the  most  merciless  of  woman- 
kind %  But  you  speak  in  mysteries  ; 
I  have  no  notion  what  you  mean." 

Flora  Davenant  had  risen  and  con- 
fronted her  foe.  She  was  deeply 
moved,  her  voice  trembled,  her  face 
was  bloodless,  the  tears  gathered  thick 
in  her  eyes.  "  It  is  false  ! "  she  cried. 
'•'  You  know  perfectly  well ;  you  have 
known  it  for  long;  we  will  have  no 
more  concealment.  There  is  nothing 
to  conceal.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess, 
and  to  confess  to  you,  the  depth  of  de- 
gradation ;  but  I  am  degraded  !  I  love 
him  ;  I  have  never  known  love  before. 
Give  him  up  to  me,  I  implore  you,  as 
one  suffering  woman  of  another.  I 
entreat  you,  set  him  free.  Judge 
of  what  I  am  suffering  when  I  am 
able  to  speak  to  you  like  this.  My 
happiness  is  in  your  hands ;  you  have 
no  right  to  destroy  it/' 

Lady  Ormesby  lay  on  the  sofa,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  face  pale.  She  was 
silent,  motionless,  her  heavy  breathing 
bespoke  the  tumult  that  prevailed 
below.  Flora  Davenant' s  unexpected 
outbreak  had  thrown  her  off  her 
guard ;  for  once  she  was  surprised.  The 
woman  who  stood  imploring,  half 
threatening,  before  her,  seemed  to  her 
almost  inspired.  A  strong  warm  gush 
of  passion  had  carried  Flora  Davenant 
out  of  the  world  of  unrealities,  of 
conventionalities,  of  cruel  trifling. 
The  last  few  weeks  had  been  a  revela- 
tion; a  new  world  had  been  opened  to 
her;  a  world  warm  with  human  feeling, 
and  stirred  by  human  pathos ;  a  world 
of  flesh  and  blood,  of  beating  hearts,  of 
throbbing  pulses,  a  world  where  senti- 
ment was  something  more  than  a  jest, 


where  love  is  not  profaned  by  cynical 
incredulity.  Major  Gore  had  lingered 
on  at  Old  Towers,  she  well  knew,  for 
her.  They  had  talked  much  together  ; 
she  had  been  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
and  his  note  had  exactly  harmonised. 
He  had  told  her  much  of  him- 
self ;  of  his  past ;  of  the  meshes 
in  which  men  by  accident,  fate  or 
folly,  become  entangled  ;  of  ties  which 
cannot  be  avowed,  but  which  none  the 
less, — all  the  more  perhaps, — a  man 
of  honour  cannot  discard  ;  of  obliga- 
tions too  subtle  to  define,  but  too  real 
to  be  ignored  when  happiness  would 
tempt  us  to  ignore  them.  He  had 
spoken  with  pathos,  with  despair,  with 
a  hopeless  indifference  about  a  life 
fatally  complicated.  And  Flora 
Davenant  had  listened,  with  a  growing 
chill  at  her  heart  as  he  spoke,  for  she 
knew  what  he  meant  to  hint.  It  was 
a  cry  of  suffering,  of  despair ;  it  was 
the  doom,  too,  of  her  own  happiness,  for 
she  felt  that  she  was  talking  to  the  man 
she  loved.  And  now  she  stood  a  sup- 
pliant before  the  woman  whose  rival 
she  had  been,  whom  she  had  so  often 
thwarted,  humiliated,  eclipsed. 

Lady  Ormesby  still  lay  motionless 
on  the  sofa,  her  eyes  closed,  as  though 
she  would  fain  shut  out  the  world.  A 
struggle  was  going  on,  the  struggle  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  bad,  of 
noble  and  base,  that  is  waged  in  every 
human  conscience  to  the  end.  She  had 
been  profoundly  mortified  by  all  that 
the  other  had  told  her.  It  had  stung 
her  to  the  quick ;  it  had  roused  her 
combativeness;  it  had  appealed  to  feel- 
ings, to  gratify  which,  at  other  times, 
in  other  moods,  she  would  have  crushed 
a  rival  without  mercy  and  without  re- 
morse. But  as  she  lay  listening  to 
the  impassioned  woman  before  her,  a 
new  light  seemed  to  strike  into  her 
soul, — a  new  light,  a  new  warmth. 
Emotions,  long  dormant,  were  stirred 
to  life ;  she  recognised  the  possibility 
of  a  generous  act.  The  event  long 
known  to  be  inevitable  had  befallen 
her ;  yet  the  discovery  cost  her  less 
than  she  could,  beforehand,  have 
imagined  that  it  must.      Was  it  cold- 
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ness  of  heart?  Was  it  indifference, 
or  fatigue  %  Was  it  that  she  had  never 
loved  him  1  She  knew  not ;  she  knew 
only  that  her  feelings  were  as  straw 
and  stubble  before  the  hot  fires  of  her 
companion's  vehement  passion.  She 
felt  no  power,  no  wish  to  resist. 

At  last  she  spoke.  "  Flora  Daven- 
ant,"  she  said,  "you  are  strangely 
moved,  strangely  unlike  yourself.  I  too 
will  be  unlike  myself,  the  self  the  world 
has  known.  I  will  not  admit  all  that 
your  request  implies.  It  is  not  true. 
No  such  attachment  exists,  or  has  ever 
existed  ;  of  late  there  has  been  less 
approach  to  it  than  ever.  I  have  no 
rights  to  resign,  no  power  to  hinder 
your  intimacies,  your  friendships  ;  but 
I  believe  that  I  am  honest  in  saying 
that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  happiness,  or  what  you 
believe  to  be  so.  I  rejected  that  love 
years  ago,  and  I  have  never,  notwith- 
standing all  that  happened,  regretted 
that  decision.  No  relations  of  mine  to 
any  man  need  stand  in  your  way.  So 
far  as  any  obligation  to  me  goes,  Major 
Gore  is  free  ;  I  set  him  free,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  have  it  so.  But  the  fact  is 
he  is  free  already,  and  has  made  good 
use  of  his  freedom.  Let  me  be  the  first 
to  wish  you  joy.  The  world  is  a  friend- 
less place,  is  it  not  ?  Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  have  at 
least  one  friend." 

As  she  spoke  a  rumble  of  wheels 


announced  the  returning  party.  The 
brake  swept  past  the  windows,  the 
Count  and  Miss  Jukes  followed  in  a 
pony-carriage,  and  Mrs.  Cressingham's 
victoria  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
cavalcade.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
opening  doors  and  the  slam  of  low- 
ered carriage-steps,  the  voices  of  the 
travellers  as  they  entered  the  house. 
Suddenly  the  flow  of  talk  stopped; 
there  was  a  mysterious  hush ;  the  two 
ladies  began  to  listen,  their  attention 
arrested  by  the  unusual  silence.  Then 
followed  exclamations  of  horror,  in- 
credulity, surprise.  Instead  of  the 
'  crowd  that  would  naturally  have  come 
bustling  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
party  had  dispersed;  no  one  came 
near  them.  "What  can  be  happen- 
ing ? "  asked  Mrs.  Davenant.  "  Let 
us  go  and  see ! " 

They  rose  to  go ;  but,  as  they  did 
so,  the  door  opened.  Miss  Jukes, 
pale  as  a  ghost,  came  into  the  room 
with  a  mysterious  air  and  a  very 
sombre  face;  her  accustomed  gaiety 
had  disappeared. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  % "  she  said  in 
broken  tones.  "  A  most  horrid  thing 
has  happened !  The  telegram  was 
waiting  in  the  hall, — a  dreadful  acci- 
dent— a  friend  of  the  Cressinghams 
was  killed  this  afternoon  in  a  polo- 
match — he  was  to  have  been  here  to- 
night.    His  name  was  Major  Gore." 

Henry  Cunningham. 
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I  believe  in  ghosts.  All  the  "  ac- 
cidents" and  accompaniments  of  my 
early  training  were  remarkably  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  that  belief. 
My  nursemaid,  for  instance,  had  a 
lover;  and  Master  Gerald,  who  had 
the  usual  complement  of  eyes  and 
tongue,  and  used  both  on  occasion, 
soon  came  to  be  considered  an  incum- 
brance, and  very  much  in  the  way  by 
his  trusty  and  faithful  guardian  when- 
ever a  tender  interview  (and  they  were 
frequent)  was  imminent.  He  was 
therefore  carefully  placed  in  a  com- 
modious cellar, — there  surely  never 
was  such  a  dark  cellar  in  any  other 
house! — and  considerately  and  com- 
fortingly assured  that  the  "Black 
Man "  would  not  come  out  of  the 
casks  and  "get"  him,  if  he  didn't 
make  a  noise.  So  I  was  quiet,  very 
quiet;  though  possibly  "the  less  I 
said  the  more  I  thought"  in  those 
still,  leaden-weighted  hours.  If  the 
black  bogie  of  the  casks,  who  would 
"  as  sure  as  sure  come  and  take  me  if 
I  spoke  a  word  or  stirred  a  peg,"  was 
not  so  real  to  me  as  my  father's  bottle 
of  fine  old  port,  or  my  mother's  after- 
dinner  nap  to  the  pair  severally,  or 
my  nurse's  tender  love-scenes  to  her ; 
— why,  I  do  not  and  never  did  know 
what  a  real  thing  was  or  might  be. 

And  then,  after  some  seven  years  of 
these  and  similar  experiences  at  home, 
I  went  to  school.  I  slept,  nearly  the 
youngest  of  twenty-two,  in  a  long 
dormitory  divided  in  half  by  a  seldom- 
closed  door,  and  heard,  night  after 
night,  for  three  years,  with  merely 
intervals  of  cessation,  the  dull,  aw- 
fully regular,  beat,  beat,  beat,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  long,  nar- 
row, dark  passage  known  to  run  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  two  rooms 
between  the  external  wall  of  the 
house  and  the  one  behind  our  bed- 
heads.    And  I  need  not  say  I  was  as 


devout  a  believer  as  any  of  my  school- 
fellows in  the  reality  of  what  we  called 
the  "  Long  Attic  Ghost." 

And,  moreover,  when  I  went  home 
for  the  holidays,  was  I  not  told  about 
the  haunted  house,  and  the  haunted 
barn,  and  the  haunted  lane,  and  the 
dread  legends  connected  with  each) 
Had  I  not  been  assured,  in  the  Barn 
Hall  parlour,  and  by  the  farmer-lady 
of  the  house,  that  the  chair  I  was 
sitting  in  was  placed  exactly  over  the 
beam  which  was  flung  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  hill  by  Somebody  in  Black, 
and  which  would  not,  or  could  not, 
remain  white,  or  anything  but  black, 
where  his  claws  had  blacked  it,  how- 
ever diligently  it  might  be  white- 
washed, or  even  painted  the  colours  of 
the  said  personage's  breeches  and  coat 
on  occasion  of  his  celebrated  visit 
to  his  "  snug  little  farm  on  the  earth  "  1 
Nay,  had  I  not  even  looked  (from  a 
safe  distance,  however,)  upon  the  very 
place  whence  the  said  beam  was  flung  ) 
And  besides  that,  had  I  not  seen  the 
monument  in  the  little  parish  church 
of  the  valiant  knight,  who,  with  his 
retinue  of  lady-dogs,  had  confronted 
the  pertinacious  opponent  of  his  build- 
ing propensities?  And  even  more 
yet !  Was  I  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  very  tailor  and  the  identical 
chimney-sweep  who  had,  with  their 
own  eyes  and  ears,  seen  and  heard 
the  most  unmistakable  tokens  that 
the  same  dread  Being  still  was  some- 
times to  be  seen  pausing  at  the  very 
scene  of  his  ancient  exploits?  Did  I 
not  know,  too,  of  the  Suicide's  Grave, — 
not  as  the  country-side  imagination 
said  it  ought  to  be,  and  always  was 
elsewhere,  at  four  cross  ways,  and 
with  a  stout  stake  driven  right  through 
the  breast  of  the  self- slayer,  but  on 
the  green  waste  by  the  lonely  road- 
side? And  did  I  not  know  that  he 
"walked,"  and   that    no   one   in  the 
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whole  country  round  cared,  or,  rather, 
dared,  to  go  that  way  alone  after 
dusk  1  Was  I  not  familiar,  too,  with 
the  reputation  of  Duke's  Manor,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  last  Warden  of  Mar- 
ney  Collegiate  Church — a  stern,  un- 
flinching man  in  his  lifetime,  people 
said — was  heard  on  four  different 
nights  of  the  year  tolling  the  bell  that 
had  hung,  no  one  knew  how  long,  in 
its  old  turret,  to  signalise  rather  than 
to  solemnise  the  extinction  of  four 
several  races  that  had  held  the  house 
and  lands  of  which  he  and  his  chantry- 
priests  had  been  violently  and  wrong- 
fully dispossessed  1  Ay,  and  had  not 
John  Basket,  once  my  father's  out- 
door man,  afterwards  a  "  machine- 
man,"  or  one  who  went  about  with 
a  migratory  threshing-machine,  told 
me  once  and  again  how,  after  a  long 
day's  threshing  in  Duke's  farmyard, 
having  been  storm-stayed  and  forced 
into  a  reluctant  night's  lodging  at  the 
old  manor-house,  he  had  with  his  own 
ears  heard  the  bell  toll  low  and  long 
with  no  mortal  hand  near  to  pull  it ; 
how  he  had  heard  the  clocks  strike 
eleven,  eleven  times  over,  until  he 
could  bear  it  no  longor,  and  had  has- 
tened to  hide  himself  among  the  straw 
in  the  barn  ? 

All  this  and  much  more  like  it  I 
drank  in,  and  dwelt  upon  by  night 
and  by  day,  with  a  strange  tension  of 
nerve  and  fancy  and  mind,  before  I 
was  nine  years  old,  and  I  grew  to 
believe  in  ghosts  as,  I  think,  I  be- 
lieved in  nothing  else.  Of  course  it 
was  known  ;  it  could  not  be  concealed. 
Indeed  I  do  not  remember  ever  think- 
ing about  concealing  it,  or  trying  to 
conceal  it,  or  having  any-  motive  for 
trying,  at  least  at  first.  And  so 
people  began  to  call  me  a  silly  fool 
and  a  sad  coward.  My  father  said  I 
was  a  "  teapot  "  and  a  "  spooney."  I 
did  not  know  what  he  meant,  for  I 
could  not  trace  any  connection  between 
my  faith  in  ghosts  and  either  a  teapot 
or  a  spoon. 

My  father  was  a  sportsman,  a  keen 
and  good  one,  and  not  much  else,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  since.     His 


dogs  and  his  horses,  his  shooting  and 
fishing  and  hunting,  occupied  most  of 
his  time  before  dinner ;  and  then  be 
liked,  as  did  most  of  the  class  he 
belonged  to  fifty  years  ago,  his  bottle 
of  sound  port,  and  on  occasion  by  no 
means  sneered  at  a  second.  My 
mother,  if  she  had  been  alive  now, 
would  have  been  called  a  "  strong- 
minded  female,"  that  is,  she  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  anybody's  feel- 
ings, probably  because,  having  none  of 
her  own,  the  idea  that  other  folks  might 
have  them  never  entered  her  mind. 
So,  what  with  my  father's,  "  Now,  you 
young  teapot,  if  I  hear  any  more  of 

this   d -d   nonsense,   I'll  try   how 

you  like  a  taste  of  this,"  cracking  his 
heavy  hunting-whip  as  he  spoke  ;  and 
what  with  my  mother's  perfectly  cairn 
and  cool,  "  Now,  Gerald,  boy,  don't  go 
and  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself,  I 
beg,"  I  did  not  seem  to  find  my  faith 
in  ghosts,  or  at  least  in  spiritual  beings 
environing  me,  grow  less  or  weaker. 

Once,  to  be  sure,  my  mother  asked 
me,  "  Had  I  ever  seen  a  ghost  ?  "  and 
thought  to  overwhelm  me  with  con- 
fusion, or  possibly  with  conviction  at 
once,  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not. 
"See  a  ghost,"  forsooth!  As  if  I 
wanted  to  see  a  ghost !  As  if  1  thought 
any  one  often  did,  nay,  ever  did,  see 
a  ghost !  Why,  I  felt  them  1  felt  them 
in  every  hair  of  my  head,  in  every 
nerve  of  my  strangely-sensitive  sys- 
tem, in  every  fibre  of  my  sentient 
being  !  I  did  not  shudder  or  shiver. 
My  flesh  did  not  creep,  at  least  if  I 
understood  what  other  people  meant 
by  that  expression ;  it  was  not  as  if 
cold  water  trickled  down  my  back. 
But  I  cannot  describe  the  sensation. 
It  began  in  my  scalp,  and  then  passed 
pervadingly  through  me  and  down 
along  my  back  and  thighs  to  my 
finger-tips  and  the  points  of  my  toes. 
The  only  sensation  the  least  like  it  I 
was  ever  conscious  of,  was  sometimes 
when  I  found  myself  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  precipice,  that 
at  St.  Abb's  Head,  for  instance,  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looked 
down  into  the  abyss  below, — then  I 
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was  reminded  of  it.  But  when  that 
sensation  came  over  me  I  did  not 
need  to  use  my  eyes ;  I  knew,  far  better 
than   by  sight,  in   what  presence   I 


Once,  too,  my  father  tried  a  dose 
of  his  logic  on  me.  "Gerald,"  said 
he,  "I  have  seen  one  of  your  ghosts 
to-night."  But  I  ought  to  say  that 
he  had  been  dining  with  one  of  his 
shooting  friends,  named  Buckley,  and 
his  hack  mare  being  lame,  he  had 
walked  home  along  the  lonely  road 
past  the  Suicide's  Grave.  "When  I 
came  near  the  grave,'1  he  continued, 
"  I  saw  a  figure,  all  white,  moving  up 
and  down,  slowly  and  regularly,  quite 
in  a  ghostly,  mysterious  sort  of  way. 
*WeS,'  I  said  to  myself,  M  have  a 
grand  opportunity  at  last.  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  what  a  real  live  ghost  is 
actually  like.'  So  I  walked  on,  quite 
quietly  towards  the  grave,  and  then  I 

What  % "  I  cried  in  my 


saw- 


»»     « 


excitement,  eager  to  hear  the  whole. 
"A  round-backed  old  fellow,  dipping 
water.  That's  what  I  saw,  Master 
Spooney." 

Ah !  but  I  knew  no  old  fellow  in 
the  whole  district,  crooked-backed  or 
upright,  dared  go  near  that  grave  in 
the  depth  of  the  night.  I  knew  there 
was  no  house  within  half  a  mile  of 
that  grave  from  which  anybody,  old 
or  young,  could  have  gone  to  dip 
water,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
knew  that  folks  said  the  ghost  always 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  wash  something 
away  from  its  hands  and  neck.  I 
knew,  therefore,  that  whatever  it 
might  have  been  that  my  father  had 
seen,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  anything 
that  walked  on  human  legs  and  feet. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  it,  it  appeared, 
and  his  face  did  not  look  nearly  so 
florid  and  jolly  as  it  usually  did  when 
he  returned  after  dining  at  Colonel 
Buckley's.  And  so  I  believed  more 
than  ever  that  there  was  a  ghost  about 
that  particular  grave.  Old  as  I  am, 
and  although  it  is  near  upon  sixty 
years  since  I  last  saw  it,  I  could  even 
now  go  to  it  blindfold;  and  I  be- 
lieved too  that  ghosts  might  very  well 


be  seen  by  those  who  could  not  recog- 
nise them  without  sight,  as  I  could. 
,  Well,  years  passed,  and  I  grew  in 
stature,  and  people  said  (my  father 
and  mother  included)  that  I  advanced 
in  hardihood  also.  I  was  no  longer 
so  great  a  silly,  or  so  great  a  coward, 
they  declared.  It  was  all  nonsense. 
I  never  had  been  a  coward,  nor  even 
a  weak  and  silly  simpleton.  I  only 
recognised  what  their  duller  senses 
failed  to  note.  Nay,  I  question  if  I 
ever  felt  so  much  like  a  coward  as  I 
more  than  suspected  my  father  did 
that  night  by  the  roadside  grave. 
But  I  had  learned  to  conceal.  I  feared 
ridicule  much  more  than  I  feared 
ghosts ;  and  so  I  went  where,  and  did 
what  none  of  my  schoolfellows,  and 
not  all  my  seniors,  dared  go  or  do. 
Perhaps,  too,  my  frame  and  my  nervous 
constitution  grew  firmer  and  better 
braced.  The  delectable  solitude  of 
that  cellar — silent,  black,  palpable, 
peopled — had  not  tended  to  promote 
a  peculiarly  happy  nervous  condition 
in  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old. 
But  health  and  school-life  and  school- 
boy discipline,  and  rough,  active, 
vigorous  games,  set  all  that  right ;  and 
although  I  still  felt  the  peculiar  sen- 
sation I  used  to  feel  on  going  near 
any  of  the  old  reputedly  haunted 
places;  although  I  felt  it  often  in 
places  which  had  no  special  ghostly 
reputation ;  still  my  mind  only  ad- 
mitted the  impression  of  a  species  of 
awe,  quite  unmixed  with  fear,  or  in- 
deed with  anything  even  approaching 
to  trepidation.  Certainly  I  was  not 
a  coward,  any  more  than  I  was  a 
ghost-seer ;  but  I  believed  in  what  I 
felt  and  experienced,  for  all  that. 

And  so  the  years  continued  to  pass ; 
and  my  father  died  and  my  mother 
left  the  dear  old  neighbourhood  ;  and 
I  went  to  college,  and  saw  new  scenes 
and  learned  new  experiences,  year  by 
year,  and  almost  day  by  day;  but 
still  I  remained  a  believer,  a  firmer 
believer  than  ever,  in  ghosts.  I  felt, — 
I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  the  feel- 
ing, but  I  had  long  felt,  felt  rather 
than  thought,  or  conceived,  or  con- 
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eluded,  that  they  paid  scant  heed  to 
mere    mortal    beings.      But    circum- 
stances had  occurred  to  me  more  than 
once  which  induced  in  me  the  convic- 
tion that  there  might  be  times  at 
which  they  desired  to  communicate 
with  our  flesh-enshrined  spirits,  not- 
withstanding their  being  still  in  occu- 
pation of  their  clay  tenements.     But 
it  was  not  by  the  stupendously  absurd 
and  clumsy  mode  of  spirit-rapping,  or 
spirit-drawing,  or  mediumistic  convey- 
ance ;   it  was  by  what,  for  want  of 
better  means  of   expression,  I  must 
try  to  indicate  by  the  words,  contact 
of  spirit  with  spirit.     For  a  single  in- 
appreciable moment  the  current  of  my 
intelligent  life  seemed  to  be  suspended, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
one's  material  life  sometimes  is  by  a 
sudden  great  horror;   and  in  anV 
etant,  as  it  resumed   its   usual  flow, 
there  was  a  new  thought,  a  new  know- 
ledge in  me  which  was  not  my  own, 
but  had  been  imparted  perfect  and 
complete.     It  would  be  easy  to  me  to 
produce  many  instances  in  illustration. 
I  will,  however,  confine  myself  to  one. 
One  autumn  day,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  I  found  myself  able  to 
revisit  some  of  the  old  familiar  scenes 
of  my  boyhood.     After  lingering  long 
over  the  grand  old  gateway  of  Marney 
Tower  and  the  other  beautiful  archi- 
tectural remnants  near  it ;  wandering 
through  court  and  garden  and  adja- 
cent churchyard;    hanging  over  the 
fair  alabaster  monument  of  the  cru- 
sading Lord  of  Marney,  and  smiling 
at  the  old  recollections  of  the  former 
days  which  brought  back  to  me  my 
belief   that  the   circular  hole  drilled 
(nobody  knew  why  or  when)  through 
one  of    the  legs   of    the   effigy   was 
there   to  typify  the  arrow-wound  of 
which  he  had  died,  I  had  strayed  from 
the  church,  and  its  chapels  or  chan- 
tries, to  the  college  farm  near.     Here 
I  had  tried,  by  the  aid  of  memory  and 
the  still-remaining  foundation-mounds, 
to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  col- 
legiate building  itself  as  founded  by 
the  crusader,  and  enlarged  and  added 
to  by  his  successors,  as  well  as  endowed 


with  fair  lands  and  many  a  messuage, 
Duke's  Manor  being  no  insignificant 
one  among  them. 

I   must  have   spent  hours   among 
these  dear  old  scenes,   little  heeding 
the  lapse  of  time.      Indeed,  evening 
was   fast   drawing   on   when,  after  a 
brisk  walk  of   more  than  a  mile,  I 
stood  upon  the  solid,  ivy-covered  old 
brick  bridge,  which  had  replaced  the 
ancient    drawbridge    over    the    wide 
moat  at   Duke's.     I  had    still  more 
than  half-a-dozen  miles  to  ^walk  before 
I  could   reach   my   intended  resting- 
place   for  the  night  at   Dunchester; 
but  I  could  not  pass  that  house  of  all 
others  un visited.     So  in  I  went.    My 
old  friends,  the  tenant  and  his  wife, 
of  the  days  of  my  childhood  and  youth, 
were  the  tenants  still ;   and  I  must 
needs  eat  and   drink   of   their  best, 
as  well  as  tread  again  the  grand  old 
wainscoted  hall,  with  its  panels  of  oak 
as  black  as  ebony,  the  two  tapestried 
rooms,  the  newel  staircase  opening  out 
of  the  corner  of  the  inner  one  of  the 
two,  and  leading  up  to  the  turret  in 
which  hung  the  fateful  bell,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  mysteriously  impressive 
recesses  and  corners  of  the  old  man- 
sion.    And  then,  when  I  sat  down  to 
the  old  oak  table,  piled  with  a  true 
old-fashioned    farm-house    meal,  and 
every  morsel  seasoned  with  the  most 
eager  and  loving  hospitality,  there  was 
so  much  to  ask  and  so  much  to  tell 
that  I  fairly  forgot  all  about  my  walk 
to  Dunchester,  until  the  crash  of  a 
fearful     thunderstorm    recalled    my 
thoughts  to  my  present  position  and 
my  future  lodging. 

But  for  two  long  hours  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  the  thunder  rolled 
and  bellowed,  and  scill  the  rain  fell  in 
steady,  ceaseless,  even  downpour,  with 
no  signs  of  remission.  The  old  people 
told  me  it  wasn't  a  night  fit  to  turn  a 
dog  out  in,  and  I  must  not  think  of 
leaving  a  house  over  my  head.  But 
where  was  I  to  sleep  ?  No  one  lived, 
no  one  dared  to  live,  in  those  parts  of 
the  old  building  which  were  so  in- 
teresting to  me,  but  so  full  of  awe 
and  menace  to  all  the  countryside; 
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and  I  knew  there  was  no  space  for 
me,  except  at  the  cost  of  some  or- 
dinary inmate's  comfort,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  So  I  asked  to 
have  a  fire  made  for  me  in  the  larger 
tapestried  room,  and  a  mattress  and 
blankets  placed  there  for  my  use. 
Every  argument  my  kind  old  friends 
could  think  of  was  employed  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  project;  and  at 
last,  it  seemed  to  be  merely,  or  mainly, 
the  recollection  that  that  was  not  one 
of  the  nights  of  special  visitation  which 
induced  them  to  comply  with  that  part 
of  my  request; — had  it  been,  no  one 
of  the  family  would  have  gone  to  that 
side  of  the  mansion  under  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

A  cheerful  wood  fire  was  soon  crack- 
ling in  the  wide  chimney-place,  and 
flashing  brightly  back  from  the  large 
oriel  window  opposite  (in  which  the 
cypher  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  stained 
glass  still  served  to  commemorate  the 
night  she  had  once  spent  in  this  room) 
on  the  low,  quaint,  ungainly,  worm- 
eaten  oak  bedstead  still  standing  in 
one  corner.  On  the  floor,  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  fireplace,  lay  my  bed 
and  an  ample  supply  of  rugs  and 
blankets;  on  the  other  was  a  huge 
old-fashioned  chair  as  big  as  some  beds ; 
while  store  of  fuel  and  relays  of  lights 
were  placed  ready  to  my  hand.  And 
so  I  was  left,  with  evident  lingering 
and  reluctance,  to  my  rest ;  although 
to  my  hosts1  minds  it  was  miserable 
mockery  to  think  of  rest. 

I  made  up  my  day's  journal,  and 
then  flung  myself,  partly  undressed, 
on  my  ex  tempore  couch.  But  I  could 
not  sleep.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
feverish  or  excited,  much  less  nervous 
or  apprehensive.  In  fact,  the  thought 
or  recollection  that  I  was  in  neither  of 
these  conditions  never  so  much  as  oc- 
curred to  me  until  I  began  to  wonder 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  wakefulness. 
True,  the  wind  moaned  fitfully  at  in- 
tervals in  the  wide  chimney,  and  I 
heard  a  flapping  which  was  probably 
that  of  a  loose  board  somewhere  near ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  those  sounds 
to  keep  me  from  sleeping,  and  yet  I 


was  as  wide  awake  as  I  had  been  at 
noonday.  After  lying  fairly  still  for 
perhaps  an  hour,  I  rose  from  my  mat- 
tress, placed  fresh  logs  on  the  decaying 
fire,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  wide 
room  for  a  space.  Then  I  passed 
through  the  door  of  communication 
into  the  inner  tapestried  room,  and 
after  looking  out  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  moat,  which  glimmered  feebly 
under  the  faint  light  of  the  setting 
moon  struggling  forth  from  wild-look- 
ingcloud-drif  ts,  I  returned  to  the  Queen's 
room,  carefully  closing  the  door  behind 
me. 

The  fire  had  freshened  up  again  by 
this  time,  and  as  the  blaze  rose  and 
fell,  I  noticed  the  species  of  movement 
given  by  the  dancing  flames  to  the 
grotesque  imagery  of  the  tapestry,  and 
especially  to  the  pallid  features  of  John 
the  Baptist's  dissevered  head ;  and  as 
I  looked  I  caught  myself  smiling  at 
the  thought  how  such  ghost-like  effects 
would  be  sure  to  influence  a  weak  and 
superstitious  mind.  Then  I  sat  down 
in  the  large  arm-chair,  to  try  if  I  could 
think  myself  into  sleep.  I  might  have 
spent  half  an  hour  thus  when  the  outer 
door  was  seen  by  me  to  open,  silently 
and  slowly,  and  then  to  be  reclosed  as 
gradually  and  quietly.  I  should  have 
thought, — I  did  for  a  moment  think — 
that  the  kind  old  farmer  had  mastered 
his  fears  sufficiently  to  come  and  see 
that  all  was  going  well  with  me  ;  but 
the  peculiar,  unmistakable  sensation 
which  always  accompanied  my  percep- 
tion of  a  spiritual  presence,  made  me 
instantaneously  aware  that  the  present 
visitation  was  not  one  of  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood.  No  sound  attested  either 
entrance  or  movement ;  no  vision  was 
discernible  to  mortal  eyes.  But  I  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  nor  was  I.  After  a 
brief  pause,  an  instantaneous  or,  as  it 
were,  electric  flash  of  intelligence 
passed  into  my  perception,  and  I  knew 
that  the  visitation  was  but  begun; 
that  more,  and  that  of  moment,  was 
to  follow.  The  door  of  communication 
with  the  inner  room  was  opened  and 
continued  to  stand  open.  Next  the 
door  of  the  turret-stair  in  the  corner 
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of  the  inner  room  seemed  to  open  of 
itself ;  I  both  heard  it  and  saw  it  from 
my  seat  in  the  great  chair.  And  then 
came  the  low,  measured,  mournful 
sound  of  the  bell.  But  not  as  it  had 
rung,  sonorously  and  with  sweet  mel- 
low tone,  a  few  hours  before  when 
almost  in  mere  wantonness,  at  the 
least  for  the  indulgence  of  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  I  had  pulled  the  rope  ; 
but  falteringly,  and,  as  it  were,  modu- 
lated, as  one  hears  the  sound  of  a  far- 
off  bell  in  a  gusty  night.  Slowly,  now 
louder,  now  fainter,  but  each  clang 
plainly  distinct,  pulsed  out  amid  the 
stillness  of  the  night  the  strange  solemn 
sound.  I  know  not  for  how  long  it 
went  on ;  I  took  no  measure  of  time. 
At  last  it  ceased.  I  heard  and  saw  the 
turret  door  close  again,  and  then  the 
door  from  the  inner  room  to  mine ; 
after  which,  for  one  brief  second  I 
ceased  to  think  my  own  thoughts,  and 
perceived  instead  a  clear  mental  vision 
of  a  tragic  thing  which  had  but  now 
befallen,  but  far,  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  my  present  surroundings.  It 
was  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  material 
moment ;  and  yet,  as  the  door  closed 
(as  it  seemed)  upon  the  departure  of 
the  late  visitant,  I  knew  right  well, 
and  in  all  its  details,  what  had  just 
taken  place  and  would  be  detailed  in 
all  its  horrors  in  all  the  papers  before 
the  morrow's  sun  had  set.  Now  1  was 
alone  again;  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
slept,  easily,  soundly,  without  a  dream  ; 
much  more  soundly  indeed  than  was 
my  wont. 

At  daybreak,  however,  I  was  awake, 
and  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  were 
flung  through  the  window  of  the 
inner  room  as  I  opened  the  little 
narrow  door  in  its  corner,  and  began 
to  wind  up  the  steps  to  the  quasi- 
belf ry.  The  bell-rope  lay  coiled  in  its 
lower  length  upon  the  floor,  as  if  it 
had  given  way  at  its  attachment  in 
the  bell-chamber  above ;  and  among 
its  coils,  exactly  where  one  must  have 


stood  to  toll  the  bell,  lay  a  massive 
signet  ring  of  antique  fashion,  deeply 
engraven  with  some  old  coat  of  arms. 
The  floor  above  was  partly  broken 
through,  and  I  saw  a  part  of  the  rim 
of  the  fallen  bell  protruding  through 
the  decayed  planks,  with  signs  of  ruin 
around  and  beneath  it. 

I  said  but  little  to  the  old  farmer 
and  his  wife  at  breakfast  time,  except 
that  the  bell  had  fallen  in  the  night, 
and  that  I  had  been  so  sound  asleep 
as  not  to  hear  the  crash ;  and  I  left 
them  to  their  own  inferences.  The 
seal  I  took  with  me  to  Dunchester ; 
and,  on  the  following  day  I  was 
enabled  to  make  out,  with  the  help  of 
an  antiquarian  friend,  that  it  was  the 
seal  of  the  last  Warden  of  Marney 
Collegiate  house ;  the  man,  that  is, 
with  whose  solemn  invocation  of  doom 
the  failure  of  every  successive  family 
of  owners  of  the  ancient  collegiate 
lands,  up  to  the  fifth  in  order  (which 
was  now  in  its  third  or  fated  genera- 
tion) was  by  unfaltering  tradition 
connected. 

While  still  poring  over  documents, 
musty,  mildewed,  two  of  them  sealed 
with  the  very  seal  I  held  in  my  hand, 
my  friend,  with  a  slight  exclamation 
of  horror,  read  out  a  paragraph  from 
the  morning's  paper  detailing  the 
shocking  suicide,  on  the  very  night, 
at  the  very  hour  even,  at  which  I 
had  heard  the  tolling  of  the  bell  com- 
mence, of  the  last  representative  of 
the  family  till  then  owning  Marney 
Tower  and  Duke's  Manor.  But  to 
me  it  was  neither  news  nor  a  surprise. 

People  said  that  my  pulling  of  the 
rope  during  the  preceding  evening 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of 
the  bell,  and  that  the  gusty,  sweeping 
blasts  of  the  storm  had  completed  all 
that  was  still  wanting.  I,  however, 
knew  better ;  but  I  did  not  tell  every 
one  what  I  knew  and  how  I  knew  it 
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WHAT   THEN   DOES   CANADA   WANT? 


The  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
Canada,  and  the  possibility  of  its  set- 
tlement being  forced  on  us  at  any 
time,  seem  not  to  be  fully  realised  in 
England.  Though  loyalty  and  a  desire 

\t8  continue  the  connection  with  the 
Wother  country  undoubtedly  prevail, 
^t  is  equally  certain  that  a  feeling  of 
Unrest  goes  along  with  it.  Strong  as 
qentiment  is,  the  power  of  the  pocket 
is  still  stronger ;  and  as  the  Dominion 
lias  not  made  the  progress  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  her  neigh- 
bour, the  feeling  of  trying  a  change 
asserts  itself  and  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Can  then  nothing  be  done  to 
allay  this  feeling,  and  to  increase  and 
renew  Canada's  prosperity  1  To  drift 
/is  dangerous. 

J  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Canada 
possesses  a  magnificent  territory.  A 
large  part  of  it  has  a  fertile  soil  and 
is  available  for  settlement.  The  varia- 
>tion  from  heat  to  cold  is  great,  but, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  air,  it  is 
\neither  unhealthy  nor  disagreeable. 
Her   mineral  wealth  is  of  immense 

s  importance,  though  from  want  of  capi- 
tal it  is  but  sparely  used,  nor  is  its 
due  even  accurately  known.  Her 
jfeople  are  physically  fine,  and  possess 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  great 
nation.  Beyond  a  little  friction  be- 
tween the  British  Protestant  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  there  need  be 
no  great  difficulty  to  seriously  agitate 
the  mind  or  to  hinder  progress  and  de- 
velopment. The  Provinces  have  Home 
Rule,  and  the  Central  Government 
daily  grows  in  strength  and  efficiency. 
Without  cost  the  Dominion  has  the 
protection  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  prestige  of  forming  a  part  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  empire 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 


\ 
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Still,  in  spite  of  these  and  other 
advantages  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  her  rate  of  progress  is  disappoint- 
ing. Where  lies  the  impediment  ?  It 
is  not  political,  as  the  Dominion  is 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and 
possesses  freedom  and  liberty.  3jtt  is 
not  natural,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  richness  of  its  products  are 
unquestioned.  AJfl  is  not  climatic,  as 
at  any  rate  herclimate  is  not  worse, 
and  is  probably  considerably  better, 
than  large  portions  of  the  United 
States  whose  progress  is  astounding^ 
Nor  is  it  in  the  physical,  moral,  oTr 
mental  condition  of  the  people.  Where 
then  is  it  to  be  looked  for ) 

Warmers  are  dissatisfied,  complain- 
ing of  the  heavy  expenses  of  raising 
crops  and  the  low  prices  obtained  for  J 
them,  v  Manufacturers,  in  spite  of  a 
protectionist  tariff,  do  not  thrive  ac- 
cording to  expectations.  ^The  general 
public  bear,  but  suffer  from,  the  high 
cost  of  living.M  Capital  comes  but 
slowly  into  the  country,  in  spite  of 
the  rich  fields  awaiting  it.  \/All  seems 
to  point  to  some  error  in  fiscal  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  Dominion  is  what 
is  called  the  National  Policy,  that  is, 
so  far  as  possible  to  make  her  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  the 
supply  of  her  wants.  It  is  hoped  that 
Protection  will  accomplish  this  by 
giving  employment  to  her  popula- 
tion. 

In  her  fiscal  policy  Canada  is  mostly 
influenced  by  the  example  of  her  great 
and  prosperous  neighbour.  What  is 
good  for  the  one  must  be  good  for  the 
other,  is  the  main  argument  employed 
by  most  Canadians  in  favour  of  their 
present  Customs  tariff.  A  more  fal- 
lacious and  dangerous  opinion  never 
existed.  Though  the  United  States 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  they  have  undoubtedly 
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What  then  does  Canada  want 


cannot  wall 
her    geogra 


1 


\ 

self  in  with  impunity ; 
position  is  alone 
sufficient  to  forbid  it.  The  argument 
therefore  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  both  fallacious  and 
misleading. 

Various  are  the  proposals  to  remedy 
a  state  of  things  which  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  drift  much  longer 
in  uncertainty.  The  most  important 
is  that  of  Commercial  Union  with  the 
United  States. 

Before  this  momentous  step  be 
taken  it  is  well  that  its  results  should 
be  fully  appreciated.  In  the  first 
place,  the  seven  or  eight  million  dol- 
lars paid  in  Customs-duties  to  the 
/^Canadian    Government     for    imports 


prospered.  But  their  position  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  nation  on 

earth.      Being    possessed    of    almost 

every  kind  of  climate  from  the  tropical 

to  the  arctic,  they  can  produce  within 

their  borders  nearly  all  the  necessaries 

and  even  the  luxuries  of  life.     They 

are  able  therefore  to/  wall  themselves 
\  in  with  impunity,  yft  is  true  the  cost 

of  production  is  increased  by  Protec- 
tion, and  therefore  also   the  cost  of 

lining.  VBut  wages  are  likewise  higher 

and  profits  larger,  v  The  whole  scale 

of  living  is  increased.     For  a  given 

standard  of  comfort  more  has  to  be 

paid ;  but  more  also  is  received,  and 

thus  is  given  the  ability  to  meet  this 
'  increased  expense  without  inconveni- 
ence. \(  a 
\     So  long  then  as  the  United  States     ffrpm  the  United  States  would  practi- 

\are  content  to  forego  a  large  foreign  >cally  be  given  by  the  Canadian  tax- 

^rade,  they  can  live  in  a  little  econo- 
vJpr  mic  world  of  their  own.     Within  that 

world  there    is,  however,    a   perfect 

specimen  of   Free  Trade  among  the 

various  States  in  the  Union.  Hitherto 

American    manufacturers     have    not 

produced  much   more  than  has  been 

required  for  a  rapidly  expanding  home 

trade.     But  the   day  will  come,  and 

possibly  is  not  far  distant,  when  their 

manufacturers  and  merchants  will  look 

with  longing  eyes  on  foreign  markets, 

now  closed  to  them  from  their  heavy 

cost  of  production  caused  by  the  high 

scale  of  prices  imposed  by  Protection. 

After  a  time  Protection  will   be  re- 
moved :  the  late  elections  have  already 

given  a   warning  of  this ;  and  prices 

will  then  be  lowered.     The  same  scale 


payers  to  the  American  producers. 
None  of  the  amount  would  be  saved 
by  lower  prices,  as  the  Protection 
tariff  to  the  mother  country  a^id  to 
all  the  other  nations  would  stanji ;  in 
fact  prices  would  probably  increase,  as 
the  tariff  after  the  proposed «\tinion 
would  be  higher  than  nowJfHBut 
in  addition  to  this  gift  to  American 
competitors,  a  like  sum  would  haVe  to 
be  raised  from  the  taxpayers  to  recoup 
the  Treasury  for  the  loss  of  revenue. 
Twice  then  this  amount  will  p 
cally  have  to  be  paid  by  Canada 
stead  of  once  as  at  present.  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  all  probability 
protective  tariff  American  manufac- 
tures would  to  a  great  extent  displace 
British  and  foreign  manufactures; 
of  comfort  will  be  obtained  at  a  lowerrp  and  to  this  extent  the  Canadian 
price,  and  the  cost  of  production  re-w  revenue  would  suffer,  ^as  British  and 


duced.  And  such  are  the  energy  and 
capacity  of  Americans,  and  the  natural 
resources  of  their  country,  that  they 
may,  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  thought 
probable  or  even  possible,  supply  with 
their  manufactures  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  day  on  which  the  United 
States  throw  aside  Protection  will  be 
a  momentous  one  for  England. 

The  difference  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  this  respect  can- 
not be  removed  by  legislation.  Canada 


_   / 


foreign  manufacturers  would  pay 
duty  while  American  would  be  free* 
In  addition  to  these  results  a  fulv 
ther  loss  would  be  involved  in  A, 
diminution  of  purchases  from  Canada 
by  Great  Britain  and  other  nations^ 
arising  from  increased  difficulty  in 
making  payments,  which  might  01* 
might  not  be  accompanied  by  increased 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

If  Canada  be  commercially  attached 
to,  the   United   States  s] 
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ydoubtedly  have  opened  to  her  a  market 
\f  sixty  millions.  But  that  market 
[ould  be  found  amply  supplied  by 
dthy  capitalists  and  syndicates 
offering  the  same  natural  and  manu- 
factured products  as  she  herself  has 
to  i  selL^^Cnd  it  must  not  be  over- 
tax kea  that  Canada  would  have  to  face 
thjs  competition  with  an  increased 
cojst  of  production  arising  from  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  which  must  in- 
evitably attend  her  adoption  of  the 
protective  duties  of  the  United  States 
tariff,  or  of  such  duties  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  which  in  any  case  must 
be  high. 

Fiscal  freedom  would  to  a  large  ex- 
tent have  to  be  surrendered  on  the 
adoption  of  Commercial  Union.  The 
Customs  duties  collected  in  the  two 
Icountries  would  probably  be  divided 
p  a  ratio  to  be  agreed  upon.  But 
^lthough  the  tariff  would  require  the 
motion  of  both  countries,  when  one 
hjis  a  population  of  sixty  millions  and 
tfye  other  of  only  about  five  millions, 
there  would  noiy  appear  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  determining  where  the 
power  would  actually  lie.  Canada 
could  not  be  in  an  enviable  position  at 
Washington. 

Commercial  Union  involves  differ- 
ential duties  against  the  mother  coun- 
try. While  therefore  foreign  nations, 
,  with  no  tie  of  blood,  language,  or  re- 
•  ligion,  are  according  to  Great  Britain 
the  same  treatment  as  to  "  the  most 
favoured  nation,"  Canada,  still  claim- 
ing from  her  protection  by  sea  and 
land  with  all  the  other  benefits  of 
connection  with  a  powerful  empire, 
would  be  practically  taking  from  her 
that  which  is  lawfully  hers  to  give  it 
to  a  rival.  It  may  be  the  position  of 
Canada  is  peculiar  and  calling  for 
every  consideration.  But  were  the 
mother  country  magnanimous,  and 
were  an  exception  in  her  case  to  be 
made,  would  success  follow  ? 

Before  any  decision  be  made  as  to 
Commercial  Union,  there  should  be 
full  consideration  of  the  important 
questions  as  to  whether  Commercial 
Union    would    not    be    followed   by 


Political    Union,   and    if    so,    as    to 
whether  that  momentous  and  irrevoc- 
able step  be  desired.     There  can  be 
but   little    doubt  the    United  States 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  at  least  the 
whole  of   North  America.      But  her 
statesmen  are  astute  enough   not  to 
say  or   do  anything  to   increase  the 
value    of    the    coveted    land.      They 
rather  ignore  it,  and  trust  to  raise  a 
demand    to    enter    the    Union   from 
Canada  herself  by  as  much  as  possible 
preventing    her    use    of     their    own 
market.     It  is  possible  for  a  country 
to  be  in  a  tariff-union  with  another 
nation  and  yet  to  be  politically  dis- 
tinct.    Such  is  now  the  case  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  though     f 
it  appears  uncertain  how  long  the  pre-    /  .     - 
sent    arrangement    may    last.      The^K.     > 
probability,  however,  must  be  great       A 
that  Commercial  Union  would  be  fol-   \     J 
lowed  by  Political  Union.     The  Do- ~~V^ 
minion  of  Canada  in  that  event  would      ^ 
practically  disappear  from  the  map  of 
the  world,  and   her   place   would  be 
taken  by  a  few  new  States,  at  first,  at 
any    rate,   of    comparative   insignifi- 
cance.    It  is  for  Canada  to  consider 
whether  this  should  be  the  object  of 
her  ambition,  and  a  gratifying  result  of 
past  efforts.     If  not,  leaner  seriously 
inquire  whether  her   difficulties  may,/ 
not  otherwise  be  overcome. 

Some  change,  however,  there  must 
be,  as  progress  is  far  too  slow. .    There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Canada 
might    become  a   great   nation   were      ~~  "~\  „ 
immigrants  attracted  by  the  cheapness 
of  living,  and  as  a  consequence  the  ^ 
cost  of  production  lower  and  employ- 
ment more  abundant.     Her  energies,  '.  \ 
then,  should  be  devoted  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  mainly  what 
she  is  able  to  produce  at  as  low  or 
lower  cost  than  can  be  produced  else- 
where.    Other  articles  required  coulo\ 
be  received  in  exchange  for  her  own* 
produce,  which,    being  cheap,   would  ' 
be  in  demand.     Thus  the  general  scale 
of  prices  would  be  lowered,  an  equal 
standard  of  comfort  obtained  at  a  less 

i 

cost,  or  a  higher  standard  at  the  same 

cost.     In  other  words,  living  would  be  jj 
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cheaper.  The  ceefr-~"6F  production 
would  also  be  lower,  which  woulcTBe 
the  means  of  new  markets  being  ob- 
tained, profits  becoming  larger,  and 
employment  more  abundant.  Greater 
inducements  can  scarcely  be  offered 
to  the  teeming  populations  of  over- 
crowded old  countries  to  settle  on 
Iher   millions   of    fertile  acres.      This 

■ 

will  surely  be  more  efficacious  than 
tons  of  emigration  literature  and  lec- 
tures, and  all  the  many  ingenious 
methods  of  advertising,  useful  though 
they  may  be.  Let  it  once  be  realised 
jthat  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap, 
and  that  Canadian  grain,  cattle,  and 
Other  produce  can  be  laid  down  in 
Europe  at  a  low  cost  leaving  a  fair 
profit,  and  there  will  soon  be  settlers 

'  for  the  vast  and  magnificent  prairies 

^of  the  North-West. 

(But  what  of  Canada's  manufac- 
turers ?  They  too  would  benefit  from 
su£h  a  policy.  There  might  be  cases 
of1  hardship  as  occur  during  all  great 
changes.  But  with  the  reduction  of 
Customs  duties,  rents  and  other  ex- 
penses would  be  decreased,  and  as  the 
workman  would  be  able  to  obtain  at  a 
less  cost  the  same  standard  of  comfort 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
laJ>our  would  be  cheaper.  Cost  of 
production  would  thus  be  diminished, 
and  manufacturers  would  be  in  a 
very  different  condition  to  meet  com- 
petition. In  most  articles  native 
manufacturers  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  their  then  rapidly  in- 
creasing home-market.  Foreign  mar- 
kets also  would  then  be  within  their 
reach,  and  with  a  great  difference  in 
cost-prices,  large  quantities  of  manu- 
factured goods  could  with  difficulty  be 
prevented  from  entering  even  the 
Ignited  States.  It  is,  however,  urged 
that  if  the  duties  on  manufactures 
were  much  reduced  the  surplus  stock 
of  the  United  States  would  be  sent 
into  Canada  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  or 
slaughtered,  so  that  prices  might  be 
maintained  in  their  home-market.  But 
the  greater  the  difference  in  the  prices 
of  the  two  countries,  the  greater  would 
be  the  loss  on  such  transactions,  and 


the  less  the  inducement  to  continue 
the  course. 

No  time  can  be  more  suitable  for 
Canada  to  enter  on  such  a  policy  than 
now,  when  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased their  tariff  and  added  a  few 
feet  to  their  wall  of  Protection,  and 
so  increased  their  cost  of  production. 
After  the  United  States  have  altered 
their  policy,  as  probably  before  long 
they  will,  it  will  be  too  late  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  such  a  course, 
though  even  then  it  would  have  to  her/-, 
adopted.  There  may  be  some  weighty 
in  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  revenue 
from  Customs  duties,  and  in  the  diffi| 
culty  of  a  resort  to  direct  taxation  ii 
a  country  like  Canada.  But  lower' 
duties  do  not  always  bring  a  corre- 
spondirCg  reduction  in  revenue;  and 
with  the  experience  of  other  countries 
available,  it  cannot  surely  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  some  Canadian  Finance 
Minister  successfully  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  / 

At  best,  action  can  only  for  a  timef 
be  postponed.     Already,  especially  in/ 
the  North-West,  there  is  restlessness1 
and   a   feeling  that    some   change  i* 
necessary.     This  question  of  the  fisoft""^ 
policy  of  the  Dominion  was  the  main\^ 
point    raised   in    the    last    elections, 
though  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent overshadowed  by  the  question  of 
retaining    Sir    John     Macdonald    in 
power. 

Both   agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  are  seriously  affected  by  the  ( 
present    policy.      Both    require    ad- 
ditional   markets.      A  population  of 
about  five  millions,  scattered  over  a 
vast  tract  of  country,  does  not  affon) 
a  sufficiently  large  outlet  f ov  Canadian 
produce  and  manufactures.  //  The  popu- 
lation   must    be    increased;   and   the 
home  market    enlarged   by    immigra- 
tion,rand/ioreigji  trade  must  be  en-s 
couraged.Sy  Only  an    imaginary    line  * 
separates  tne  Canadian  from  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  markets 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
see   his   American  neighbour,   whose 
land  is  divided  from  his  own  not  even 
by  a  fence,  obtaining  larger  profits* » 
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He  may  not  be  learned  in  Political 
Economy,  and  may  be  unable  to  fight 
his*  own  battle,  but  he  csanes  not-  to 
bcroiscoutented,  and  to  feel  that  there 
;is  something  wrong  somewhere.  JAM 
;  the  worse  if  he  does  not  know  where ; 
he  is  in  a  state  to  listen  to  the  first 
political  quack  he  may  meet. 

If  then  Canada  for  some  time 
remain  in  the  Empire  with  a  view 
ultimately  to  independence,  and  in  the 
meantime  adopt  a  wise  policy,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  take 
her  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world.  Let  her  forbear  for  a 
time  spending  her  resources  and  taxing 
her  people  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  at  too  early  an  age 
set  up  for  herself  costly  establishments. 
Every  deference  is  paid  to  her  opinion, 
and  she  is  always  consulted  in  the 
very  little  that  the  mother  country 
has  now  to  do  with  her  affairs.  She 
has  perfect  fiscal  freedom.  She 
possesses  a  constitution  which  secures, 
to  probably  nearly  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  personal  liberty,  local  free- 
dom, and  national  unity  and  power. 


Her  territory  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
which  would  be  more  and  more  devel- 
oped if  hindrances  to  the  introduction 
of  capital  were  removed,  and  she  were 
careful  not  to  borrow,  or  attempt  to 
attract  capital  where  a  profit  be  not 
tolerably    well    assured.      Her    vast 
agricultural  lands,  much  of  which  are 
probably     unsurpassed     in    fertility, 
would  soon  be  cultivated  if  substantial 
inducements  were  offered  to  settlers.  / 
Let  her  then  boldly  adopt  a  policy  that/ 
would  lower  the  cost  of  living,  enable/ 
agricultural  produce  to  be  raised,  and 
manufactured  articles  produced,  at  t 
less  cost,  open  new  markets  for  her 
manufactures,  and  attract  capital  with\ 
which  she  could  develope  her  immense^ 
national  resources.     It  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  only  efficient  remedy  for 
her  present  difficulties   is  one  which 
involves  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
attempt  to  found  a  nation  on  the  vast 
and  valuable    Canadian    territory    is 
fruitless     and    the     task    impossible. 
Surely  this  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
failures  in  history. 

J.  W. 
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That  Parliament,  and  especially  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  with  pride  as  an 
honour  to  the  country,  seems  to  be  the 
decided  opinion  of  all  who  have  been 
members  of  it  over  a  long  series  of 
years.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  regretted 
the  "  decline  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Lower  House  since  1832."  Years 
ago,  Mr.  Disraeli  lamented  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  lofty  tone  which 
once  characterised  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  So  far  back,  indeed, 
as  the  year  1845,  when  he  published 
Sybil,  he  took  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  future  of  the  House.  It  was 
destroying  all  other  powers  in  the 
State,  and  it  would  eventually  be 
itself  destroyed ;  though  how  this  is  to 
come  about  is  not  very  obvious,  unless 
it  be  by  Carlyle's  "  whiff  of  grapeshot." 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Sybil  Mr. 
Disraeli  wrote :  "  One  House  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  irremediably  degraded 
into  the  decaying  position  of  a  mere 
court  of  registry,  possessing  great 
privileges  on  condition  that  it  never 
exercises  them ;  while  the  other  cham- 
ber, that,  at  the  first  blush,  and  to  the 
superficial, exhibits  symptoms  of  almost 
unnatural  vitality,  engrossing  in  its 
orbit  all  the  business  of  the  country, 
assumes  on  a  more  studious  inspection 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  select 
vestry  fulfilling  municipal  rather 
than  imperial  offices."  This  part  of 
his  indictment,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
singularly  strengthened  in  later 
years,  and  has  become  the  constant 
burden  of  the  cry  of  all  who  criticise 
Parliament  with  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  its  proceedings.  In  1848 
Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  deplored  the  fact 
that  it  no  longer  represented  "The 
realised    experiences    of    an    ancient 


society,  and  of  a  race  that  for  genera- 
tions has  lived  and  flourished  in  the 
high  practice  of  a  noble  system  of 
self-government — that  is  all  past." 
He  foretold  that  at  last  the  "  free  and 
famous  Parliament  of  England  "  would 
"  subside  to  the  low  water  mark  of 
those  national  assemblies  and  those 
provincial  conventions  that  are  at 
the  same  time  the  terror  and  the 
derision  of  the  world.1' 

Some  may  contend  that  these  pre- 
dictions have  already  been  fulfilled,  or 
are   in   process  of   fulfilment ;  others 
will  maintain  that  they  were  the  mere 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  too  exu- 
berant imagination.     Assuredly  he  did 
not  state  the  whole  case.     The  House 
of  Commons  was  once  a  thoroughly 
corrupt    body.      Members  sold   their 
votes,  just  as   they   had  bought  the 
votes    of   those    who    sent  them    to 
Parliament.     This   scandal   has    long 
ceased  to  exist.     Votes  are  no  longer 
paid   for,   at  least   not    with    money 
down.     In  former  times  pensions  and 
sinecures  were  distributed  with  a  lavish 
hand  by  the  Minister  of  the  day  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  deciding  divi- 
sions.    At  the  close  of  the  Session  & 
supporter  of  the  Government  thought 
himself    badly    used    if   he    did    not 
receive  a  thousand  pounds  or  so  for 
his  services.     It  would  be  too  much 
to      say     that     such     services     are 
always   given    now     from   pure    and 
disinterested   motives;    but   the  job- 
bery is  much  less  in  extent,   and  it 
has  to  be  concealed  as  far  as  possible 
from   the  public  eye.     Few  take  the 
trouble  to   note  the  frequency  with 
which  the  same  family  names  recur  in 
the    list    of    persons    holding    office. 
Many  of  these  families  have  contrived 
to  quarter  their  relations  or  dependants 
in   some    valuable    public    office   for 
generations  past.     Whatever  change 
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of  parties  may  occur,  they  are  sure  to 
be  well  provided  for.  But  in  the  old 
days  which  are  so  much  regretted,  it 
was  far  easier  to  carry  on  this  kind  of 
business  than  it  is  now.  A  good 
tactician  could  hold  three  or  four 
appointments  without  being  required 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  any 
one  of  them.  Sometimes  a  lucrative 
colonial  post  was  given  to  him  although 
he  never  set  foot  in  the  colony.  Thus, 
Charles  Greville,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  diaries,  obtained  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
Jamaica;  but  he  never  went  to  Jamaica. 
The  great  legal  functionaries  have 
always  been  in  a  position  to  make 
ample  provision,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  those  in  whom  they  took  an  interest. 
Lord  EUenborough  conferred  upon  his 
son  an  appointment  worth  £10,000  a 
year.  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Thurlow 
were  equally  generous.  Indeed  Lord 
Thurlow  managed  so  well  for  his  family 
that  his  grandson  was  still  receiving 
from  the  Treasury£  1 1 ,000 a  year  almost 
down  to  our  own  day  for  an  office 
originally  held  by  his  father,  to  which 
no  duties  had  ever  been  attached.  A 
diligent  inquirer  might  find  examples 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  on  the 
same  scale,  if  he  searched  through  the 
offices  disposed  of  by  eminent  lawyers 
even  in  recent  years.  The  cases  may 
not  be  so  numerous,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  not  so  many  prizes  to  be  given 
away. 

Yet  in  the  main  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
right.  There  has  been  a  continual 
degradation  of  Parliament  going  on, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  tone  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Commons  would  have 
astounded  the  old  leaders  of  public 
life.  No  doubt  the  House  was  always 
liable  to  outbursts  of  disorder  ;  but 
they  were  accidental,  the  work  of 
some  eccentric  genius  who  was  re- 
garded with  mild  amusement  until  he 
was  suppressed.  Never  before  were 
they  the  result  of  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
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throughout  the  world.  Never  before 
has  there  been  an  organisation  strong 
enough  to  set  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  himself  at  defiance,  and  to 
paralyse  the  action  of  the  entire  body 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  Session. 
Obstruction  may  have  been  attempted 
by  individuals,  but  it  was  not  put  into 
operation  as  a  scientific  force.  When 
it  is  thus  launched  against  the  House, 
and  kept  in  action  by  unwearied 
labour  and  skill,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  that  can  prevail  against  it. 
The  rules  of  the  House  bear  upon 
their  face  the  marks  of  the  struggle 
of  the  last  dozen  years.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  transformations  that 
have  been  made  in  them,  obstruction 
would  have  triumphed  if  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  day  had  not  ca- 
pitulated to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  thus 
rendered  this  particular  form  of  Par- 
liamentary tactics  unnecessary.  More- 
over, the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
thrust  completely  into  the  background, 
aud  is  threatened  with  extinction 
every  time  it  exercises  its  ancient  and 
lawful  functions.  The  "Masses"  are 
continually  taught  to  regard  that 
House  as  their  bitterest  enemy,  the 
last  stronghold  of  that  "  feudal  system  " 
which  still  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
working  men  and  labourers,  intelli- 
gent doubtless  but  not  well-informed, 
honestly  believe  that  they  and  their 
families  are  kept  down  by  the  "  feudal 
system."  To  get  rid  of  that,  the  House 
of  Lords  must  be  abolished.  The 
Radicals  cry  aloud  for  this  "  reform," 
while  the  Conservatives  declare  they 
will  oppose  it  to  the  bitter  end.  But 
during  the  last  few  years  the  great 
Tory  party  has  shown  small  disposition 
to  fight  when  resistance  might  have 
been  useful.  If  in  power,  they  have 
done  little  but  imitate  the  tactics  of 
their  enemies,  except  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule, — a  most  important  ex- 
ception, no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  in- 
clude every  great  principle  which  has 
been  at  stake.  The  one  "principle" 
which  both  sides  assist  in  maintaining 
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is  the  duty  of  yielding  quickly  to 
pressure  from  outside.  Hence  one 
party  surrenders  to  Parnellism,  and 
the  other,  the  hereditary  champion  of 
the  Constitution,  passes  laws  which 
make  the  Radicals  themselves  hold  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment.  It  was 
a  Conservative  Government  which  set 
up  local  councils  in  counties  to  deprive 
the  country  gentleman  of  his  last 
vestige  of  influence.  He  may,  indeed, 
run  the  gauntlet  of  an  election,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  in  so 
many  instances  he  is  prepared  to  do 
so;  but  property  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  protect  itself.  It  was 
the  same  Government  which  enabled 
tenants  in  Ireland  to  walk  into  a 
County  Court  and  break  their  leases. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  say  which 
party  will  be  prepared  to  bid  the 
highest  for  popular  support.  Thus, 
even  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all 
its  boasted  power,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  who  may 
neither  have  had  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  consider  well  the  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  which  it 
may  please  them  at  any  moment  to 
demand.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  very  much  surprised  that  Parlia- 
ment has  fallen  off  in  dignity,  in  use- 
fulness, and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  position  of  the  Private,  or  In- 
dependent, Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  certainly  not  changed 
for  the  better.  His  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  greatly  increased  : 
the  demands  upon  his  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  purse,  are  more  exact- 
ing than  ever  ;  and  his  independence  is 
gone.  The  constituencies  are  less  fet- 
tered by  party  ties  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  are  apt  to  take  a  course  of 
their  own  which  the  recognised  leaders 
have  not  originated,  but  which,  if  it 
becomes  sufficiently  popular,  they  find 
themselves  obliged  to  follow.  Pledges 
of  all  kinds,  outside  the  sphere  of  im- 
perial politics,  are  pressed  upon  the 
candidate,  and  if  he  disregards  any  of 
them  he  runs  considerable  risk  of 
losing  the  election.    There  are  societies, 


or  organisations,  almost  without  end, 
which  insist  on  the  particular  interests 
in  which  they  are  concerned  receiving 
the  first  attention,  interests  varying, 
of  course,  with  almost  every  locality. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  candi- 
date to  inform  himself  properly  as  to 
the  different  degrees  of  merit  of  these 
local  and  personal  issues,  and  yet  in  con- 
stituencies where  in  the  end  a  small 
number  of  electors  decide  the  contest, 
it   is  unsafe  to   ignore  any  of  them. 
There  are  the  police,  the  railway  ser- 
vants, members  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  promotions 
or  with  their  pensions,  telegraph-opera- 
tors,    anti-vaccinationists,     advocates 
of   the   compulsory   limitation  of  the 
hours  of   labour,  of   suppressing  the 
sale  of  drink, — all   have   to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  if  positive  pledges  are  not 
given  to  all,  yet  a  friendly  attitude 
will  have  to  be  adopted  towards  most 
of  them,  or  the  candidate  who  exhibits 
too  strong  a  tendency  towards  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  will  give  his  op- 
ponent  an   immense   advantage  over 
him.     For  there  are  numerous  candi- 
dates in  these  days  who  will  swallow 
anything  and  everything  submitted  to 
them,  and  who   openly   boast  that  a 
Member  of  Parliament  ought  to  aspire 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  delegate. 
No  doubt  all  this  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  old  principle  and  practice  of 
our  Parliamentary   government;   but 
the  bard  facts  confront  the  candidate, 
and  he  must  either  reconcile  himself 
to  them,  or  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  House  of  Commons  to  persons  of  a 
more  compliant  disposition.     And  of 
late  years  a  great  many  representatives 
of  the  class  which  was  once  thought 
essential   to  the  completeness  of  the 
Commons  of    England   have  adopted 
this  latter  alternative,  and   forsaken 
the  field  of  politics  altogether.     Their 
places  are  usually  filled  up  by  a  totally 
different  class,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
equally  solicitous  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  but  whose  ap- 
preciation  of   its  history,  and  of  the 
great  part  it  has  played  and  is  playing 
in  the  world,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  entitle 
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us  to  look  with  confidence  to  them  for 
a  wise  decision  on  large  questions  of 
great  intricacy  and  moment. 

And  when  he  has  got  into  the  House, 
the  man  of  independent  judgment  and 
opinions  finds  that  he  has  very  few 
opportunities  of  carrying  out  any  of 
the  plans  which  he  had  formed,  or  of 
furthering    the    special   questions   in 
which  he  is  interested.     It  is  mainly 
a  question  of  chance  and  luck,  decided 
by  a  lottery.     Once  or  twice  a  week 
he  writes  his  name  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  with  fifty  or  sixty  other  Mem- 
bers, and  if  his  number  should  happen 
to  be  drawn  out  first  or  second,  his 
opportunity  for  bringing  forward  his 
statement  may  come.     It  may  freely 
be  admitted  that  very  often  it  does 
not  matter  whether  he  gets  his  oppor- 
tunity   or    not,    for    whims    are    as 
rife  in  the  House  as  out  of  it,  and 
there  is   no  vagary  so  wild   as  that 
some  one  or  other  may  not  be  found 
ready  to  take  it  up.     But  sometimes 
questions  of  great  moment  are  advo- 
cated   by   Private  Members,   though 
they  can    rarely  pursue    them   to    a 
practical  issue.     Even  if  they  are  for- 
tunate in   the  ballot,  and  gain  their 
night,  the    Government    may   swoop 
down  upon  them  and  suppress  them 
for  the  rest  of  the  Session.     By  a  vote 
of  the  House  it  may  take  away  the 
"  Private  Members'  night "  altogether, 
upon  the   plea    of   great  pressure  of 
public    business — a   pressure    caused, 
perhaps,    entirely    by    its    own    mis- 
management.    The  ordinary  Member 
is  now  regarded  simply  as  a  voting 
machine.     It  is  his  duty  to  hang  about 
the  lobbies  or  the  "  precincts  "  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  ready  for  a 
division  which,  after   all,  may  never 
be   called.      In    former    times    party 
leaders  usually  tried  to  bring  on  their 
"  young  men  ; "  but  now  the  old  office- 
holder, the  man  who  has  had  his  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  must  be  attended  to 
first,  and  his  claims  are  seldom  ignored. 
This  tendency  is  stronger  in  the  Con- 
servative than  in  the  Liberal  party  ; 
for  discipline  in  the  former  can  still 
be  maintained,  while  in  the  latter  a 


dissatisfied  group  are  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  display  their  resentment 
and  to  make  their  power  felt.  The 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  may  therefore 
be  able  to  reserve  a  good  many  places  for 
his  dear  old  friends  and  supporters,  but 
the  new  men  must  also  be  propitiated, 
especially  when  the  normal  majority 
is  low.  In  a  word,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament will  do  far  better  for  himself 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  than 
if  he  were  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Conservatives  ;  a  fact  which  may  have 
its  influence  in  deciding  the  political 
opinions  of  clever  young  men  who  take 
to  politics  as  a  "career."  The  com- 
position of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
Ministry,  as  compared  with  Lord 
Salisbury's,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  these  remarks  without 
the  necessity  of  going  into  detail.  And 
even  that  Ministry  did  not  go  nearly 
far  enough  in  the  direction  of  conces- 
sions to  the  new  men.  But  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  overwhelming  influence,  a 
very  different  Ministry  would  have 
been  called  into  existence.  The  day 
of  prescriptive  right  to  office,  and  of 
the  supremacy  of  cliques  and  "  rings  " 
is  nearly  over.  That  may  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
everybody  will  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

Another  great  disadvantage  under 
which   the    Independent    Member    is 
placed,  is  that   he  is   frequently   re- 
quired  to   change    his   opinions  with 
great  rapidity,  although  those  opinions 
may  have  been  strongly  held  by  his 
own  leaders  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion.    Something  happens,  it  matters 
little  what :    there  may  be  an  agita- 
tion in  the  country,  or  a  powerful  in- 
terest may  be  up  in  arms  ;  and  all  of 
a  sudden  it  is  found  that  a  great  policy 
has  been  reversed.     Something,  which 
was  a  little  while  before  denounced  as 
a   danger   to   the   country,  has   been 
taken  up  instead.     The  Private  Mem- 
ber is  not  consulted  in  any  way,  but 
he  receives  his  new  marching  orders, 
and  he  is  expected  to  obey  them.  Some 
men  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to    these    instantaneous    twists    and 
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turns,  provided  that  their  constituents 
have    none.      Party   government,   we 
all   admit,   could    not    be  carried   on 
without  loyalty  to  leaders,  but  never 
before  or  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  that  loyalty  been  put  to  so 
severe  a  test  as  now.     It  is  like  living 
in  a  country  of  earthquakes ;  one  does 
not  know  what  will  happen  from  one 
moment    to    another.     But  whatever 
may  happen,  the  ordinary  Member,  the 
man  in  the  ranks,  must  ask  no  ques- 
tions.    He   must   go   into   the   lobby 
which   is  pointed  out  to  him,  or  he 
will  be  ground  up  exceeding  small  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone of  his  party.      There  have    of 
course  been  instances  where  success- 
ful resistance  has  been  made,  and  the 
case  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  1886 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  exceptions.     But  they 
were  a  very  powerful  body,  including, 
if   we  omit  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  best 
known  and  the  most  widely   trusted 
of    the    Liberal    leaders    themselves. 
Men  like  John  Bright,  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry 
James  could  not  easily  be  drummed 
out  of  the  ranks  as  "traitors,"  and 
the    Liberals   who   went   with    them 
were  too   numerous   to    be    crushed. 
Still,  •'  discipline "  proved  too   much 
for    some    of    their   number :    others 
found  that  they  could  not  stand  ex- 
clusion from  Parliament ;  and  a  cer- 
tain number  lost  their  seats  at   the 
election  of  1892.     In  the  main,  how- 
ever, they  gallantly  held  their   own, 
and  although  the  fight  is  not  yet  over, 
we  may  say  that  they  staved  off  for 
some  years  the   danger   which   hung 
over  their  country.     A  revolt  on  that 
scale  can  be  looked  for  only  on  very 
rare  occasions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
manage.  It  is  not  merely  the  increase 
of  business  which  causes  this.  He- 
move  all  local  affairs  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House,  and  many  of  the 
evils  which  are  now  complained  of 
would   still   stand   in  the  way.     The 


greatest  of  Ministers  cannot  make 
sure  of  steering  a  straightforward 
course.  He  finds  himself  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  contrary  winds  from 
outside,  or  by  storms  among  groups  of 
his  own  followers.  The  history  of  the 
last  Conservative  Ministry  furnishes 
numerous  striking  examples  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  party  leaders 
are  compelled  to  change  their  opinions. 
The  revision  of  judicial  rents  in  Ire- 
land was  declared  to  be  dishonest,  dis- 
graceful, impossible,  and  therefore  a 
project  which  the  Conservatives  never 
could  support.  The  Government  turned 
quickly  round  and  passed  the  measure. 
A  scheme  which  to-day  is  pronounced 
immoral  is  adopted  to-morrow  without 
a  word  of  explanation.  Political  "  evo- 
lution" has  doubtless  always  played 
its  part  in  Parliamentary  tactics, 
for  although  it  sounds  well  to  talk 
on  a  public  platform  of  "  nailing  the 
colours  to  the  mast,1'  a  Ministry  must 
be  prepared  to  lower  them  occasion- 
ally, or  even  to  sail  under  totally  false 
colours.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  one  of 
the  acutest  observers  of  modern  politics 
who  could  be  named,  long  ago  noticed 
and  deplored  this  condition  of  our  public 
life.  Everything  is  made  to  depend 
on  skilful  advocacy.  "  Constitutional 
statesmen,11  remarked  Mr.  Bagehot  in 
his  essay  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  are 
obliged  not  only  to  employ  arguments 
which  they  do  not  think  conclusive, 
but  likewise  to  defend  opinions  which 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true."  States- 
men think  it  no  degradation  to  be- 
come mere  advocates,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens, as  Mr.  Bagehot  pointed  out,  that 
they  "  have  to  defend  measures  they 
disapprove,  to  object  to  measures  they 
approve,  to  appear  to  have  an  accurate 
opinion  on  points  on  which  they  really 
have  no  opinion."  All  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  much  more  aggravated  form 
in  the  present  day.  A  Minister  goes 
down  to  the  House  and  declares  that  a 
certain  measure  is  to  be  pressed  for- 
ward in  any  and  all  circumstances, 
when  he  has  just  told  one  of  his  sup- 
porters that  it  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
Another  at   a   public   meeting    on   a 
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Saturday  protests  against  a  Bill  which 
is  rumoured  to  be  in  preparation  ;  his 
colleagues  insist  on  bringing  it  in, 
and  the  protesting  Minister  defends  it 
with  almost  superfluous  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm. A  man  who  watches  and 
reflects  is  not  long  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  he  dis- 
covers that  one  code  of  morality  is 
kept  for  use  within  its  walls,  and 
another  for  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life. 
The  Private  Member  must  also  en- 
deavour to  accustom  himself  to  the 
use  of  this  double-barrelled  weapon, 
or  he  will  find  that  somehow  or  other 
he  has  drifted  outside  the  ranks  of 
his  party,  and  that  nobody  thinks  any 
the  better  of  him  for  having  exercised 
his  own  judgment,  or  for  paying  some 
regard  to  the  pledges  which  he  has 
publicly  made. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  therefore  enter  it  with  very 
definite  political  principles,  and  he 
may  leave  it  after  a  few  years  with 
not  a  rag  of  them  left  to  cover  him. 
His  constituency  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
condone  the  offence  of  voting  against 
his  party ;  at  any  rate  the  privilege 
of  using  this  freedom  will  be  very 
sparingly  accorded.  His  politics  there- 
fore must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
It  is  a  favourite  saying  with  a  party 
Whip,  "Give  me  the  man  who  will 
vote  for  his  Government  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  anybody 
can  vote  for  it  when  it  is  right."  And 
that,  very  naturally,  is  the  ideal  of  a 
good,  useful  Member  of  Parliament. 
Let  him  possess  this  great  recom- 
mendation to  favour,  and  in  due  sea- 
son his  reward  may  come. 

For  the  rest,  the  unofficial  Member  is 
expected  to  work  hard  upon  Commit- 
tees, the  most  thankless  of  all  work,  for 
who  reads  a  Blue  Book  1  An  immense 
mass  of  information  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun  is  stored  up  in  these 
uninviting  looking  volumes,  but  it 
might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  A  Committee  may  sit  from 
twelve  till  three,  and  the  rest  of  the 


day  the  really  deserving  Member  will 
spend  in  the  House  itself,  or  in  the 
smoking-room.  He  is  quite  welcome 
to  get  his  dinner  where  he  can,  pro- 
vided he  is  always  at  hand  when  the 
division-bell  rings.  He  must  keep  an 
eye  upon  what  the  newspapers  are  say- 
ing, for  to  act  contrary  to  their  de- 
crees will  bring  down  upon  his  head 
endless  troubles  and  difficulties.  As 
he  enters  the  House  he  must  observe 
carefully  what  signals  his  party  have 
hoisted  for  that  evening.  He  may  be 
required  to  assist  in  inflicting  a  great 
injustice  upon  some  large  class  in  the 
community,  or  in  destroying  an  an- 
cient institution.  Let  him  take  off  his 
coat  and  go  to  work  like  a  man.  The 
class  he  is  injuring  may  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate,  but  they  must  look  after 
themselves.  Popular  prejudice  is 
easily  excited  against  this  or  the  other 
"interest,"  but  each  has  probably 
done  its  share  in  the  past  towards 
building  up  a  great  nation.  Perhaps 
the  "  landed  interest/1  or  some  other 
"  privileged  class,1'  is  brought  up  for 
judgment.  Once  it  may  have  exercised 
great  power  in  the  country,  decidedly 
too  large  a  share  of  power  for  these 
modern  days.  That  it  can  never  do 
again.  It  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  assigned  its  proper  place.  No  one 
can  reasonably  object  to  that ;  but  de- 
stroy it  altogether  and  you  cannot  be 
sure  that  you  have  not  destroyed 
with  it  an  essential  part  of  the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  entire  fabric 
rests.  With  serious  considerations  of 
this  kind,  however,  the  Member  who 
wants  to  "get  on  "  need  not  trouble 
himself.  Whether  legislation  con- 
ducted on  such  a  system  is  the  highest 
development  of  human  wisdom,  and 
whether  it  will  make  England  greater, 
nobler,  and  happier  in  the  future  than 
she  ever  was  in  the  past, — that  is  a 
problem  which  is  being  worked  out 
under  the  eyes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 
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In  the  town  of  Bourges  in   Berri, 
once  a  royal  residence  and  the  capital 
of  the   province,  fronting   the   street 
which  is  now  the  Rue  Jacques  Coeur, 
is  a  remarkable  old  house.     It  stands 
a  little  forward,  as  if  to  challenge  the 
notice  of  the  passer-by ;  as  boldly  as 
once  its  builder  challenged  the  wonder 
and  envy  of   his   generation.      From 
two  false  windows  on  the  first  story, 
two  sculptured  figures,  a  valet  and  a 
maid,  lean  out  to  look  into  the  street 
below.     They  are  watching  for  the  re- 
turn of   their  master  who  rode  out 
through   the    great    arched    gateway 
four  centuries  and   a   half   ago,  and 
came  home  no  more.     Architects  tell 
us  that  this  H6tel  Jacques  Coeur  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  medieval 
domestic  architecture  to  be  found  in 
France,  and  the  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture is  worthy  no  doubt  of  all  atten- 
tion.     But   for  those    who   are   not 
curious  about  Gothic  spire  or  Italian 
facade,  or  skilled  in  the  language  of 
arch  and  column  and  window  tracery, 
this  fragment  of  the  stormy  past  has 
none  the  less  a  profound  and  melan- 
choly interest.     Defaced  and  altered 
though  it  has  been,  within  even  more 
than  without,  it  still  recalls  the  day 
when  the  richest  man  in  France  lav- 
ished his  wealth  upon  it,  till  the  King 
had  no  palace  to  compare   with  the 
merchant's  house.     It  is  still  a  vivid 
record  of  that  great  son  of  Bourges 
who  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  honour,  to  die  at  last,  an  exile  and 
an  outlaw,   on  an  island  in  the   far 
-<Egean  Sea.     Those  who  are  not  well 
acquainted   with   Jacques  Coeur    and 
his    strange   vicissitudes    of    fortune 
may    be    interested    in    hearing    his 
story. 

1  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  re- 
lated in  this  paper  to  M.  Pierre  Clement's 
exhaustive  work,  Jacques  Coeur  ct  Charles  VII. 


Pierre  Coeur,  or  Cuer  as  the  name 
was  originally  spelt,  was  a  wealthy 
fur-merchant  of  Bourges  who  had  two 
sons,  Jacques  and  Nicolas.  The  first 
was  born  about  the  year  1395,  a  year 
or  two  before  Dick  Whittington  ful- 
filled his  destiny  by  becoming  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  In  1418  he  mar- 
ried Macee,  daughter  of  Lambert  de 
Leodepart,  provost  of  the  city,  and 
this  isolated  fact  is  all  that  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  He  probably  took 
some  part  in  his  father's  business ; 
his  brother  Nicolas  became  a  priest. 
Jacques  makes  his  first  appearance  on 
the  historical  stage  in  1427,  in  rather 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

Ravaut  le  Danois  was  a  merchant 
of  Bouen  whose  business  was  ruined 
by  the  English  invasion  of  1420.  He 
left  Bouen  therefore,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  Dauphin's  party,  con- 
tracted with  him  for  the  charge  of  the 
mints  at  Bourges,  Orleans,  Poitiers 
and  St.  Pourcain.  Bourges  was  at 
this  time  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  Dauphin,  driven  across 
the  Loire  by  the  English  and  their 
Burgundian  allies,  had  made  it  his  seat 
of  government ;  and  it  was  besides  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  with 
two  yearly  fairs.  The  Master  of  the 
Bourges  mint  must  havej  been  there- 
fore a  person  of  some  importance. 
Bavaut  had  held  this  office  for  a  few 
years  when  he  took  Jacques  Coeur  and 
Pierre  Godart,  a  moneychanger  of  the 
town,  into  partnership  with  him.  The 
profits  of  the  business  were  not  so 
large  as  the  partners  expected,  and 
they  presently  resorted  to  illegitimate 
means  of  increasing  them.  Jacques 
Coeur  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
active  agent  in  the  process  of  issuing 
money  which  was  considerably  under 
the  standard  weight.  When  the  fraud 
was  discovered   Bavaut    ingenuously 
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explained  that  they  had  been  driven  to 
commit  the  crime  by  the  incessant  de- 
mands for  money  made  by  the  King's 
people,  and  by  their  loyal  anxiety  to 
meet  them.  In  consideration  of  the 
services  the  master  had  previously 
rendered  to  the  King,  and  perhaps  in 
consideration  also  of  the  state  of  the 
royal  treasury,  justice  was  satisfied 
with  a  fine  of  about  £1500.  The 
Kings  of  France  had  themselves  been 
too  often  guilty  of  tampering  with 
the  coin  of  the  realm  for  the  offence 
to  carry  with  it  any  very  deep  dis- 
grace, or  permanent  disqualification 
for  public  service.  Eight  years  later 
we  find  the  principal  culprit  at  the 
head  of  the  same  mint,  and  in  1448 
his  accomplice  held  a  similar  post  else- 
where. Jacques  Coeur,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  apprehended  the  moral 
which  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime  are  commonly  supposed  to 
convey,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  more 
honourable  channel  into  which  to  di- 
rect his  energy.  Enterprising,  keen- 
eyed,  determined  by  some  means  or 
other  to  make  his  fortune,  he  natur- 
ally turned  his  face  eastward. 

The  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
Levant  had  never  been  more  active 
than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical restrictions  laid  upon  it. 
The  Church,  still  dreaming  of  new 
crusades  and  a  Christian  rule  in  the 
Holy  Land,  sternly  censured  all 
peaceful  dealings  with  the  infidel. 
But  the  demand  for  eastern  luxuries, 
— silks,  perfumes,  spices,  »precious 
stones — was  immense,  and  the  trade 
too  lucrative  to  be  renounced.  Rome, 
whose  best  weapon  has  been  her  suc- 
cess in  discovering  a  middle  way  in 
all  such  cases,  consented  to  allow  the 
dangerous  traffic  to  be  carried  on  by 
certain  persons  and  at  certain  places, 
within  certain  well-defined  limits,  and 
was  handsomely  paid  for  the  concession. 
The  markets  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
thronged  by  Christian  traders  who 
were  heavily  taxed  for  the  right  of 
landing  their  wares.  An  Italian  tra- 
veller of  1384  tells  us  that  so  soon  as  a 


European  vessel  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria  she  was  boarded  by  a  score 
of  Egyptian  officials,  who  carried  away 
her  rudder   and  sail  to  prevent  her 
departing  till  the  Sultan's  dues  were 
paid ;  "  and  this  was  the  custom  at 
Aden  also,  and   on  all  the   Barbary 
coasts."   So  numerous  were  the  Christ- 
ians  in   Cairo  and    Alexandria    that 
nightly  precautions  were    taken   lest 
these    successors    of     the    Crusaders 
should  be  tempted   some  evening   to 
wrest    the   city    from    their   Saracen 
hosts.     The  greater  part  of  this  com- 
merce  was    in   the  hands  of   Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Barcelona,  and  these  bold 
and    crafty    traders    understood    the 
value  of  their  position  as  the  middle- 
men of  Europe  too  well  not  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  maintain   it.     When 
the  King  of  Aragon  in  1453  desired 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Bourse  of 
Barcelona,   the    merchants   stipulated 
that  he  should  make  peace  with  Egypt. 
"  For  the  trade  with  the  Levant,"  said 
the  wise  Catalans,  "is  the  principle 
and  key  of  trade  in  general ;  our  re- 
lations with  the  East  once  disturbed, 
the   whole    of    our  commerce  suffers 
more  or  Jess."     When  Jacques  Cceur 
determined   to  establish   direct   com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Levant  he 
had    formidable    rivals     to    compete 
with. 

He  chose  Montpellier  for  the  centre 
of  his  operations.  This  town,  besides 
being  the  first  medical  school  of  the 
day,  did  a  larger  foreign  trade,  through 
its  little  port  Lattes,  than  any  other 
in  France.  Its  merchants  had  already 
obtained  a  license  from  Pope  Urban 
V.  to  send  one  ship  yearly,  out  of  the 
six  which  they  possessed,  to  the 
Eastern  ports  on  condition  that  they 
carried  for  sale,  "  neither  arms  nor 
iron  nor  timber  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  nor  anything  else  that 
might  be  hurtful  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  Christendom.' '  They  had  also 
placed  a  consul  at  Constantinople  "  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  merchants  of  Montpellier.1' 
Jacques  Cceur  joined  himself  to  this 
prosperous  fraternity,  making  his  first 
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voyage  in  1432,  and  built  a  house 
looking  seaward,  with  a  high  roof 
whence  he  could  watch  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  ships. 

Cceur  had  chosen  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  begin  his  operations.  Mar- 
seilles, Montpellier's  Provencal  rival, 
was  crippled  by  the  long  war  between 
Aragon  and  Provence ;  Genoa  had 
never  quite  recovered  the  crushing 
losses  she  had  sustained  in  her  last 
great  naval  battle  with  Venice ;  and 
France  was  only  slowly  beginning 
to  rise  from  the  prostrate  condition 
in  which  her  civil  war  had  left  her. 
The  French  merchant's  ventures 
prospered  miraculously.  Before  long 
he  was  the  owner  of  seven  vessels, 
and  employed  no  less  than  three 
hundred  agents,  or  factmrs,  who  repre- 
sented their  master  in  all  the  chief 
commercial  centres  at  home  and 
abroad,  managed  the  branch  houses 
which  were  opened  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  sometimes  commanded  his 
galleys.  The  chief  of  them  was  Jean 
de  Village,  who  married  his  employer's 
niece  and  had  charge  of  his  affairs  at 
Marseilles.  To  the  furthest  harbours  of 
the  Levant  Coeur's  vessels  sailed  with 
the  fleur-de-lis  at  the  mast-head ;  his 
relations  with  the  Sultan  assumed 
political  importance.  A  contemporary 
historian,  growing  poetic  as  he  con- 
templates his  countryman's  success, 
describes  him  as  a  second  Jason,  with 
Cairo  for  his  Colchis  strand. 

Nor  with  all  Jacques  Coeur's  foreign 
undertakings  was  he  without  honour 
in  his  own  country.  Charles  VII. 
had  a  genius. for  putting  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place ;  and  when  in 
1436  Paris  at  last  consented  to  admit 
the  King,  he  re-established  an  H6tel 
des  Monnaies  in  the  capital  and  gave 
the  direction  of  it  to  the  man  who  had 
managed  his  own  monetary  affairs 
with  such  striking  results.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  office  that  Coeur 
perhaps  rendered  his  country  his 
most  important  and  permanent  ser- 
vice. 

There  was.no  department  of  public 
affairs  which  called  more  loudly  for 


reform  than  the  Mint,  or  afforded  a 
better  field  for  the  display  of  Coeur's 
financial  genius.  The  French  Kings 
had  early  discovered  a  simple  method 
of  extricating  themselves  from  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  constantly 
beset  them.  When  money  was  ur- 
gently required  and  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained,  the  value  of  the 
current  coinage  was  suddenly  lowered, 
sometimes  to  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the 
sum  it  had  till  then  represented.  This 
expedient  for  filling  the  exchequer 
was  too  easy  not  to  be  popular  with 
an  embarrassed  and  short-sighted 
government  occupied  solely  with  its 
own  immediate  necessities.  It  was 
freely  practised  by  Philippe  le  Bel, 
who,  when  the  Comte  de  Nevers 
attempted  to  follow  the  royal  example 
on  his  own  estates,  claimed  the  right 
of  thus  ruining  his  subjects  as  the 
special  privilege  of  the  King.  Charles 
the  Wise  recognised  and  scrupulously 
avoided  the  error  of  his  predecessors; 
but  his  son  Charles  VI.  reverted  to  it 
in  1415,  "to  obviate  the  damnable 
enterprise  of  his  adversary  of  Eng- 
land." Charles  VII.  does  not  seem 
to  have  yielded  to  this  particular 
temptation  ;  but  in  the  early  years  of 
hiH  reign  his  poverty  drove  him  to 
contribute  in  his  own  way  to  the 
financial  confusion  of  the  country. 
The  English  during  their  occupation 
of  Paris  (1422-1436)  put  into  circula- 
tion money  of  a  high  denomination, 
with  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
smaller  money  which  was  all  their 
rival  could  afford  to  issue.  The 
French  prince  met  the  emergency  by 
placing  on  his  coins  a  fictitious  value, 
far  above  the  actual  price  of  the  metaL 
In  1418,  for  example,  the  gold  mark 
which  the  Mint  purchased  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty  livres,  when 
coined  and  put  into  circulation  repre- 
sented more  than  nine  times  that 
value.  The  silver  mark  of  eight 
ounces  in  1418  was  worth  nine  livres; 
four  years  later  it  was  worth  ninety. 
Many  of  the  seigneurs  who  had  the 
right  of  coining  money,  imitated  the 
tactics   of   their   superiors ;    and  the 
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country    was  flooded  with  base  coin, 
English,  Burgundian,  and  French. 

Jacques  Cceur  perceived  clearly  the 
disastrous  effects  which  inevitably 
followed  these  capricious  enactments, 
and  as  soon  as  he  became  Master  of 
the  Paris  Mint  he  undertook  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  numerous 
ordinances  issued  between  1435  and 
1451  are  all  believed  to  have  been  his 
work.  Commissioners  were  authorised 
to  seize  money  suspected  of  being 
under  weight  wherever  they  found  it, 
even  in  private  purses;  unauthorised 
persons  were  forbidden  to  act  as 
money-changers ;  the  number  of  Mas- 
ters of  the  Mint  was  reduced  to  seven, 
of  whom  Cceur' s  old  friend  Ravaut  was 
one;  a  new  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  full  value  was  struck,  Buyers  and 
sellers  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Government 
by  stipulating  with  each  other  for 
payment  by  weight,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  legal  tender ;  and  this  procedure 
was  now  strictly  prohibited.  The 
Government  intended  henceforth  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  people,  and 
desired  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
its  former  crimes.  It  is  Jacques  Coeur's 
severest  critic  who  says  that  he  in- 
vented just  financing,  and  believed 
that  the  way  for  the  King  to  grow 
rich,  as  for  other  people,  was  to  pay 
his  debts. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  year  Charles 
made  him  a  Member  of  his  Council 
and  conferred  on  him  the  post  of 
Argentier,  or  Treasurer,  as  we  should 
say;  but  it  was  in  1440,  "in  con- 
sideration of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  King  in  his  office  of  Argentier 
and  elsewhere/1  that  Charles  granted 
him  and  his  family  letters  of  nobility. 

The  Treasurer's  business  was  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  the  sums  granted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  the  post  was  not  in  itself  of 
any  very  great  importance.  But  it 
brought  Cceur  into  close  intercourse 
with  the  Court,  and  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  an  influence 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  use.  Charles 
granted    hjm    many   valuable    privi- 


leges by  which  he  profited  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Among  them  was  that 
of  selling  his  merchandise  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  residence,  to  the 
nobles  and  courtiers ;  and  another, 
less  desirable,  of  lending  money  to  the 
whole  Court.  The  Queen  borrowed 
£140  from  him,  and  pledged  a  pearl 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money. 
Shortly  before  she  had  pawned  her 
Bible  to  her  valet  de  chambre  for  a 
much  larger  sum.  Among  the  Court 
banker's  papers  is  a  note  of  £130  bor- 
rowed by  the  King's  young  daughter, 
Madame  Aragonde,  "pour  avoir  une 
robe.1' 

In  these  favourable  circumstances 
Jacques  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
family  interests.  His  brother  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lucon;  he  married 
his  only  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Vicomte  of  Bourges.  The  eldest  of 
his  four  sons  took  orders,  and  at  five- 
and-twenty  was  elected  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  The  Pope  hesitated  to  con- 
firm the  election  as  the  young  ecclesi- 
astic was  under  the  canonical  age,  but 
the  King  pressed  him  strongly,  and 
he  gave  way.  In  1440  Jacques  was 
sent  to  Languedoc  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Estates.  In  1445  he  was  chosen 
to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Comte  de  Foix  and 
the  people  of  Comminges.  He  went 
on  important  embassies  successively  to 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Borne.  At  Rome 
they  made  an  entry  so  magnificent 
that  the  spectators  declared  it  was 
sixty  years  since  they  had  seen  the 
like ;  "  but  the  expense  was  out- 
rageous." Meanwhile  the  Treasurer's 
wealth  continued  to  increase.  Th 
poets  of  the  time  celebrated  it  in  their 
verses ;  his  less  prosperous  mercantile 
rivals  watched  with  bitter  envy  the 
surprising  good-luck  of  "  ce  Jacquet" 
The  lavish  expenditure  in  which  the 
merchant  -  prince  loved  to  indulge 
caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  exag- 
gerated stories  of  it  were  told.  The 
common  utensils  of  his  house  were 
said  to  be  all  silver ;  his  horses  were 
believed  to  be   shod   with    the   same 
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metal.  Nor  were  these  inexhaustible 
resources  attributed  to  such  common- 
place causes  as  fortunate  speculation, 
or  royal  favour.  The  legend  went  that 
Raymond  Lulli,  the  great  chemist,  had 
taught  Pierre  Coeur  the  priceless  secret 
persistently  sought  by  the  medieval 
world,  and  that  the  father  had  passed 
the  philosopher's  stone  on  to  the  son. 
"  Fortune,  indeed,"  says  the  Burgun- 
dian  writer,  Georges  Chastelain,  "  had 
led  this  man  to  the  summit  of  the 
high  rock  whence  to  mount  higher 
was  impossible,  and  the  descent  of 
exceeding  great  peril. ' '  And  he,  "  who 
always  loved  the  difficult  thing  more 
than  the  thing  easily  obtained,"  was 
dazzled  at  last  by  the  too  brilliant 
sunshine  of  his  own  success. 

Merchant,  banker,  statesman,  and 
courtier,  Jacques  Cceur  should  have 
known  his  world  well;  but  he  acted 
like  one  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  He 
began  to  have  visions  of  founding  a 
family,  of  leaving  a  name  behind  him, 
and  he  therefore  began  to  buy  great 
estates  from  the  impoverished  nobles, 
his  debtors ;  S.  Gerard  de  Yaux  from 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  YveHe-Viel  and 
Meaulne  in  Berri  from  the  Marshal 
de  Culan,  and  a  score  of  other  castles 
and  seigneuries,  chiefly  in  his  native 
province.  Georges  de  la  Tremouille, 
the  King's  old  favourite,  had  bought 
estates  in  the  Nivernais  from  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  could  not 
pay  the  price ;  Jacques  was  imprudent 
enough  to  step  in  between  the  two 
noblemen  and  purchase  the  place. 
The  great  seigneurs,  who  were  forced 
by  stress  of  poverty  to  sell  their  lands, 
had  no  very  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  upstart  who  was  rich  enough,  and 
ambitious  enough,  to  buy  them  out  of 
their  ancient  possessions ;  but  the 
Treasurer  was  too  intent  on  his  own 
schemes  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  went  on  buying  lands  and 
building  houses.  He  had  mansions  at 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Beaucaire, 
Lyons,  Tours,  Beziers,  and  Paris,  be- 
sides his  unrivalled  house  in  Bourges. 
It  is  this  house  that  reveals  the  man. 

The    wealthy   Jew   of   the   Middle 


Ages,  wise  in  his  generation,  was 
careful  to  present  to  the  world  a 
modest  and  unobtrusive  front.  His 
house  within  might  be  sumptuously 
furnished ;  its  exterior  offered  no  in- 
dication of  peculiar  wealth.  But  the 
French  money-lender  had  none  of  the 
wary  instincts  of  his  Oriental  rival. 
Not  content  with  being  rich  when  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  princes  were 
all  poor,  he  needs  must  flaunt  his 
wealth  in  their  faces  with  the  insolent 
ostentation  of  the  true  roturier.  His 
house,  inside  and  out,  from  roof  to 
basement,  was  as  fine  as  he  could 
make  it,  and  sculptors  and  artists  did 
their  best  to  please  their  wealthy 
patron. 

The  Treasurer  had  chosen  to  carry 
in  his  coat  of  arms  three  black  cockle- 
shells and  three  crimson  hearts,  the 
latter  of  course  in  punning  allusion  to 
his  name  ;  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  building  we  find  these  emblems 
repeated ;  in  the  balcony,  in  the 
windows,  on  the  mantelpieces,  in  the 
banqueting  hall  as  in  the  tiny  chapel 
The  tiles  of  the  roof,  and  the  chapel- 
bell  bore  the  same  device.  Even  the 
heads  of  the  nails  of  the  door  fasten- 
ings are  shaped  like  hearts.  The 
cockle-shell  conveys  a  suggestion  of 
humility  and  faith  ;  it  links  the 
Levant  trader  with  the  pilgrim,  with 
the  crusader,  with  all  the  devout  souls 
who,  not  for  hope  of  earthly  profit, 
had  wandered  eastward  to  the  Syrian 
shore.  But  the  legend  attached  to 
the  hearts  and  the  shells  had  nothing 
in  it  of  the  pilgrim's  spirit,  no  lowli- 
ness, no  reverence,  but  infinite  con- 
fidence and  supreme  audacity.  Men 
pictured  Baymond  Lulli's  pupil  carry- 
ing close  locked  in  his  breast  the 
mysterious  formula  that  turned  all  to 
gold  under  his  hand ;  while  all  the 
time  he  was  writing  the  true  secret  of 
his  fame  and  fortune  all  over  his 
house  in  stone  and  glass  and  marble 
for  the  whole  world  to  read.  "A 
vaiUans  cceur s  rim  impossible  "  was  the 
Treasurer's  motto. 

Among  the  innumerable  sculptures 
with  which  the  house  was  decorated 
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two  are  specially  to  be  noted.  One 
is  over  the  fireplace  in  a  large  gallery 
on  the  first  floor.  It  represents 
a  tournament,  the  aristocratic  amuse- 
ment still  in  fashion ;  but  instead  of 
knightly  riders,  the  combatants  are 
peasants,  for  prancing  steeds  they  are 
mounted  on  asses,  for  lance  and  shield 
they  carry  sticks  and  baskets,  for 
waving  plumes  they  wear  cocks'  fea- 
thers. It  is  as  though  the  man  of  the 
people  had  turned,  in  the  midst  of  his 
dignity  and  opulence,  to  fling  this 
malicious  gibe  at  the  ancient  chivalry 
in  which  he  had  and  could  have  no 
part. 

The  other  was  in  the  apartment 
called  the  treasure-room  on  the  third 
story  of  the  great  tower.  The  room 
could  only  be  reached  by  an  isolated 
staircase,  and  the  door  was  of  iron 
with  a  complicated  lock.  The  carving 
represents  a  scene  in  a  forest.  A 
lady,  richly  dressed,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  is  reclining  on  the  flowery 
earth,  while  a  man,  generally  taken 
to  be  the  Treasurer  himself,  is  ad- 
vancing cautiously  towards  her.  In 
an  oak  tree  above  them  a  crowned 
head  is  visible,  regarding  them  atten- 
tively, the  face  reflected  in  a  square 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  In  the 
background  a  jester  watches  them  with 
sidelong  glance,  while  he  catches  flies 
on  the  trunk  of  an  apple-tree  beside 
him,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  a  large 
bird.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  Jacques 
Cceur's  life.  Who  is  the  crowned  lady 
towards  whom  he  steps,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  face  mirrored  in  the  pool  1 
The  key  to  the  riddle  is  lost ;  but  the 
care  with  which  the  carving  was 
hidden  long  after  the  actors  in  the 
little  drama  were  dead,  indicates  that 
it  had  a  more  than  allegorical  signi- 
ficance. 

The  Hdtel  Jacques  Cceur  was  begun 
in  1443,  and  was  not  finished  at  the 
time  of  the  Treasurer's  fall.  He  built 
also  a  fine  sacristy  for  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
sacristy,  which  he  fondly  destined  to 
be  a  place  of  burial  for  himself  and 
his  posterity.     In  both  these  buildings 


we  find  his  arms  everywhere ;  in  the 
large  window  of  the  chapel  his  patron 
S.  Jacques  in  pilgrim's  dress,  staff  in 
hand,  fills  one  of  the  lower  panels  ;  in 
the  upper  shine  the  crimson  hearts 
and  the  flower  of  France. 

In  Godefroy's  folio  edition  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Charles  VII.,  there  is  a 
half-length  portrait  of  Jacques,  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  genu- 
ine. It  represents  a  man  of  about  fifty 
wearing  a  skull-cap  edged  with  nar- 
row fur  or  swansdown,  and  a  brocaded 
robe.  The  full  neck  and  the  powerful 
jaw  indicate  a  certain  coarseness  of 
fibre  ;  they  mark  the  bourgeois  origin, 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
broad  forehead,  the  straight  fine  eye- 
brows, the  noble  poise  of  the  head,  the 
serious,  melancholy  glance. 

In  1449  the  four  years'  truce  with 
England  was  broken,  and  the  French 
threw  themselves  vigorously  anew  into 
the  war.  The  English,  who  twenty 
years  before  had  been  masters  of  the 
best  part  of  France,  retained  nothing 
now  of  their  conquests  except  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne.  The  dormant 
national  feeling  had  at  last  awakened, 
and  Charles  set  himself  with  unusual 
energy  to  efface  the  last  traces  of  his 
country's  long  humiliation. 

The  campaign  was  planned,  the  army, 
re-organised  by  the  Constable  de 
Bichemont,  was  ready,  but  there  was 
no  money.  The  King  appealed  to  the 
only  man  in  France  able  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case.  It  was 
the  great  moment  of  the  Treasurer's 
life,  and  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
occasion.  He  was  walking  alone  with 
the  King,  when  Charles  broached  the 
subject  and  invited  him  to  advance 
the  money  for  the  Norman  enterprise. 
"  All  that  I  have,  Sire,  is  yours,"  was 
the  courtly  answer,  and  Charles  had 
no  further  anxiety  about  the  payment 
of  his  troops.  The  sum  granted  with 
such  careless  grace,  nominally  a  loan, 
virtually  a  gift,  represents  not  much 
less  than  half  a  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

The  campaign  was  a  series  of  victo- 
ries ;  place  after  place  was  relinquished 
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by  the  English,  and  when  on  the  10th 
of  November  Charles  made  his  grand 
entry  into  Rouen,  the  part  his  Trea- 
surer had  taken  in  the  redemption  of 
the  province  was  fully  recognised. 
Behind  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen*  and 
certain  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
rode  the  lieutenant-general  Dunois, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  magnificent  in 
crimson  velvet  and  sable  fur  with  a 
black  velvet  hat  and  a  great  ruby  in 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  at  his  side  was 
Br^ze  the  Seneschal  of  Poitou ;  and 
with  these  two  great  personages  rode 
the  fur -merchant's  son  mounted  and 
dressed  exactly  like  Dunois;  while 
from  a  window  in  the  street  old  Talbot, 
given  by  Somerset  to  the  French  as  a 
hostage  for  the  surrender  of  Honfieur, 
watched  the  brilliant  procession.  It 
was  the  funeral  of  the  English  empire 
in  France  that  passed  through  Rouen 
that  day,  and  the  old  man  of  eighty  at 
the  window,  fort  pensif  et  marriy  was 
the  chief  mourner. 

The  King's  triumph  was  complete, 
but  it  was  soon  clouded  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Agnes  Sorel.  She  made  an 
edifying  end,  and  left  her  property  to 
different  abbeys  and  churches,  naming 
as  her  executors  Etienne  Chevalier, 
Robert  Poitevin,  and  Jacques  Cceur. 
Her  death  was  unexpected  ;  the  inevit- 
able rumours  soon  followed,  and  the 
crime  was  laid  lightly  enough  at  the 
Dauphin's  door.  He  was  on  the  worst 
possible  terms  with  his  father  ;  he  had 
never  disguised  his  hatred  of  Agnes 
Sorel ;  he  was  said  to  have  put  his  own 
young  wife  out  of  the  way  five  years 
before ;  it  was  easily  believed  that  he 
knew  more  than  other  people  about 
Agnes's  death.  No  inquiry  was  made, 
however,  and  the  King  consoled  him- 
self with  other  favourites.  Agnes  had 
slept  for  eighteen  months  in  her  grand 
tomb  at  Loches,  when  the  accusation 
was  suddenly  brought  forward  again 
and  launched,  not  at  the  Dauphin,  the 
King's  enemy,  but  at  Jacques  Cceur, 
his  trusted  counsellor  and  friend. 
Jeanne  de  Mortagne,  a  lady  of  the 
Court,  formally  accused  the  Treasurer 
of  being  the  murderer. 


All  had  continued  till  now  to  go 
well  with  the  banker  since  the  day 
when  he  rode  with  Dunois  through  the 
streets  of  Rouen.  He  was  honoured 
and  trusted  and  used  by  the  Court  a> 
much  as  ever.  Charles  was  planning 
a  campaign  in  Guienne,  and  the  Trea- 
surer no  doubt  was  occupied  with  the 
question  of  ways  and  means.  Rumours 
there  certainly  were  that  the  notori- 
ously inconstant  King  was  growing  a 
little  weary  of  the  man  who  had  served 
him  now  some  fifteen  years,  as  Charles 
invariably  did  grow  weary  of  those 
who^were  long  about  him  ;  but  Cceur 
paid  them  little  attention.  He  believed 
himself  secure  in  the  affection  and 
gratitude  of  the  King,  not  understand- 
ing the  danger  a  subject  incurred  by 
being  too  generous  to  his  sovereign. 

The  whole  Court  owed  him  money, 
and  each  debtor  was  an  enemy  in  am- 
bush ;  but  there  were  two  men  who 
particularly  desired  his  downfall.  One 
was  the  favourite  of  the  hour,  Antoine 
de  Chabannes,  Comte  de  Dammartin, 
who  had  once  been  notorious  for  his 
brutal  rapacity  as  a  leader  of  ecorcheun. 
The  Constable  had  swept  the  country 
of  those  terrible  bands ;  military 
violence  and  pillage  had  been  sternly 
repressed ;  it  was  only  in  the  shadow 
of  the  throne  that  the  old  ioorcheur 
might  still  hope  to  ravage  and  plunder 
with  impunity.  The  other  was  an 
Italian,  by  name  Otto  Castellani,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Medici 8,  who 
had  long  coveted  the  Treasurer's  office 
for  himself.  He  had  employed  a 
sorcerer  of  Toulouse  to  make  two  wax 
images  for  him,  and  as  the  wax  melted 
away  in  the  fire  he  looked  for  the 
melting  away  of  his  enemy's  wealth 
and  honour.  In  July  1451  the  Court 
was  at  Taillebourg,  and  some  hint  of 
impending  trouble  had  reached  the 
Treasurer ;  but  the  Hndliness  of 
Charles's  manner  fully  reassured  him, 
and  he  wrote  confidently  to  his  wife 
at  Bourges  that,  whatever  might  be 
said,  he  stood  as  well  with  the  King 
as  ever  he  had  done.  It  soon  appeared 
that  Charles  was  only  proving  himself 
an  admirable  actor.    The  smiling  King, 
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the  fierce  and  hungry  favourite,  the 
Italian  muttering  his  wicked  spells, 
the  unconscious  Treasurer,  were  play- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  of  historical 
dramas,  and  the  spectators, — the 
nobles  who  bated  the  ennobled  upstart, 
the  merchants  who  envied  the  mer- 
chant his  privileges — watched  eagerly 
for  the  catastrophe.  The  blow  fell 
with  dramatic  abruptness.  The  letter 
to  his  wife  was  probably  written  in 
the  last  week  of  July.  On  the  31st 
of  the  month  the  writer  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  murder. 

A  special  commission  was  appointed 
to  try  the  case,  and  the  first  two 
names  on  the  list  sufficiently  indicated 
the  probable  course  of  events.  The 
Oomte  de  Dammartin  was  president, 
and  next  to  him  came  Otto  Castellani. 
Before  the  trial  began  the  prisoner's 
property  was  declared  forfeit  to  the 
Crown,  and  a  first  charge  of  £250,000 
levied  upon  it  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  Guienne.  Jacques >  Coeur's 
generosity  had  redeemed  one  province ; 
a  second  was  to  be  recovered  by  his 
ruin. 

The  accusation  of  poisoning  was  so 
obviously  groundless  that  it  was  at 
once  abandoned ;  but  half  a  dozen 
other  charges  were  quickly  formulated 
against  him.  The  investigation  began 
on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  Castle 
of  Lusignan.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
cused of  having  forced  several  persons 
to  join  his  crews  at  Montpellier ;  of 
having  sent  back  to  Alexandria  a 
Christian  slave  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  one  of  his  ships ;  of  having  exported 
French  money  to  the  East ;  of  having 
sold  arms  to  the  Infidel ;  of  having 
administered  the  King's  affairs  fraudu- 
lently and  tyrannically  in  Languedoc ; 
and  of  having  issued  light  money  from 
his  Mint.  It  is  said  that  behind  these 
charges  there  lurked  another,  darker, 
more  fatal  than  any  set  forth  in  the 
indictment ;  more  certain  to  irre- 
trievably ruin  the  prisoner  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised.  He  is 
accused  (but  the  assertion  rests  upon 
a  very  slight  foundation)  of  having 
lent  money  to  the  King's  mortal 
enemy,  the  Dauphin  Louis. 


There  were  eight  witnesses  to  prove 
the  first  charge.  One  of  them  told 
how  one  day  several  agents  of  Jacques 
Coeur  at  Montpellier  "  were  seizing 
rascals,  ruffians,  and  other  wicked 
people/1  and  dragging  them  on  board 
the  galley  St.  Jacques  which  was  about 
to  sail.  Among  these  there  chanced 
to  be  a  German  pilgrim,  an  honest 
man  of  good  conversation.  The  pil- 
grim entreated  to  be  set  on  shore,  but 
Jacques  Cceur,  or  his  agent,  was  in- 
exorable, and  the  unhappy  German,, 
preferring  death  to  a  long  voyage, 
threw  himself  weeping  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.  The  story  of  the 
runaway  slave  was  still  more  moving. 
He  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
"  from  the  land  of  Prester  John,"  who. 
had  met  the  captain  of  Jacques  Coeur's 
galley,  the  St.  Denis,  at  Alexandria, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  had 
exclaimed,  "Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria  I " 
On  this  the  captain  inquired  if  he- 
wished  to  be  a  good  Christian.  The 
slave  rejoined  that  for  this  purpose  he 
had  fled  from  his  master.  The  captain 
took  him  at  once  on  board  the  St. 
Denis,  and  transported  him  safely  to- 
Montpellier;  but  on  his  arrival  his 
employer,  far  from  praising  him  for 
his  charitable  deed,  had  rebuked  him 
harshly  with  threats  and  many  in- 
jurious words,  and  had  sent  the  boy 
back  to  Egypt. 

Before  his  marriage  Jacques  Cceur, 
perhaps  already  struck  by  the  un- 
certainties of  life,  had  taken  one  of 
those  minor  orders  which  conferred 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy  without 
admitting  to  any  special  clerical  office. 
He  had  always  been  careful  to  stand 
well  with  the  Church,  and  he  now 
hastened  to  claim  the  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  which  the  Church 
granted  her  servants.  But  he  failed 
to  prove  his  point.  None  of  his 
domestics  remembered  seeing  him 
wear  the  tonsure  or  the  clerical  garb. 
He  was  wont,  on  the  contrary,  to  go. 
dressed  like  the  grand  seigneurs,  ia 
green  and  grey  and  crimson,  with  a 
gold  chain  on  his  breast  and  scarlet 
shoes.  The  plea  not  being  admitted,. 
Jacques  Coeur  replied  to  the  charges. 
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He    showed    that    the    Pope    had 
granted  him  special  permission  to  sell 
or  present  certain  pieces  of  armour  to 
the  Sultan,  and   that  the  money  he 
was  in  the    habit  of    exporting    was 
German  and  Lorraine  money   which 
he  had  brought  into  France  for  the 
purpose.     On  the  first  charge  he  ex- 
hibited letters  granted  in  1443  by  the 
King,  to  the  effect  that  certain  private 
persons  having  built  at  Genoa  a  great 
galley  for  the  transport  of  merchandise 
and  the  encouragement  of  trade,  they 
were  permitted  to  press  the  idle  and 
vagabond  persons  with  whom  Langue- 
doc  abounded  into  their  service.    Cceur 
had  thought  himself  fully  justified  in 
applying  this  useful  decree  for  his  own 
benefit  on  similar  occasions ;    he   re- 
gretted the  accident  that  had  befallen 
the  German  pilgrim.     As  to  the  run- 
away slave,  he  represented  that  the 
boy  had  been   assisted   to    escape  in 
direct  contravention    of    the   solemn 
agreement  existing  between  the  Euro- 
pean traders  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment.    The  French  merchants  of  the 
Levant,    and    the    Grand    Master   of 
Rhodes  himself,  had  written  to  urge 
him    in   the   interests   of   the    whole 
French    commerce   to   surrender   the 
fugitive.     He  had  consulted  his  fellow 
merchants   of  Montpellier,  and   they 
had  unanimously  given  him  the  same 
advice.      His  reply  to  the   charge  of 
peculation   in    Languedoc  was  some- 
what vague.     While  maintaining  that 
on  the  whole  he  could  give  good  and 
loyal  account  of  his  actions,  he  owned 
it  was  possible  that  the  province  might 
have    furnished    him    with    "certain 
little  sums  of  deniers  "  which  he  might 
have  applied  to  his  own  profit.     The 
accusation  of  uttering  base  coin  was 
only  a   reminiscence  of  the  crime  of 
his  youth,  long  since  atoned  for,  but 
not  yet  forgotten. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  a  defence,  for  his  judges 
had  already  agreed  upon  their  verdict. 
He  was  dragged  from  one  prison  to 
another,  protesting  all  the  time,  con- 
tinually appealing  to  his  clerk's  privi- 
lege, till  at  last  (March  23rd,  1453) 
he    was    brought    into    the    torture 


chamber  of  the  Castle  of  Tours  and 
threatened  with  the  rack.  Weak  and 
weary  from  twenty  months'  suspense 
and  confinement  the  prisoner's  heart 
failed  him  and  he  agreed  to  admit  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him  ex- 
cept the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel.  On 
the  29  th  of  May  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  In  consideration  of  the 
Pope's  intercession,  and  of  the 
prisoner's  former  services,  his  life  was 
spared  ;  he  was  condemned  to  make 
a  confession  before  Jean  Dauvet,  the 
procureur-general,  to  purchase  and 
release  the  Moorish  slave  or  another 
in  his  place,  to  pay  the  King  £250,000 
as  restitution  money  and  £500,000  as 
a  fine,  and  to  be  banished  for  ever 
from  the  kingdom. 

On  being  notified  of  this  decree 
Jacques  replied  he  could  not  possibly 
raise  the  sums  demanded ;  his  goods 
were  not  worth  so  much,  and  he 
owed  money  himself  which  he  had 
borrowed  for  the  King's  affairs.  The 
procureur-general  then  proceeded  to 
sell,  by  public  auction,  all  the  portable 
property  belonging  to  the  prisoner 
that  he  could  find,  after  diligent  search 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  long 
list  of  furs,  silks,  cloths,  jewels,  plate, 
tapestry,  and  furniture,  there  is  one 
curious  item.  From  the  report  of  the 
sale  at  Bourges  it  appears  that  Jacques 
Coeur  and  Dunois  were^  joint  owners 
of  a  couple  of  English  prisoners,  Ber- 
quigny  and  Ormond ;  three  parts  of 
the  prisoners  belonged  to  Cceur,  and 
the  fourth  part  to  Dunois.  Ormond 
was  relinquished  to  the  Count,  and 
Berquigny  came  under  the  hammer 
with  the  Treasurer's  other  effects.  He 
went  for  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
but  Dauvet,  after  consulting  the  King, 
decided  to  accept  it,  "as  there  was 
danger  of  death  and  other  inconveni- 
ences if  the  prisoner  were  kept  longer." 
So  complete  was  the  spoliation  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  obliged 
to  refund  £20,000  which  he  had  lately 
inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Lucon.  Jacques,  being  his  brother's 
nearest  relative,  was  declared  his  heir- 
at  law,  and  the  bishop's  legacy  was 
swept  into  the  procureur's  net. 
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Of  the  Treasurer's  landed  property 
the  greater  part  had  been  distributed 
among  the  King's  favourites  long 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
The  President,  Dammartin,  had  se- 
cured the  biggest  slice.  Subsequently 
it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  that, 
in  making  grants  of  the  prisoner's 
property  to  the  judges  who  were  try- 
ing the  case  while  the  trial  was  still 
in  progress,  enough  consideration  had 
not  been  paid  to  common  notions  of 
decency  and  popular  conceptions  of 
justice.  Dammartin  was  accordingly 
desired  to  restore  the  estates  of  which 
he  had  taken  possession,  and  they 
were  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to 
him  for  £45,000,  which  the  King 
privately  repaid  him. 

The  sale  being  at  last  concluded, 
Dauvet  travelled  into  Provence  to 
persuade  King  Rene*  to  deliver  him 
Jean  de  Village,  Jacques  Coeur's  con- 
fidential agent  at  Marseilles.  Village 
was  believed  to  have  concealed  a  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  and  money  of 
which  Charles  was  now  the  rightful 
owner,  and  of  which  the  agent  refused 
to  give  any  account.  Rene  received 
Dauvet  courteously,  but  distinctly  re- 
fused to  grant  the  extradition.  De 
Village  was  a  citizen  of  Marseilles, 
and  was  protected  by  the  privileges 
of  the  town  which  the  sovereign  of 
Provence  dared  not  infringe.  The 
procureur  urged  the  claims  of  the 
King  of  France,  Rene's  suzerain  and 
brother-in-law,  and  quoted  numerous 
precedents,  but  to  no  purpose ;  Rene 
stood  firm.  Then  Dauvet  left  Aix  and 
went  to  Marseilles  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  Jacques  Coeur's  house  in  that 
city,  but  here  fresh  disappointments 
awaited  him.  The  syndics  of  Mar- 
seilles would  not  permit  the  sale,  and 
after  long  wrangling  Dauvet  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  paltry  sum  of 
£700  as  satisfaction  for  all  the  King's 
claims  on  the  Marseilles  property.  He 
then  had  an  interview  with  Village, 
trying  hard  to  persuade  him  to  come 
to  Montpellier  to  discuss  Coeur's  affairs, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  risked  nothing 
in  so  doing.     The  agent  preferred  to 


stay  where  he  was,  and  Dauvet  went 
home  pronouncing  the  men  of  Mar- 
seilles to  be  "  wholly  without  reason, 
and  very  difficult." 

Two  years  passed  and  the  sentence 
of  banishment  was  not  yet  executed 
on  Jacques  Coeur,  perhaps  because  the 
fines  were  not  paid.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  contrived  to  escape  from 
prison,  by  what  means  is  not  known, 
and  fled  towards  Provence,  in  February, 
or  March,  1455.  At  Beaucaire,  with 
nothing  but  the  width  of  the  Rhone 
between  himself  and  freedom,  he  was 
recognised  and  had  only  time  to  take 
sanctuary  in  a  Franciscan  Convent. 
The  King  sent  to  demand  the  fugitive, 
but  the  monks  stood  by  their  privi- 
leges and  refused  to  give  him  up.  He 
was  kept  however  in  a  sort  of  cap- 
tivity, closely  watched  and  guarded. 
Perceiving  that  the  convent  would  not 
long  be  able  to  resist  the  King's  im- 
portunity, he  persuaded  one  of  the 
brotherhood  to  convey  a  letter  for 
him  to  his  loyal  friend  and  servant 
Jean  de  Village,  in  which  he  set  before 
him  his  imminent  peril.  His  arch- 
enemy, Otto  Castellani,  he  says,  has 
sent  assassins  after  him  into  the 
monastery.  One  night  he  was  at- 
tacked, and  would  have  been  slain  if 
the  good  brother  Hugo  had  not  been 
careful  to  leave  within  his  reach  a 
leaden  mallet.  Another  time  a  powder 
was  put  into  his  wine  which  he  pre- 
tended to  drink  and  secretly  threw 
away.  "  For  God's  sake,  dear  son  and 
nephew,"  he  wrote,  "  hasten  to  my 
aid,  or  you  will  not  find  me  alive." 

In  reply  to  this  appeal  he  received 
a  brief  but  encouraging  message ;  he 
was  to  be  of  good  cheer,  Village  would 
get  him  out.  The  Marseillais  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  There  were  plenty 
of  men  in  the  town  who  had  sailed 
under  him  and  fought  under  him,  and 
would  do  his  bidding,  and  of  these  he 
chose  a  score  to  go  with  him  to  Tar- 
ascon.  All  students  of  the  immortal 
Tartarin  are  aware  that  Tarascon  is 
situated  on  the  Provencal  shore  of 
the  Rhone,  exactly  opposite  Beaucaire. 
Soon  after  midnight  the  conspirators 
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crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  entered 
the  town  by  a  hole  in  the  wall  which 
one  of  them  knew  of.  Under  cover 
of  the  darkness  they  marched  straight 
to  the  monastery,  where  matins  were 
being  said,  and  breaking  into  the 
church  seized  their  friend.  A  free 
fight  ensued  between  the  guards  and 
the  sailors,  in  which  several  of  the 
former  were  mortally  wounded ;  it 
ended  victoriously  for  the  rescue,  and 
Jacques  Coeur  was  safely  landed  on 
the  Provencal  shore.  But  he  did  not 
feel  safe  even  there,  and  hurried  on 
by  Nice  and  Pisa  to  Rome.  His  good 
friend  Nicolas  V.  had  died  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded early  in  April  by  Calixtus  III. 

How  Jacques  spent  his  year  in 
Rome  is  not  known,  the  end  of  his 
life  being  almost  as  obscure  as  its 
beginning  ;  but  that  he  was  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  new  Pope  is  evi- 
dent from  what  follows. 

On  the  day  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  Treasurer,  29th  of 
May,  1453,  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
had  shaken  all  Europe.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  though  the  terror  of  the 
Turk  would  drive  the  Christian  world 
into  some  united  action.  Nicolas  Y. 
proclaimed  a  great  crusade,  but  death 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations. His  Spanish  successor  took 
up  the  task  with  the  passionate 
religious  ardour  of  his  nation,  and 
preachers  were  sent  from  city  to  city, 
and  envoys  from  court  to  court,  to 
arouse  both  princes  and  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  and  their  peril. 
But  the  days  of  the  crusades  were  over ; 
the  envoys  reasoned,  the  preachers 
pleaded  in  vain.  At  last  Calixtus, 
despairing  of  aid  from  any  of  the 
States,  fitted  out  sixteen  galleys  him- 
self (1456)  and  sent  them  to  succour 
the  Christian  colonies  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Patriarch  of  Aquilea 
was  the  oominal  chief  ;  but  an  actual 
leader  was  required,  and-  the  Pope 
offered  Jacques  the  secondary  com- 
mand.    The    French    exile    was    now 


over  sixty,  and  his  last  five  years  had 
been  years  of  intense  suffering ;  but 
neither  age  nor  anguish  had  blunted 
the  keen  edge  of  his  spirit.  He  ac- 
cepted the  post;  but  his  new  career 
was  a  very  short  one. 

The  expedition  sailed  first  to  Rhodes 
and  thence  to  Chios,  where  the  Genoese 
had  long  had  a  colony,  and  here  Cceur 
fell  ill,  the  result  of  a  wound  received 
in  some  skirmish  on  the  way.  He 
died  on  the  25th  of  November  and 
was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church 
on  the  island,  with  his  last  breath 
forgiving  his  enemies  and  his  King. 
The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Etienne  of  Bourges,  who  had  largely 
benefited  by  his  generosity,  recorded 
his  death  on  their  registers  in  terms 
that  would  have  well  contented  that 
ambitious  soul,  "  Nov.  xxv,"  says  the 
obituary,  "  died  our  noble  lord  Jacques 
Coeur ;  a  soldier ;  captain-general  of 
the  Church  against  the  Infidel."  No 
mention  of  his  long  days  of  wealth 
and  honour ;  no  whisper  of  his  deep 
disgrace ;  the  writer  has  forgotten 
everything  except  that  while  he  lived 
he  was  the  Church's  benefactor,  and 
that  he  died  the  champion  of  the  cross. 
And  it  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the 
King's  Treasurer  would  have  chosen 
to  be  remembered. 

It  was  long  before  the  facts  con- 
cerning Cceur' s  death  and  burial  were 
generally  known,  and  romance  was  till 
lately  still  busy  with  his  name.  Some 
historians  say  that  he  fled  to  Egypt  and 
lived  ever  after  at  the  Sultan's  court ; 
others  that  he  travelled  a  while  in 
Turkey  and  then  returned  to  France 
and  obtained  his  pardon.  Most  of 
them  declare  that  after  his  escape  he 
went  to  Cyprus  and  took  up  his  abode 
there,  made  a  second  fortune  larger 
than  his  first,  and  married  a  lovely 
lady  of  the  land  whose  name  was 
Theodora.  But  these  are  fables ;  the 
wave-washed  rock  of  Chios  holds  the 
dust  of  the  valiant  heart. 

H.  C.  Maodowall. 
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TAYLOR  OF  BARONSGATE. 


The    Squire    was   one    of    an    old 
Catholic  family ;  no  bigot,  or  no  such 
bigot   but  that  his  best-loved   neigh- 
bour, in  a  county  studded  with  Catholic 
families,  was  the  Vicar  of  the  parish 
where  his  house  and  land  lay ;  and  yet 
he  sturdily  maintained,  in  the  little 
company  of  three  who  sat  and  talked 
together    one   evening   by   his  ample 
fireside,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
spiritual    exaltation   and   the  saintly 
spirit   out   of  his   own   Church.     He 
admitted    that    Methodism    and   the 
like  had  bred  examples    of   a  useful 
religious  enthusiasm,  that  detraction 
itself  would  be  ashamed  of  doubting 
that  in  the  Anglican  Communion  there 
were  many  men  possessed  with  a  di- 
vinely  humble,   inextinguishably  fer- 
vent   piety;    but   that    was   not,    as 
Thomas  a  Kempis  said,  "  to  enter  far 
into  inward  things."  There  is  a  spirit- 
ual   borderland,   said  the   Squire,   a 
merging    frontier-line   between   earth 
and  heaven,  to  which  a  divinely  calm 
effulgence  descends,  embracing,  and  as 
it  were  adopting,  the  few  who  rise  far 
enough   beyond  the  world  to  walk  in 
those  bright  marches.     The  witness  of 
it  is  even  visible.     It  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  very  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
who  habitually  attain  to  life  and  con- 
versation in  some,  celestial  interspace 
above    the  world,    the    reflection    of 
which  they  bear  as  clearly  as  mountain- 
tops  the  last  rays  of  day.     And  where 
was  this  life  ever  known,  or  the  witness 
of  it  ever  seen,  except  amongst  those 
who  dwell  in  the  "  fold  of  the  Church  V 
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Not  that  it  is  seen  much  now  anywhere, 
and  least  of  all,  where  there  was  never 
very  much  of  it  perhaps,  in  England. 
The  fatal  invasions  of  an  accursed 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  creeping  into  every 
heart 

So  the  Squire  ran  on,  in  language 
rather  more  familiar  than  this,  but 
with  the  meanings  plain  enough,  and 
swelling  with  a  fulness  of  conviction 
that  answered  all  the  purposes  of  elo- 
quence ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the- 
hearth,  which  shed  an  equal  radiance 
upon  each,  the  Parson  listened  forbear- 
ingly,  shaking  his  head  now  and  then 
on  behalf  of  Protestantism  and  man- 
kind at  large,  or  murmuring  a  gentle 
"  No,  no,  no ! "  Not  that  this  was  all 
his  share  in  the  conversation.  He  had 
many  apt  things  to  say  interjection- 
ally,  besides  "  No,  no,  no  !  "  but  there 
would  have  been  more  of  them,  and 
perhaps  better  things,  had  he  been  less 
preoccupied.  Yet  what  his  mind 
wandered  to  while  the  Squire  talked 
on  was  all  to  the  purpose  ;  as  presently 
appeared  when,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  embar- 
rassed solemnity,  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  drew  from  it  a  cut- 
ting from  some  newspaper. 

"  Wharton,"  said  he,  **  I  have  been 
thinking  of  this  bit  of  paper  from  the 
moment  you  began  upon  your  theme. 
It  came  from  a  Yorkshire  journal  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  clerical  friend  up 
there  only  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  this 
is  what  it  says :  '  We  regret  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Clement  Taylor,  the  eccentric 
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and  philanthropic  bookseller  of  Market 
Street,  Baronsgate,  died  there  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday  or  the  morning  of 
Thursday  last.  He  was  found  at  6  a.m. 
on  Thursday  seated  in  his  old  high 
chair,  his  arms  extended  over  the  desk 
he  had  been  reading  at,  and  his  face 
resting  on  the  pages  of  his  open  book. 
Many  of  our  readers  in  Baronsgate  and 
its  neighbourhood  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  deceased  was  only  in  his 
forty-third  year.'  He  looked  ten  years 
older,"  said  the  Parson,  as  he  tenderly 
restored  the  slip  of  paper  to  his  letter- 
case.  "  The  book  he  was  reading  when 
he  died  (I  have  it)  was  a  yellow,  thin 
old  quarto  edition  of  the  very  thing 
you  named*  but  now  :  the  Imitation  of 
a  Kempis.  It  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  been  Bunyan's  Holy  War.  He 
was  nit  of  your  faith,  for  one  ;  he  was 
modern  enough  to  be  younger  than 
either  of  us,  Wharton  ;  he  was  a  lay- 
man living  a  common  life  in  the  shop 
and  the  street ;  but  yet  if  ever  human 
creature  entered  far  into  inward  things, 
or  bore  about  him  the  witness  of  de- 
scending every  day  from  a  country  and 
a  companionship  above  any  of  this 
world,  it  was  Clement  Taylor,  the 
obscure  watchmender  and  dealer  in 
old  books,  who  died  last  month  in  a 
little  decayed  Yorkshire  town." 

"  When,  after  promising  to  dine  with 
me  to  celebrate  Mary's  birthday,  you 
were  called  away  by  a  distressing  duty 
and  couldn't  come " 

"  I  went  to  see  Taylor  put  into  the 
ground,  and  hear  a  sermon  preached 
about  him  to  half  a  congregation  of 
poor  people." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  I 
suppose." 

"  More  or  less,"  said  the  Parson, 
resuming  his  chair  and  moodily  draw- 
ing it  nearer  to  the  firelight.  And 
there  we  sat,  without  exchanging  a 
word  for  full  live  minutes ;  silent  under 
a  much  stronger  impression  than  any- 
thing in  the  Parson's  language  seemed 
capable  of  conveying,  though  what  he 
had  told  was  impressive  enough. 

"  Now  tell  us  something  more  about 
this  Taylor,"   said  the  Squire  at  last. 


"  You  knew  him  well  evidently,  and 
such  a  man  as  you  have  been  hinting 
at  should  be  known  to  all  the  world, 
however  much  he  might  wish  to  con- 
ceal himself."  , 

"  I  did  not  know  him  well;  intimate- 
ly, I  mean.  I  met  him  .only  three  or 
four  times  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to 
St.  Michael's  Vicarage  last  year,  and 
yet  by  accident  I  heard  from  him  one 

night not  that  he  ever  knew  that 

I   heard but  I  will  tell  you  the 

story  all  through. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  time,  you 
know,  that  I  went  down  to  Baronsgate 
to  spend  a  week  with  Jeffrey.  The 
hour  of  my  appearance  there  had  not 
been  fixed,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
parsonage  some  time  in  the  afternoon, 
Jeffrey  (a  bachelor,  you  know)  was 
gadding  about  among  his  parishioners. 
So  I  took  to  sauntering  in  the  grey  old 
town,  which  was  a  busier  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  it  is  now,  and 
has  a  market-square  large  enough  to 
drill  a  battalion  of  soldiery.  You 
ought  to  know  the  castle  ruins,  Whar- 
ton ;  you  are  connected  with  them  on 
the  spindle  side." 

"  1  do.  Splendid  pile  on  a  sheer 
upstanding  cliff  close  above  the  town  ; 
its  shadow  throwing  half  across  the 
streets  at  sunset;  very  precipitous 
streets  on  that  side." 

"And  you  remember  the  jostling 
old  houses  of  the  market-place,  the  tall 
and  the  low,  the  great  and  the  humble, 
ranging  together  in  amiable  equality  t 
And  the  beautiful  old  inn  that  runs  down 
from  the  square  into  Market  Street  1 
Well,  then,  Taylor's  shop, — a  little 
wooden,  low-fronted  place  with  a  ceil- 
ing you  could  touch  with  your  hands, — 
stood  two  or  three  doors  down  the 
street  from  the  inn.  In  my  loungings 
here  and  there  I  had  come  to  this  shop, 
and,  first  attracted  by  a  few  morsels 
of  old  china  in  the  window,  began  to 
read  along  the  backs  of  the  books. 
There  were  not  many  of  them,— old 
things  of  no  account — but  there  were 
enough  to  obstruct  the  view  to  the 
interior;  so  that  my  first  intimation 
of  Jeffrey's  presence  in  the  shop  was 
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his  coming  out  of  it,  to  the  sound  of  a 
bell  that  might  have  been  taken  from 
a  bell-wether's  neck. 

"  I  noticed  that  a  rather  wandering, 
speculative  look  came  into  Jeffrey's 
face  while  we  exchanged  greetings,  the 
look  of  a  man  who  is  working  out  a 
sudden  thought ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  over  than  he  said,  (you  must 
know  that  we  had  not  moved  from 
before  the  shop  window,  and  were 
both  staring  vaguely  into  it),  'Wouldn't 
you  like  to  buy  one  of  those  old  bits  of 
china  f  They  are  not  bad/  I  had 
begun  to  answer  that  they  were  not 
quite  good  enough  to  be  worth 
carrying  home,  when  he  interrupted 
me  with,  '  Look  here  !  I  know  what 
you  would  like,  that  blue-grey 
crackle  bottle.  Quite  genuine, 
though  not  nrst-rat6,  you  will  say.  A 
couple  of  dark  red  roses  in  a  bottle 
like  that,  and  you  have  a  picture ! 
Come  on !  I  know  the  price, — nine 
shillings ! '  And  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  he  walked  me  into  Taylor's  shop. 

"  It  was  a  dusty  little  place,  with  a 
half-glass  door  leading  into  the  living- 
room.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep- 
bell  announcing  customers,  or  visitors, 
Taylor  came  though  this  door ;  and 
then  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
figure  of  an  intelligent-artisan  sort  of 
person,  one  of  those  men  who  are  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
its  inspirers  and  saviours.  Their 
sweetest  grace  their  greatest  fault ;  I 
am  persuaded  that  most  of  them  hide 
away  in  some  obscure  little  round  of 
goodness,  lost  in  their  own  humility 
and  6aintliness.  Taylor  was  one  of 
those  meagre  men,  with  the  bones  of  an 
athlete  and  no  vitality  to  correspond, 
who  are  more  often  seen  among  the 
artisan  classes  than  among  ourselves  ; 
shells  in  which  interior  strength  has 
been  worn  out,  perhaps,  by  two  or 
three  generations  of  sensitiveness 
under  privation.  Don't  you  think  it 
might  be  so  1" 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  He  was  of  a  rugged  countenance, 
too,  as  if  meant   for  a  fighting-man 


originally,  one  of  your  honest  pushers 
and  strivers ;  though  you  did  not  see 
this  at  first  under  the  beautiful,  far- 
brought  placidity  that  seemed  to  have 
him  in  guardianship.  Forty-three) 
He  looked  fifty,  all  but  his  eyes ;  which 
were  not  brilliant  either,  but  like 
agates  with  a  bit  of  this  glowing 
wood-ember  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
Well,  we  went  into  the  shop,  and 
Taylor  came  out  to  us  rather  timidly, 
and,  '  Look  here  l  Mr.  Taylor,'  says 
Jeffrey.  '  As  it  happens,  I  plumped 
upon  an  old  friend  of  mine  just  as  I 
crossed  your  threshold,  staring  at 
those  china  pieces  in  the  window.  He 
is  a  famous  judge  of  old  china,  you 
must  know,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  that  grey  long-necked  bottle 
with  the  cracks  on  its  surface.  Nine 
shillings  9 ' 

"  *  She  told  me  to  ask  ten,'  says 
Taylor  in  an  absent  way.  '  But  that 
is  half  a  sovereign;  and  I  thought 
nine  shillings  would  be  more  at- 
tractive.' And  then,  instead  of  going 
to  get  the  bottle  for  me,  as  I  expected, 
he  turned  the  other  way,  went  into  his 
little  parlour,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  That  seemed  odd,  even 
to  Jeffrey,  who  first  looked  surprised, 
then  winked,  and  began  to  search 
along  the  bookshelves  as  a  hint  to  me 
to  stay.  A  moment  afterwards  the 
rattle  of  cups  and  saucers  was  heard, 
which  made  me  think  that  we  were  to 
be  invited  to  discuss  this  momentous 
bargain  over  the  tea-table.  Jeffrey 
cocked  an  ear  too ;  and,  shuffling 
toward  me,  whispered,  '  Don't  say  no 
if  you  are  asked.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while.'  In  another  minute, 
during  which  there  was  more  rattling 
of  crockery,  Taylor  reappeared  in  the 
doorway,  saying  in  his  gentle  voice, 
1  May  I  ask  you  to  come  in  1 '  And 
in  we  went ;  not,  however,  to  find  the 
usual  preparations  for  tea,  but  fifteen 
or  twenty  bits  of  Oriental  ware,  Wedge- 
wood  ware,  and  a  particularly  good 
piece  of  Spode,  set  out  in  captivating 
order  on  an  old  Dutch  tray. 

"  We  spent  some  little  time  looking 
at  these  before  Taylor  said :  ( I  have 
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taken  a  liberty,  I'm  afraid,  but  you'll 
pardon  that  for  the  sake  of  doing  a 
kindness.  Mr.  Jeffrey  said,  sir  '  (this 
of  course  was  to  me),  '  that  you  are  a 
famous  judge  of  old  china.  Tell  me 
what  these  things  are  really  worth ; 
I  mean  to  a  buyer  who  wants  a 
bargain,  but  who  should  not  have  too 
much  of  a  bargain.' 

"  Considering  that  I  was  supposed  to 
be  negotiating  for  the  specimen  in 
the  window  (which  however,  I  must 
tell  you,  was  worth  more  than  nine 
shillings,  poor  as  it  was),  this  address 
took  me  aback.  For  a  moment  I  saw 
in  Taylor  a  probable  impostor,  and 
one  of  a  rather  common  sort.  But 
glancing  at  Jeffrey,  I  discovered 
nothing  but  satisfaction  about  him*; 
another  glance  at  Taylor  shook  my 
suspicion  to  the  knees;  but  what 
finished  it  was  the  appearance  at  that 
moment  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
neatest — the — the — the  sweetest,  and 
silveriest,  and  lavenderest  old  woman 
that  ever  mortal  eyes  rested  on ; 
seventy  and  deaf,  though,  deaf  as  a 
stone ;  you  could  see  it  at  once.  She 
came  in  in  her  beautiful  print  gown 
(sprigged,  you  know),  and  with  a  high- 
backed  Quaker  sort  of  cap,  the  fore  part 
close  drawn  all  round  her  face  in 
pretty  soft  frills, — lovely  !  She  came 
in,  and,  placing  near  me  a  neat  little 
parcel,  went  out  again.  I  could  see 
at  a  glance  that  this  was  my  nine- 
shilling  purchase,  which  there  was  to 
be  no  haggling  about. 

"  Whether  Taylor  had  caught  sight 
of  my  suspiciousness  or  not,  and  was 
hurt  enough  to  wish  to  dispel  it,  of 
course  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  was  with 
evident  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
explained  why  he  wanted  the  use  of 
my  judgment.  There  was  a  poor  old 
lady  in  a  neighbouring  town,  six  miles 
off.  For  years  she  had  lived  in 
comfort  and  in  much  respect  on  an 
annuity  ;  nice  little  house,  with  plenty 
of  pretty  old  garniture  and  so  forth. 
All  this  came  to  ruin  through  the 
wicked  selfishness  of  an  only  son. 
Half  the  annuity  had  to  be  made  over 
to  save  him  from  disgrace  long  ago, 


since  when  there  had  been  a  slow 
sinking  from  one  stage  of  poverty  to 
another  till  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sell  any  portable  thing  that 
was  least  likely  to  be  missed.  For 
this  was  a  proud  old  lady  ;  one  of  the 
tender,  sensitively  proud  ones,  who 
could  not  bear  that  her  friends  and 
neighbours  should  know  of  her  fall, 
and  whose  poor  old  heart  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  every  time  she 
looked  among  her  smaller  treasures 
for  something  that  could  be  sold  away 
out  of  the  town  she  had  lived  in  so 
long.  Her  trinkets  gone  and  her  bits 
of  lace,  she  had  to  come  to  bulkier 
articles  :  '  And  it  was  not  many  days 
ago,1  said  Taylor,  '  that  she  crept  to 
my  door  at  nightfall,  trembling  as  a 
thief  might,  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand  and  some  of  these  things  in  it. 
So  thankful  I  was  that  the  shutters 
were  elosed  just  as  she  slipped  in! 
For  this  kind  of  visitor  is  not  new  to 
me,  or  their  terrible,  terrible,  foolish, 
foolish  miseries  !  But  china !  What 
could  I  do  with  it,  being  more  ignorant 
of  its  value  than  she  herself,  and  so 
likely  to  wrong  her  in  dealing  with 
it.  For  her  bright  hope  was  [this  was 
Taylor's  way  of  talking,  1  am  not 
putting  words  into  his  mouth]  that  I 
might  sell  these  things  for  her  quietly 
by  just  putting  a  sample  or  two  among 
the  books  in  my  shop  window.      Poor 

woman !  I  told  her '     'And,'  says 

Jeffrey,  interrupting  him,  ( she  told 
you  that  you  were  a  kind  man,  whose 
goodness,  whatever  you  might  think, 
had  been  heard  of  beyond  Baronsgate ; 
and  that  you  wouldn't  send  her  home 
again  with  her  crockery  unloaded,  but 
would  do  your  best  with  it,  and  here 
it  is.'  '  All  but  the  piece  you  kindly 
took,'  said  Taylor,  and  there  the  story 
ended." 

"  Except  that " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  the  Parson  went 
on  to  say.  "  Taylor  having  explained 
his  difficulty,  I  examined  the  little 
collection  to  price  it ;  Taylor  dashing 
into  the  shop  for  pen  and  ink  at  the 
first  motion,  much  as  if  a  reprieve 
were  to  be  signed.     It  was  not  par- 
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ticularly  convenient  to  me  that  he 
should  hold  the  ink-bottle,  but  there 
the  child  in  him  came  out  so  obviously 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  offend  it ;  and 
you  should  have  seen  how  he  watched 
every  item  of  price  as  it  went  down, 
and  have  heard  the  crowing  '  Ah^  t ' 
that  followed  the  entry,  *  Small 
mandarin  jar  with  cover,  six  guineas ; ' 
— the  one  really  fine  and  well-condi- 
tioned piece.  Yes,  not  a  bad  total,  large 
beyond  Taylor's- imaginings,  at  any  rate. 
It  was  after  crying  it  out  that  this 
strange,  good  creature  made  me  feel 
what  I  thought  of  him  by  means  of 
a  most  unexpected  sensation.  *  Was  I 
not  justified  in  troubling  you  ? '  he  said, 
facing  round  with  a  wonderfully 
grateful  smile.  Now,  like  many  other 
male  persons,  I  suppose,  I  feel 
murderous  whenever  I  am  touched 
familiarly  by  another  man.  I  want  a 
hris  immediately — no  less  a  weapon. 
But  as  Taylor  said  this,  he, — stranger, 
artisan,  and  shopkeeper,  you  know — 
placed  both  hands  on  my  shoulders ; 
and  what  I  felt  was  just  as  if  they 
had  been  the  hands  of  his  beautiful 
old  mother." 

Upon  this  the  third  person  in  the 
conversation  asked  of  the  Squire, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  sign 
of  saintliness  ? " 

The  Squire  opened  his  lips  to  make 
answer,  with  a  billowy  motion  of  his 
whole  body  which  seemed  to  portend  a 
sailing  into  the  subject  at  large ;  but 
the  Parson  stopped  him. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  he.  "I  must 
just  tell  you  something  more.  A 
second  half -glass  door  in  Taylor's 
rather  bleak  sitting-room  led  into  a 
long,  narrow  workshop,  whence  the 
clicking  sound  of  light  tools  nimbly 
used  could  be  heard,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  word  or  a  laugh.  Now  while 
I  was  pricing  the  goods  I  noticed  that 
Jeffrey  strolled  to  this  door  and  nodded 
and  smiled  through  the  panes  of  it  in 
his  affablest  way.  And  '  Come  here,1 
he  presently  called  to  me,  when  my 
business  was  done.  I  went  and 
peeped,  and  what  should  I  see  but 
three  jolly  cripple-boys  hard  at  work, 


and  yet  as  it  might  be  at  play ;  two  of 
them  busy  with  bookbinder's  tools, 
and  the  other,  a  paler-looking  lad, 
perched  at  a  watchmaker's  bench  with 
the  appropriate  glass  at  his  eye.  No 
explanation  was  needed.  Taylor  had 
picked  up  these  boys  in  one  place  or 
another,  and  was  housing  them  and 
teaching  them  a  trade.  Yes,  and  just 
as  we  came  away,  another  swung 
cheerily  in  from  the  street;  a  one- 
crutched  hunchback  this,  whom  Taylor 
had  put  out  to  some  business  in  the 
town.  So  Jeffrey  told  me  ;  and  that 
he  was  afraid  the  whole  six  of  them  in 
the  blessed  little  wooden  tumble-down 
house  often  sat  down  to  a  supper  for 
four." 

Here  the  Parson  paused  in  medita- 
tion, which  was  not  interrupted,  and 
then  said,  "  This  is  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  man  Taylor  of 
Baronsgate  was  " ;  and  so  resumed  his 
cogitations. 

"  I  know  the  kind  of  man,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  But,  thank  Heaven  1  he  is 
not  a  monster  of  rarity,  and  I  must 
say,  Walcot,  that  goodness  such  as  his 
may  exist  at  a  very  high  pitch  without 
the  spiritual  exaltation  and  apartness, 
so  to  speak,  of  which  we  were  talking. 
To  be  sure,  what  you  said  of  your  feel- 
ing when  he  placed  his  hands  on  your 
shoulders  has  a  special  significance. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  saintliness  of 
character,  there  is  more  in  that  than 
in  all  your  good  Taylor's  kindness 
to  unfortunate  old  ladies  and  crippled 
boys." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  Parson. 
"On  the  contrary,  I  see  that  your 
meaning  is  right ;  though  I  confess  I 
do  not  care  much  for  the  very  saintly 
character  (and  I  believe  it  does  run  as 
high  as  that  sometimes)  which  is  in- 
different to  crippled  boys  and  unfor- 
tunate old  ladies — sordid  sorrows,  mun- 
dane ills.  I  prefer  Taylor's  mixture, 
if  it  is  allowable  to  joke  on  such  a 
subject.  Well,  but  this  is  only  pre- 
liminary. Before  I  went  to  bed  that 
evening  I  heard  many  stories  about 
him  that  were  some  of  them  odd,  and 
all  of  the  sort  that  you  cannot  listen 
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to  without  feeling  smaller ;  and  as  I 
busied  myself  in  getting  Hanway  of 
Oxford  Street  to  buy  that  little  parcel 
of  china  in  a  lot,  I  contrived  occasion 
for  several  long  talks  with  Taylor  be- 
fore I  came  away.  One  evening  we 
prowled  about  among  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  country  round  Barons- 
gate till  near  midnight,  talking  all 
manner  of  high  things.  Or  rather  he 
did  ;  and  that  in  such  a  way  and  with 
such  looks  and  tones  that  now  I 
thought  of  Coleridge,  and  now  of  the 
coteries  of  Oxford  lads  who  take  fire 
at  each  other,  their  heads  spinning 
and  sputtering  like  Catherine  wheels 

with  a  whirligig  of  glorious  ideas " 

"  And  coming  to  a  stop  with  all  the 
powder  out,  a  charred  little  knob  of 
wood!" 

"  — and  sometimes  of  the  fishermen 
and  other  ignoramuses  who  made  the 
first  apostles  and  martyrs.  It  may 
seem  exaggerated,  but  that  is  how  he 
impressed  me  and  more ;  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
George  Foxes  and  John  Bunyans  are 
absolutely  extinct  1 " 

"  A  bit  of  a  Christian  Socialist,  prob- 
ably." 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  find  any  sort  of 
Socialist  without  rancour,  or  any 
Christian  incompetent  to  hate.  Where 
he  got  his  reading  from  I  don't  know, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  run  alongside 
of  the  Socialist  movement  closely,  and 
to  be  watching  with  restless  pain  the 
draining  away  of  all  superstitious  be- 
lief. That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to. 
"  At  starting  on  the  ramble  I  told 
you  of  we  came,  not  far  out  of  the 
town,  to  a  gently-ascending  bluff 
which  breaks  off  in  sheer  declivity  on 
the  further  side ;  I  mean  the  further 
side  from  Baronsgate.  '  Hoodycliff ' 
it  is  called,  I  think.  It  is  a  romantic 
place,  with  that  primeval  look  about 
it  which  is  not  always  seen  even  in 
the  wildest  spots.  You  go  up  on  a 
broken  irregular  path  through  patches 
of  gorse  and  ling  for  half  a  mile,  and 
then  suddenly  find  yourself  at  the  ab- 
rupt edge  of  the  cliff,  with  a  view  over 
miles  of  moorland   country,  and   the 


farms  and  hamlets  which  here  and 
there  huddle  in  the  hollows.  Step 
back  a  dozen  paces  from  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  and  not  an  acre  of  the  scene 
below  is  visible ;  advance  again,  and 
the  whole  sweep  of  it  is  revealed. 
Most  impressive!  Taylor  was  mono- 
loguing  away  in  his  gentle  yet  ani- 
mated manner  when  we  turned  to 
walk  along  the  cliff  edge  ;  but  he  be- 
came instantly  silent  then,  and  pre- 
sently I  overheard  him  murmuring 
what  happened  to  be  the  very  thought 
in  my  own  mind  at  the  moment :  '  Tak- 
eth  him  up  into  an  exceedingly  high 
mountain  and  showed  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.'  In  a  moment 
of  time,  I  added,  quoting  from  St. 
Luke's  account.  This  turned  Taylor 
into  a  beautiful  rambling  discourse 
about  the  forty  days  and  its  tempta- 
tions ;  how  that  here  was  far  more 
proof  of  the  mortal  manhood  in  Jesus 
Christ  than  if  His  bones  had  been 
found  in  the  sepulchre, '  And  could  now 
be  touched  by  even  such  a  hand  as 
mine.  So  much  had  Jesus  of  His 
father  Adam,  and  that  long  line  of 
mortal  generation,  that  it  was  strong 
enough  to  rise  up  and  question  the 
Godhead  in  Him,  to  ridicule  it  as  a 
fantasy  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  ask 
whether  a  wise  son  of  man  would  not 
turn  his  vast  powers  of  ascendency  to 
a  different  account.  This  in  the  breast 
of  Christ  Himself.  Satan  nothing  but 
one  of  our  two  voices,  unquenched  in 
Him  till  then;  the  voice  of  our  fathers 
in  the  mould  against  that  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  But,' — and  then 
on  came  the  '  buts  '  in  a  clearing,  con- 
soling, triumphing  stream  for  the 
next  mile  of  our  ramble  ;  Taylor  talk- 
ing the  whole  time  to  himself  quite  as 
much  as  to  me. 

"  Well,  the  last  day  of  my  visit  was 
running  out,  and  my  last  dinner  with 
Jeffrey  was  in  course  of  consumption, 
when  that  good  fellow  had  a  sick-call 
to  the  farthest  end  of  his  parish.  It 
was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  he 
started  :  the  day  had  been  brazen  hot, 
even  then  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
heavens ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
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could  not  spend  the  evening  better 
than  in  strolling  off  to  Hoodycliff  to 
see  the  night  creep  over  the  moor  and 
the  stars  come  out  in  the  sky.  Accord- 
ingly I  went. 

"  The  face  of  Hoodycliff  is  not  quite 
so  precipitous  as  a  cut  cheese,  and  its 
sudden  slope  is  broken  by  gorse-grown 
heathery  hummocks  from  top  to 
bottom.  Arrived  at  the  edge  of  it,  I 
slid  down  into  an  inviting  nest  between 
two  of  these  hummocks  a  few  feet 
below,  and  was  no  sooner  couched 
there  than  the  first  star  came  out  above 
and  a  spark  of  lamplight  shone  from  a 
window  in  the  darker  moorland-world 
beneath.  This  was  just  what  I  had 
come  forth  for  to  see ;  and  there  I  lay 
on  back  and  elbow  in  a  good  wide 
frame  of  mind  till  the  nearest  farm- 
house was  covered  with  darkness,  and 
the  sky  (midsummer  sky,  you  know) 
was  all  ablaze. 

"  Now  I  began  to  think  of  returning ; 
and  the  consequence  of  lingering  yet 
awhile  longer  was,  that  just  as  I  was 
roused  to  action  by  the  thought  of 
Jeffrey  ordering  the  spirit-kettle  to  be 
brought  into  his  study,  just  as  1  was 
on  the  very  point  of  rising  from  my 
nook,  a  voice  that  I  well  knew  sounded 
above  my  head.  It  was  Taylor's,  as 
you  guess.  He  was  marching  on 
towards  the  peak  of  the  cliff,  a  few 
yards  distant  above  me  ;  and  as  I  felt 
on  glancing  up,  he  was  so  intent  on 
some  business  of  his  own,  or  some 
thoughts  of  his  own,  that  I  remained 
quiet,  looking  down  again  into  the 
thick  of  the  dark  and  expecting  him 
to  pass  on.  I  knew  this  ridge  to  be 
the  terminus  of  a  favourite  evening 
walk  of  his,  but  I  was  mistaken  as  to 
his  standing  about  a  bit  and  then 
going  on.  There  was  time  enough  for 
him  to  have  done  so,  when  I  declare 
to  you  I  was  shaken  from  within  like 
an  organ-pipe  by  the  murmuring  of  a 
voice  that  seemed  all  reverberation. 
It  came  from  the  peak  of  the  crag  not 
six  yards  off.  Taylor,  of  course ;  and 
Taylor  on  his  knees,  fronting  the 
whole  sweep  of  starry  heaven  and 
night-shrouded  moor. 


"  It  was  an  awkward  situation,, 
but  I  don't  know  what  escape  there 
was  from  it.  For  before  I  had  time  to 
think,  the  murmuring  swelled  into  a 
flood  of  passionate  words  impossible 
to  interrupt ;  for  though  they  fell  into 
my  ears  by  the  way,  as  they  might 
into  the  ears  of  any  bird  or  beast  in 
the  bushes  round  about,  they  were 
poured  out  before  the  Creator.  Such 
words " 

The  Parson's  speech  tailed  off  into 
hesitation  and  was  extinguished  there. 
It  had  been  observed  with  sympathetic 
curiosity  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
later  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  time  the  good  Anglican  started 
out  to  spend  his  evening  on  Hoodycliff 
his  face  had  been  steadily  turned 
toward  the  hearth  in  a  half  shy  way  ; 
and  it  was  still  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
logs  when  he  began  again  by  supposing 
that  it  was  getting  rather  late.  Look- 
ing at  his  watch,  however,  he  found 
that  it  was  little  past  nine  o'clock  (the 
Squire's  unvarying  dinner-hour  was 
seven),  and  so,  after  a  minute's  reflec- 
tion amid  the  carefully-unobserving 
though  expectant  silence  of  his  com- 
panions, he  said,  "  If  you  would  really 
care — pardon  me  if  I  run  over  to  the 
parsonage." 

The  Squire's  demesne  was  but  a> 
small  one.  The  house  stood  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  highway, 
and  the  Parson's  house  was  hid  in  a 
garden  nearly  opposite  the  gates  of 
the  trim  little  park.  Therefore  we 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  his  return. 
It  was  an  absence  of  little  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  the  interval  was 
broken  by  very  few  'observations. 
"  There  goes  a  man,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  who  is  an  example  of  the  thorough 
adaptability  of  English  gentlemen  and 
the  English  character  in  general  when 
duty  comes  into  play.  Walcot  was 
born  a  soldier.  He  looked  it  before  he 
was  thirteen ;  and  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  he  still  keeps  the  air  and 
carriage  of  a  man  of  war.  And  had 
he  gone  into  the  army  he  would  have 
been  none  of  your  Havelocks,  I  fancy, 
but  a  soldier  (of  course  with  brains),  a 
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sportsman,  and  nothing  else.  However, 
his  mother  would  not-  have  her  last 
boy  put  into  a  red  coat,  so  Tom  goes 
into  the  Church,  and  makes  as  good, 
and  studious,  and  thoughtful  a  pastor 
as  you'll  find  in  twenty  parishes  round. 
But  I  confess  I  had  no  idea, — I  have 
never  seen  before  such  openings  of 
religious  emotion." 

"Taylor  of  Baronsgate,  perhaps/' 
said  the  other,  "  and  his  recent  death 
bring  memories  and  thoughts  and 
things." 

Mr.  Walcot  came  in,  paler  from 
contact  with  the  cold  out  of  doors, 
and  quietly  replaced  himself  in  the 
chair  which  had  been  expecting  his 
immediate  return  to  it,  apparently.  A 
word  or  two  was  said  about  the  east 
wind  then  prevailing,  after  which  the 
Parson  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  You  remember  where  I  broke  off. 
There  was  I,  five  or  six  feet  down  the 
face  of  the  crag,  and  probably  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  bushes  among 
which  I  was  reposed  ;  above  was  Taylor 
on  his  knees,  and  his  face  addressed 
either  upward  or  outward  to  the  world 
he  was  so  much  concerned  about.     He 
was  praying,  as  of  course  you  under- 
stand.    It  began  with  the  murmuring 
I   first    heard,   and    was    a    petition 
for    forgiveness    of     what     was     in 
his   mind,    its     impatience,    its     pre- 
sumption.    But   the   impatience   and 
presumption  (though   it    might    just 
as    well    be  called    that    meritorious 
thing  '  wrestling  with  the  Lord,')  soon 
overtopped   the    preliminary  cry   for 
forgiveness.   It  was  very  still  up  there ; 
and  I  can  almost  fancy  now  that  it  was 
this  silence — which  is  sometimes  like 
intensity  of  listening,  you  know — that 
drew  Taylor  out.     I  can  imagine  that 
he  found  invitation  in  it.     At  any  rate 
he  rapidly  warmed  into  an  harangue, 
now  delivered  on  his  knees,  now  as  he 
paced   backward  and  forward  on  the 
crag-peak,  or  stood  on  its  verge  in  the 
posture  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Hampton 
Court  cartoons — an  harangue  such  as 
I  never  heard  before,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  you  ever  did  either. 

"  Of  course  the  hour  and  the  scene 


had  much  to  do  with  it,"  the  Parson 
went  on  to  say,  as  he  took  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  thin  sheaf  of  papers, 
"and  it  is  impossible  that  Taylor's 
rhapsodical  outpour  should  make  the 
impression  on  you  that  it  made  upon 
me.  The  voice  is  wanting ;  the  thrill 
of  it  is  wanting  ;  everything  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  attempt  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  it  is  a  risk,  and  perhaps  an 
injustice.  As  it  happens,  however, 
my  memory,  if  not  equal  to  Macaulay's, 
is  still  a  pretty  good  one ;  and  im- 
mediately after  repeating  Taylor's 
sermon  to  Jeffrey  I  made  these  notes 
of  it." 

With  a  feeling  that  half-absorption 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pipe  would  ease 
whatever  embarrassment  Mr.  Walcot 
might  be  under,  his  companions  had 
begun  to  smoke  before  he  returned 
from  the  vicarage ;  and  in  the  'same 
spirit  they  composed  themselves  in 
that  employment  with  their  profiles 
turned  to  him  as,  with  a  mumbled 
humming  of  some  unintelligible  words 
to  begin  with,  the  Parson  dropped  his 
voice  into  a  low  minor  key  and  so 
proceeded,  occasionally  reading  from 
his  notes,  but  oftener  speaking  from 
memory  and  straight  into  the  chimney- 
place. 

" '  My  lowness  is  my  boldness. 

The  shepherd-boy  who  became  King 
in  Thy  kingdom  of  Israel  raised  his 
voice  to  Thee  importunately,  and  so 
I  am  sure  may  I.  Yet  I  dread,  be- 
cause I  would  be  more  importunate 
than  he;  and  now,  when  again  the 
glib  devil  that  sits  and  whispers  in 
every  heart,  whiffs  me  the  word  that 
to  importune  Thy  goodness  is  an 
accusation  of  mercy  blamefully  with- 
held, I  know  not  whether  he  would 
prevent  me  from  my  prayer,  or  whether 
he  speaks  a  well-afforded  truth  to  one 
who  is  already  condemned  for  insolent 
and  rebellious  thoughts.  I  will  speak 
to  these  fields,  then ;  so  that,  by  Thy 
grace,  my  words  may  fall  to  the  ground 
through  the  darkness  and  die  in  it  if 
they  be  pardonably  wrong,  or  rise  to 
the  light  amid  the  sighings  and  seek- 
ings  of   Thy  bewildered  creatures,  if 
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they   may  be   admitted    to  audience 
at  Thy  throne  above  these  stars. 

"  '  O  thou  poor  world/ — here  Wal- 
cot  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  a 
straight  line,  his  eyes  bent  to  the  same 
level,  as  if  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
Clement  Taylor  addressing  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth — '0  thou  poor 
world,  the  time  is  nigh  when  there 
will  be  more  light  for  you,  or  multi- 
tudes of  half-awakened  souls  will 
perish  in  feeding  a  flame  of  no  illumin- 
ation ;  for  that  Science  is,  except  as 
it  reveals  to  us  the  machinery  of  our 
mortal  selves,  and  as  it  sets  a  torch 
up  here  and  there  about  this  catacomb, 
this  earth,  wherein  our  unsouled 
bodies  are  to  lie.  To  cry  upon  know- 
ledge is  a  daring  hazard,  and  that  I 
will  not.  But  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  growth  and  flux  of  it  that  marks 
our  day,  surely  we  have  better  reason 
than  our  fathers  to  remember  that 
other  tree  which  grew  in  the  Garden 
of  Paradise  and  was  not  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Truly  I  think  we  have  I  Know- 
ledge 1  knowledge ! — Yes,  and  wine  1 
wine ! — but  with  wisdom  in  its  use, 
and  the  'stablishment  of  health  and 
joy  as  the  end.  Wine  is  food  and  it 
is  poison ;  and  nothing  better  is  this 
earth-drawn  and  earth-contained  know- 
ledge of  ours,  which,  with  its  glaring 
ray,  drowns  the  effulgence  of  the  one 
creative  light  of  love.  There  is  a 
knowledge  that  stains,  and  that  too 
must  be  spread  abroad,  because  it  is 
knowledge  and  lovely  when  garlanded 
by  art.  There  is  a  better  knowledge, 
that  which  makes  the  scholar  proud, 
and  yet  it  is  as  vain  as  the  hoarding 
of  gold,  or  the  delight  of  luxurious 
living,  or  the  savage's  delight  in  the 
shells  which  he,  too,  has  gathered  on 
the  shore.  But  there  is  useful  know- 
ledge,— yes,  that  which  guides  my 
hand  on  the  way  to  my  mouth,  and 
teaches  me  to  fill  my  spoon  from  the 
dish  that  is  best.  That  is  the  whole 
epitome  of  useful  knowledge.  All's 
comprised  in  it,  from  the  knowledge 
of  ploughing  for  corn  and  of  use  for 
the  skins  of  beasts,  up  to  such  seiz- 
ings andharnessings  of  God's  elemental 


servants  to  looms,  and  ships,  and  shop- 
supply,  that  poets  begin  to  wonder 
whether  man  is  not  himself  the  only 
God.  Already  !  What  will  poets  say 
when  man  attains  to  the  creative 
power  of  the  ants,  who  choose  whether 
they  will  have  now  sons  and  now 
daughters,  and  determine  whether 
their  sons  shall  be  hugeous  soldiers 
born  in  mail  or  other-shaped  toilers 
and  wiseacres  like  themselves  1 

" '  We  are  what  we  are  by  the 
Divine  appointment  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven — children  of  His  love  but 
creatures  of  His  law.  The  love  I 
know,  my  Father  I — it  is  to  me  as  his 
mother's  bosom  to  a  little  child  that 
never  was  reproved.  And  though  I 
know,  too,  where  I  stand, — out  of  my 
path  of  duty  in  the  village  street,  and 
under  the  avalanche  of  Thy  wrath,  it 
emboldens  me  to  cry  to  Thee.  Hasten 
Thy  law/  Hasten,  hasten  Thy 
law!'" 

At  this,  Walcot,  who  had  uplifted 
his  hands,  brought  them  down  upon 
his  breast,  at  the  same  time  bowing 
his  head.  An  involuntary  imitation 
of  Taylor's  submissive  gesture,  no 
doubt;  and  the  ensuing  moment  of 
silence  was  beautifully  suggestive  of 
the  avalanche  reposing  unmoved. 

" '  All  things  advance  by  degrees, 
from  soil  to  seed,  from  seed  to  flower ; 
and  among  them  even  the  perf  ectioning 
of  them  who  were  made  blood-brethren 
of  Thy  Son,  oh,  how  long  ago ! 
According  to  our  understanding  of 
Thy  laws,  this  is  the  law  of  our  being ; 
a  law  that  was  made — yes  I  where  a 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  a  day.  Ah,  have 
pity  ! — a  thousand  years  as  a  day  !  I 
cannot  stifle  it  I  Hear  me  speak,  then, 
the  rebellious  thought  that  for  us 
this  is  the  deepest  sorrow ;  always 
(forgive  me  I ),  always  in  the  working 
of  Thy  law  with  us  a  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years.  And  therefore? — 
why  therefore  generations  and  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  one  after  another, 
perish  unadvanced  in  soul  and  spirit. 
We  live,  we  die ;  we  live,  we  die, — 
like    the  multitudinous   waves  that, 
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following,  rise  and  fall  upon  the  sea ; 
and  what  spiritual  growth  is  there  in 
all  these  centuries  ?  What  growth  in 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  righteous- 
ness that  any  man  can  discern  1  No  ; 
a  thousand  years  and  yet  only  a  day. 
Oh  that  every  voice  on  earth  could  cry 
to  Thee,  and  not  only  where  blindness 
stumbles,  and  frailty  breaks,  and 
wars  rage,  and  faith  drowns,  Hasten 
Thy  law! 

"  '  I  cry  in  hope.  For  since  but  the 
other  day  the  skies  have  opened  to 
shed  upon  our  hearts  that  gentle  dew 
whence  mercy  springs,  charity, 
brotherliness,  man's  humanity  to  man. 
Though  it  be  not  much  as  yet,  on  that 
side  of  the  wide  heaven  of  goodness  a 
light  breaks  which  may  be  the  dawn 
of  a  day  that — what  shall  it  be  ?  This, 
too,  a  day  of  a  thousand  evolutionary 
years  — creep,  creep,  creeping  with  us 
on  the  road  to  higher  things,  myriads 
of  Thy  creatures  falling  by  the  way  I 
Oh,  dear  Father,  wilt  Thou  not  give  us 
now  a  thousand  years  in  a  day,  em- 
brace us  in  Thine  eyes,  fill  us  with 
Thy  breath,  wing  us  with  Thy  grace, 
speed  us  up  and  up  from  the  stepping- 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  till  we  are  all 
that  man  can  be  made  by  the  growth 
of  Thy  imparted  good  1  And  great  is 
Thy  imparted  good,  bestowed  on  us 
from  the  beginning.  It  courses  in  the 
dark  breast  of  humanity  like  the 
water-streams  in  the  bosom  of  earth- 
hidden  streams  of  life  and  sweetness 
even  when  all  above  is  as  Dead  Sea 
marsh  or  arid  waste.  Where  the  rain 
falls,  the  desert  blooms  even  in  a 
night.  In  the  name  of  a  thousand 
generations  that  have  gone  through 
baffled  lives  to  fruitless  dust,  I  cry  to 
Thee,  Pour  down  the  rain  I  Open 
wide  the  skies,  as  when  the  angel  of 
the  Annunciation  descended,  and  fill 
the  earth  from  new  fountains  of  re- 
vealing grace.  The  little  rills  of  good- 
ness that  thread  our  hearts  will  hear, 
will  swell  in  response  to  the  founts 
from  whence  they  came,  burst  upward 
to  the  light,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  world  shall  witness  fulfilment  of 
Thy  design  and  Christ's  desire,  that 


men  should  be  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

" '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
My  familiar  from  the  Pit  tells  me,'." — 
here  Walcot  struck  his  breast  smartly, 
again  imitating  Taylor,  and  meaning 
to  smite  the  insidious  imp  that  was 
lodged  there,  or  his  harbourage  at 
least — "  'that,  no  matter  who  taught  it, 
this,  too,  is  a  reproach  more  than  a 
prayer.  There  speaks  the  voice  of 
Pure  Intellect, — too  pure  to  know  its 
error  when  it  lies.  I  may  pray  for 
my  bread ;  the  words  of  the  prayer 
are  lent  to  me  from  divine  lips.  May 
I  not,  then,  without  offending,  pray 
for  the  larger  good  of  others,  as  now 
I  do  for  the  descent  on  all  mankind  of 
an  abounding  inspiration  that  shall 
quicken  the  torpor  of  spiritual  growth  f 
Almighty  Father,  it  is  time  !  Faith 
is  dying.  The  greater  good  chokes 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  lesser  good ; 
which  yet  is  not  shared  by  all,  and  is 
but  a  palliative,  an  enjoyment,  an 
adornment  for  the  fortunate  in  this 
mortal  life  alone.  Wisdom  to  know 
Thy  works,  but  none  to  know  Thy 
ways,  is  but  a  sorry  gift ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  glory  of  our  day,  and  such  a 
glory  that  knowledge  of  Thy  works 
is  banishment  of  Thee.  .We  say 
rejoicingly  to  each  other,  M  There  is 
an  end  of  the  ghost-haunted  childhood 
of  the  world.  We  have  come  through 
the  ages  of  murk  and  mist,  and  here 
is  dawn  at  last.1'  Yes,  but  a  morning- 
beam  that  blinds  where  it  brightens. 
The  star  of  our  dawn  is  Lucifer,  new 
risen  from  below  the  edge  of  the 
world;  and  his  light  out-stares  the 
tender  ray  that  shone  on  Bethlehem. 
Indeed  it  begins  to  do  so,  and,  but 
for  the  re-kindling  of  that  heavenly 
lamp,  will  out-stare  it.  Day  by  day 
the  numbers  of  his  prophets  increase 
who  say,  "This  is  the  true  light, — 
no  will-o'-the-wisp  from  the  marshes  of 
superstition  like  that  other  one ; "  and 
troops  follow  them. 

" '  And  now,  standing  amid  the 
many  unamended  wrongs  and  miseries 
of  the  world,  they  receive  a  new 
illumination  from  their  Son  of  Morn- 
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ing  and  welcome  it.  According  to 
this  light,  it  is  idle,  it  is  inhuman, 
to  wait  any  longer  upon  the  promise 
of  regeneration  by  precepts  of  brotherly 
love.  There  is  a  brotherly  hate  which 
is  far  better.  As  righteous  in  origin 
and  motive,  its  help  is  no  tedious 
illusion  for  them  that  suffer.  Let 
us  fill  ourselves  with  this  pitying 
rage,  and  seek  each  other  out  to 
punish  and  destroy.  Lucifer  arisen  t 
Such  is  the  answering  song  to  Peace 
an  earth,  good-will  to  men,  dimly 
sounding  through  our  atmosphere  of 
enlightenment  from  the  farthering  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  years.  Peace  ? 
Good-will)  Look  upon  these  swarm- 
ing camps,  hearken  to  the  murmuring 
in  the  streets,  and  comfort  us  whose 
hearts  faint  at  the  retiring  promise  of 
that  heavenly  cradle-song. 

"  c  This  sudden  growth  of  Mind,  this 
godless  Knowledge,  this  Science  which 
smooths  the  way  of  strife  on  every 
hand  and  brings  new  gifts  to  slaughter 
day  by  day, — Thy  grace  shall  match 
it  with  another  growth  as  miraculous, 
or  soon  the  whole  round  earth  will 
repeat  the  groan  from  the  Cross,  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  f  We  are  indeed  partakers  of  Thy 
spirit,  but  only  as  a  little  child  newly 
infused  with  the  breath  of  life  ; 
and  the  divine  gift  prospers  little, 
while  the  illumined  brute  in  man  lifts 
his  head  as  a  god.  And  now,  now 
what  shall  raise  our  spiritual  selves  to 
an  equal  height,  (and  else  will  it  stifle 
and  a  world  be  lost),  unless  Thou  givest 
to  it  another  dawn,  the  heavens  open- 
ing to  pour  out  splendours  of  illumina- 
tion, of  revelation,  more  than  those 
that  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness 
that  descended  upon  Calvary !  More, 
more  !     Grant  us  more  and  give  to- 


day 1  They  were  as  the  awakening 
beams  that  fall  upon  our  eyelids  when 
it  is  morning  and  yet  we  sleep.  Now 
it  is  nigh  to  noon,  and  still  the  sun  of 
the  Second  Coming,  without  which  Thy 
ingerminated  good  in  the  heart  of 
man  must  perish,  is  absent  from  the 
sky.  Father  make  haste  to  help  us. 
Send  down  Thy  spirit,  not  in  little, 
but  as  a  madness,  or  as  a  fire  that 
spreads  in  stubble.  There  is  a  com- 
mon madness  of  cruelty,  a  general 
madness  of  greed,  and  many  another 
evil  thing.  At  last,  speak  Thou  the 
word  that  shall  possess  mankind  with 
a  madness  of  righteousness  one  to  an- 
other. A  star  falls  !  Would  it  were 
Thy  messenger  bearing  this  frenzy 
in  his  fiery  wings.  Or  would  that  I 
could  think  it  a  token  of  acceptance, 
even  forgiveness,  of  Thy  servant's 
importunity.  Yet  will  I  not  doubt  of 
forgiveness  ;  for  titer  e  is  not  a  word  in 
my  tongue  but  Thou,  0  Lord,  knowest 
it  altogether.1  " 

Here  the  Parson  came  to  an  end ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  read  to  himself  in 
his  notes,  finger  on  lip,  so  that  it  was 
thought  that  he  left  unrepeated  some 
more  daring  part  of  Taylor's  appeal, 
toward'  its  conclusion. 

"  Striking  enough/1  said  the  Squire, 
as  the  notes  were  pocketed ;  "  but  I 
must  say  I  see  little  of  the  peculiar 
saintliness  which " 

"  Nor  any  share  of  apostolic  help- 
fulness, sweetness,  simplicity,  self- 
effacement,  fervour,  courage  1  Let  me 
ask  you  this :  would  you  dare  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  Taylor  of  Baronsgate  ? 
Good-night !  "  And  with  a  chiding 
shake  of  his  head,  but  a  kindly  face, 
the  Parson  abruptly  took  himself 
home. 
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In  the  year  1877  Gustave  Flaubert 
wrote  to  a  friend :  "  You  speak  of 
Balzac's  letters.  I  read  them  when 
they  appeared,  but  with  very  little 
enthusiasm.  The  man  gains  from 
them,  but  not  the  artist.  He  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  business. 
You  never  meet  a  general  idea,  a  sign 
•of  his  caring  for  anything  beyond  his 

material     interests What    a 

lamentable  life  1 "  At  the  time  the 
volumes  appeared  (the  year  before),  he 
had  written  to  Edmond  de  Goncourt : 
"  What  a  preoccupation  with  money 
and  how  little  love  of  art !  Have 
you  noticed  that  he  never  once  speaks 
of  it?  He  strove  for  glory,  but  not 
for  beauty." 

The  reader  of  Flaubert's  own  corre- 
spondence,1 lately  given  to  the  world 
by  his  niece  Madame  Commanville, 
and  which  in  the  fourth  volume  is 
brought  to  the  eve  of  his  death, — the 
student  of  so  much  vivid  and  violent 
testimony  to  an  intensely  exclusive 
passion  is  moved  to  quote  these  words 
for  the  sake  of  contrast.  It  will  not 
be  said  of  the  writer  that  he  himself 
never  once  speaks  of  art ;  it  will  be 
said  of  him  with  a  near  approach  to 
truth  that  he  almost  never  once 
speaks  of  anything  else.  The  effect  of 
contrast  is  indeed  strong  everywhere 
in  this  singular  publication,  from 
which  Flaubert's  memory  receives  an 
assault  likely  to  deepen  the  air  of  fe- 
licity missed  that  would  seem  destined 
henceforth  to  hang  over  his  personal 
life.  "  May  I  be  skinned  alive,"  he 
writes  in  1854,  "before  I  ever  turn 
my  private  feelings  to  literary  ac- 
count." His  constant  refrain  in  his 
letters  is  the  impersonality,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  artist,  whose  work 
should  consist  exclusively  of  his  sub- 

1  Correspondanee  de  Ghistave  Flaubert, 
-Quatrieme  Serie.     Paris,  1893. 


ject  and  his  style,  without  an  emotion, 
an  idiosyncrasy  that  is  not  utterly 
transmuted.  Quotation  does  but 
scanty  justice  to  his  rage  for  this 
idea ;  almost  all  his  feelings  were  such 
a  rage  that  we  wonder  what  form 
they  would-  have  borrowed  from  a 
prevision  of  such  posthumous  betrayal. 
"  It's  one  of  my  principles  that  one 
must  never  write  down  (me7 8  self. 
The  artist  must  be  present  in  his 
work  like  God  in  Creation,  invisible 
and  almighty,  everywhere  felt  but 
nowhere  seen."  Such  was  the  part 
he  allotted  to  form,  to  that  rounded 
detachment  which  enables  the  perfect 
work  to  live  by  its  own  life,  that  he 
regarded  as  indecent  and  dishonourable 
the  production  of  any  impression  that 
was  not  intensely  calculated.  "Feel- 
ings" were  necessarily  crude,  because 
they  were  inevitably  unselected,  and 
selection  (for  the  picture's  sake)  was 
Flaubert's  highest  morality. 

This  principle  has  been  absent  from 
the  counsels  of  the  editor  of  his  letters, 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
so  far  as  they  were  procurable,  without 
attenuation  and  without  scruple. 
There  are  many  of  course  that  circum- 
stances have  rendered  inaccessible, 
but  in  spite  of  visible  gaps  the  revela- 
tion is  full  enough  and  remarkable 
enough.  These  communications  would 
of  course  not  have  been  matter  for 
Flaubert's  highest  literary  conscience ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  our 
merciless  age  ineluctable  fate  has 
overtaken  the  man  in  the  world  whom 
we  most  imagine  gnashing  his  teeth 
under  it.  His  ideal  of  dignity,  of 
honour  and  renown,  was  that  nothing 
should  be  known  of  him  but  that  he 
had  been  an  impeccable  writer.  "I 
feel  all  the  same,"  he  wrote  in  1852, 
"  that  I  shall  not  die  before  I've  set 
a-roaring  somewhere  (sans  avoir  faU 
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rugir  quelque  part)  such  a  style  as 
hums  in  my  head  and  which  may  very 
well  overpower  the  sound  of  the  parrots 
and  grasshoppers."  This  is  a  grievous 
accident  for  one  who  could  write  that, 
"  The  worship  of  art  contributes  to 
pride,  and  of  pride  one  has  never  too 
much,"  Sedentary,  cloistered,  pas- 
sionate, cynical,  tormented,  in  his  love 
of  magnificent  expression,  of  subjects 
remote  and  arduous,  with  an  unattain- 
able ideal,  he  kept  clear  all  his  life  of 
vulgarity  and  publicity  and  news- 
paperism  only  to  be  dragged  after 
death  into  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place, where  the  electric  light  beats 
fiercest.  Madame  Commanville's 
publication  hands  him  over  to  the 
Philistines  with  every  weakness  ex- 
posed, every  mystery  dispelled,  every 
secret  betrayed.  Almost  the  whole  of 
her  second  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  large  part  of  her  first,  consists  of  his 
love-letters  to  the  only  woman  he 
appears  to  have  addressed  in  the 
accents  of  passion.  His  private  style, 
moreover,  was  as  unchastened  as  his 
final  form  was  faultless.  The  result 
happens  to  be  deeply  interesting  to 
the  student  of  the  famous  "artistic 
temperament ; "  it  can  scarcely  be  so 
for «  reader  less  predisposed,  I  think, 
for  Flaubert  was  a  writer's  writer  as 
much  as  Shelley  was  a  "  poet's  poet "  ; 
but  we  may  ask  ourselves  if  the  time 
has  not  come  when  it  may  well  cease 
to  be  a  leading  feature  of  our  homage 
to  a  distinguished  man  that  we  shall 
sacrifice  him  with  sanguinary  rites  on 
the  altar  of  our  curiosity.  Flaubert's 
letters  indeed  bring  up  with  singular 
intensity  the  whole  question  of  the 
rights  and  duties,  the  decencies  and 
discretions  of  the  insurmountable  de- 
sire to  know.  To  lay  down  a  general 
code  is  perhaps  as  yet  impossible,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  know  is  good, 
or  to  want  to  know,  at  any  rate, 
supremely  natural.  Some  day  or 
other  surely  we  shall  all  agree  that 
everything  is  relative,  that  facts  them- 
selves are  often  falsifying,  and  that 
we  pay  more  for  some  kinds  of  know- 
ledge than  those  particular  kinds  are 


worth.  Then  we  shall  perhaps  be 
sorry  to  have  had  it  drummed  into 
us  that  the  author  of  calm,  firm  master- 
pieces, of  Madame  Bovary,  of  Salammbd, 
of  Saint-Jidien  V  Hospitaller ,  was  nar- 
row and  noisy  and  had  not  personally 
and  morally,  as  it  were,  the  great 
dignity  of  his  literary  ideal. 

When  such  revelations  are  made, 
however,  they  are  made,  and  the 
generous  attitude  is  doubtless  at  that 
stage  to  catch  them  in  sensitive  hands. 
Poor  Flaubert  has  been  turned  inside 
out  for  the  lesson,  but  it  has  been 
given  to  him  to  constitute  practically, 
— on  the  demonstrator's  table  with  an 
attentive  circle  round — an  extraordin- 
ary, a  magnificent  "  case."  Never 
certainly  in  literature  was  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  idea,  the  fury  of 
execution,  more  passionately  and 
visibly  manifested.  This  rare  visibility 
is  probably  the  excuse  that  the  re- 
sponsible hand  will  point  to.  The 
letters  enable  us  to  note  it,  to  follow 
it  from  phase  to  phase,  from  one- 
wild  attitude  to  another,  through  all 
the  contortions  and  objurgations,  all 
the  exaltations  and  despairs,  the  ten- 
sions and  collapses,  the  mingled 
pieties  and  profanities  of  Flaubert's 
simplified  yet  intemperate  life.  Their 
great  interest  is  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  singleness  of  aim,  show 
us  the  artiBt  not  only  disinterested 
but  absolutely  dishumanised.  They 
help  us  to  perceive  what  Flaubert 
missed  almost  more  than  what  he 
gained,  and  if  there  are  many  questions 
in  regard  to  such  a  point  of  view  that 
they  certainly  fail  to  settle,  they  at 
least  cause  us  to  turn  them  over  as 
we  have  seldom  turned  them  before. 
It  was  the  lifelong  discomfort  of  this 
particular  fanatic,  but  it  is  our  own 
extreme  advantage,  that  he  was  almost 
insanely  excessive.  "  In  literature,"  he 
wrote  in  1861,  "  the  best  chance  one 
has  is  by  following  out  one's  tempera- 
ment and  exaggerating  it."  His  own 
he  could  scarcely  exaggerate;  but  it 
carried  him  so  far  that  we  seem  to  see- 
on  distant  heights  his  agitations  out- 
lined against  the  sky.     "  Impersonal  " 
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as  he  wished  his  work  to  be,  it  was 
his  strange  fortune  to  be  the  most 
expressive,  the  most  vociferous,  the 
most  spontaneous  of  men.  The  record 
of  his  temperament  is  therefore  com- 
plete, and  if  his  ambiguities  make  the 
illuminating  word  difficult  to  utter, 
it  is  not  because  the  picture  is  colour- 
less. 

Why  was  such  a  passion,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength,  after  all  so 
sterile  1  There  is  life,  there  is  blood 
in  a  considerable  measure  in  Madame 
Bovary,  but  the  last  word  about  its 
successors  can  only  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  they  are  splendidly  and  infinitely 
curious.  Why  may,  why  must  indeed 
in  certain  cases,  the  effort  of  expression 
spend  itself,  and  spend  itself  in  success, 
without  completing  the  circle,  without 
coming  round  again  to  the  joy  of  evoca- 
tion? How  can  art  be  so  genuine  and  yet 
so  unconsoled,  so  unhumorous,  so  un- 
sociable %  When  it  is  a  religion,  and 
therefore  an  authority,  why  should  it 
not  be,  like  other  authorities,  a  guar- 
antee %  How  can  it  be  such  a  curse 
without  being  also  a  blessing  1  What 
germ  of  treachery  lurks  in  it  to  make 
it,  not  necessarily,  but  so  easily  that 
there  is  but  a  hair-line  to  cross,  de- 
lusive for  personal  happiness  1  Why, 
in  short,  when  the  struggle  is  success, 
should  the  success  not  be  at  last 
serenity  ?  These  mysteries  and  many 
others  pass  before  us  as  we  listen  to 
Flaubert's  loud  plaint,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  profit  we  derive  from  his 
not  having,  with  his  correspondents, 
struck,  like  Balzac,  only  the  commer- 
cial note.  Nothing  in  his  agitated 
and  limited  life,  which  began  at  Rouen 
in  1821,  is  more  striking  than  the 
prompt,  straightforward  way  his  des- 
tiny picked  him  out  and  his  conscience 
handed  him  over.  As  most  young 
men  have  to  contend  with  some 
domestic  disapproval  of  the  muse,  so 
this  one  had  rather  to  hang  back  on 
the  easy  incline  and  to  turn  away  his 
face  from  the  formidable  omens.  It 
was  only  too  evident  that  he  would 
be  free  to  break  his  heart,  to 
gueuler,    as    he    fondly    calls   it,    to 


spout,  bellow,  and  thresh  about,  to 
that  heart's  content.  No  career  was 
ever  more  taken  for  granted  in  its 
intensity,  nor  any  series  of  tribulations 
more  confidently  invited.  It  was 
recognised  from  the  first  that  the  tall 
and  splendid  youth,  green-eyed  and 
sonorous  (his  stature  and  aspect  were 
distinguished),  was  born  to  gueuler, 
and  especially  his  own  large  cadences. 
His  father,  a  distinguished  surgeon 
who  died  early,  had  purchased  near 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  the  small  but 
picturesque  property  of  Croisset ;  and 
it  was  in  a  large  five-windowed  corner 
room  of  this  quiet  old  house,  his  study 
for  forty  years,  that  his  life  was  vir- 
tually spent.  It  was  marked  by  two 
great  events ;  his  journey  to  the  East 
and  return  through  the  south  of  Europe 
with  Maxime  Du  Camp  in  1849,  and 
the  publication  of  Madame  Bovary 
(followed  by  a  train  of  consequences) 
in  1857.  He  made  a  second  long 
journey  (to  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  the 
site  of  Carthage)  while  engaged  in 
writing  Salammbd ;  he  had,  before 
his  father's  death,  taken  part  in  a 
scanted  family  pilgrimage  to  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  he  appears  once  to  have 
spent  a  few  weeks  on  the  Righi  and 
at  another  time  a  few  days  in  London, 
an  episode,  oddly  enough,  of  which 
there  is  but  the  faintest,  scarcely  a 
recognisable,  echo  in  his  correspond- 
ence. For  the  rest,  and  save  for  an 
occasional  interlarding  of  Paris,  his 
years  were  spent  at  his  patient  table 
in  the  room  by  the  rural  Seine.  If 
success  in  life  (and  it  is  the  definition 
open  perhaps  to  fewest  objections) 
consists  in  achieving  in  maturity  the 
dreams  of  one's  prime,  Flaubert's 
measure  may  be  said  to  have  been  full. 
M.  Maxime  Du  Camp,  in  those  two 
curious  volumes  of  Impressions  Lit- 
tfrraires  which,  in  1882,  treated  a  sur- 
prised world  and  a  scandalised  circle 
to  the  physiological  explanation  of  his 
old  friend's  idiosyncrasies,  declares 
that  exactly  as  that  friend  was  with 
intensity  at  the  beginning,  so  was  he 
with  intensity  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end,   and  that  no  life  was  ever 
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simpler  or  straighter  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  case  of  growth  without  change. 
Doubtful  indeed  were  the  urgency  of 
M.  Du  Camp's  revelation  and  the 
apparent  validity  of  his  evidence ;  but 
whether  or  no  Flaubert  was  an 
epileptic  subject,  and  whether  or 
no  there  was  danger  in  our  un- 
consciousness of  the  question  (dan- 
ger to  any  one  but  M.  Maxime  Du 
Camp),  the  impression  of  the  reader 
of  the  letters  is  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  pronouncement  to  which  I 
allude.  The  Flaubert  of  fifty  differs 
from  the  Flaubert  of  twenty  only  in 
size*  The  difference  between  Bouvard 
el  Pecuchet  and  Madame  Bovary  is  not 
a  difference  of  spirit ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  author's  essential  continuity 
that  his  first  published  work,  appearing 
when  he  had  touched  middle  life  and 
on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests, 
had  been  planned  as  long  in  advance 
as  if  it  had  been  a  new  religion. 

Madame  Bovary  was  five  years  in  the 
writing,  and  the  Tentation  de  Saint- 
Antoine,  which  saw  the  light  in  1874, 
but  the  consummation  of  an  idea  enter- 
tained in  his  boyhood.  Bouvard  et 
Pecuchet,  the  intended  epos  of  the 
blatancy,  the  comprehensive  bhiee  of 
mankind,  was  in  like  manner  the 
working-out  at  the  end  of  his  days 
of  his  earliest  generalisation.  It  had 
literally  been  his  life-long  dream  to 
crown  his  career  with  a  panorama  of 
human  ineptitude.  Everything  in  his 
literary  life  had  been  planned  and 
plotted  and  prepared.  One  moves  in  it 
through  an  atmosphere  of  the  darkest, 
though  the  most  innocent,  conspiracy. 
He  was  perpetually  laying  a  train,  a 
train  of  which  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance was  "  style.1'  His  great  origin- 
ality was  that  the  long  siege  of  his  youth 
was  successful.  I  can  recall  no  second 
case  in  which  poetic  justice  has  inter- 
fered so  gracefully.  He  began  Madame 
Bovary  from  afar  off;  not  as  an  amuse- 
ment, or  a  profit,  or  a  clever  novel,  or 
even  a  work  of  art,  or  a  mor$eau  de  vie, 
as  his  successors  say  to-day,  not  even, 
either,  as  the  best  thing  he  could 
make  it ;  but  as  a  premeditated  classic, 


a  masterpiece  pure  and  simple,  a  thing 
of  conscious  perfection  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  first  magnitude  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  There 
would  have  been  every  congruity  in 
his  encountering  proportionate  failure 
and  the  full  face  of  that  irony  in  things 
of  which  he  was  so  inveterate  a  student. 
A  writer  of  tales  who  should  have 
taken  the  extravagance  of  his  design 
for  the  subject  of  a  sad  "  novelette  " 
could  never  have  permitted  himself 
any  termination  of  such  a  story  but 
an  effective  anteclimax.  The  master- 
piece at  the  end  of  years  would 
inevitably  fall  very  flat,  and  the  over- 
weening spirit  be  left  somehow  to  its 
illusions.  The  solution  in  fact  was 
very  different,  and  as  Flaubert  had 
deliberately  sown  so  exactly  and 
magnificently  did  he  reap.  The  per- 
fection of  Madame  Bovary  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  criticism,  the  position 
of  it  one  of  the  highest  a  man  of  letters 
dare  dream  of,  the  possession  of  it 
one  of  the  glories  of  France.  No 
calculation  was  ever  better  fulfilled, 
nor  any  train  more  successfully  laid. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  indefeasible  bitter- 
ness to  which  Flaubert's  temperament 
condemned  him,  and  the  expression  of 
which,  so  oddly,  is  yet  as  obstreperous 
and  boyish  as  that  of  the  happiness 
arising  from  animal  spirits, — it  is  a 
mark  of  his  amusing  pessimism  that 
so  honourable  a  first  step  should  not 
have  done  more  to  reconcile  him  to 
life.  But  he  was  a  creature  of  tran- 
scendent dreams  and  unfathomable  per- 
versities of  taste,  and  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  be  more  conscious  of  one 
broken  spring  in  the  couch  of  fame, 
more  wounded  by  a  pin-prick,  more 
worried  by  an  assonance,  than  he  could 
ever  be  warmed  or  pacified  from  with- 
in. Literature  and  life  were  a  single 
business  to  him,  and  the  "  torment  of 
style  "  that  might  occasionally  intermit 
in  one  place  was  sufficiently  sure  to 
break  out  in  another.  We  may  polish 
our  periods  till  they  shine  again,  but 
over  the  style  of  life  our  control  is 
necessarily  more  limited. 

To   such    limitations    Flaubert  re- 
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signed  himself  with  the  worst  possible 
grace.  He  polished  ferociously,  but 
there  was  a  side  of  the  matter  that  his 
process  could  never  touch.  Some  other 
process  might  have  been  of  use  ;  some 
patience  more  organised,  some  formula 
more  elastic,  or  simply  perhaps  some 
happier  trick  of  good-humour ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  his  deepening  vision  of  the  imbecil- 
ity of  the  world  any  remedy  would 
have  deprived  him  of  his  prime,  or 
rather  of  his  sole,  amusement.  The 
bHise  of  mankind  was  a  colossal  comedy, 
calling  aloud  to  heaven  for  an  Aristo- 
phanes to  match,  and  Flaubert's  near- 
est approach  to  joy  was  in  noting  the 
opportunities  of  6uch  an  observer  and 
feeling  within  himself  the  stirrings  of 
such  a  genius.  Toward  the  end  he 
found  himself  vibrating  at  every  turn 
to  this  ideal,  and  if  he  knew  to  the  full 
the  tribulation  of  proper  speech  no 
one  ever  suffered  less  from  that  of 
proper  silence.  He  broke  it  in  his 
letters,  on  a  thousand  queer  occasions, 
with  all  the  luxury  of  relief.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  series  of  correspondents 
with  whom  he  was  free  to  leave  no- 
thing unsaid ;  many  of  them  ladies 
too,  so  that  he  had  in  their  company 
all  the  inspiration  of  gallantry  with- 
out its  incidental  sacrifices.  The  most 
interesting  of  his  letters  are  those  ad- 
dressed between  1866  and  1876  to 
Madame  George  Sand,  which,  origin- 
ally collected  in  1884,  have  been  re- 
embodied  in  Madame  Commanvi lie's 
publication.  They  are  more  interesting 
than  ever  when  read,  as  we  are  now 
able  to  read  them,  in  connection  with 
Madame  Sand's  equally  personal  and 
much  more  luminous  answers,  acces- 
sible in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
her  own  copious  and  strikingly  honour- 
able Corresjxmdance.  No  opposition 
could  have  been  more  of  a  nature  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling  than  that  of  the 
parties  to  this  candid  commerce,  who 
were  as  united  by  affection  and  by 
common  interests  as  they  were  divided 
by  temper  and  their  way  of  feeling 
about  those  interests.  Living,  each  of 
them,  for  literature  (though  Madame 


Sand,  in  spite  of  her  immense  produc- 
tion, very  much  less  exclusively  for  it 
than  her  independent  and  fastidious 
friend),  their  comparison  of  most  of 
the  impressions  connected  with  it  could 
yet  only  be  a  lively  contrast  of  tem- 
peraments. Flaubert,  whose  bark  in- 
deed (it  is  the  rule)  was  much  worse 
than  his  bite,  spent  his  life,  especially 
the  later  part  of  it,  in  a  state  of  acute 
exasperation;  but  her  inalterable 
serenity  was  one  of  the  few  irritants 
that  were  tolerable  to  him. 

Their  letters  are  a  striking  lesson  in 
the  difference  between  good-humour 
and  bad,  and  seem  to  point  the  moral 
that  either  form  has  only  to  be  culti- 
vated to  become  our  particular  kind 
of  intelligence.  They  compared  con- 
ditions at  any  rate,  her  expansion 
with  his  hard  contraction,  and  he  had 
the  advantage  of  finding  in  a  person 
who  had  sought  wisdom  in  ways  so 
many  and  so  devious  one  of  the  few 
objects  within  his  ken  that  really  re- 
presented virtue  and  that  he  could 
respect.  It  gives  us  the  pattern  of  his 
experience  that  Madame  Sand  should 
have  stood  to  him  for  so  much  of  the 
ideal,  and  we  may  say  this  even  under 
the  impression  produced  by  a  reperufal 
of  her  total  correspondence,  a  monu- 
ment to  her  generosity  and  variety. 
Poor  Flaubert  appears  to  us  to-day 
almost  exactly  by  so  much  less  frus- 
trated as  he  was  beguiled  by  this 
happy  relation,  the  largest  he  ever 
knew.  His  correspondent,  who  in  the 
evening  of  an  arduous  life  accepted  re- 
freshment wherever  she  found  it,  and 
who  could  still  give  as  freely  as  she 
took,  for  immemorial  habit  had  only 
added  to  each  faculty,  his  correspond- 
ent, for  all  her  love  of  well-earned 
peace,  offered  her  breast  to  his  aggres- 
sive pessimism,  had  motherly,  reason- 
ing, coaxing  hands  for  it,  made  in  short 
such  sacrifices  that  she  often  came  to 
Paris  to  go  to  brawling  Magny  dinners 
to  meet  him  and  wear,  to  please  him, 
as  I  have  heard  one  of  the  diners  say, 
unaccustomed  peach-blossom  dresses. 
It  contributes  to  our  sense  of  what 
there  was   lovable  at  the  core  of  his 
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effort  to  select  and  his  need  to  execrate 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  read 
and  enjoy  so  freely  a  writer  so  fluid  ; 
and  it  also  reminds  us  that  imagina- 
tion is  after  all,  for  the  heart,  the 
safest  quality.  Flaubert  had  excellent 
honest  inconsistencies,  crude  lapses 
from  purity  in  which  he  could  like  the 
books  of  his  friends.  He  was  suscep- 
tible of  painless  amusement  (a  rare 
emotion  with  him)  when  his  imagina- 
tion was  touched,  as  it  was  infallibly 
and  powerfully,  by  affection.  To  make 
a  hard  rule  never  to  be  corrupted,  and 
then  to  make  a  special  exception  for 
fondness,  is  of  course  the  right  at- 
titude. 

He  had  several  admirations,  and  it 
might  always  be  said  of  him  that  he 
would  have  admired  if  he  could,  for  he 
could  like  a  thing  if  he  could  be  proud 
of  it,  and  the  act  adapted  itself  to  his 
love  of  magnificence.  He  could  like 
indeed  almost  any  one  he  could  say 
great  coloured  things  about ;  the 
ancients,  almost  promiscuously,  for 
they  did  not  write  in  newspapers,  and 
Shakspeare  (of  whom  he  could  not  say 
fine  things  enough),  and  Rabelais,  and 
Montaigne,  and  Goethe,  and  Victor 
Hugo  (his  biggest  modern  enthusiasm), 
and  Leconte  de  lisle,  and  Benan,  and 
Theophile  Gautier.  He  did  scant 
justice  to  Balzac,  and  even  less  to 
Alfred  de  Musset.  On  the  other 
hand  he  had  an  odd  and  interesting 
indulgence  for  Boileau.  Balzac  and 
Musset  were  not,  by  his  measure, 
"  writers/1  and  he  maintains  that,  be 
it  in  verse, /be  it  in  prose,  it  is  only  so 
far  as  they  " write* '  that  authors 
live;  between  the  two  categories  he 
makes  a  fundamental  distinction. 
The  latter  indeed,  the  mere  authors 
simply  did  not  exist  for  him,  and  with 
Mr.  Besant's  Incorporated  Society  he 
would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  He  declares  somewhere  that  it  is 
only  the  writer  who  survives  in  the 
poet.  In  spite  of  his  patience  with 
the  "  muse,11  to  whom  the  majority 
of  the  letters  in  the  earlier  of  the 
volumes  before  us  were  addressed, 
and   of   the  great  invidious  coup  de 
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chapeau  with  which  he  could  here 
and  there  render  homage  to  ver- 
sification, his  relish  for  poetry  as 
poetry  was  moderate.  Far  higher  was 
his  estimate  of  prose  as  prose,  which 
he  held  to  be  much  the  more  difficult 
art  of  the  two,  with  more  maddening 
problems  and  subtler  rhythms,  and  on 
whose  behalf  he  found  it  difficult  to 
forgive  the  "  proud  sister  "  attitude  of 
verse.  No  man  at  any  rate,  to  make 
up  for  scanty  preferences,  can  have 
had  a  larger  list  of  literary  aversions. 
His  eye  swept  the  field  in  vain  for 
specimens  untainted  with  the  "modern 
infection,"  the  plague  which  had 
killed  Theophile  Gautier  and  to  which 
he  considered  that  he  himself  had  al- 
ready succumbed.  If  he  glanced  at  a 
feuilleton  he  saw  that  Madame  Sara 
Bernhardt  was  "a  social  expression," 
and  his  resentment  of  this  easy  wis- 
dom resounded,  disproportionately, 
through  all  the  air  he  lived  in.  One 
has  always  a  kindness  for  people  who 
detest  the  contemporary  tone  if  they 
have  done  something  fine;  but  the 
baffling  thing  in  Flaubert  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  suffering  and  the  inelasti- 
city of  his  humour.  The  jargon  of 
the  newspapers,  the  slovenliness  of  the 
novelists,  the  fatuity  of  Octave 
Feuillet,  to  whom  he  was  exceedingly 
unjust,  for  that  writer's  love  of  mag- 
nificence was  not  inferior  to  his 
critic's,  all  work  upon  him  with  an  in- 
tensity only  to  be  explained  by  the 
primary  defect  of  his  mind,  his  want 
of  a  general  sense  of  proportion.  That 
sense  stopped  apparently  when  he  had 
settled  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a 
phrase,  as  to  which  it  was  exquisite. 

Fortunately  he  had  confidants  to 
whom  he  could  cry  out  when  he  was 
hurt,  and  whose  position,  as  he  took 
life  for  the  most  part  as  men  take  a 
violent  toothache,  was  assuredly  no 
sinecure.  To  more  than  one  intense 
friendship  were  his  younger  and 
middle  years  devoted  ;  so  close  was 
his  union  with  Louis  Bouilhet,  the 
poet  and  dramatist,  that  he  could 
write  in  1870 :  "  I  feel  no  longer 
the   need   to   write,  because  I  wrote 
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especially  for  a  being  who  is  no  mora 
There's  no  taste  in  it  now — the  im- 
pulse has  gone."  As  he  wrote  for 
Bouilhet,  so  Bouilhet  wrote  for  him. 
"  There  are  so  few  people  who  like 
what  I  like  or  have  an  idea  of  what  I 
care  for."  That  was  the  indispensable 
thing  for  him  in  a  social,  a  personal 
relation,  the  existence  in  another 
mind  of  a  love  of  literature  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  to  relieve  the 
individual  from  the  great  and  damn- 
ing charge,  the  charge  perpetually  on 
Flaubert's  lips  in  regard  to  his  con- 
temporaries, the  accusation  of  malig- 
nantly hating  it.  This  universal 
conspiracy  he  perceived,  in  his  own 
country,  in  every  feature  of  manners, 
and  to  a  degree  which  may  well  make 
us  wonder  how  high  he  would  have 
piled  the  indictment  if  he  had  extended 
the  inquiry  to  the  manners  of  ours. 
We  draw  a  breath  of  relief  when  we 
think  to  what  speedier  suffocation  he 
would  have  yielded  had  he  been 
materially  acquainted  with  the  great 
English-speaking  peoples.  When  he 
declared,  naturally  enough,  that  liking 
what  he  liked  was  a  condition  of 
intercourse,  his  vision  of  this  com- 
munity was  almost  destined,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  remain  unachiev- 
able ;  for  it  may  really  be  said  that  no 
one  in  the  world  ever  liked  anything 
so  much  as  Flaubert  liked  beauty  of 
style.  The  mortal  indifference  to  it 
of  empires  and  republics  was  the 
essence  of  that  "modern  infection'1 
from  which  the  only  escape  would 
have  been  to  ne  /aire  que  de  Fart. 
Mankind,  for  him,  was  made  up  of  the 
three  or  four  persons,  Ivan  Turgenieff 
in  the  number,  who  perceived  what  he 
was  trying  for  and  the  innumerable 
millions  who  did  not.  Poor  M.  Maxime 
Du  Camp,  in  spite  of  many  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  a  friend,  was 
one  of  these  millions,  and  he  pays 
terribly,  in  the  pages  before  us,  for 
his  position. 

He  pays,  to  my  sense,  excessively, 
for  surely  he  had  paid  enough,  and 
exactly  in  the  just  and  appropriate 
measure,   when,    in  the  introduction 


contributed  to  the  "  definitive  "  edition 
of  Madame  Bovary,  M.  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, avenging  his  master  by  an 
exquisite  stroke,  made  public  the 
letter  of  advice  and  remonstrance  ad- 
dressed to  Flaubert  by  M.  Du  Camp, 
then  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Parisf  on 
the  eve  of  the  serial  appearance  of 
the  former's  first  novel  in  that  period- 
ical. This  incomparable  effusion,  with 
its  amazing  reference  to  excisions  and 
its  suggestion  that  the  work  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  and  inex- 
pensive corrector  who  will  prepare  it 
for  publication,  this  priceless  gem  will 
twinkle  for  ever  in  the  setting  M.  de 
Maupassant  has  given  it,  or  we  may 
perhaps  still  more  figuratively  say 
in  the  forehead  of  the  masterpiece 
it  discusses.  But  there  was  surely 
a  needless,  there  was  surely  a  nerv- 
ous and  individual  ferocity  in  such 
a  vindictive  giving  to  the  world 
of  every  passage  of  every  letter  in 
which  the  author  of  that  masterpiece 
has  occasion  to  allude  to  his  friend's 
want  of  tact.  It  naturally  made  their 
friendship  unsuccessful  that  Flaubert 
disliked  M.  Du  Camp,  but  it  is  a 
monstrous  imputation  on  his  character 
to  assume  that  he  was  small  enough 
never  to  have  forgiven  and  forgotten 
the  other's  mistake.  Great  people 
never  should  be  avenged ;  it  diminishes 
their  privilege.  What  M.  Du  Camp, 
so  far  as  an  outsider  may  judge,  had 
to  be  punished  for  was  the  tone  of  his 
reminiscences.  But  the  tone  is  un- 
mistakably the  tone  of  affection.  He 
may  have  felt  but  dimly  what  his  old 
comrade  was  trying  for,  and  even  the 
latent  richness  of  ^Education  Senti- 
mental*, but  he  renders  full  justice  to 
Flaubert's  noble  independence.  The 
tone  of  Flaubert's  own  allusions  is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  all  this  dispropor- 
tionate tit-f or-tat  renders  the  episode 
one  of  the  ugliest  little  dramas  of 
recent  literary  history.  The  irony  of 
a  friend's  learning  after  long  years  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  press  how 
unsuspectedly  another  friend  was  in 
the  habit  of  talking  of  him,  is  an  irony 
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too  cruel  for  impartial  minds.  The 
disaster  is  absolute,  and  our  compas- 
sion goes  straight  to  the  survivor. 
There  are  other  survivors  who  will 
have  but  little  more  reason  to  think 
that  the  decencies  have  presided  over 
such  a  publication. 

It  is  only  a  reader  here  and  there 
in  all  the  wide  world  who  understands 
to-day,  or  who  ever  understood,  what 
Gustave  Flaubert  tried  for ;  and  it  is 
only  when  such  a  reader  is  also  a 
writer,  and  a  tolerably  tormented  one, 
that  he  particularly  cares.  Poor 
Flaubert's  great  revenge,  however, 
far  beyond  that  of  any  editorial 
treachery,  is  that  when  this  occa- 
sional witness  does  care  he  cares  very 
peculiarly  and  very  tenderly  and  much 
more  than  he  may  be  able  successfully 
to  say.  Then  the  great  irritated  style- 
seeker  becomes,  in  the  embracing 
mind,  an  object  of  interest  and  honour  ; 
not  so  much  for  what  he  altogether 
achieved  as  for  the  way  he  strove,  and 
for  the  inspiring  image  that  he  pre- 
sents. There  is  no  reasoning  about 
him  ;  the  more  we  take  him  as  he  is 
the  more  he  has  a  special  authority. 
Salammbd,  in  which  we  breathe  the  air 
of  pure  esthetics,  is  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
L' Education,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
as  cold  as  death;  Saint-Antoine  is  a 
medley  of  wonderful  bristling  metals 
and  polished  agates,  and  the  drollery 
of  Bouvard  et  Ptcuchet  (a  work  as  sad 
as  something  perverse  and  puerile  done 
for  a  wager),  about  as  contagious  as 
the  smile  of  a  keeper  showing  you 
through  the  ward  of  a  madhouse.  In 
Madame  Bovary  alone  emotion  is  just 
sufficiently  present  to  take  off  the 
chill.  This  truly  is  a  qualified  report, 
yet  it  leaves  Flaubert  untouched  at 
tbe  points  where  he  is  most  himself, 
leaves  him  master  of  a  province  in 
which,  for  many  of  us,  it  will  never 
be  an  idle  errand  to  visit  him.  The 
way  to  care  for  him  is  to  test  the  virtue 
of  his  particular  exaggeration,  to 
accept  for  the  sake  of  his  aesthetic  in- 
fluence the  idiosyncrasies  now  revealed 
to  us,  his  wild  gesticulation,  his  plain- 
tive, childish  side,  the  side  as  to  which 


one  asks  one's  self  what  has  become 
of  ultimate  good-humour,  of  human 
patience,  of  the  enduring  man.  He 
pays  and  pays  heavily  for  his  develop- 
ment in  a  single  direction,  for  it  is 
probable  that  no  literary  effort  so 
great,  accompanied  with  an  equal 
literary  talent,  ever* failed  on  so  large 
a  scale  to  be  convincing.  It  convinces 
only  those  who  are  converted,  and  the 
number  of  such  is  very  small.  It  is 
an  appeal  so  technical  that  we  may 
say  of  him  still,  but  with  more  resig- 
nation, what  he  personally  wailed  over, 
that  nobody  takes  his  great  question 
seriously.  This  is  indeed  why  there 
may  be  for  each  of  the  loyal  minority 
a  certain  fine  scruple  against  insist- 
ence. If  he  had  had  in  his  nature  a 
contradiction  the  less,  if  his  indiffer- 
ence had  been  more  forgiving,  this  is 
surely  the  way  in  which  he  would 
have  desired  most  to  be  preserved. 

To  no  one,  at  any  rate,  need  it  be 
denied  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  ap- 
preciate him  is,  abstaining  from  the 
clumsy  process  of  an  appeal  and  the 
vulgar  process  of  an  advertisement, 
exclusively  to  use  him,  to  feel  him,  to 
be  privately  glad  of  his  message.  In 
proportion  as  we  swallow  him  whole 
and  cherish  him  as  a  perfect  example, 
his  weaknesses  fall  into  their  place  as 
the  conditions  about  which,  in  esti- 
mating a  man  who  has  been  original, 
there  is  a  want  of  tact  in  crying  out. 
There  is  of  course  always  the  answer 
that  the  critic  is  to  be  suborned  only 
by  originalities  that  fertilise ;  the  re- 
joinder to  which,  of  equal  necessity, 
must  ever  be  that  even  to  the  critics 
of  unborn  generations  poor  Flaubert 
will  doubtless  yield  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment. To  the  end  of  time  there  will 
be  something  flippant,  something  per- 
haps even  "clever"  to  be  said  of  his 
immense  ado  about  nothing.  Those 
for  some  of  whose  moments,  on  the 
contrary,  this  ado  will  be  as  stirring 
as  music,  will  belong  to  the  group 
that  has  dabbled  in  the  same  material 
and  striven  with  the  same  striving. 
The  interest  he  presents,  in  truth,  can 
only  be  a  real  interest  for  fellowship, 
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for  initiation  of  the  practical  kind; 
and  in  that  case  it  becomes  a  senti- 
ment, a  sort  of  mystical  absorption  or 
fruitful  secret.  The  sweetest  things 
in  the  world  of  art  or  the  life  of  letters 
are  the  irresponsible  sympathies  that 
seem  to  rest  on  divination.  Flaubert's 
hardness  was  only  the  act  of  holding 
his  breath  in  the  reverence  of  his 
search  for  beauty ;  his  universal  re- 
nunciation, the  long  spasm  of  his  too- 
fixed  attention,  was  only  one  of  the 
absurdest  sincerities  of  art.  To  the 
participating  eye  these  things  are  but 
details  in  the  little  square  picture 
made,  at  this  distance  of  time,  by  his 
forty  years  at  the  battered  table  at 
Croisset.  Everything  lives  in  this 
inward  vision  of  the  wide  room  on  the 
river,  almost  the  cell  of  a  monomaniac, 
but  consecrated  ground  to  the  faith- 
ful, which,  as  he  tried  and  tried  again, 
must  so  often  have  resounded  with  the 
pomp  of  a  syntax  addressed,  in  his 
code,  peremptorily  to  the  ear.  If 
there  is  something  tragi-comic  in  the 
scene,  as  of  a  tenacity  in  the  void  or  a 
life  laid  down  for  grammar,  the  im- 
pression passes  when  we  turn  from 
the  painful  process  to  the  sharp 
and  splendid  result.  Then,  since  if 
we  like  people  very  much  we  end  by 
liking  their  circumstances,  the  eternal 
chamber  and  the  dry  Benedictine 
years  have  a  sufficiently  palpable  offset 
in  the  repov&8$  bronze  of  the  books. 

An  incorruptible  celibate  and 
dedaiyneux  des  fenimes  (as,  in  spite  of 
the  hundred  and  forty  letters  addressed 
to  Madame  Louise  Colet,  M.  de  Mau- 
passant styles  him  and,  in  writing  to 
Madame  Sand,  he  confesses  himself), 
it  was  his  own  view  of  his  career  that, 
as  art  was  the  only  thing  worth  living 
for,  he  had  made  immense  sacrifices  to 
application, — sacrificed  passions,  joys, 
affections,  curiosities,  and  opportunities. 
He  says  that  he  shut  his  passions  up 
in  cages  and  only  at  long  intervals, 
for  amusement,  had  a  look  at  them. 
The  orgie  de  litterature,  in  short,  had 
been  his  sole  form  of  excess.  He 
knew  best  of  course,  but  his  imagina- 
tions  about  himself  (as   about  other 


matters)  were,  however  justly,  rich, 
and  to  the  observer  at  this  distance  he 
appears  truly  to  have  been  made  of 
the  very  stuff  of  a  Benedictine.  He 
compared  himself  to  the  camel,  who 
can  neither  be  stopped  when  he  is 
going  nor  moved  when  he  is  resting. 
He  was  so  sedentary,  so  averse  to 
physical  exercise,  which  he  speaks  of 
somewhere  as  an  occupation  funeste, 
that  his  main  alternative  to  the  chair 
was,  even  by  day,  the  bed,  and  so 
omnivorous  in  research  that  the  act  of 
composition,  with  him,  was  -still  more 
impeded  by  knowledge  than  by  taste. 
"  I  have  in  me,"  he  writes  to  the  im- 
perturbable Madame  Sand,  "  a  fond 
d'ecclesiastique  that  people  don't 
know " — the  clerical  basis  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  "We  shall  talk  of 
it,"  he  adds,  "  much  better  viva  voce 
than  by  letter "  ;  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  thoroughness  with  which 
between  the  unfettered  pair,  when 
opportunity  favoured,  the  interesting 
subject  was  treated.  At  another  time 
indeed,  to  the  same  correspondent, 
who  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
happiness  of  being  a  grandmother,  he 
refers  with  touching  sincerity  to  the 
poignancy  of  solitude  to  which  the 
"radical  absence  of  the  feminine 
element "  in  his  life  had  condemned 
him.  "Yet  I  was  born  with  every 
capacity  for  tenderness.  One  doesn't 
shape  one's  destiny,  one  undergoes  it. 
I  was  pusillanimous  in  my  youth — I 
was  afraid  of  life.  We  pay  for  every- 
thing." Besides,  it  was  his  theory 
that  a  "  man  of  style  "  should  never 
stoop  to  action.  If  he  had  been  afraid 
of  life  in  fact,  I  must  add,  he  was 
preserved  from  the  fear  of  it  in  imagi- 
nation by  that  great  "historic  start/7 
the  sensibility  to  the  frisson  histortque. 
which  dictates  the  curious  and  beauti- 
ful outburst,  addressed  to  Madame 
Colet,  when  he  asks  why  it  had  not 
been  his  lot  to  live  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
"  How  I  would  have  talked  with  the 
Greek  rhetors,  travelled  in  the  great 
chariots  on  the  Roman  roads,  and,  in 
the  evening,  in  the  hostelries,  turned 
in     with    the     vagabond   priests     of 
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Cybele !  .  .  .  .  I  have  lived,  all  over, 
in  those  directions  ;  doubtless  in  some 
prior  state  of  being.  I'm  sure  I've 
been,  under  the  Roman  empire,  mana- 
ger of  some  troop  of  strolling  players, 
one  of  the  rascals  who  used  to  go  to 
Sicily  to  buy  women  to  make  actresses, 
and  who  were  at  once  professors,  pan- 
ders, and  artists.  These  scoundrels  have 
wonderful  '  mugs '  in  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,  in  reading  which  I  seem  to 
myself  to  remember  things." 

He  was  an  extreme  admirer  of 
Apuleius,  and  his  florid  inexperience 
helps  doubtless  somewhat  to  explain 
those  extreme  sophistications  of  taste 
of  which  La  Tentation  de  Saint-Antrim 
is  so  elaborate  an  example.  Far  and 
strange  are  the  refuges  in  which  such 
an  imagination  seeks  oblivion  of  the 
immediate  and  the  ugly.  His  life  was 
that  of  a  pearl-diver,  breathless  in  the 
thick  element  while  he  groped  for  the 
priceless  word,  and  condemned  to  plunge 
again  and  again.  He  passed  it  in 
reconstructing  sentences,  exterminat- 
ing repetitions,  calculating  and  com- 
paring cadences,  harmonious  chutes  de 
phrase,  and  beating  about  the  bush  to 
deal  death  to 'the  abominable  asso- 
nance. Putting  aside  the  particular 
ideal  of  style  which  made  a  pitfall  of 
the  familiar,  few  men  surely  have  ever 
found  it  so  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
members  of  a  phrase.  He  loathed  the 
smug  face  of  facility  as  much  as  he 
suffered  from  the  nightmare  of  toil ; 
but  if  he  had  been  marked  in  the 
cradle  for  literature  it  may  be  said 
without  paradox  that  this  was  not  on 
account  of  any  native  disposition  to 
write,  to  write  at  least  as  he  aspired 
and  as  he  understood  the  term.  He 
took  long  years  to  finish  his  books, 
and  terrible  months  and  weeks  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  chapters  and  his 
pages.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
endeavour  to  make  them  all  rich  and 
round,  just  as  nothing  could  exceed 
the  unetheri8ed  anguish  in  which  his 
successive  children  were  born.  His 
letters,  in  which,  inconsequently  for  one 
who  had  so  little  faith  in  any  rigour 
of    taste     or    purity    of     perception 


save  his  own,  he  takes  everybody 
into  his  most  intimate  literary  con- 
fidence, the  pages  of  the  publication 
before  us  are  the  record  of  everything 
that  retarded  him.  The  abyss  of 
reading  answered  to  the  abyss  of 
writing ;  with  the  partial  exception  of 
Madame  Bovary,  every  subject  that  he 
treated  required  a  rising  flood  of  in- 
formation. There  are  libraries  of 
books  behind  his  most  innocent  sen- 
tences. The  question  of  "art"  for 
him  was  so  furiously  the  question  of 
form,  and  the  question  of  form  was  so 
intensely  the  question  of  rhythm,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
correspondence  we  scarcely  ever  en- 
counter a  mention  of  any  beauty  but 
verbal  beauty.  He  quotes  Goethe 
fondly  as  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  "conception,"  but  the  conception 
remains  for  him  essentially  the  plastic 
one. 

There  are  moments  when  his  restless 
passion  for  form  strikes  us  as  leaving 
the  subject  out  of  account  altogether, 
as  if  he  has  taken  it  up  arbitrarily, 
blindly,  preparing  himself  the  years 
of  misery  in  which  he  is  to  denounce 
the  grotesqueness,  the  insanity  of  his 
choice.  Four  times,  with  his  orgueil, 
his  love  of  magnificence,  he  condemned 
himself  incongruously  to  the  modern 
and  familiar,  groaning  at  every  step 
over  the  horrible  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling "style"  in  such  cases  with 
truth  and  dialogue  with  surface.  He 
wanted  to  do  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  he  found  himself  doing 
Bouvard  et  PecucheL  One  of  the  sides 
by  which  he  interests  us,  one  of  the 
sides  that  will  always  endear  him  to 
the  student,  is  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity in  lifting  without  falsifying, 
finding  a  middle  way  into  grandeur 
and  edging  off  from  the  literal  without 
forsaking  truth.  This  way  was  open 
to  him  from  the  moment  he  could  look 
down  upon  his  theme  from  the  position 
of  une  blague  sujxrieure,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  amused  freedom  of  an  observer 
as  irreverent  as  a  creator.  But  if 
subjects  were  made  for  style  (as  to 
which  Flaubert   had  a  rigid  theory, 
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the  idea  was  good  enough  if  the  ex- 
pression was),  so  style  was  made  for 
the  ear,  the  last  court  of  appeal,  the 
supreme  touchstone  of  perfection.  He 
was  perpetually  demolishing  his  periods 
in  the  light  of  his  merciless  gueuladee. 
He  tried  them  on  every  one ;  his 
gutuladte  could  make  him  sociable. 
The  horror,  in  particular,  that  haunted 
all  his  years  was  the  horror  of  the 
cliche t  the  stereotyped,  the  thing  usually 
said  and  the  way  it  was  usually  said, 
the  current  phrase  that  passed  muster. 
Nothing,  in  his  view,  passed  muster 
but  freshness,  that  which  came  into 
the  world,  with  all  the  honours,  for 
the  occasion.  To  use  the  ready-made 
was  as  disgraceful  as  for  a  self-respect- 
ing cook  to  buy  a  tinned  soup  or  a 
sauce  in  a  bottle.  Flaubert  considered 
that  the  dispenser  of  such  wares  was 
indeed  the  grocer,  and,  producing  his 
ingredients  exclusively  at  home,  he 
would  have  stabbed  himself  for  shame 
like  Vatel.  This  touches  on  the  strange 
weakness  of  his  mind,  his  puerile 
dread  of  the  grocer,  the  bourgeois,  the 
sentiment  that  in  his  generation  and 
the  preceding  misplaced,  as  it  were, 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  sense 
of  honour,  and  sterilised  a  whole  pro- 
vince of  French  literature.  That 
worthy  citizen  ought  never  to  have 
kept  a  poet  from  dreaming. 

He  had  for  his  delectation  and  for 
satiric  purposes  a  large  collection  of 
those  second-hand  and  approximate 
expressions  which  begged  the  whole 
literary  question.  To  light  upon  a  per- 
fect example  was  his  nearest  approach 
to  natural  bliss.  Bouvard  et  Picucfiet 
is  a  museum  of  such  examples,  the 
cream  of  that  Dictionnaire  dee  Idees 
Reaves  for  which  all  his  life  he  had 
taken  notes,  and  which  eventually 
resolved  itself  into  the  encyclopaedic 
exactitude  and  the  lugubrious  humour 
of  the  novel.  Just  as  subjects  were 
meant  for  style,  so  style  was  meant  for 
images ;  therefore  as  his  own  were 
numerous  and  admirable  he  would 
have  contended,  coming  back  to  the 
source,  that  he  was  one  of  the  writers 
to  whom  the   significance  of  a  work 


had  ever  been  most  present.  This  sig- 
nificance was  measured  by  the  amount 
of  style  and  the  quantity  of  metaphor 
thrown  up.  Poor  subjects  threw  up 
a  little,  fine  subjects  threw  up  much, 
and  the  finish  of  his  prose  was  the 
proof  of  his  profundity.  If  you  pushed 
far  enough  into  language  you  found 
yourself  in  the  embrace  of  thought. 
There  aredoubtless  many  persons  whom 
this  account  of  the  matter  will  fail  to 
satisfy,  and  there  will  indeed  be 
no  particular  zeal  to  put  it  forward 
even  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom, 
as  a  writer,  Flaubert  most  vividly 
exists.  He  is  a  strong  taste,  like  any 
other  that  is  strong,  and  he  exists  only 
for  those  who  have  a  constitutional 
need  to  feel  in  some  direction  the  par- 
ticular aesthetic  confidence  that  he 
inspires.  That  confidence  rests  on  the 
simple  fact  that  he  carried  execution 
so  far  and  nailed  it  so  fast.  No  one 
will  care  for  him  at  all  who  does  not 
care  for  his  metaphors,  and  those  more- 
over who  care  most  for  these  will  be 
discreet  enough  to  admit  that  even  a 
style  rich  in  similes  is  limited  when  it 
renders  only  the  visibla  The  in- 
visible Flaubert  scarcely  touches ;  his 
vocabulary  and  all  his  methods  were 
unadjusted  and  alien  to  it.  He  could  not 
read  his  French  Wordsworth,  M. 
Sully-Prudhomme ;  he  had  no  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  moral  to  offer  a 
surface.  He  himself  offers  such  a 
flawless  one  that  this  hard  concretion 
is  success.  If  he  is  impossible  as  a 
companion  he  is  deeply  refreshing  as 
a  reference ;  and  all  that  his  reputation 
asks  of  you  is  an  occasional  tap  of  the 
knuckle  at  those  firm  thin  plates  of 
gold  which  constitute  the  leaves  of 
his  books.  This  passing  tribute  will 
yield  the  best  results  when  you  have 
been  prompted  to  it  by  some  other 
prose. 

In  other  words,  with  all  his  want 
oiportee,  as  the  psychological  critics  of 
his  own  country  would  say  of  him, 
poor  Flaubert  is  one  of  the  artists  to 
whom  an  artist  will  always  go  back. 
And  if  such  a  pilgrim,  in  the  very  act 
of  acknowledgment,  drops  for  an  in- 
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stant  into  the  tenderness  of  compas- 
sion, it  is  a  compassion  singularly 
untainted  with  patronage  or  with  con- 
tempt )  full,  moreover,  of  mystifica- 
tions and  wonderments,  questions  un- 
answered and  speculations  vain.  Why 
was  he  so  unhappy  if  he  was  so  active ; 
why  was  he  so  intolerant  if  he  was  so 
strong)  Why  should  he  not  have 
accepted  the  circumstance  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  also  wrote  as  his  nature 
impelled,  and  that  M.  Louis  Enault 
embraced  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  East  1  The  East,  if  we  listen 
to  him,  should  have  been  closed  to  one 
of  these  gentlemen  and  literature  for- 
bidden to  the  other.  Why  does  the 
inevitable  perpetually  enrage  him,  and 
why  does  he  inveterately  resent  the 
ephemeral  1  Why  does  he,  above  all, 
in  his  private,  in  other  words  his  in- 
tensely epistolary,  despair,  assault  his 
correspondents  with  malodorous  com- 
parisons? The  bad  smell  of  the  age 
was  the  main  thing  he  knew  it  by. 
Naturally  therefore  he  found  life  a 
chose  hideuee.  If  it  was  his  great  merit, 
and  the  thing  we  hold  on  to  him  for, 
that  the  artist  and  the  man  were 
welded  together,  what  becomes,  in  the 
proof,  of  a  merit  that  is  so  little 
illuminating  for  life  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  virtue  of  the  beauty  that  pre- 
tends to  be  worth  living  for  ?  Why 
feel,  and  feel  genuinely,  so  much  about 
"  art,"  in  order  to  feel  so  little  about 


its  privilege?  Why  proclaim  it  on 
the  one  hand  the  holy  of  holies,  only 
to  let  your  behaviour  confess  it  on 
the  other  a  temple  open  to  the  winds  1 
Why  be  angry  that  so  few  people  care 
for  the  real  thing,  since  this  aversion 
of  the  many  leaves  a  luxury  of  space  ? 
The  answer  to  these  too  numerous 
questions  is  the  final  perception  that 
Flaubert  failed  of  happiness,  failed  of 
temperance,  not  through  his  excesses, 
but  absolutely  through  his  barriers. 
Let  him  always  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
devotees  and  even/  when  people  are 
fond  of  the  word,  as  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  plastic  idea ;  but  let 
him  be  still  more  considerately  pre- 
served and  more  fully  presented  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
faithless.  For  it  was  not  that  he 
went  too  far,  it  was  on  the  con- 
trary that  he  stopped  too  short.  He 
hovered  forever  at  the  public  door, 
in  the  outer  court,  the  splendour  of 
which  very  properly  beguiled  him  and 
in  which  he  seems  still  to  stand  as 
upright  as  a  sentinel  and  as  shapely 
as  a  statue.  But  that  immobility  and 
even  that  erectness  were  bought  too 
dear.  The  shining  arms  were  meant 
to  carry  further,  the  other  doors  were 
meant  to  open.  He  should  at  least 
have  listened  at  the  chamber  of  the 
soul.  This  would  have  floated  him  on 
a  deeper  tide ;  above  all  it  would  have 
calmed  his  nerves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Had  any  one,  a  week  before  his 
daughter  arrived,  told  Colonel  Stuart 
that  her  presence  would  be  a  pleasant 
restraint  upon  him,  he  would  have 
been  very  angry.  Tet  such  was  the 
fact.  Her  likeness  to  her  mother 
carried  him  back  to  days  when  his 
peccadilloes  could  still  be  regarded  as 
youthful  follies,  and  people  spared  a 
harsh  verdict  on  what  age  might  be 
expected  to  remedy.  Then  her  vast 
admiration  gave  a  reality  to  his  own 
assumptions  of  rectitude;  for  the 
Colonel  clung  theoretically  to  virtue 
with  great  tenacity,  in  a  loud-voiced, 

conservative  "  d you  if  you  don't 

believe  what  I  say "  sort  of  manner. 
He  also  maintained  a  high  ideal  in 
regard  to  the  honour  of  every  one 
else,  based  on  a  weak-kneed  conviction 
that  his  own  was  above  suspicion. 

He  was  proud  of  Belle  too,  fully 
recognizing  that  with  her  by  his  side 
his  grey  hairs  became  reverend.  So 
he  pulled  himself  up  to  some  small 
degree,  and  began  to  sprinkle  good 
advice  among  the  younger  men  with 
edifying  gravity.  As  for  Belle  she 
was  supremely  happy.  No  doubt  had 
she  been  "earnest"  or  "soulful"  or 
"  intense  "  she  might  have  found  spots 
on  her  sun  with  the  greatest  ease ; 
but  she  was  none  of  these  things.  At 
this  period  of  her  existence  nothing 
was  further  from  her  disposition  than 
inward  questionings  on  any  subject. 
She  took  life  as  she  found  it,  seeing 
only  her  own  healthy,  happy  desires 
in  its  dreary  old  problems,  and  remain- 
ing as  utterly  unconscious  that  she 
was  assimilating  herself  to  her  sur- 
roundings as  the  caterpillar  which 
takes  its  colour  from  the  leaf  on  which 


it  feeds.     For   a  healthy   mind  acts 
towards  small  worries  as  the  skin  does 
towards   friction  ;   it  protects    itself 
from   pain  by  an  excess   of  vitality. 
It  is  only  when  pressure  breaks  through 
the  blister  that  its  extent  is  realised. 
In  good   truth   Belle's  life  was  a 
merry  one.    The  three  girls  were  good- 
nature itself,    especially    when  they 
found  the  new  arrival  possessed  none 
of   their    own     single-hearted    desire 
for  matrimony.     Her  stepmother,  if 
anything,  was  over-considerate,  being 
a  trifle  inclined  to  make  a  bugbear  of 
the  girl's  superior  claims  to  her  father's 
affection.      The     housekeeping    was 
lavishly  good,  and  men  of  a  certain 
stamp  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  mutton  and  prawn 
curry  in  Faizapore.     Where  the  money 
came  from  which  enabled  the  Stuarts 
to   keep  open   house,    they   did    not 
enquire.     Neither  did  Belle,  who  knew 
no   more  about  the  value  of  tilings 
than  a  baby   in  arms.     As  fox  the 
Colonel,  he   had    long    years    before 
acquired  the  habit  of  looking  on  his 
debts  as  his  principal,  and   treating 
his  pay  as  the  interest.     So  matters 
went   smoothly  and  swiftly  for  the 
first  month  or  so,  during  which  time 
Belle  might  have  been  seen  everywhere 
in  the  company  of  the  three  Miss  Van 
Milders,    cheerfully    following    their 
lead  with  a  serene  innocence  that  kept 
even  the  fastest  of  a  very  fast  set  in 
check.     Once  or  twice  she  saw  Philip 
Marsden,  and  was  rallied  by  the  girls 
on  her  acquaintance  with  that  solitary 
misogynist.     Mrs.  Stuart,  indeed,  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  even 
though   he    had   not  called,    on   the 
ground  that  he  was  the  richest  man  in 
the  station,  and  Belle's  interests  must 
not  be  neglected  though  she  was  only 
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a  step-daughter.  But  he  sent  a  polite 
refusal,  and  so  the  matter  dropped; 
nor  to  Mrs.  Stuart's  open  surprise  did 
Belle  make  any  other  declared  conquest. 

Yet,  unnoticed  by  all,  there  was 
some  one,  who  long  before  the  first 
month  was  out,  would  willingly  have 
cut  himself  into  little  pieces  in  order 
to  save  his  idol  from  the  least 
breath  of  disappointment.  So  it  was 
from  Cousin  Dick's  superior  knowledge 
of  Indian  life  that  Belle  learnt  many 
comforting,  if  curious  excuses  for 
things  liable  to  ruffle  even  her  calm 
of  content. 

Poor  Dick  !  Hitherto  his  efforts  in 
all  directions  had  resulted  in  conspicu- 
ous failure  ;  chiefly,  odd  though  it  may 
seem,  because  he  happened  to  be  born 
under  English  instead  of  Indian  skies. 
In  other  words,  because  he  was  not 
what  bureaucracies  term  "  a  Statu- 
tory Native."  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Stuart's  younger  sister,  had  run  away 
with  a  young  Englishman  who,  having 
ruined  himself  over  a  patent,  was 
keeping  soul  and  body  together  by 
driving  engines.  In  some  ways  she 
might  have  done  worse,  for  Smith 
senior  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed, unfortunately,  just  that  un- 
stable spark  of  genius  which,  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  leads  a  man  out  of 
the  beaten  path  without  guiding  him 
into  another.  The  small  sum  of  money 
she  brought  him  was  simply  so  much 
fuel  to  feed  the  flame ;  and,  within  a 
few  months  of  their  marriage,  the  soft, 
luxurious  girl  was  weeping  her  eyes 
out  in  a  miserable  London  lodging, 
while  he  went  the  rounds  with  his 
patent.  There  Dick  was  born,  and 
thence  after  a  year  or  two  she  brought 
them  both  back  to  the  elastic  house, 
the  strong  family  affection,  and  lavish 
hospitality  which  characterise  the 
Eurasian  race.  Not  for  long,  however, 
since  her  husband  died  of  heat-apo- 
plexy while  away  seeking  for  employ- 
ment, and  she,  after  shedding  many 
tears,  succumbed  to  consumption 
brought  on  by  the  fogs  and  cold  of 
the  north.     So,  dependent  on  various 


uncles  and  aunts  in  turn,  little  Dick 
Smith  had  grown  up  with  one  rooted 
desire  in  the  rough  red  head  over 
which  his  sleek,  soft  guardians  shook 
theirs  ominously.  Briefly,  he  was  to 
be  an  engineer  like  his  father.  He 
broke  open  everything  to  see  how  it 
worked,  and  made  so  many  crucial 
experiments  that  the  whole  family 
yearned  for  the  time  when  he  should 
join  the  Government  Engineering  Col- 
lege at  Koorkee.  And  then,  just 
when  this  desirable  consummation 
was  within  reach,  some  one  up  among 
the  deodars  at  Simla,  or  in  an  office 
at  Whitehall,  invented  the  "  Statutory 
Native,"  and  there  was  an  end  of  poor 
Dick's  career ;  for  a  Statutory  Native 
is  a  person  born  in  India  of  parents 
habitually  resident  and  domiciled  in 
the  country.  True,  the  college  was 
open  to  the  boy  for  his  training  ;  but 
with  all  the  Government  appointments 
awarded  to  successful  students  closed 
to  him  by  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
his  guardians  naturally  shook  their 
heads  again  over  an  expensive  educa- 
tion which  would  leave  him,  practi- 
cally, without  hope  of  employment. 
For,  outside  Government  service,  en- 
gineers are  not,  as  yet,  wanted  in 
India.  He  might,  of  course,  had  he 
been  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  have  been 
sent  home  to  pass  out  as  an  English* 
man  through  the  English  college.  As 
it  was  the  boy,  rebellious  to  the  heart's 
core,  was  set  to  other  employment. 
Poor  Dick  !  If  his  European  birth 
militated  against  him  on  the  one  side, 
his  Eurasian  parentage  condemned 
him  on  the  other.  After  infinite 
trouble  his  relations  got  him  a  small 
post  on  the  railway,  whence  he  was 
ousted  on  reduction ;  another  with  a 
private  firm  which  became  bankrupt. 
The  lad's  heart  and  brains  were  else- 
where, and  as  failure  followed  on  fail- 
ure, he  gave  way  to  fits  of  defiance, 
leading  him  by  sheer  excess  of  energy 
into  low  companionship  and  bad 
habits.  At  the  time  of  Belle's  arrival 
he  was  trying  to  work  off  steam  as 
an  unpaid  clerk  in  his  uncle's  cilice 
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when  a  boy's  first  love  revolutionized 
his  world ;  love  at  first  sight,  so  en- 
thralling, so  compelling,  that  he  did 
not  even  wonder  at  the  change  it 
wrought  in  him.  Belle  never  knew, 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  recognize, 
how  much  of  the  calm  content  of  those 
first  few  months  was  due  to  Dick's 
constant  care.  A  silent,  unreasoning 
devotion  may  seem  a  small  thing 
viewed  by  the  head,  but  it  keeps  the 
heart  warm.  Poor  homeless,  rebellious, 
Dick  had  never  felt  so  happy,  or  so 
good,  in  all  his  life;  and  he  would 
kneel  down  in  his  hitherto  prayerless 
room  and  pray  that  she  might  be  kept 
from  sorrow,  like  any  young  saint. 
Yet  he  had  an  all-too-intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  corruption  of  In- 
dian towns,  and  an  all-too-precocious 
knowledge  of  evil. 

Belle  in  her  turn  liked  him  ;  there 
was  something  more  congenial  in  his 
breezy,  tempestuous,  nature  than  in 
the  sweetness  of  her  step-brothers, 
and  unconsciously  she  soon  learnt  to 
come  to  him  for  comfort.  "Charlie 
tells  such  dreadful  stories,"  she  com- 
plained one  day,  "  and  he  really  is  fond 
of  whisky-and-water.  I  almost  wish 
father  wouldn't  give  him  any." 

"  The  governor  thinks  it  good  for 
him,  I  bet,"  returned  Dick  stoutly. 
"  I  believe  it  is  sometimes.  Then  as 
for  lies  !  I  used  to  tell  'em  myself ; 
it's  the  climate,  He'll  grow  out  of  it, 
youMl  see  ;  I  did." 

Now  Dick's  truthfulness  was,  as  a 
rule,  so  uncompromising  that  Belle 
cheered  up ;  as  for  the  boy,  his  one 
object  then  was  to  keep  care  from 
those  clear  eyes ;  abstract  truth  was 
nowhere. 

The  next  time  Sonny  baba  was 
offered  a  6ip  from  his  father's  glass, 
he  refused  hastily.  Pressure  produced 
a  howl  of  terror  ;  nor  was  it  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was 
subsequently  brought  to  own  that 
Cousin  Dick  had  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  ever  touched  a  "  peg  "  again. 
Luckily  for  the  peace  of  the  household 
this    confession    was     made    in     the 


Colonel's    absence,    when    only   Mrs. 
Stuart's  high,  strident  voice  could  be 
raised  in  feeble  anger.     The  culprit 
remained   unrepentant;  the  more  so 
because  Belle  assoilzied  him,  declaring 
that  Charlie  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  horrid  mixture.    Whereupon 
her   stepmother  sat  and  cried  softly 
with  the  boy  on  her  lap,  making  both 
Belle  and  Dick  feel  horribly  guilty, 
until,    the   incident  having    occurred 
at  lunch,  both  the  sufferers  fell  asleep 
placidly.     When  Belle  returned  from 
her  afternoon   ride    she   found   Mrs. 
Stuart  in  high  good  humour,  decanting 
a  bottle  of  port  wine.     "  You  fright- 
ened   me    so,    my    dear,"     she    said 
affectionately,    "that  I  sent  for  the 
doctor,   and    he    says    port    wine   is 
better,  so  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it." 
And  Belle  felt  more  guilty  than  ever. 
These  afternoon  rides  were  Dick's 
only  trouble.     He  hated  the  men  who 
came  about  the  house,  and  more  espe- 
cially  the  favoured  many  who  were 
allowed  to  escort  the  "  Van  "  as  Belle's 
three  stepsisters  were  nick-named.    It 
made  him  feel  hot  and  cold  all  over  to 
think  of  her  in  the  company  which  he 
found  suitable  enough  for  his  cousins. 
But  then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  no 
one  was  good  enough  for  Belle, — he 
himself  least  of  all.     He  dreamed  wild, 
happy    dreams    of    doing    something 
brave,  fine,  and  manly ;  not  so  much 
from  any  desire  of  thereby  winning 
her,   but   because   his   own   love   de- 
manded it  imperiously.     For  the  first 
time  the  needle  of  his  compass  pointed 
unhesitatingly  to   the   pole   of  right. 
He  confided  these  aspirations  to  the 
girl,  and  they  would  tell   each  other 
tales   of  heroism    until   their  cheeks 
flushed,  and  their  eyes  flashed  respon- 
sive to  the  deeds  of  which  they  talked. 
One  day  Dick  came  home  full  of  the 
story    of    Major    Marsden    and   the 
Afghan  sepoy ;   and  they  agreed  to 
admire  it  immensely.  After  that  Dick 
made  rather  a  hero  of  the  Major,  and 
Belle  began  to  wonder  why  the  tall 
quiet  man  who  had  been  so  friendly 
at  their  first  meeting,  kept  so  persist- 
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ently  aloof  from  her  and  hers.  He 
was  busy,  of  course,  but  so  were 
others,  for  these  were  stirring  times. 
The  Arsenal  was  working  over  hours, 
and  all  through  the  night,  long  files 
of  laden  carts  crept  down  the  dusty 
roads,  healing  stores  for  the  front. 

One  morning,  after  a  restless  night, 
Belle  was  walking,  long  before  her 
usual  hour,  about  the  winding  paths 
which  intersected  the  barren  desert 
of  garden  where  nothing  grew  but 
privet  and  a  few  bushes  of  olean- 
der. This  barrenness  was  not  Dame 
Nature's  fault,  for  just  over  the  other 
side  of  the  wide  white  road  John 
Baby's  garden  was  ablaze  with  blos- 
som. Trails  of  Marechale  Niel  roses, 
heavy  with  great  creamy  cups,  hung 
over  the  low  hedge,  and  a  sweet  Eng- 
lish scent  of  clove-pinks  and  mignon- 
ette was  wafted  to  her*  with  every 
soft,  fitful  gust  of  wind.  She  felt 
desperately  inclined  to  cross  the  in- 
tervening dust  into  this  paradise,  and 
stood  quite  a  long  time  at  the  blue 
gate-posts  wondering  why  a  serpent 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  her  own 
Eden.  The  crow's  long-drawn  note 
came  regularly  from  a  kuchndr  tree 
that  was  sheeted  with  white  geranium- 
like flowers;  the  Seven  Brothers 
chattered  noisily  among  the  yellow 
tassels  of  the  cassia,  and  overhead, 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  a  wedge- 
shaped  flight  of  cranes  was  winging 
its  way  northward,  all  signs  that  the 
pleasant  cold  weather  was  about  to 
give  place  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  May ; 
but  Belle  knew  nothing  of  such  things 
as  yet,  so  the  vague  sense  of  coming 
evil,  which  lay  heavily  on  her,  seemed 
all  the  more  depressing  from  its  un- 
reasonableness. A  striped  squirrel 
became  inquisitive  over  her  still  figure 
and  began  inspection  with  bushy  tail 
erect  and  short  starts  of  advance, 
till  it  was  scared  by  the  clank  of 
bangles  and  anklets  as  a  group  of 
Hindu  women,  bearing  bunches  of 
flowers  and  brazen  lotahs  of  milk  for 
Seetlas'  shrine,  came  down  the  road ; 
beside  them,  in  various  stages  of 
toddle,    the  little  children  for  whom 


their  mothers  were  about  to  beg 
immunity  from  small-pox.  Of  all  this 
again  Belle  knew  nothing ;  but  sud- 
denly, causelessly,  it  struck  her  for 
the  first  time  that  she  ought  to  know 
something.  Who  were  these  people  % 
What  were  they  doing  ?  Where  were 
they  going  ?  One  small  child  paused 
to  look  at  her  and  she  smiled  at  him. 
The  mother  smiled  in  return,  and 
the  other  women  looked  back  half 
surprised,  half  pleased,  nodding,  and 
laughing  as  they  went  on  their  way. 

Why1  Belle,  turning  to  enquire 
after  the  late  breakfast,  felt  oppressed 
by  her  own  ignorance.  In  the  veran- 
dah she  met  the  bearer  coming  out  of 
the  Colonel's  window  with  a  medicine 
bottle  in  his  hand.  Did  her  ignorance 
go  so  far  that  her  father  should  be  ill 
and  she  not  know  of  it  ?  "  Budlu  ! " 
she  asked  hastily,  "  the  Colonel  sahib 
isn't  ill,  is  he?" 

The  man,  who  had  known  hermother, 
and  grown  grey  with  his  master,  raised 
a  submissive  face.  "  No,  missy  baba, 
not  ill.     Colonel  sahib,  he  drunk." 

"  Drunk  2 "  she  echoed  mechanically, 
too  astonished  for  horror.  "  What  do 
you  mean  V 

"  Too  much  wine  drunk, — very  bad," 
explained  Budlu  cheerfully. 

She  caught  swiftly  at  the  words  with 
a  sense  of  relief  from  she  knew  not 
what.  "Ah,  I  see!  the  wine  last 
night  was  bad,  and  disagreed  with 
himl" 

"  Damn  bad ! "  Budlu's  English  was 
limited  but  not  choice.  She  remarked 
on  it  at  the  breakfast-table,  repeating 
his  words  and  laughing.  None  of  the 
girls  were  down,  but  Walter  and 
Stanley  giggled;  and  the  latter  was 
apparently  about  to  say  something 
facetious,  when  his  words  changed 
into  an  indignant  request  that  Dick 
would  look  out,  and  keep  his  feet  to 
himself. 

"  Was  it  you  I  kicked  ? "  asked  Dick 
innocently.  "  I  thought  it  was  the 
puppy."  Then  he  went  on  fast  as 
if  in  haste  to  change  the  subject : 
"  I  often  wonder  why  you  don't 
learn   Hindustani,   Belle.      You'd   be 
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ashamed  not  to  speak  the  lingo  in  other 
countries.  Why  not  here?  I'll  teach 
you  if  you  like." 

"  There's  your  chance,  Belle ! " 
sneered  Stanley,  still  smarting  from 
Dick's  forcible  method  of  ensuring 
silence.  "He  really  is  worth  ten 
rupees  a  month  as  moonshee,  and  'twill 
save  the  governor's  pocket  if  it  goes 
in  the  family." 

An  unkind  speech,  no  doubt;  yet 
it  did  good  service  to  Dick  by  ensuring 
Belle's  indignant  defence,  and  her  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  his  offer;  for 
she  was  ever  ready  of  tongue,  and 
swift  of  sympathy,  against  injustice 
or  meanness. 

So  the  little  incident  of  the  morning 
passed  without  her  understanding  it 
in  the  least.  Nevertheless  Dick  found 
it  harder  and  harder  every  day  to 
manipulate  facts,  and  to  stand  between 
his  princess  and  the  naked,  indecent 
truth.  Her  curiosity  in  regard  to 
many  things  had  been  aroused,  and 
she  asked  more  questions  in  the  next 
four  days  than  she  had  asked  in  the 
previous  four  months ;  almost  scan- 
dalizing the  Van  Milder  clan  by  the 
interest  she  took  in  things  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  It  was  all  very 
well,  the  girls  said,  if  she  intended  to 
be  a  zenana-mission  lady,  but  without 
that  aim  it  seemed  to  them  barely 
correct  that  she  should  know  how 
many  wives  the  khansamah  (butler) 
had.  As  for  the  boys,  they  rallied 
her  tremendously  about  her  Hindu- 
stani studies,  for,  like  most  of  their 
race,  they  prided  themselves  on  possess- 
ing but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
their  mother  tongue ;  Walter,  indeed, 
being  almost  boastful  over  the  fact 
that  he  had  twice  failed  for  the  Higher 
Standard.  Then  the  whole  family 
chaffed  her  openly  because  she  had  a 
few  sensible  talks  with  John  Baby, 
the  young  civilian;  and  when  she 
began  to  show  a  certain  weariness  of 
pursuing  pleasure  in  rear  of  the 
"Van,"  insisted  that  she  must  be  in 
love  with  him  without  knowing  it. 

"  I  don't  like  Baby,"  said  Mildred, 
the  youngest  and  least  artificial  of  the 


sisters.  "Jack  Carruthers  told  me 
the  governor  had  been  dropping  a  lot 
cf  money  to  him  at  Scarte" 

"I  don't  see  what  you  and  Mr. 
Carruthers  have  to  do  with  father's 
amusements,"  flashed  out  Belle  in  swift 
anger.  "I  suppose  he  can  afford  it, 
and  at  least  he  never  stints  you, — I 
mean  the  family,"  she  added  hastily, 
fearing  to  be  mean. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear !  He's  a  real 
good  sort,  is  the  governor,  about 
money,  and  he  can  of  course  do  as  he 
likes;  but  Baby  oughtn't  to  gamble; 
it  isn't  form  in  a  civilian.  Tou  needn't 
laugh,  Belle,  it's  true;  it  would  be 
quite  different  if  he  was  in  the  army." 

"Soldiers  rush  in  where  civilians 
fear  to  tread,"  parodied  Belle  con- 
temptuously. "  I  wish  people  wouldn't 
gossip  so.  Why  can't  they  leave  their 
neighbours  alone  ? " 

Nevertheless  that  afternoon  she 
stole  over  to  the  office,  which  was 
only  separated  from  the  house  by  an 
expanse  of  dusty,  stubbly  grass,  and 
seeing  her  father  alone  in  his  private 
room  comfortably  reading  the  paper, 
slipped  to  his  side,  and  knelt  down. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Belle,"  he  said 
caressing  her  soft  fluffy  hair,  "  why 
aren't  you  out  riding  with  the  others  I" 

"  I  didn't  care  to  go ;  then  you  were 
to  be  at  home,  and  I  like  that  best. 
I  don't  see  much  of  you  as  a  rule, 
father." 

Colonel  Stuart's  virtue  swelled 
visibly,  as  it  always  did  under  the 
vivifying  influence  of  his  daughter's 
devotion.  "I  am  a  busy  man,  my 
dear,  you  must  not  forget  that,"  he 
replied  a  trifle  pompously ;  "  my  time 
belongs  to  the  Government  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve."  The  girl  was  a 
perfect  godsend  to  him,  acting  on  his 
half-dead  sensibilities  like  a  galvanic 
battery  on  paralysed  nerve-centres. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  this,  and 
also  of  relief  that  the  influence  was 
not  always  on  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  very  busy,  dear," 
she  returned,  nestling  her  head  on  his 
arm,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
floor.    "That's     what     bothers     me. 
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Couldn't  I  help  you  in  your  work 
sometimes  ?  I  write  a  very  good  hand , 
so  people  say." 

Colonel  Stuart  let  his  paper  fall  in 
sheer  astonishment.  "  Help  me  1  why 
my  dear  child,  I  have  any  number  of 
clerks.' ' 

"  But  I  should  like  to  help  I  "  Her 
voice  was  almost  pathetic ;  there  was 
quite  a  break  in  it. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  vague 
alarm.  "  You  are  not  feeling  ill,  are 
you,  Belle?  Not  feverish,  I  hope, 
my  dear  I  It's  a  most  infernal  climate 
though,  and  one  can't  be  too  careful. 
You'd  better  go  and  get  your  mother 
to  give  you  five  grains  of  quinine.  I 
can't  have  you  falling  sick,  I  can't 
indeed ;  just  think  of  the  anxiety  it 
would  be." 

Belle,  grateful  for  her  father's  in- 
terest, took  the  quinine ;  but  no  drug, 
not  even  poppy  or  mandragora,  had 
power    to  charm  away  her   restless 
dissatisfaction.     Dick's   office  was  no 
sinecure,  and    even  his   partial  eyes 
could  not  fail   to   see  that  she   was 
often  captious,  almost  cross.     It  came 
as  a  revelation  to  him,  for  hitherto 
she   had  been  a  divinity  in  his  eyes ; 
and  now,  oh  strange  heresy  1  he  found 
himself  able  to  laugh  at  her  with  in- 
creased, but  altered  devotion.  Hitherto 
he    had    wreathed  her  pedestal    with 
flowers ;  now    he  kept  the   woman's 
feet  from  thorns,  and  the  impulse  to 
make  their  pathways  one  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.     She,  unconscious  of  the 
position,   added  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
choosing  his  society,  and  making  him 
her  confidant.     Naturally  with  one  so 
emotional    as    Dick,    the    crisis    was 
not  long   in  coming,   and  music,   of 
which     he     was     passionately    fond, 
brought  it  about   in  this  wise;   for 
Belle  played  prettily,  and  he  used  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  like  the  lover  in 
Frank    Dicksee's     Harmony,    letting 
himself  drift  away  on  a  sea  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  he  scarcely  knew  which.     So, 
one  afternoon  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  house  together,  she  sat   down 
to  the   piano  and   played   Schubert's 
FruJdingslied.     The  sunshine  lay  like 


cloth  of  gold  outside,  the  doves  cooed 
ceaselessly,  the  scent  of  the  roses  in 
John  Baby's  garden  drifted  in  through 
the  window  with  the  warm  wind  which 
stirred  the  little  soft  curls  on  Belle's 
neck.  The  perfume  of  life  got  into 
the  lad's  brain,  and  almost  before  he 
knew  it,  his  arms  were  round  the  girl, 
his  kisses  were  on  her  lips,  and  his 
tale  of  love  in  her  ears. 

It  was  very  unconventional  of  course, 
but  very  natural, — for  him.  For  her 
the  sudden  rising  to  her  full  height 
with  amazement  and  dislike  in  her  face 
was  equally  natural,  and  even  more 
unforeseen.  The  sight  of  it  filled  poor 
Dick  with  such  shame  and  regret,  that 
his  past  action  seemed  almost  incredible 
to  his  present  bewilderment.  "  Forgive 
me,  Belle,"  he  cried,  "  I  was  mad  ;  but 
indeed  I  love  you, — I  love  you." 

She  stood  before  him  like  an  insulted 
queen  full  of  bitter  anger.  "  I  will 
never  forgive  you.  How  dare  you  kiss 
met  How  dare  you  say  you  love 
me?" 

The  lad's  combativeness  rose  at  her 
tone.  "  I  suppose  any  one  may  dare 
to  love  you.  I'm  sorry  I  kissed  you, 
Belle,  but  my  conduct  doesn't  alter  my 
love." 

His  manner,  meant  to  be  dignified, 
tended  to  bombast,  and  the  girl  laughed 
scornfully.  "  Love  indeed  !  You're 
only  a  boy  !  what  do  you  know  about 
love  ? " 

"  More  than  you  do  apparently." 

"I'm  glad  you  realise  the  fact  if 
that  is  what  you  call  love." 

"  At  any  rate  I'm  older  than  you." 

The  retort  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  better  rose  to  Belle's  lips,  but 
a  suspicion  that  this  childish  squab- 
bling was  neither  correct  nor  digni- 
fied, made  her  pause  and  say  loftily, 
"  How  can  you  ask  me  to  forgive  such 
a  mean  ungentlemanly  thing  1" 

The  last  epithet  was  too  much  for 
Dick ;  he  looked  at  her  if  she  had 
struck  him.  "Don't  say  that,  Belle," 
he  said  hoarsely.  "It's  bad  enough 
that  it's  true,  and  that  you  don't 
understand  ;  but  don't  say  that."  He 
leant  over  the  piano  and  buried  his 
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face  in  his  hands  in  utter  despair. 
For  the  first  time  a  pulse  of  pity  shot 
through  the  storm  of  physical  and 
mental  repulsion  in  the  girl's  breast, 
but  she  put  it  from  her  fiercely. 
"  Why  shouldn't  I  say  it  if  it  is 
true?" 

"  Because  you  are  kind  ;  always  so 
good  and  kind." 

Again  the  pity  had  to  be  repulsed, 
this  time  still  more  harshly.  "  You 
will  say  next  that  I've  been  too  kind, 
that  I  encouraged  you,  I  suppose ;  that 
would  put  the  finishing  touch  to  your 
meanness." 

This  speech  put  it  to  Dick's  patience ; 
he  caught  her  by  both  hands,  and 
stood  before  her  masterful  in  his 
wrath.  "  You  shall  not  say  such 
things  to  me,  Belle  !  Look  me  in  the 
face  and  say  it  again  if  you  dare. 
You  know  quite  well  how  I  love  and 
reverence  you  ;  you  know  that  I  would 
die  rather  than  offend  you.  I  forgot 
everything  but  you, — I  lost  myself, — 
you  know  it." 

The  thrill  in  his  voice  brought  a 
new  and  distinctly  pleasurable  sense 
of  power  to  the  young  girl,  and,  alas  ! 
that  it  should  be  so,  made  her  more 
merciless.  "  I  prefer  actions  to  words. 
You  have  insulted  me  and  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again."  She  regretted 
this  assertion  almost  as  it  was  uttered ; 
it  went  too  far  and  bound  her  down 
too  much.  She  was  not  always  going 
to  be  angry  with  poor  Dick  surely? 
No!  not  always,  but  for  the  present 
decidedly  angry,  very  angry  indeed. 

"  Insult ! "  echoed  Dick  drearily,  let- 
ting her  hands  slip  from  his.  "  There 
you  go  again;  but  fellows  do  kiss 
their  cousins  sometimes." 

Had  there  been  any  grown-up  spec- 
tators to  this  scene  they  must  have 
laughed  at  the  full-blown  tragedy  of 
both  faces,  and  the  alternate  bathos 
and  pathos  of  the  pleas.  They  were 
so  young,  so  very  young,  this  girl  and 
boy,  and  neither  of  them  really  meant 
what  they  said,  Belle  especially,  with 
her  vicious  retort :  "  I  am  not  your 
cousin,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  glad 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you." 


As  before  her  harshness  overreached 
itself,  and  made  a  man  of  him.  "  You 
want  to  put  me  out  of  your  life 
altogether,  Belle,"  he  said  more 
steadily,  "because  I  have  made  you 
angry.  You  have  a  right  to  be  angry, 
and  I  will  go.  But  not  for  always. 
You  don't  wish  that  yourself,  I  think, 
for  you  are  kind.  Oh  Belle  !  be  like 
yourself !  say  one  kind  word  before  I 

go.. 

Again  the  consciousness  of  power 
made  her  merciless,  and  she  stood 
silent,  yet  tingling  all  over  with  a 
half-fearful  curiosity  as  to  what  he 
would  say  next. 

"One  kind  word,"  he  pleaded; 
"only  one." 

He  waited  a  minute,  then,  with  a 
curse  on  his  own  folly  in  expecting 
pity,  flung  out  of  the  room.  So  it  was 
all  over !  A  genuine  regret  came  into 
the  girl's  heart  and  she  crept  away 
miserably  to  her  own  room,  and  cried. 

"I  wonder  Dick  isn't  home  to 
dinner,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stuart  when 
that  meal  came  round.  •'  I  do  hope 
he  isn't  going  back  to  his  old  habit  of 
staying  out.  He  heard  to-day  that 
his  application  for  a  post  in  the  Salt 
Department  was  refused,  and  he  has 
no  patience  like  my  own  boys.  I  do 
hope  he  will  come  to  no  harm." 

The  empty  chair  renewed  Belle's  re- 
morseful regret. 

"Well!  I  can't  have  him  kicking 
his  heels  in  my  office  much  longer," 
remarked  the  Colonel  crossly.  "  The 
head-clerk  complains  of  him.  Con- 
found his  impudence !  he  actually 
interfered  in  the  accounts  the  other 
day,  and  showed  regular  distrust.  I 
must  have  good  feeling  in  the  office ; 
that's  a  sine  qua  won." 

"  Oh,  Dick's  got  a  splendid  opinion 
of  himself,"  broke  in  Stanley.  "  He 
had  the  cheek  to  tell  Baby  yesterday 
that  he  played  too  much  ecarie  with — ,r 
The  speaker  remembered  his  audience 
too  late. 

Colonel  Stuart  grew  purple  and 
breathless.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  boy, — that  boy — presumed  to 
speak  to  Raby, — to  my  friend  Baby — 
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about  his  private  actions  ?     Lucilla  ! 
What  is  the  world  coming  to  1 " 

This  was  a  problem  never  pro- 
pounded to  his  wife  save  under  dire 
provocation,  and  the  answer  invariably 
warned  him  not  to  expect  his  own 
high  standard  from  the  world.  This 
time  she  ventured  upon  a  timid  addition 
to  the  effect  that  rumour  did  accuse 
Mr.  Baby  of  playing  high. 

"And  if  he  does,"  retorted  the 
Colonel,  "  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Baby, 
my  dear,  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  with 
good  principles,— deuced  good  prin- 
ciples, let  me  tell  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Charles, 
I'm  sure ;  for  it  would  be  a  pity  if  a 
nice,  clever,  young  man,  who  would 
make  any  girl  a  good  husband,  were 
to  get  into  bad  habits." 

"  Raby  is  a  man  any  girl  might  be 
proud  to  marry.  He  is  a  good  fellow." 
He  looked  at  Belle,  who  smiled  at  him 
absently ;  she  was  wondering  where 
Dick  could  be. 

"Raby  isn't  a  Christian/'  remarked 
Mabel.  "He  told  us  yesterday  he 
was  something  else.  What  was  it, 
Maud  ? " 

"  An  erotic  Buddhist." 

"  Esoteric/'  suggested  Belle. 

"It's  all  the  same.  He  said  we  were 
the  three  Thibetan  sisters  and  he  wor- 
shipped us  all.  But  we  know  who  it 
is,  don't  we  ? " 

"  How  you  giggle,  girls ! "  com- 
plained Colonel  Stuart  fretfully. 
"Belle  never  giggles.  Dear  child, 
I  will  teach  you  eccnrte  this  evening. 
It  will  amuse  you." 

It  amused  him,  which  was  more 
to  the  purpose;  in  addition  it  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  asleep  after 
dinner,  which  he  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  do  that  evening.  So 
they  played  until,  just  as  the  clock 
was  striking  ten,  a  step  was  heard  out- 
side, and  Colonel  Stuart  rose  with  a 
relieved  remark  that  it  must  be  John 
Raby  at  last.  The  opening  door,  how- 
ever, only  admitted  truant  Dick  with 
rather  a  flushed  face.  "  From  Baby," 
he  said  handing  a  note  to  his  uncle. 
"  I  met  the  man  outside." 


The  scowl,  which  the  sight  of  the 
culprit  had  raised  on  Colonel  Stuart's 
face,  deepened  as  he  read  a  palpable 
excuse  for  not  coming  over  to  play 
ecarte.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that 
Dick's  remonstrance  could  have 
wrought  this  disappointment ;  yet 
even  the  suggestion  was  unpleasant. 
He  turned  on  his  nephew  only  too 
anxious  to  find  cause  of  quarrel.  It 
was  not  hard  to  find,  for  Dick  was 
manifestly  excited.  "  At  your  old 
tricks  again,  sir  ? "  said  his  uncle 
sternly.  "  You've  been  drinking  in 
the  bazaar." 

Now  Dick,  ever  since  the  day  on 
which  Belle  had  come  to  him  in 
distress  over  Charlie's  abandonment 
to  "  pegs,"  had  forsworn  liquor,  as  he 
had  forsworn  many  another  bad  habit. 
Even  when  driven  to  despair,  he  had 
not  flown  to  the  old  anodyne.  But 
his  very  virtue  had  been  his  undoing, 
and  a  single  stiff  tumbler  of  whisky 
and  water,  forced  on  him  by  a  friend 
who  was  startled  by  his  looks  as  he 
returned  fagged  from  a  wander  into 
the  wilderness,  had  gone  to  his  unac- 
customed head  in  a  most  unlooked-for 
degree.  The  injustice  of  the  accusa- 
tion maddened  him,  and  he  retorted 
fiercely:  "I  haven't  had  so  much  to 
drink  as  you  have,  sir." 

"Don't  speak  to  your  uncle  like 
that,  Dick,"  cried  Mrs.  Stuart  alarmed. 
"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  dear ;  it 
is  the  best  place  for  you." 

"Leave  the  room,  you  dissipated 
young  meddler,"  thundered  the  Colonel 
breaking  in  on  his  wife's  attempt  to 
avert  a  collision.  It  was  the  first 
time  Belle  had  witnessed  her  father's 
passion,  and  the  sight  made  her  cling 
to  him  as  if  her  touch  might  soothe 
his  anger. 

Dick,  seeing  her  thus,  felt  himself 
an  outcast  indeed.  "I've  not  been 
drinking,"  he  burst  out,  beside  himself 
with  jealousy  and  rage.  "The  man 
who  says  I  have  is  a  liar." 

"  Go  to  bed,  sir,"  bawled  his  uncle, 
"  or  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the  room. 
I'll  have  no  drunkards  here." 

Luckless  Dick's  evil  genius  prompted 
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an  easy  retort.  "Then  you'd  better 
go  first,  sir ;  for  I've  seen  you  drunk 
oftener  than  youVe  seen  me ! " 

The  next  instant  he  was  at  Belle's 
side  pleading  for  disbelief.  "  No,  no, 
Belle  !  it's  a  lie  1  I  am  mad — drunk — 
anything — only  it  is  not  true  I  "  His 
denial  struck  home  to  the  girl's  heart 
when  the  angry  assertion  might  have 
glanced  by.  A  flash  of  intelligence 
lit  up  the  past :  she  recollected  a 
thousand  incidents,  she  remembered  a 
thousand  doubts  which  had  made  no 
impression  at  the  time ;  and  before 
Colonel  Stuart's  inarticulate  splutter- 
ings  of  wrath  found  words,  her  eyes 
met  Dick's  so  truthfully,  so  steadily, 
that  he  turned  away  in  despair,  in 
blank,  hopeless  despair. 

"  Why  to-morrow  %  "  he  cried  bitterly 
in  answer  to  his  uncle's  order  to  leave 
the  room  instantly  and  the  house  to- 
morrow. "There's  no  time  like  the 
present,  and  I  deserve  it.  Good-bye, 
Aunt  Lucilla ;  you've  been  very  kind, 
always ;  but  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.     Good-bye,  all  of  you  !  " 

He  never  even  looked  at  Belle  again ; 
the  door  closed  and  he  was  gone. 

'•  Poor,  dear,  Dick ! "  remarked  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  her  high  complaining  voice. 
"  He  always  had  a  violent  temper, 
even  as  a  baby.  Don't  fret  about  it, 
my  dear," — for  large  tears  were  slowly 
rolling  down  Belle's  cheeks — "  He  will 
be  all  right  to-morrow,  you'll  see ;  and 
he  has  really  been  steadiness  itself  of 
late." 

"  He  wasn't  anything  to  speak  of 
either,"  urged  Mildred  with  her  usual 
good-nature.  "  Only  a  little  bit  on, 
and  I  expect  he  had  no  dinner." 

"Dinner  or  no  dinner,  I  say  he 
was  drunk,"  growled  Colonel  Stuart 
sulkily.  "  No  one  lies  like  that  un- 
less he  is, — that's  my  experience." 

But  Belle  scarcely  realised  what 
they  said.  Her  heart  was  full  of 
fear,  and  though  sleep  came  with 
almost  unwelcome  readiness  to  drive 
thought  away,  she  dreamt  all  night 
long  that  some  one  was  saying,  "  One 
kind  word,  Belle,  only  one  kind  word," 
and  she  could  not  speak. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Outside  the  parallelograms  of  white 
roads  centred  by  brown  stretches  of 
stubbly  grass,  and  bordered  by  red 
and  blue  houses  wherein  the  European 
residents  of  Faizapore  dwelt  after  their 
kind,  and  our  poor  Belle  lay  dreaming, 
a  very  different  world  had  been  going 
on  its  way  placidly  indifferent,  not  to 
her  only,  but  to  the  whole  colony  of 
strangers  within  its  gates.  The  great 
plains,  sweeping  like  a  sea  to  the 
horizon,  had  been  ploughed,  sown, 
watered,  harvested :  children  had  been 
born,  strong  men  had  died,  crimes 
been  committed,  noble  acts  done ;  and 
of  all  this  not  one  word  had  reached 
the  alien  ears.  Only  the  District 
Officer  and  his  subaltern,  John  Baby, 
bridged  the  gulf  by  driving  down  every 
day  to  the  court-house,  which  lay  just 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  canton- 
ment and  close  to  the  native  city; 
there,  for  eight  weary  hours,  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  most  ignoble  attri- 
butes of  the  Indian,  and  thence  to 
drive  at  evening  heartily  glad  of  escape. 
In  the  lines  of  the  native  regiment 
Philip  Marsden  went  in  and  out  among 
his  men,  knowing  them  by  name,  and 
sympathising  with  their  lives.  But 
they  too  were  a  race  apart  from  the 
tillers  of  soil,  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  who  pay  the  bills  for 
the  great  Empire. 

Even  old  Mahomed  Lateef  came  but 
seldom  to  see  the  Major  sahib  since  he 
had  been  forced  to  send  his  Benjamin 
to  Delhi,  there,  in  a  hotbed  of  vice 
and  corruption,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
his  penmanship.  The  lad  was  em- 
ployed on  the  staff  of  a  red-hot  Ma- 
hometan newspaper  entitled  "The 
Light  of  Islam,"  and  spent  his  days  in 
copying  blatant  leaders  on  to  the  litho- 
graphic stones.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  lofty  tone  of  "The  light  of 
Islam."  No  trace  of  the  old  Adam 
peeped  through  its  exalted  sentiments 
save  when  it  spoke  of  the  Government, 
or  of  its  Hindu  rival  •«  The  Patriot." 
Then  the  editor  took  down  his  diction- 
ary of  synonyms,  and,  looking  out  all 
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the  bad  epithets  from  "  abandoned  "  to 
"  zymotic,"  used  them  with  more  co- 
piousness than  accuracy.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  would  join  issue  with  one 
adversary  against  another,  and  blaze 
out  into  fiery  paragraphs  of  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  yet  once  more 
"  The  Patriot,"  forgetting  its  nonsensical 
race-prejudice  for  the  nonce,  has,  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  followed  our  lead  in  per- 
tinently calling  on  Government  for  some 
worthy  explanation  of  the  dastardly  out- 
rage perpetrated  by  its  minions  on  a  virtu- 
ous Mahometan  widow,  &c,  &c. 

And  lovers  of  the  dreadful,  after 
wading  through  a  column  of  abuse, 
would  discover  that  the  ancestral  dirt 
of  an  old  lady's  cowhouse  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner !  Yet  the  paper  did  good  : 
it  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  consider- 
ing its  exalted  sentiments ;  but  for  all 
that  the  occupation  was  an  unwhole- 
some one  for  an  excitable  lad  like 
Murghub  Ahmed.  While  his  fingers 
inked  themselves  hopelessly  over  the 
fine  words,  his  mind  also  became 
clouded  by  them.  The  abuse  of  lan- 
guage intoxicated  him,  until  modera- 
tion seemed  to  him  indifference,  and 
tolerance  sympathy.  He  took  to  sit- 
ting up  of  nights  composing  still  more 
turgid  denunciations ;  and  the  first 
time  "  The  Light  of  Islam  "  went  forth, 
bearing  not  only  his  hand-writing,  but 
his  heart's  belief  on  its  pages,  he  felt 
that  he  had  found  his  mission.  To 
think  that  but  four  months  ago  he  had 
wept  with  disappointment  because  he 
was  refused  the  post  of  statistical 
writer  in  a  Government  office  I  Be- 
tween striking  averages,  and  evolving 
Utopias,  what  a  glorious  difference ! 
He  thanked  Providence  for  the  change, 
though  his  heart  ached  cruelly  at  times 
when  he  could  spare  nothing  from  his 
modest  wage  for  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
He  had  a  wife  waiting  there  for  him  ; 
ere  long  there  might  be  a  child,  and 
he  knew  her  to  be  worse  fed  than 
many  a  street-beggar.  It  seemed  to 
him  part  of  the  general  injustice  which 
set  his  brain  on  fire. 
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"Words  I  Nothing  but  words," 
muttered  old  Mahomed  Lateef  as  he 
lay  under  the  solitary  nim  tree  in  his 
courtyard  and  spelt  out  "  The  Light  of 
Islam  "  with  the  aid  of  a  huge  horn- 
rimmed pair  of  spectacles.  "  Pish  ! 
'  7%e  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  I } 
What  white-livered  fool  said  thatl 
The  boy  should  not  have  such  water  in 
his  veins  unless  his  mother  played  me 
false.  God  knows  !  women  are  deceit- 
ful, and  full  of  guile." 

This  was  only  his  habit  of  thought ; 
he  had  no  intention  of  casting  asper- 
sions on  his  much  respected  wife  Fatma 
Bibi,  who  just  then  appeared  with  a 
hookah  full  of  the  rankest  tobacco. 
"  I  shall  send  for  the  boy,  oh  Fatma 
Bi ! "  said  the  stern  old  domestic 
tyrant.  "  He  is  learning  to  say  more 
than  he  dare  do,  and  that  I  will  not 
have.  He  shall  come  home  and  do 
more  than  he  says — ha !  ha  !  "  Fatma 
Bi  laughed  too,  and  clapped  her  wrink- 
led hands,  while  the  shy  girl,  dutifully 
doing  the  daughter-in-law's  part  of 
cooking,  turned  her  head  away  to 
smile  lest  any  one  should  accuse  her  of 
joy  because  he  was  coming  back. 

So  Mahomed  Lateef  covered  a  sheet 
of  flimsy  German  note-paper,  bought 
in  the  bazaar,  with  crabbed  Arabic 
lettering,  and  the  women  rejoiced  be- 
cause the  light  of  their  eyes  was  com- 
ing back.  And  after  all  the  lad  re- 
fused stoutly  to  return.  He  wrote 
his  father  a  letter,  full  of  the  most 
trite  and  beautiful  sentiments,  inform- 
ing his  aged  parent  that  times  had 
changed,  the  old  order  given  place  to 
the  new,  and  that  he  intended  to  raise 
the  banner  of  jeJidd  (religious  war) 
against  the  infidel.  The  women  cried 
BismillaJi,  and  Mahomed  Lateef,  de- 
spite his  annoyance  at  the  disobedience, 
could  not  help,  as  it  were,  cocking  his 
ears  like  an  old  war-horse.  Yet  he 
wrote  the  lad  a  warning  after  his 
lights,  which  ran  thus  : 

God  and  His  prophet  forbid,  oh  son  of 
my  heart,  that  I  should  keep  thee  back, 
if,  as  thou  say  est,  thou  wouldst  raise  the  ban- 
ner of  jehad.  If  a  sword  be  needed,  I  will 
send  thee  mine  own  friend  ;  but  remember 
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always  what  the  mullah  taught  thee,  nor 
confound  the  three  great  things, — the 
Dur-nl-Islam,  the  Dur-ul-Hnsub,  and  the 
Durul-Ummun.1  Have  at  the  Hindu  pigs, 
especially  any  that  bear  kindred  to  Shun- 
ker's  fat  carcase  ;  he  hath  cheated  me 
rascally,  and  built  a  window  overlooking 
my  yard  for  which  I  Rhall  have  the  law  of 
him.  But  listen  for  the  cry  of  the  muez- 
zin, and  put  thy  sword  in  the  scabbard 
when  its  sound  Full  son  thine  ear,  remem- 
bering 'tis  the  House  of  Protection,  and  not 
the  House  of  the  Foe.  If  thou  goest  to 
China,  as  perhaps  may  befall,  seeing  the 
sahibs  fight  the  infidel  there,  remember  to 
cool  thy brother's  grave  with  tears.  Mean- 
while, play  singlestick  with  Shahbaz  Khan 
the  Mogul,  ana  if  thou  canst  get  the  old 
Meean  sahib,  his  father,  on  his  legs,  put 
the  foils  into  his  hand,  rap  him  over  the 
knuckles  once,  and  he  will  teach  thee  more 
in  one  minute  than  his  son  in  five. 

Then  the  old  Syyed  lay  down  on  his 
bed  under  the  nim  tree,  and  Fatma  Bi 
fanned  the  mosquitoes  from  him  with 
a  tinsel  fan,  and  talked  in  whispers  to 
Nasibun,  the  childless  wife,  of  the 
deeds  their  boy  was  to  do,  while 
Haiyat  Bi,  the  young  bride,  busy  as 
usual,  found  time  to  dry  her  tears  un- 
seen. A  fire  burning  dim  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  courtyard  was  almost 
eclipsed  by  the  moon  riding  gloriously 
in  the  purple -black  sky  overhead. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  high  parti- 
tion wall  came  the  dull  throbbing  of 
the  dholki  (little  drum)  and  an  occa- 
sional wild  skirling  of  pipes.  The 
marriage  festivities  in  Shunker  Das's 
house  had  begun,  and  every  day  some 
ceremony  or  other  had  to  be  gone 
through,  bringing  an  excuse  for  hav- 
ing the  mardnsunis  (female  musicians) 
in  to  play  and  sing.  High  up  near 
the  roof  of  the  sugar-cake  house  with 
its  white  filigree  mouldings  gleamed 
the  objectionable  window.  Within 
sat  the  usurer  himself  conferring  with 
his  jackal,  one  Ram  Lai,  a  man  of 
small  estate  but  infinite  cunning.  It 
was  from  no  desire  of  overlooking 
Mahomed  Lateef's  women  that  Shun- 

1  The  three  divisions  recognised  in  Ma- 
hometan polemics.  (1)  The  place  of  Islam  ; 
(2)  the  place  of  the  enemy  ;  (3)  the  place  of 

Srotection.      The  sign  of  the  latter  is  the 
berty  of  giving  the  call  to  prayers. 


ker  Das  frequented  the  upper  cham- 
ber. He  had  other  and  far  more  im- 
portant business  on  hand,  necessitat- 
ing quiet  and  the  impossibility  of 
being  overheard.  Even  up  there  the 
two  talked  in  whispers,  and  chuckled 
under  their  breath  ;  while  in  the  court- 
yard below  the  delicate  child  who 
stood  between  Shunker  and  damna- 
tion ate  sweetmeats  and  turned  night 
into  day  with  weary,  yet  sleepless, 
eyes. 

The  moon,  shining  in  on  the  two 
courtyards,  shone  also  on  the  church 
garden,  as  Major  Marsden  after  going 
his  rounds  turned  his  horse  into  its 
winding  paths.  A.  curious  garden  it 
was,  guiltless  of  flowers  and  planted 
for  the  most  part  with  tombstones. 
Modern  sanitation,  stepping  in  like 
Aaron' 8  rod  to  divide  the  dead  from 
the  living,  had  ceased  to  use  it  as  a 
cemetery ;  but  the  records  of  long  for- 
gotten sorrows  remained,  looking 
ghostly  in  the  moonlight.  The  branch 
of  a  rose-tree  encroaching  on  the  walk 
caught  in  the  tassel  of  Major  Mars- 
den's  bridle,  and  he  stooped  to  dis- 
entangle it.  Straightening  himself 
again,  he  paused  to  look  on  the  peace- 
ful scene  around  him  and  perceived 
that  some  one,  a  belated  soldier  most 
likely,  was  lying  not  far  off  on  a  tomb- 
stone. The  horse  picked  its  way 
among  many  a  nameless  grave  to  draw 
up  beside  a  figure  lying  still  as  if 
carved  in  stone. 

"Now,  my  man,  what's  up?"  said 
Major  Marsden  dismounting  to  lay  a 
heavy  hand  on  its  shoulder.  The 
sleeper  rose  almost  automatically,  and 
stood  before  him  alert  and  yet  confused. 
"  Dick  Smith  !  What  on  earth  brings 
you  here? " 

The  boy  could  scarcely  remember  at 
first,  so  far  had  sleep  taken  him  from 
his  troubles.  Then  he  hung  his  head 
before  memory.  "  I'm  leaving  Faiza- 
pore,  and  came  here — to  wait  for  day- 
light ;  that's  all." 

But  the  moonlight  on  the  tombstone 
showed  its  inscription,  "  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  John  Smith " ;  and 
Philip  Marsden  judged  instantly  that 
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there  was  trouble  afoot ;  boys  do  not 
go  to  sleep  on  their  father's  graves 
without  due  cause.     Some  scrape  no 

doubt,  and   yet .     His  dislike  to 

Colonel  Stuart  made  him  a  partisan, 
and  he  was  more  ready  to  believe 
ill  of  the  elder,  than  of  the  younger 
man. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  said 
kindly.  "  There's  something  wrong  of 
course,  but  very  few  scrapes  necessitate 
running  away." 

"  There's  nothing  to  make  me  run 
away,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  lump  in 
his  throat  as  he  unconsciously  con- 
trasted this  stranger's  kindness  with 
other  people's  harshness  ;  "  but  go  I 
must." 

"Where?" 

The  question  roused  the  sense  of 
injury  latent  for  years.  "Where? 
How  do  I  know  ?  I  tell  you  there's 
nothing  for  me  to  do  anywhere — no- 
thing 1  And  then,  when  a  fellow  is 
sick  of  waiting,  and  runs  wild  a  bit, 
they  throw  it  in  his  teeth,  when  he  has 
given  it  all  up." 

It  was  not  very  lucid,  but  the  lad's 
tone  was  enough  for  Philip  Mars  den. 
"  Come  home  with  me,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  full  of  pity ;  "  and  have  a 
real  sleep  in  a  real  bed.  You  don't 
know  how  different  things  will  seem 
to-morrow.' ' 

Dick  looked  at  his  hero,  thought 
how  splendid  he  was,  and  went  with 
him  like  a  lamb. 

Next  morning  when  the  boy  with 
much  circumlocution  began  to  tell  the 
tale  of  his  troubles,  Major  Marsden 
felt  inclined  to  swear.  Would  he 
never  learn  to  mistrust  his  benevolent 
impulses,  but  go  down  to  his  grave 
making  a  fool  of  himself  1  A  boy  and 
girl  lovers'  quarrel, — was  that  all? 
Yet  as  the  story  proceeded  he  became 
interested  in  spite  of  himself.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  said  incredu- 
lously, "that  Miss  Stuart  is  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  that 
house  1 " 

Dick  laid  his  head  on  the  table  in 
sheer  despair.  "  Ah  Major,  Major ! " 
he  cried,  "  I  told  her — I — you  should 


have  seen  her  face !  "  He  burst  into 
incoherent  regrets,  and  praises  of 
Belle's  angelic  innocence. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  remarked 
Major  Marsden  drily,  "to  be  about 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. Fiction  is  always  unsafe. 
Belle, — as  you  call  her — must  have 
found  it  out  sooner  or  later.  The 
sooner  the  better,  in  my  opinion." 

"You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you 
knew  her  as  I  do,"  explained  the 
other  eagerly ;  "or  if  you  knew  all 
that  I  do.  There  will  be  a  smash 
some  day  soon,  and  it  will  kill  Belle 
outright.  Ah  I  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool 
and  a  brute,  I  might  have  stayed  and 
perhaps  kept  things  from  going 
utterly  wrong." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  back  ? " 
asked  his  hearer  impatiently. 

"  I  can't !  He  won't  have  me  in  the 
office  again.  You  don't  know  what 
mischief  is  brewing  there." 

"  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  not  know  ; 
but  if  you're  certain  this  move  of 
yours  is  final, — that  is  to  say  if  you 
don't  want  to  kiss  and  make  friends 
with  your  cousin — [Poor  Dick  writhed 
inwardly,  for  he  had  kept  back  the 
full  enormity  of  his  offence] — then  I 
might  be  able  to  help  you  in  getting 
employment.  They  are  laying  a  new 
telegraph-line  to  the  front,  and,  as  it 
so  happens,  a  friend  wrote  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  asking  if  I  knew  of  any 
volunteers  for  the  work." 

The  lad's  face  brightened.  "Tele- 
graphs !  oh,  I  should  like  that  I  I've 
been  working  at  them  these  two  years, 
and  I  think — but  I'm  not  sure — that 
I've  invented  a  new " 

"All  right,"  interrupted  Major 
Marsden  brusquely ;  "  they  can  try 
you,  at  any  rate.  You  can  start  to- 
night ;  that  settles  it.  Now  you  had 
better  go  round  and  get  your  things 
ready." 

Dick  writhed  again  in  mingled 
pride  and  regret.  "  I  can't ;  I've 
said  goodbye  to  them  all ;  besides,  I 
left  a  bundle  of  sorts  in  the  bazaar 
before  I  went — there." 

Philip      Marsden      shrugged      his 
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shoulders,  remarking  that  the  hoy 
might  do  as  he  liked,  and  went  off  to 
his  work ;  returning  about  two 
o'clock,  however,  to  find  Dick  asleep, 
wearied  out  even  by  a  half-night's 
vigil  of  sorrow.  "How  soft  these 
young  things  are,"  he  thought,  as  he 
•  looked  down  on  the  sleeping  boy,  and 
noticed  a  distinctly  damp  pocket- 
handkerchief  still  in  the  half -relaxed 
hand.  A  certain  scorn  was  in  his 
heart,  yet  the  very  fact  that  he  did 
notice  such  details  showed  that  he  was 
not  so  hard  as  he  pretended.  He 
went  into  the  rough,  disorderly  room 
where  he  spent  so  many  solitary  even- 
ings, lit  a  cigar,  and  walked  about  rest- 
lessly. Finally,  telling  himself  the 
while  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Belle  Stuart 
in  this  wise  : — 

My  dear  Miss  Stuart, — At  the  risk 
of  once  more  being  meddlesome,  I  venture 
to  tell  you  that  your  cousin,  Dick  Smith, 
goes  off  to  Beluchistan  to-night  as  tele- 
graph overseer.  It  is  dangerous  work, 
and  perhaps  you  might  like  to  see  him 
before  he  leaves.  If  so,  by  riding  through 
the  church  garden  about  six  o'clock  you 
will  meet  him.  He  doesn't  know  I  am 
writing,  and  would  most  likely  object  if 
he  did  ;  but  I  know  most  women  believe 
in  the  duty  of  forgiveness.  Yours  truly, 
P.  H.  Marsden. 

P.S.  If  you  were  to  send  a  small  selection 
of  warm  clothing  to  meet  him  at  the  bullock 
train  office  it,  at  any  rate,  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  comfort  to  him. 

Belle  read  this  rather  brusque 
production  with  shining  eyes  and  a 
sudden  lightening  of  her  heart.  Per- 
haps, as  she  told  herself,  this  arose 
entirely  from  her  relief  on  Dick's 
account ;  perhaps  the  conviction  that 
Major  Marsden  could  not  judge  her 
very  harshly  if  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  appeal  to  her  in  this  fashion, 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
girl  however  did  not  question  herself 
closely  on  any  subject.  Even  the 
dreadful  doubt  which  Dick's  mad 
words  had  raised  the  night  before 
had  somehow  found  its  appointed 
niche  in  the  orderly  pageant  of  her 


mind  where  love  sate  in  the  place  of 
honour.  Was  it  true!  The  answer 
came  in  a  passionate  desire  to  be 
ignorant,  and  yet  to  protect  and  save. 
Very  illogical,  no.  doubt,  but  very 
womanly ;  to  a  certain  extent  very 
natural  also,  for  her  father,  forced  by 
the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  last 
chapter  to  retire  early  to  bed,  bad 
arisen  next  morning  in  a  most  edifying 
frame  of  mind,  and  a  somewhat  de- 
pressed state  of  body.  He  was  un- 
usually tender  towards  Belle,  and 
spoke  with  kindly  dignity  of  unhappy 
Dick's  manifest  ill-luck.  These  dis- 
positions therefore  rendered  it  easy 
for  Belle  to  make  excuses  in  her  turn. 
Not  that  she  made  them  consciously ; 
that  would  have  argued  too  great  a 
change  of  thought.  The  craving  to 
forget  and  forgive  was  imperative,  and 
the  sense  of  wrong-doing  which  her 
innate  truthfulness  would  not  allow 
to  be  smothered,  found  an  outlet  in 
self- blame  for  her  unkindness  to  dear 
Dick.  As  for  poor  father — :  the 
epithets  spoke  volumes. 

"  There  is  your  cousin,11  said  Major 
Marsden  to  Dick  as  Belle  rode  towards 
them  through  the  over-arching  trees 
in  the  church  garden.  "  Don't  run 
away ;  I  asked  her  to  come.  You'll 
find  me  by  the  bridge.11 

The  lad  was  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
hanging  between  a  hell  of  remorse  and 
a  heaven  of  forgiveness,  as  he  watched 
her  approach,  and  when  she  reined  up 
beside  him,  he  looked  at  her  almost 
fearfully. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  cross  to  you, 
Dick,"  she  said  simply,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him.  The  clouds  were 
gone,  and  Dick  Smith  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  stand  up  and 
chant  her  praises,  or  fight  her  battles, 
before  the  whole  world.  They  did 
not  allude  to  the  past  in  any  way 
until  the  time  for  parting  came,  when 
Dick,  urged  thereto  by  the  rankle  of 
a  certain  epithet,  asked  with  a  furious 
blush  if  she  would  promise  to  forget — 
everything.  She  looked  at  him  with 
kindly  smiling  eyes.    "  Good-bye,  dear 
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Dicky1'  she  said ;  and  then,  suddenly, 
she  stooped  and  kissed  him. 

The  young  fellow  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  aside  to  caress  the  horse, 
and  stood  so  at  her  bridle-rein  for  a 
moment.  "God  bless  you  for  that, 
Belle,"  he  said  huskily  and  left  her. 

Belle,  with  a  lump  in  her  own  throat 
and  tearful  shining  eyes,  rode  back  past 
the  bridge  where  Philip  Marsden, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  watched  the 
oily  flow  of  the  canal  water  in  the  cut 
below.  He  looked  up,  thinking  how 
fair  and  slim  and  young  she  was,  and 
raised  his  hat  expecting  her  to  pass, 
but  she  paused.  He  felt  a  strange 
thrill  as  his  eyes  met  hers  still  wet 
with  tears. 

"  I  have  so  much  to  thank  you  for, 
Major  Marsden/'  she  said  with  a  little 
tremor  in  her  voice,  "  and  I  do  it  so 
badly.  You  see  I  don't  always  under- 
stand  " 

Something  in  her  tone  smote  Philip 
Marsden  with  remorse.  "  Please  not 
to  say  any  more  about  it,  Miss  Stuart. 
I  understand, — and, — and, — I'm  glad 
you  do  not."  Thinking  over  his  words 
afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  these  statements  had  wan- 
dered from  the  truth  ;  but  how,  he 
asked  himself  a  little  wrathfully, 
could  any  man  tell  the  naked,  unvar- 
nished, disagreeable  truth  with  a  pair 
of  grey  eyes  soft  with  tears  looking  at 
him? 

Dick,  of  course,  raved  about  his 
cousin  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
besought  the  Major  to  send  him 
confidential  reports  on  the  progress 
of  events.  In  his  opinion  disaster 
was  unavoidable,  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  his  reasons,  when 
Major  Marsden  cut  him  short  by 
saying :  "  I  would  rather  not  hear 
anything  about  it ;  and  I  should  like 
to  know,  first,  if  you  are  engaged  to 
your  cousin  ]  " 

Dick  confessed  he  was  not ;  where- 
upon his  companion  told  him  that 
he  would  promise  nothing,  except, 
he  added  hastily,  catching  sight  of 
Dick's  disappointed  face,  to  help  the 
girl  in  any  way  he  could.     With  this 


the  boy  professed  to  be  quite  content ; 
perhaps  he  had  grasped  the  fact  that 
Philip  Marsden  was  apt  to  be  better 
than  his  word.  And  indeed  a  day  or 
two  after  Dick's  departure  Marsden 
took  the  trouble  to  go  over  and  inquire 
of  John  Baby  what  sort  of  a  man 
Lala  Shunker  Das,  the  great  con- 
tractor, was  supposed  to  be. 

The  young  civilian  laughed.  "  Like 
them  all,  not  to  be  trusted.  Why  do 
you  ask  ? "  He  broke  in  on  the 
evasive  answer  by  continuing,  "The 
man  is  a  goldsmith  by  caste.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  in  old  day? 
they  were  never  allowed  in  Govern 
ment  service.  As  the  proverb  says, 
*  A  goldsmith  will  do  his  grandmother 
out  of  a  pice.'  But  if  the  Lala-ji 
gives  you  trouble,  bring  him  to  me. 
I've  been  kind  to  him,  and  he  is  grate- 
ful, in  his  way." 

Now  the  history  of  John  Baby's 
kindness  to  Lala  Shunker  Das  was 
briefly  this  :  he  had  discovered  him  in 
an  attempt  to  cheat  the  revenue  in  the 
matter  of  income-tax,  and  had  kept 
the  knowledge  in  his  own  hands. 
"  Purists  would  say  I  ought  to  report 
it,  and  smash  the  man,"  argued  this 
astute  young  casuist ;  "  but  the  know- 
ledge that  his  ruin  in  the  matter  of 
that  Rai  JJd/iddur-ahip  hangs  by  a 
thread  will  keep  the  old  thief 
straighter ;  besides  it  is  always  unwise 
to  give  away  power." 

That  to  a  great  extent  was  the 
keynote  of  John  Baby's  life.  He 
coveted  power,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  sake  as  for  the  use  he  could  make 
of  it.  For  just  as  some  men  inherit 
a  passion  for  drink,  he  had  inherited 
greed  of  gain  from  a  long  line  of 
Jewish  ancestry.  The  less  said  of  his 
family  the  better ;  indeed,  so  far  as 
his  own  account  went,  he  appeared  to 
have  been  born  when  he  went  to  read 
with  a  celebrated  "  coach  "  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Memory  never  carried 
him  further  in  outward  speech ;  but  as 
this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
Indian  society,  the  world  accepted  him 
for  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  and  for  what  he 
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was,  a  man  with  a  pension  for  himself 
and  his  widow.  His  first  collector,  a 
civilian  of  the  old  type,  used  to  shake 
his  head  when  John  Baby's  name  was 
mentioned,  and  augur  that  he  would 
either  be  hanged  or  become  a  Chief 
Court  Judge.  "  He  was  in  camp  with 
me,  sir,"  this  worthy  would  say,  "  when 
a  flight  of  wild  geese  came  bang  over 
the  tent.  I  got  a  couple,  the  last 
with  the  full  choke ;  and  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  Baby  never  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  buniaJCs  book  he 
was  deciphering  in  a  petty  bond 
case  ! " 

In  truth  the  youug  man's  faculty  for 
figures,  and  his  aptitude  for  discovering 
fraud,  partook  of  the  nature  of  genius, 
and  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being 
a  perfect  shaitan  (devil)  among  the 
natives.  Philip  Marsden,  associated 
with  him  on  a  committee  for  the 
purchase  of  mules,  learnt  to  trust  his 
acumen  implicitly,  and  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  clear-headed,  well- 
mannered  young  fellow  who  knew 
such  a  prodigious  amount  for  his 
years;  pleasant  in  society  too,  sing- 
ing sentimental  songs  in  a  light  tenor 
voice,  and  having  a  store  of  that  easy 
small-talk  which  makes  society  smooth 
by  filling  up  the  chinks.  Being  a 
regular  visitor  of  Colonel  Stuart's 
house  John  Baby  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Belle,  and  liked  her  in  a  friendly, 
approving  manner;  but,  whatever 
Mrs.  Stuart  may  have  thought,  he 
had  no  more  intention  of  marrying  a 
penniless  girl  than  of  performing 
a  pilgrimage,  or  any  other  pious  act 
savouring  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"By  the  way,  I  haven't  seen  the  Miss 
Van  Milders  or  their  mother  lately," 
remarked  Major  Marsden  one  day  to 
him,  as  they  came  home  from  their 
committee  together  and  met  Belle 
going  out  for  her  afternoon  ride  by 
herself. 

"  Oh,  they've  gone   to   Mussoorie ; 
Belle's  keeping  house  for  her  father." 
"  Alone  ? " 

"  Yes,  alone ;  queer  menage,  ain't 
it?  I  believe  the  girl  thinks  she'll 
reform  the  Colonel ;  and  he  is  awfully 


fond  of   her,  but "   The   younger 

man  shook  his  head  with  a  laugh.  It 
jarred  upon  Philip  Marsden  and  he 
changed  the  subject  quickly.  So  she 
had  elected  to  stay  with  her  father ! 
Well,  he  admired  her  courage,  and 
could  only  hope  that  she  would  not 
have  to  pay  too  dearly  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAlA  Shunker  DAs  having  discarded 
all  clothing  save  a  scarf  of  white  mus- 
lin tied  petticoat-wise  round  his  loins, 
lay  on  a  wooden  bed  perched  high  on 
the  topmost  platform  of  his  tall  house. 
But  even  there  the  burning  breezes  of 
May  brought  no  relief  from  the  heat ; 
and  he  lay  gasping,  while  his  faithful 
jackal  Bam  Lai  pounded  away  with 
lean  brown  knuckles  at  his  master's 
fat  body.  The  massage  seemed  to  do 
little  good,  for  he  grunted  and  groaned 
dismally.  In  truth  the  L&la  ached  all 
over,  both  in  body  and  souL  A 
thousand  things  had  conspired  against 
him  :  his  last  and  most  expensive  wife 
(after  spend iDg  a  fortune  in  pilgrim- 
ages) had  committed  the  indiscretion 
of  presenting  him  with  a  girl  baby ; 
his  grandmother  having  died,  he  had 
been  forced  much  against  his  will  to 
shave  his  head ;  his  greatest  rival  had 
been  elevated  to  the  Honorary  Magis- 
tracy and  (adding  injury  to  insult) 
been  associated  with  him  on  a  bunch 
(bench),  and  justice  grown  in  bunches 
is  not  nearly  so  remunerative  to  the 
grower  as  single  specimens.  These 
were  serious  ills,  but  there  was  one, 
far  more  trivial,  which  nevertheless 
smarted  worst  of  all ;  perhaps  because 
it  was  the  most  recent. 

That  very  morning  Shunker  Das,  as 
behoved  one  of  his  aspirations,  had 
testified  to  his  loyalty  by  attending 
the  usual  parade  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  birthday.  On  previous  occa- 
sions he  had  driven  thither  in  his 
barouche,  but  ambition  had  suggested 
that  an  appearance  on  horseback 
would  show  greater  activity,  and 
please  the  Powers.  So  he  bought  a 
cast  horse  from  the  cavalry  regiment 
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just  ordered  on  service,   and   having 
attired  himself  in  glittering  raiment, 
including  a  magnificent  turban  of  pink 
Benares  muslin,  he  took  his  place  by 
the  flagstaff.      People    congratulated 
him     warmly     on      his     confidential 
charger  which,  even  at  the  feu  dejoie, 
seemed  lost  in  philosophic  reflections. 
Shunker  Das  waxed  jubilant  over  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  and  was  just 
giving  himself  away   in   magnificent 
lies,    when    the    bugle    sounded    for 
"close  order"  preparatory  to  a  few 
words   from   the   General   to  the  de- 
parting cavalry   regiment.      On   this 
the  war-horse  pricked  up  its  ears,  and 
starting  off  at  a  dignified  trot  rejoined 
its    old   companions,  while  the  Lala, 
swearing  hideously,  tugged  vainly  at 
the   reins.     Arrived   at   the  line  the 
conscientious  creature  sidled  down  it, 
trying  vainly  to  slip   into  a   vacant 
place.     Failing  of  success,  the  intelli- 
gent beast  concluded  it  must  be  on 
orderly  duty,  and  just  as  the  Lala  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  fin- 
ished    his    involuntary    rounds,    his 
horse,  turning  at  right  angles,  bounded 
off  to  rejoin  the  General's  staff.   Away 
went  the  Lala's  stirrups.     He   must 
have  gone  too,  despite  his  clutch  on 
the  mane,  had  not  the  streaming  end 
of    his   pugree  caught    in    the    high 
crupper-strap     and     held    fast.       So 
stayed,  fore  and  aft,  he  might  have 
reached  the  goal  in  safety,  had  not  the 
General,  annoyed   by  the  suppressed 
tittering  around  him,   lost    patience, 
and  angrily  ordered  some  one  to  stop 
that  man.      Whereupon  a  mischievous 
aide-de-camp  gave  the  word  for  the 
"  halt "  to  be  sounded.     Confused  out 
of     everything    save    obedience,    the 
charger   stopped  dead  in   his  tracks, 
and  the  Lala  shot  over  his  head,  still 
in  a  sitting  posture.     On    being   re- 
lieved of  his  burden,  the  co-ordination 
"  stables  "  apparently  came  uppermost 
in  the  horse's  mind,  for  it  walked  away 
slowly,  bearing  with  it  the  end  of  the 
Lala's   turban    still    fastened   in   the 
crupper.     He,  feeling  a  sudden  inse- 
curity   in    his    headgear,   and   being, 
even  in  his  confusion,  painfully  con- 


scious of  his  baldness,  clung  to  the 
lower  folds  with  both  hands.  At  this 
slight  check,  the  charger,  not  to  be 
baulked,  set  off  at  a  canter,  and  over 
rolled  the  fat  Lala,  heels  in  air.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  one  roar  of  laughter 
rent  the  air.  For  as  he  lay  there  on 
his  back,  kicking  like  a  turned  turtle, 
the  pugree  began  to  unwind  like  a 
ball  of  thread,  while  the  Lala  held 
on  like  grim  death  to  the  lower  por- 
tion. Not  until  the  last  fold  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  of  pink  mus- 
lin was  fluttering  across  the  parade 
ground,  did  he  realise  the  position, 
and  struggling  to  his  seat  pass  his 
hand  over  his  bald  head  with  a  de- 
precating smile. 

"  Go  out,  Raby,  and  pick  him  up," 
gasped  the  General  aching  with 
laughter.  "  You're  in  political  charge, 
aren't  you  ? " 

But  Philip  Marsden,  who  happened 
to  be  on  staff  duty  that  day,  was 
already  pouring  in  oil  and  wine  to 
the  Lalas  hurt  dignity  when  the 
young  civilian  came  up  with  nonchal- 
ant courtesy.  "  Skdhbdsh,  sahib  I "  he 
said,  "you  sat  him  splendidly,  and 
that  last  prop  would  have  undone  a 
Centaur." 

The  Lala  grinned  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  Philip  Marsden  turned  impatiently, 
saying  aside  :  "  Get  him  home,  do  ! 
He  looks  so  helpless  with  his  bald 
head ;  it  seems  a  shame  to  laugh." 

John  Raby  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"The  General  shall  lend  him  his 
carriage.  That  will  soothe  his  wounded 
vanity." 

So  the  Lala,  with  his  head  tied  up  in 
a  red  pockethand kerchief ,  went  home  in 
the  big  man's  barouche,  and  the  specta- 
tors of  his  discomfiture  laughed  again 
at  the  recollection  of  it. 

"You  ought  to  be  the  editor  of  a 
native  newspaper,  Marsden,"  remarked 
John  Raby.  "You  would  be  grand 
on  the  unsympathetic  Anglo-Indian. 
But  if  I'd  seen  the  Viceroy  himself 
being  unwound  like  a  reel  of  cotton  I 
must  have  chuckled." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  other  laugh- 
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ing  himself.  "  Yet  I  am  sure  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  unfortunate  in 
a  conquering  race.  We  English  always 
laugh  when  policy  should  make  us 
grave ;  that  is  why  we  don't  suc- 
ceed." 

"  Perhaps ;  for  myself  1  prefer  to 
grin.  As  some  one  says,  humour  is 
the  religion  of  to-day.  Those  who 
believe  in  eternity  have  time  for  tears. 
We  others, — why  we  cry  '  Vogue  la 
galere  1 ' " 

Lala  Shunker  Das,  however,  without 
any  abiding  belief  in  a  future  state, 
was  in  no  laughing  mood  as  he  lay 
under  Bam  Lai's  manipulations,  listen- 
ing captiously  to  his  items  of  bazaar 
rumour. 

"  And  they  say,  Lala-ji,  that  the 
Sirkar  thinks  of  transferring  Colonel 
Estuart  sahib." 

Shunker  Das  sat  up  suddenly  and 
scowled.  "Transfer  Estuart  sahib  I 
—why?" 

Ram  Lai  redoubled  his  exertions  on 
the  new  portion  of  the  Lala's  frame 
thus  brought  within  reach,  until  the 
latter,  uttering  dismal  groans,  sank 
back  to  his  former  position.  "  They 
say,"  he  continued  calmly,  "  that  the 
Sirkar  is  beginning  to  suspect." 

"  Fool !  idiot !  knave  ! "  growled  his 
master,  gasping  at  the  furious  on- 
slaught on  his  fat  stomach.  "  'Tis  all 
thy  bungling.  Have  I  not  bid  thee 
not  go  so  fast  ?  Times  have  changed 
since  the  Commissariat  sahibs  sat  in 
their  verandahs,  and  one  could  walk  a 
file  of  twenty  camels  round  and  round 
the  house  until  they  counted  the 
proper  number.  But  remember  !  'Tis 
thou  who  goest  to  the  wall,  not  I. 
That's  the  compact.  Shunker  finds 
the  money,  Bamu  runs  the  risk." 

"  Have  I  forgotten  it,  Lala-ji  1  "  re- 
plied the  other  with  some  spirit. 
"  Bamu  is  ready.  And  'tis  Shunker's 
part  to  look  after  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren when  I'm  in  jail ;  don't  forget 
that !  The  master  would  do  better  if 
he  were  bolder.  This  one  would  have 
made  much  in  that  fodder  contract, 

but  your  heart  was  as  water ;  it  always 

•    ii 

is. 


"And  if  Estuart  is  transferred; 
what  then?" 

"  If  the  branch  be  properly  limed, 
the  bird  sticks.  Is  it  limed  1  Such 
things  are  the  master's  work,  not 
mine." 

"  Ay  !  limed  right  enough  for  him. 
But  the  money,  Bamu,  the  money  ! 
It  will  take  months  to  lay  the  snare 
for  a  new  man,  and  the  war  will  be 
over."  The  Lala  positively  wept  at 
the  idea. 

Bam  Lai  looked  at  him  contemptu- 
ously. "  Get  what  is  to  be  got  from 
this  sahib,  at  any  rate ;  that's  my 
advice." 

The  very  next  day  Lala  Shunker 
Das  drove  down  to  the  Commissariat 
office,  intent  on  striking  a  grand 
blow. 

Things    had  been  going  on   better 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
large,  empty  house,  where  Belle,  thin- 
ner and  paler  as  the  days  of  intense 
heat  went  by,  did  the  honours  cheer- 
fully.    It  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
with   her   father.      Mrs.    Stuart   had 
prophesied  endless  evil,  beginning  ~^ith 
a  bad  reputation  for  herself  as  step- 
mother;  but  prudential   reasons  had 
given  their  weight  in  favour  of  the 
girl's  earnest  desire.     To  make  light 
of  the  heat,  and  avoid  flight  to  the 
hills,  was  a  great  recommendation  for 
a  civilian's  wife,  and  that,  Mrs.  Stuart 
had   decreed,  was  to  be  Belle's  fate. 
So  with  many  private  injunctions  to 
the  khansamah  not  to  allow  the  Miss 
sahib   to   interfere  too  much   in    the 
management,  the  good  lady  had,  as 
usual,  taken  herself  and  her  family 
to  Mussoorie.     Shortly  after  they  left 
Fate  played  a  trump  for  Belle  by  send- 
ing a  slight  attack  of  malarious  fever 
to  the  Colonel.     He  was  always  dread- 
f  ully*alarmed  about  himself,  and  a  hint 
from    the    doctor    about    the    conse- 
quences of   over-free   living,  reduced 
him  to  toast  and  water  for  a  week,  and 
kept  him  from  mess  for  three.     Belle 
was  in  a  heaven  of  delight ;  and  she 
was   just   enjoying    the  sight  of  her 
father    actually    drinking    afternoon 
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tea,  when  Budlu  came  in  to  say  the 
Lala-ji  wanted  to  see  the  Colonel. 

"Don't  go,  father,"  pleaded  Belle. 
' '  It's  only  that  horrid  fat  man  ;  tell 
him  to  come  again." 

John  Raby,  who  often  strolled 
across  about  tea-time,  looked  at 
Colonel  Stuart  and  smiled.  He  knew 
most  things  in  the  station]  among 
others  how  unpleasant  a  visitor 
Shunker  Das  might  be  to  his  host, 
and  not  being  ill-natured,  he  chimed 
in  with  the  girl  by  offering  to  see  the 
man  himself. 

The  Lala,  leaning  back  magnifi- 
cently in  his  barouche,  felt  a  sudden 
diminution  of  dignity  at  the  sight  of 
John  Raby.  "Bruises  all  right, 
Lala?"  asked  the  young  man  cheer- 
fully, and  Shunker's  dignity  sank 
lower  still.  "  They  ought  to  give  you 
that  Rai  Bdfiddur-shiip  for  the  way 
you  stuck  to  him ;  by  George,  they 
should !  We  don't  often  get  men  of 
your  stamp,  Lala,  with  estates  in  every 
district, — do  we  ?  So  you  want  to  see 
the  Colonel;  what  for?"  he  added 
suddenly  and  sternly. 

"  Huzoor  /"  bleated  the  fat  man. 
"I, — I  came  to  inquire  after  his 
honour's  health." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you  !  He  is  bet- 
ter ;  and  I  really  think  if  you  were  to 
come,  say  this  day  fortnight,  he  might 
be  able  to  see  you." 

Shunker  Das  hesitated,  fear  for  his 
money  making  him  brave.  "  There 
were  rumours,"  he  began,  "that 
my  good  patron  was  about  to  be 
transferred." 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter," 
thought  Baby,  amused.  "  My  dear 
Lala,"  he  said,  "it's  absolutely  un- 
true. Your  eighty  thousand  is  quite 
safe,  I  assure  you." 

14  Huzoor  1 " 

"Good-bye,  Lala-ji— this  day  fort- 
night," and  he  returned  to  his  cup  of 
tea  in  high  good-humour.  Then  he  sat 
and  played  ecarte  with  the  Colonel  for 
an  hour  while  Belle  worked  and 
watched  them  carelessly. 

"  That  makes  fifteen,"  remarked  the 
young  man  as  he  rose  to  go,  where- 


upon Colonel  Stuart  assented  cheer- 
fully, for  he  had  won  that  evening ;  and 
Belle  looked  up  with  a  smiling  fare- 
well, unconscious  and  content.  She 
lived  in  a  fool's  paradise,  hugging  the 
belief  that  her  presence  was  the  charm  ; 
as  though  Niagara  was  to  be  stemmed 
by  a  straw,  or  the  habit  of  years  by  a 
sentiment.  As  time  wore  on,  the  few 
remaining  ladies  fled  before  that  last 
awful  pause  ere  the  rains  break,  when 
a  deadly  weariness  settles  on  all  living 
things.  Belle,  feeling  shy  among  so 
many  men,  ceased  to  go  out  except  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  she  could  per- 
suade her  father  to  accompany  her. 
But,  though  he  still  adhered  to  his 
habit  of  dining  at  home,  he  was  moody 
and  out  of  sorts.  He,  too,  had  heard 
rumours  of  transfer,  and  that  meant 
the  possibility  of  disaster  not  to  be 
faced  with  composure.  Restless  and 
irritable,  he  began  to  relieve  the  great 
craving  which  took  possession  of  him 
by  all  sorts  of  stimulant  and  narcotic 
drugs.  And  one  day  came  an  almost 
illegible  note  from  him,  bidding  Belle 
not  wait  dinner  for  him.  She  felt 
instinctively  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  trouble ;  nor  was  she  wrong,, 
for  though  Colonel  Stuart  was  full  of 
excuses  the  next  evening,  he  never 
even  sent  a  note  the  day  after  that. 
So  Belle  ate  her  solitary  dinners  as 
best  she  might,  and  though  she  often 
lay  awake  till  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  brought  an  altercation  be- 
tween Budlu  and  her  father,  she  never 
sat  up  for  him,  or  made  any  effort  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  From  this 
time,  brutal  though  it  may  seem  to  say 
so,  poor  Belle's  presence  in  the  house, 
so  far  from  being  an  advantage,  became 
a  distinct  drawback.  But  for  it, 
Colonel  Stuart  would  have  yielded  to 
the  mad  craze  for  drink  which  gener- 
ally beset  him  at  this  time  of  the  year  ; 
and  after  a  shorter  or  longer  bout,  as 
the  case  might  be,  have  been  pulled  up 
short  by  illness.  Instead  of  this,,  he  tried 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  drugged 
himself  with  chloral  and  laudanum  tilL 
the  remedy  grew  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease  so   far  as  he  himself   was  con- 
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oerned.  It  served,  however,  to  hide  the 
real  facts  from  his  daughter ;  for  he 
met  her  timid  protests  by  complaints 
-of  ill-health,  assertions  that  he  knew 
what  was  best  for  him,  and  absolute 
refusal  to  call  in  a  doctor. 

She  grew  alarmed.  The  long,  silent 
days  spent  in  brooding  over  her  father's 
altered  demeanour  were  too  great  a 
strain  on  her  nerves,  and  she  began  to 
•exaggerate  the  position.  Her  thoughts 
turned  again  and  again  to  Dick  ;  if  he 
were  there  !  ah,  if  he  were  only  there ! 
No  one  who  has  not  had  in  extreme 
youth  to  bear  anxiety  alone,  can  fully 
understand  the  horror  of  silence  to 
the  young.  Belle  felt  she  must  speak, 
must  tell  some  one  of  her  trouble ;  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  her  silence  was  a 
sort  of  neglect,  and  that  some  one  must 
be  able  to  do  something  to  set  matters 
straight.  But  who?  She  hesitated 
and  shrank,  .till  one  day  her  father 
broke  down  and  began  to  cry  piteously 
in  the  middle  of  his  ordinary  abuse  of 
the  servants  at  lunch.  A  stiff  glass 
•of  whisky -and -water  restored  his 
Anger  effectually,  and  he  made  light  of 
the  incident ;  but  that  evening,  when 
Philip  Marsden  came  in  late  to  dress 
for  dinner  he  found  a  note  awaiting 
him  from  Belle. 

She,  having  received  no  answer,  had 
been  expecting  him  all  the  afternoon, 
and  as  time  passed  began  to  wonder 
•at  her  own  temerity  in  writing.  Dick, 
it  is  true,  had  bidden  tier  look  on 
Major  Marsden  as  one  willing  to  help 
if  needs  be ;  but  what  could  Dick 
know  1  She  went  out,  after  a  pretence 
of  dinner,  to  the  little  raised  platform 
in  the  garden  where  chairs  were  set 
every  evening  for  those  who  preferred 
it  to  the  house.  Belle  liked  it  far 
better ;  the  purple  arch  of  sky, 
spangled  with  stars  save  where  the 
growing  moon  outshone  them,  rested 
her  tired  eyes,  and  the  ceaseless  quiver 
of  the  cicala  prevented  her  from  think- 
ing by  its  insistence.  Suddenly  her 
half-doze  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
asking  for  the  Miss  sahib,  and  she 
stood  up  trembling  and  uncertain. 
Why   had    she    sent    for    him,    and 


what  should  she  say  now  that  he 
had  come? 

"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,  Miss 
Stuart,"  said  Major  Marsden,  form- 
ally, as  their  hands  met.  "  But  I  was 
out  all  day,  and  had  a  guest  to  enter- 
tain at  mess."  He  stopped,  dismayed 
at  her  appearance,  and  added  in  quite 
a  different  tone,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  ill." 

She  did  indeed  look  ghastly  pale  in 
the  moonlight,  her  eyes  full  of  appeal 
and  her  lips  quivering ;  yet  her  shy- 
ness had  gone  with  the  first  look  at 
his  face,  and  she  felt  glad  that  she  had 
sent  for  him.  "It  is  father/'  she 
began,  then  could  say  no  more  for  fear 
of  breaking  down. 

The  trivial  words  brought  back  the 
recollection  of  that  first  meeting  with 
her  months  before,  when  she  had  made 
the  same  reply  to  his  offer  of  help ; 
and  as  he  stood  waiting  for  her  to 
master  the  fast-rising  sobs,  a  remorse 
seized  him  with  the  thought  that 
surely  some  of  this  pain  might  have 
been  prevented  somehow,  by  some 
one. 

"  You  must  think  me  very  silly, "  she 
murmured  hastily. 

"I  think  you  are  overdone,"  he 
replied,  "and  I  don't  expect  you've 
had  any  dinner.     Now  have  you  ?  " 

A  smile  struggled  to  her  face.  "  I 
don't  think  I  had, — much." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  the  khansamah  to 
bring  you  something  now." 

The  full-blown  tragedy  of  life  seemed 
to  have  departed.  She  even  wondered 
at  her  own  tears  as  she  sipped  her 
soup,  and  told  him  of  her  troubles 
with  a  lightening  heart.  "  Budlu  says 
he  never  saw  father  like  this  before," 
was  the  climax,  and  even  that  did  not 
seem  a  hopeless  outlook. 

"  Could  he  not  take  leave  1 "  sug- 
gested Major  Marsden  at  once  ;  leave 
being  the  panacea  for  all  ills  in  India. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know.  1 
begged  him  to  go,  but  the  very  idea 
excites  him.  Would  it  harm  him  offi- 
cially %  Is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  ? " 

Dick's  words  of  warning   recurred 
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to  Major  Marsden  unpleasantly. 
"None  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied. 
*'  I  will  go  round  to  Seymours  to- 
morrow, and  get  him  to  bundle  you 
both  off  to  the  hills.  You  want 
change  as  much  as  your  father.  In 
a  month's  time  you  will  be  laughing  at 
all  these  fears." 

"  I  think  you  are  laughing  at  them 
now,'1  said  Belle  wistfully. 

"  Am  I  %  Well,  I  promise  not  to 
laugh  at  you  any  more,  Miss  Stuart." 
He  stood  up,  tall  and  straight,  to  say 
good-bye. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  a  rash  promise, 
Major  Marsden  1 " 

"I  don't  think  so.  Anyhow  I 
make  it,  and  I'm  very  glad  you  sent 
for  me.  Considering  how  little  you 
knew  of  me, — and  how  disagreeable 
that  little  had  been — it  was  kind." 

"  I  know  a  great  deal  of  you,"  she 
replied,  smiling  softly.  "  Dick  has  told 
me  a  lot, — about  the  brevet, — and 
the  intelligence- work — and  the  Afghan 
sepoy — " 

"  And  the  men  in  buckram  too,  I 
suppose?  I'm  afraid  Dick  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  Did  he  tell  you  how  the 
man  escaped  next  day,  and  I  got  a 

•  •  A    If 
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"  No !  "  cried  Bell  indignantly.  "  Did 
he  1 — Did  you,  I  mean  ? — what  a 
shame ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite 
right.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  some  day, 
if  I  may.  Meanwhile,  good-bye,  and 
don't  starve  \  it  really  doesn't  do  any 
good  ! " 

She  watched  him  jingle  down  the 
steps,  thinking  how  like  an  overgrown 
school-boy  he  looked  in  his  mess- 
jacket.  So  life  was  not  a  tragedy 
after  all,  but  a  serio-comedy  in  which 
only  the  monologues  were  depressing 
and  dull.  She  went  in  and  played 
the  piano  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Yet  nothing  had  really  changed,  and 
Fate  marched  on  relentlessly  as  before. 
We  make  our  own  feelings,  and  then 
sit  down  to  weep  or  smile  over  them. 

The  very  next  afternoon  Colonel 
Stuart  was  brooding  silently  over 
nothing  at  all  in  his  private  office- 


room,  passing  the  time,  as  it  were,  out 
of  mischief,  till  he  went  to  dine  with 
John  Baby.  For  the  latter,  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  kindness,  put 
the  drag  of  an  occasional  game  of 
eccurte  on  to  the  Colonel's  potations. 
Sitting  in  the  dusk  his  face  looked 
wan  and  haggard,  and,  despite  his 
profound  stillness,  every  nerve  was 
wearied  and  yet  awake  with  excite- 
ment ;  as  might  be  seen  from  his  un- 
restrained start  when  Shunker  Das 
came  into  the  room  unannounced  ;  for 
the  office-hours  being  over  the  ehupras- 
sie  had  departed. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ? "  he  cried 
sharply.  "I  saw  you  this  morning. 
Haven't  you  got  enough  for  one  day  ] 
Am  I  never  to  have  any  peace  1 " 

An  angry  tone  generally  reduced 
his  native  visitors  to  submission,  but 
the  Lala  was  evidently  in  no  mood  for 
silence.  He  had  taken  up  a  small 
contract  that  morning,  the  earnest- 
money  of  which  lay  for  the  time  in 
Colonel  Stuart's  safe.  Since  then  he 
had  heard  casually  that  a  long-ex- 
pected source  of  profit  over  which  he 
had  often  talked  with  the  Colonel, 
and  for  which  he  had  even  made 
preparations,  had  slipped  through  his 
fingers.  In  other  words,  that  all  the 
mule-transport  was  to  be  bought  by 
a  special  officer.  "  I've  come,  so/iib," 
he  blurted  out,  sitting  down  unasked, 
"  to  know  if  it  is  true  that  Marsden 
sahib  has  the  purchase  of  mules." 

"  And  if  he  has,  what  the  devil  is 
it  to  you,  or  to  me?"  The  man's 
arrogance  was  becoming  unbearable, 
and  Colonel  Stuart  was  a  great  stickler 
for  etiquette. 

"  Only  this ;  that  if  you  are  not 
going  to  deal  fairly  by  me,  you 
mustn't  count  on  my  silence;  that's 
all ! " 

"Go  and  tell  the  whole  bazaar  I 
owe  you  money,  you  black  scoundrel," 
cried  his  hearer,  annoyed  beyond 
endurance  by  the  man's  assumption  of 
equality.  "  I'll  pay  you  every  penny, 
if  I  sell  my  soul  for  it,  curse  you  !  " 

"Eighty  thousand  rupees  is  a  tall 
price,      sahib"     sneered     the     Lala. 
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"  And  how  about  the  contracts,  and 
the  commission,  and  the  general  part- 
nership 7     Am  I  to  tell  that  also  1 " 

The  Colonel  stared  at  him  in  blank 
surprise.  God  knows  in  his  queer 
conglomerate  of  morality  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  elementary  rock  of 
principle  might  be  found  ;  yet  to  a 
certain  extent  honour  remained  as  it 
were  in  pebbles,  worn  and  frayed  by 
contact  with  the  stream  of  life. 
"  General  partnership !  you  black 
devil,  what  do  you  mean  ¥  " 

"  Mean  !  "  echoed  the  Lala  shrilly. 
u  Why,  the  money  I've  lent  you,  paid 
you  for  each  contract ;  the  commission 
I've  given  your  clerks ;  the  grain  your 
horses  have  eaten  ;  the " 

The  Colonel's  right  hand  was  raised 
above  his  head  ;  the  first  coarse  rage 
of  his  face  had  settled  into  a  stern 
wrath  that  turned  it  white.  "  If  you 
stop  here  another  instant,  by  God  I'll 
kill  you ! " 

The  words  came  like  a  steel-thrust, 
and  the  Lala  without  a  word  turned  and 
fled  before  the  Berserk  rage  of  the 
Northman ;  it  is  always  terrible  to 
the  Oriental,  and  the  Lala  was  a 
heaven-sent  coward. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  Colonel  as  the 
wretched  creature  reached  the  door. 
He  obeyed  and  came  back  trembling. 
"Take  your  money  for  the  contract 
with  you ;  it's  cancelled.  I  won't 
have  it  in  the  house.  Take  it  back 
and  give  me  the  receipt  I  gave  you ; 
give  it  me,  I  say."  The  Colonel, 
fumbling  at  the  lock  of  the  safe, 
stuttered  and  shook  with  excite- 
ment. "Take  'em  back,"  he  con- 
tinued, flourishing  a  roll  of  notes. 
"  The  receipt  ! — quick  I  out  with 
it ! — the  receipt  for  the  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  I  gave  you  this 
morning !  " 


"  Huzoor  !  Huzoor  1 1  am  looking  for 
it ;  be  patient  one  moment !  "  The 
Lala  s  quivering  fingers  blundered 
among  the  papers  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Give  it  me,  or,  by  heaven,  Til 
break  every  bone  in  your  body!" 
His  hand  came  down  with  an  ominous 
thud  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  give  it,  saJiib, — I  have 
it, — here — no — ah  !  praise  to  the 
gods  !  "  He  shook  so  that  the  paper 
rustled  in  his  hand.  Colonel  Stuart 
seized  it,  and  tearing  it  to  bits,  flung 
the  pieces  in  the  waste  paper  basket 
at  his  feet.  "There  goes  your  last 
contract  from  me,  and  there's  the 
door,  and  there's  your  money  !  "  As 
he  flung  the  notes  in  the  man's  face 
they  went  fluttering  over  the  floor, 
and  he  laughed  foolishly  to  see  them 
gathered  up  in  trembling  haste. 

"  Gad  1 "  he  muttered  as  he  sank 
exhausted  into  a  chair,  u  there  isn't 
much  fear  of  Shunker  so  long  as  I've 
a  stick  in  my  hand.  Hullo !  what's 
that?  Something  rustled  under  the 
table.  Here,  Budlu  !  quick,  lights! 
It  may  be  a  snake !  Confound 
the  servants;  they're  never  to  be 
found ! " 

He  stopped  and  drew  his  hand  over 
his  forehead  two  or  three  times. 
Just  then  Budlu,  entering  with  the 
lamp,  stooped  to  pick  something  from 
the  floor.  It  was  a  note  for  a  thou- 
sand rupees,  crisp  and  crackling. 

Colonel  Stuart  looked  at  it  in  & 
dazed  sort  of  way,  then  burst  into  ft 
roar  of  laughter  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket-book.  "  My  fair  perquisite,  by 
Jove  !  and  it  will  come  in  useful  to- 
night at  ecarti.  Budlu,  give  me  the 
little  bottle.  I  must  steady  my 
nerves  a  bit  if  I'm  to  play  with 
Baby." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
the  President  of  a  great  meeting  of 
Civil  Engineers,  held,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  Newcastle,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  proba- 
bility of  its  duration.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  coal, 
from  which  our  wealth  is  in  great 
measure  drawn,  would  be  exhausted, 
and  that  if  no  substitute  for  it  were 
found  our  posterity  would  be  unable 
to  work  any  iron  which  might  be  left, 
and  that  then  the  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry which  depend  on,  and  are  fed 
by,  this  coal  and  iron,  would  be 
ruined.  He  showed  how  this  would 
affect  the  nation,  and  explained  that, 
while  no  doubt  many  lesser  manufac- 
tories would  still  exist,  the  country 
would  be  quite  unable  to  support  the 
very  large  population  she  would  then 
naturally  have,  so  that  the  people  would 
drift  away  to  other  less  worn-out  parts 
of  the  world.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
Great  Britain  as  she  would  be  then, 
with  a  population  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  millions  subsisting  chiefly  by 
agriculture;  quiet  and  peaceable,  not 
able  to  interfere  much  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  not  then  a  source  of  much 
jealousy  to  other  nations;  resting 
proudly  on  the  remembrance  of  her 
mighty  deeds  in  arms,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  her  commerce  and  her  splendid 
literature. 

If  such  a  thing  ever  does  come  to 
pass,  if  no  substitute  is  found  for  coal, 
(and  we  may  be  sure  that  most  deter- 
mined attempts  will  be  made  long  be- 
fore then  to  utilise  the  power  of  the 
tides,  and  to  extract  the  mysterious 
force  which  is  said  to  lurk  everywhere 
in  the  atmosphere)  if  men  are  driven 
away  from  our  shores  till  our  popula- 
tion stands  only  at  about  a  third  of 
what  it  is  now,  whoever  else  may  be 


the  sufferers,  the  sportsman  at  least 
will  gain.  Many  of  our  great  iron- 
fields  used,  in  the  memory  of  men 
who  have  not  yet  outgrown  middle 
age,  to  be  wild  desolate  places, 
misty  moorland  districts  where  par- 
tridges and  hares  bred  undisturbed. 
Some  will  go  back  to  their  primitive 
state  at  no  very  distant  period,  and 
we  can  see  now  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  what  the  scene  will 
be  :  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  slowly  grow- 
ing green ;  long  lines  of  ruined  houses, 
and  fallen  chimneys,  and  rusted  iron. 
An  old  pit  bank  often  gives  shelter  to 
a  covey  of  partridges,  and  no  doubt 
the  line  which  Henry  Kingsley  quotes 
as  being  one  cf  the  most  mournful 
and  pathetic  in  English  literature, 
"The  hare  shall  kindle  on  the  cold 
hearthstone/1  has  often  been  realised 
near  some  deserted  working  in  Cum- 
berland or  Lancashire. 

We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
future  of  Great  Britain  will  be  differ- 
ent from  this,  that,  as  old  ways  become 
used  up  and  impossible,  new  ways  will 
be  found,  and  that  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our 
own  with  the  world.  In  this  case  the 
population  will  grow  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  be  no  room  for 
6port.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
feed  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  to  feed 
them  to  a  larger  extent  than  we 
do  now,  from  this  country,  and  some 
system  of  agriculture  more  akin  to 
market-gardening  will  probably  hold 
rather  than  the  expensive  and  waste- 
ful one  now  in  vogue.  Such  a  system 
is  bad  for  a  sportsman ;  he  wants 
quiet  for  shooting,  and  a  free  range 
for  hunting,  and  there  will  be  neither 
here.  One  of  Leech's  illustrations  to 
Handley  Cross  depicts  Mr.  Jorrock's 
huntsman,  James  Pigg,  and  his 
horse  in  a  melon  frame,  into   which 
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they  have  jumped,  while  the  owner 
thereof,  the  market-gardener,  is  com- 
ing up  in  a  great  state  of  mind,  with 
a  spade  as*  a  weapon,  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  If  the  Quorn  had  a  long 
run  in  many  parts  of  France  or  Bel- 
gium some  of  the  horsemen  who  fol- 
lowed that  celebrated  pack  of  hounds 
would  probably  find  themselves  in 
similar  uncomfortable  quarters.  A 
naval  officer  once  told  the  writer  that 
pheasant-shooting  in  China  was  very 
fair,  and  would  be  really  good  if  there 
were  not  so  many  obstacles  about  to 
enjoying  it  comfortably.  He  said  that 
the  people  were  so  numerous  that  if 
you  let  a  gun  off  almost  anywhere  in 
China  you  were  pretty  sure  to  hit  a 
Chinaman.  They  seemed  easy  how- 
ever to  deal  with,  a  small  present  as 
damages  sending  them  away  in  a  con- 
tented state  of  mind ;  and  indeed  this 
naval  authority  did  say  that  they 
would  sometimes  try  to  get  in  the 
shooter's  way  on  purpose  to  get  these 
damages.  If  any  of  us  on  a  sporting 
expedition  were  to  shoot  a  market- 
gardener  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  the  matter, 
even  if  he  were  not  seriously  wounded. 
The  Humanitarian  and  the  Political 
Economist  are  both  enemies  of  field- 
sports;  but  the  former  has  a  very 
uphill  battle  to  fight,  and  in  a  country 
like  this,  whose  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  deeply  saturated  with  the 
love  of  sport  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  his  cry  for  amendment  must  be 
a  feeble  one.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
sneer  at  him  or  his  preaching.  To 
argue  that  sport  is  not  cruel  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  to  try  to 
prove  that  the  bullet  and  the  charge  of 
shot  do  not  cause  pain,  that  a  salmon 
likes  to  run  about  for  an  hour  with  a 
hook  in  his  mouth  preparatory  to 
being  gaffed,  that  an  average  fox 
really  enjoys  a  hard  run  (a  very 
crafty  old  customer  conceivably  might), 
is,  I  think,  to  attempt  too  much. 
All  this  opens  a  great  question,  far 
too  great  a  one  to  discuss  in  a  short 
paper  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself 
by  saying  that  if  sport  be  really  im- 


moral, its  continual  exercise  would 
have  a  baneful  influence  over  those 
who  indulge  in  it,  as  regards  their 
humanity.  The  great  and  small  land- 
owners of  the  kingdom,  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  men  of  business,  the 
farmers  and  huntsmen  and  keepers 
and  gillies  of  the  south  and  north,  are 
not  the  bloodthirsty  gang  which 
frequent  exercise  in  their  respective 
vocations  would  long  ago  have  made 
them  if  those  vocations  were  reallv 
inhumane. 

From  time  to  time  paragraphs  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers, — little  para- 
graphs as  a  rule,  hidden  away  in 
corners  as  if  they  were  not  very  im- 
portant,— which  show  that  evil  days 
are  at  hand  for  sportsmen  in  these 
islands.  Wire  fencing  and  large  fields 
are  to  stop  hunting ;  deer-forests  have 
long  been  threatened ;  meetings  of 
farmers  have  been  lately  held  in  the 
north,  where  driving  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent,  to  protest  against  such 
a  way  of  capturing  grouse ;  while  in 
the  south  their  brethren  have  begun 
to  remonstrate  against  the  harm 
caused  by  walking  across,  instead  of 
down,  the  turnip-drills. 

Let  us  take  a  high  ground  farmer, 
up  in  Morayshire,  say.     He  has  foxes 
to  bother  him,  but  no  hounds,  and  he 
knows  pretty  well  how  to  keep  the 
first    in    order.     How  often  have  I 
heard  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
laugh  at  the   idea   of  grouse-driving 
doing  any  harm  to  such  a  one :  "  Harm  I 
nonsense!  how  can  it?"     Before  the 
drivers  reach  the   butts    some  sheep 
often  come  up ;  and,  if  the  work  is 
being  done  on  a  large  scale,  so  soon  as 
the  one  line  of  men  stop,  another  line 
on  the   other  side  of  the  boxes  will 
start,  and  this  line  will  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  or  so  perhaps  meet 
these  same  sheep,  and  fetch  them  up 
before  them,  supposing  the  animals  do 
not   escape  at  one   or  other  of  the 
flanks.      This  may  be  repeated  over 
and    over    again,    and   the    "  woolly 
people,"  who  ought  on  that  particular 
day  to  be  resting  and  feeding  in  some 
sheltered  spot  away  from  the  wind, 
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are  driven  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other till  at  nightfall  they  are  deposited 
in  the  very  last  part  of  the  moor 
where,  if  coarse  weather  or  snow 
is  at  hand,  they  ought  to  be.  On 
some  good  driving-moors  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  the  exercise  is  bad  for 
sheep.  When  times  were  very  good 
farmers  never  thought  about  such 
things :  when  times  were  only  pretty 
good  they  began  to  think  about  them  ; 
and  now,  when  times  are  very  bad, 
they  have  begun  to  talk  about  them. 
They  are  a  race  slow  to  move ;  what 
they  will  do  next  no  man  knows. 

In  1872  wool  was  selling  at  2*.  Id. 
a  pound;  in  1890  that  same  class  of 
wool  was  being  disposed  of  for  Is.  Qd. 
a  pound.  Rents  are  down  no  doubt, 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  this.  I 
can  quite  fancy  a  hill-farmer, — after 
taking  a  long  comprehensive  look  at 
his  wool-chart,  wherein  the  rise  and 
fall  of  that  commodity  is  depicted  for 
the  last  thirty  years — jumping  up, 
and  taking  his  stick,  and  going  out  to 
make  himself  exceedingly  unpleasant 
to  the  men  who  are  driving  their 
grouse,  and  his  sheep,  about  the  hill. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  many  farmers 
are  possessed  of  such  a  dispiriting 
ornament  to  their  sitting-rooms  as  a 
chart  of  this  kind. 

Covert-shooting,  as  I  understand  the 
word  in  the  operation,  is  not  a  very  old 
institution  in  these  islands,  and  the  bags 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  even  much  later  on  in  it,  were  very 
small  when  compared'  with  those  which 
are  made  now.  But  battue-shooting 
(as  the  uninitiated  sometimes  still  call 
it)  has,  one  might  have  thought,  been 
established  among  us  sufficiently  long 
for  its  object  to  be  understood ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  worthy  people  who 
read  debates  in  Parliament,  and  know 
where  Mashonaland  is,  and  who  is  the 
present  head  of  affairs  in  Brazil,  who 
are  still  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  which  is  in  daily  opera- 
tion during  the  autumn  all  over  the 
country.  You  give  some  pheasants  to 
a  friend ;  they  are  gratefully  acknow- 


ledged, and  you  are  tempted  to  tell 
him  the  details  of  a  bag  of  which  they 
formed  a  part.  "We  got  so  many — "" 
score  or  hundreds — "of  pheasants." 
"  Oh,  what  a  number  1  Were  they 
tame  pheasants  V  is  pretty  sure  to  be- 
the  answer.  And  when  you  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
reared  by  hand,  you  can  see  at  once- 
that  you  have  fallen  somewhat  in  the 
opinion  of  the  questioner,  and  that, 
while  he  would  have  given  you  credit 
for  being  a  sportsman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  if  you  had  killed  your- 
share  of  a  small  bag  he  is  unable  to 
praise  you  now.  "  Ah ! "  shaking  his 
head  a  little,  "  that  is  not  such  good 
sport,  is  it,  as  the  other  way  1 " — the 
other  way  meaning  the  early  break- 
fast, and  the  spanield,  and  the  heavy 
dew  on  the  grass  as  you  tramped  downi 
the  hedgerows.  Painters  like  Morland 
and  his  imitators  have  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for  in  this  respect.  They  were 
fond  of  drawing  a  spreading  oak  in 
full  October  verdure,  two  or  three 
well-fed,  high-gaitered,  high-hatted 
men  lying  beneath  it,  the  frugal  lunch, 
peeping  out  of  a  basket,  and  the 
equally  frugal  bag  displayed  in  a  row, 
two  hares,  three  partridges,  four 
pheasants,  and  perhaps  a  mallard 
drake,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
bonny  colouring  on  his  neck.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  sneer  at  such  a  picture ; 
the  engraving,  valuable  if  it  is  in  good' 
order,  gives  a  lifelike  picturesque  re- 
presentation of  a  peaceful  scene,  which 
was  commoner  sixty  years  ago  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  probably  called  The 
First  of  October  or  The  Sportsman's 
Midday  Halt ;  bhe  companion  picture 
will  show  the  party  at  work  beating 
the  thick  hedgerows  with  spaniels. 

When  the  recipient  of  your  little  pre^ 
sent  shakes  his  head  you  know  that  that 
old  engraving  is  before  his  mental  eye. 
It  is  a  waste  of  breath  then  to  argue 
with  him,  to  try  to  explain  that  though 
pheasant-shooting  is  carried  on  now  in 
a  very  different  manner,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  as  a  matter  of  fact,  butch- 
ery, or  anything  but  a  means  by 
which  the  birds  are  made  to  give  more 
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difficult  and  "  sporting  "  shots.    If  you 
go  into  details,  and  tell  your  companion 
that  a  hand-reared  pheasant,  sweeping 
home   thirty   yards    over  your  head, 
perhaps  before  a  good  breeze,  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  hit,  is   harder  indeed 
than  a  wild  one  would  be  in  similar 
circumstances  in  that  he  is  as  a  rule 
stronger,  and  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  knock  over  than  the  bird  put  up 
before  you  in  the  copse  wood  by  the 
old  fashioned  spaniel, — he  will  be  by 
no    means      convinced,     though     he 
may  be  too   polite  to  contradict  you, 
especially  since  he  has  become  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact,  as  it  were,  by  ac- 
cepting a  portion  of  the  spoil.     How 
can  he  think  otherwise  indeed  1     Has 
he  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  those 
tame  pheasants  running  about  the  field 
in  August  and  September,  and  coming 
in  a  crowd  to  be  fed?     "That  young 
cock   there,  he  will  hardly   take  the 
trouble   to  get  out  of  our  way,  only 
crouches   down   a   little  on  the  bare 
ground ;  why,  I  could  kill  him  with  my 
stick  ! "  Yes,  now.     But  our  doubting 
companion   would  not  recognise  that 
brilliant  longtail  on  the  morning  when 
he  left  the  outlying  cover  to  take  his 
last  flight  towards  home.     He  lay  in 
the  wood  right  enough  ;  it  would  not 
have  been  a  difficult  buisness  to  make 
sure    of  him   when    he  rose   with  a 
mighty  splutter  out   of  his   couch  of 
brambles  ;  but  though  there  are  guns 
behind   him,  they  are  only  shooting 
ground  game,  or  birds  that  go  back, 
and  nothing  flying  forwards  is  inter- 
fered with.    There  is  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion in  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport's  book 
Sport    of   how    such    a    pheasant    is 
dealt   with,  and    I   shall    not   follow 
him  to  his  death,  merely  adding  that 
he  will  have  given  more  sport  when  he 
dies  far  up  in  the  air,  shot  through  the 
head  and  neck,  leaving  just  a  puff  of 
feather  above  him  as  he   falls,    than 
twenty  low-flying,  hunted-up,  plastered 
pheasants. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  people 
who  have  no  taste  for  shooting,  and 
have  never  owned  a  gun,  should  be 
ignorant  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 


should  be  managed,  when  we  find  that 
some  of  those  who  write  about  it,  and 
who  therefore  should  at  any  rate 
understand  the  rudiments  of  it,  are 
themselves  ignorant,  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
an  account  in  a  London  paper  of 
partridge-driving  in  France.  The 
writer  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  the  old  chateau  and  its  surroundings, 
and  he  only  betrayed  himself  to  be  an 
ignoramus  quite  at  the  end  of  his 
article,  when  he  had  got  his  men 
placed:  "And  now  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  rifles  began  to  be  heard."  We 
have  long  ago  recognised  the  fact  that 
a  Frenchman  is  not  necessarily  a  being 
to  whom  Providence  has  denied  all 
knowledge  and  skill  of  what  pertains 
to  the  field;  but  if  he  has  taken  to 
slaying  driven  partridges  with  a  bullet 
it  is  time  we  made  a  friendly  invasion 
of  his  territory  in  order  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  A  year  or  two  since 
another  writer,  while  dilating  on  the 
pleasures  of  shooting  black-game,  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  the  black-cock 
paired  like  the  grouse.  There  is  of 
course  nothing  wrong  in  being  ignorant 
of  the  habits  even  of  black-game ;  but 
a  man  who  writes  a  long  article  about 
them  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow 
creatures  ought  to  *have  known  that 
not  even  a  Mormon  or  a  stag  is  more 
polygamous  than  the  fine  old  bird 
whose  coming  of  age  is  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  August. 

As  in  covert-shooting  so  in  many 
other  branches  of  sport  a  false  idea 
has  been  set  on  foot,  often  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  and  has  never  been 
properly  caught  up  again.  Deer-stalk- 
ing has  particularly  suffered  in  this 
way ;  it  took  long  years  to  drive  out 
of  some  folks'  heads  that  a  forest  was 
not  a  wood,  perhaps  had  no  trees  in 
it.  But  that  red  deer  wander  over  a 
fertile  country,  where  good  crops  could 
be  raised,  is  still  an  article  of  faith 
with  many  people.  The  outcry  which 
was  raised  about  the  wickedness  of 
forests  a  few  years  ago  was  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  the  doings  of  one 
man,  who,  more  perhaps  for  the  sake 
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of  notoriety  than  the  love  of  sport, 
spent  about  £20,000  a  year  in  rents 
in  order  to  kill  some  two  hundred 
stags.  His  work  was  not  done  by 
stalking  but  by  driving,  quite  a 
different  matter.  It  was  a  wasteful, 
extravagant  business,  and  yet  some- 
thing might  be  said  even  for  it. 
Driving  on  such  a  scale  as  practised  in 
Glenstrathfarrar  and  the  adjoining 
forests  required  a  vast  amount  of 
forethought,  and  patience,  and  skilful 
arrangement,  all  of  which,  as  the  story 
books  say,  might  have  done  great 
things  if  they  had  been  directed  to 
more  worthy  ends.  To  send  out  a 
hundred  men,  to  cover  very  many 
miles  of  wild  hill,  and  to  bring  the 
shyest  and  most  suspicious  of  all 
creatures  to  a  given  place  at  a  given 
time  was  no  easy  task.  These  move- 
ments depended  entirely  upon  the  wind ; 
with  some  winds  it  was  no  use  going 
out  at  all,  and  when  the  hour  of 
manoeuvring  was  just  about  to  be 
rewarded  by  fruition,  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  some  change  in  it  to  render 
all  the  labour  useless.  Then  there 
came  up  the  wretched  question  of  the 
pet  lamb,  and  one  dreary  trial  at  law 
after  another  as  to  this  lamb,  and  to 
trespass  here  and  bridges  there,  till 
the  public  got  weary  of  the  name  of 
the  millionaire,  and  heartily  wished 
him  back  in  his  own  country.  He 
smirched  the  fair  fame  of  stalking,  and 
part  of  the  public  now  tar  all  men 
who  shoot  deer  as  if  they  were  as  this 
American. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  features  about 
fox-hunting  that  it  causes  the  smallest 
amount  of  suffering  to  the  pursued.  One 
small  red  animal,  half  of  him  tail,  will 
give  a  long  happy  day  to  perhaps  a 
good  many  people,  horse  and  foot  (may 
we  not  add  to  horses  and  dogs  into  the 
bargain  %)  and  at  night  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  his  exertions  and  ready 
to  take  the  field  again  some  other 
time. 

What  would  become  of  many  people 
in  these  islands  if  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing were  to  be  done  away  with  %  The 
love  of  running  after  something  is  so 
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strongly  implanted  in  the  nature  of  the 
average  Briton  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  first  branch  of  sport 
can   ever  become  quite  extinct;  the 
love  of  life  itself  would  almost  die  out 
in  many  men  if  a  law  were  ever  to  be 
passed  that  after  some  particular  date 
near  at  hand  fox-hunting  was  to  come 
to  an  end,  not  for  a  few  months  only, 
but  for  ever.      And  yet  twenty  years 
ago  who  would  have  been  able  to  pre- 
dict that  a  nail  was  to  be  so  soon  ham- 
mered into  its  coffin,  and  that  not  only 
wire,  but  barbed  wire  would  be  used 
for  fencing  purposes  in  some  of  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  finest  riding-coun- 
tries of    England?      This   matter  of 
wire     fencing,      and      the     kindred 
difficulty    of    dealing    with  immense 
fields    of    horsemen,     are     so     often 
thrashed  out  in   the  papers  devoted 
to  field-sports  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  them  here.      Masters  of 
hounds  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  tak- 
ing up  wire  before  the  hunting-season 
begins,  and  to  put  it  down  again  in 
the  spring.     The  difficulties  caused  by 
large  fields  will  have  somehow  to  be 
overcome,  either  by  ceasing  to  advertise 
meets,  or  by  making  it  understood  (how, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say) 
that  those  who  come  out  will  have  to 
pay   for  their  sport,  an   idea  which, 
while  it  is  commonly  acted  upon  by 
residents,     is    often    overlooked     by 
visitors. 

Field-sports  in  the  British  Islands 
are  for  the  most  part  artificial,  but 
hunting  is  entirely  so.  If  it  was  not 
for  the  tender  care  which,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  is  taken  of  the  fox  he 
would  soon  become  as  extinct  as 
the  wolf.  Coverts  are  planted  for  him 
on  dry  sunny  hillsides ;  his  breed  is 
improved  by  judicious  crossing  with 
strangers  from  the  north ;  and,  in  a 
good  hunting-country,  keepers  are 
supposed  at  any  rate  to  look  after  his 
comfort  and  to  consider  him  almost  as 
much  belonging  to  their  -family  as  do 
their  pheasants.  In  a  district  which 
is  suitable  in  every  way  for  game  but 
which  is  not  preserved,  it  is  always 
exceedingly  scarce. 

b  u 
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There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  years 
go  on,  all  sports  will  have  a  tendency 
to  become  more  artificial.  Hunting 
exists  entirely  on  sufferance,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  think  that  it  has  existed 
so  long  on  such  terms,  and  is  still  in 
so  comparatively  healthy  a  state.  It 
will  probably  exist  for  a  long  time  yet, 
but  ever  growing  a  little  more  circum- 
scribed in  its  range,  and  more  depend- 
ent on  retaining  the  goodwill  of 
farmers  by  a  greater  consideration  for 
their  pockets  and  their  feelings.  A 
general  interference  with,  and  stoppage 
of,  hunting  and  shooting,  would  have 
a  certain  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  large  number  of 
men  who  now  live  on  their  properties 
would  then  cease  to  do  so;  many 
country  houses,  great  and  small,  would 
be  closed.  If  an  association  of  farmers 
was  to  forbid  hunting  in  Leicester- 
shire (and  it  would  not  by  any  means 
take  a  universal  combination  to  do 
this)  a  good  many  squires  would  desert 
the  famous  shire,  and  few  strangers 
would  arrive  to  spend  their  money  in 
it.  If  all  deer-forests  were  handed 
over  to  crofters  to  keep  their  sheep  in 
(I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  from  what 
source  the  crofters  would  get  the 
capital  to  buy  the  sheep)  the  present 
steady  flow  of  gold  into  many  a  High- 
land strath  would  be  at  once  dried 
up.  Few  realise  how  very  large  is 
the  direct  and  indirect  expenditure  in 
connection  with  field-sports. 

There  is  a  class  (not  a  large  one 
yet,  though  it  is  an  increasing  one) 
which  would,  if  it  could,  give  all  game 
to  farmers  as  an  inalienable  right,  divide 
all  forests  among  the  small  tenants  liv- 
ing round  about  them,  make  all  fishing 
free,  and  (though  their  voice  is  feebler 
and  less  certain  here)  discourage  hunt- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  partly  on 
humane,  and  partly  on  utilitarian 
grounds.  Some  advocate  these  sweep- 
ing changes  from  motives  which  we 
can  all  respect,  however  much  we  may 
dissent  from  them,  and  others  because 
it  is  just  now  fashionable  to  throw  a 
stone  or  a  little  mud  at  a  landlord. 


Both  are  often  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  pursuits  they  run  down,  and  of  the 
effect  which  would  ensue  if  their 
power  to  do  mischief  were  equal  to 
their  will.  If  we  are  to  believe  half 
of  what  these  latter  worthies  tell  us, 
the  average  country  gentleman  is  a 
being  for  whose  rapid  extinction  from 
off  the  earth  we  ought  to  put  up 
weekly  public  prayers.  A  foreigner, 
visiting  us  for  the  first  time  with  a 
"  clean  mind,"  and  hearing  only  this 
side  of  the  case,  might  be  excused  for 
setting  him  down  as  a  harsh,  intolerant, 
selfish  tyrant ;  generally  quite  incapa- 
ble, but  when  gifted  with  some  small 
amount  of  brains,  invariably  using 
them  to  bully  and  defeat  his  worthier 
but  weaker  brethren  in  all  county  and 
parochial  matters  in  which  they  might 
come  together.  These  are  of  course 
the  views  of  extreme  folks;  the 
majority  of  people  are  probably  agreed 
that,  though  no  doubt  landlords  are 
no  more  free  from  faults  than  other 
people,  yet  that  on  the  whole  the 
relations  which  exist  between  them 
and  their  tenants  and  servants  have 
been,  and  still  are,  in  the  main  kindly 
and  sympathetic. 

If  shooting  becomes  impossible 
owing  to  farmers  having  the  right  to 
all  game  on  their  lands,  a  large  number 
of  people,  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  particular  branch  of 
sport,  would  suffer  directly.  There 
would  be  no  object  in  paying  keepers, 
and  the  money,  often  a  large  sum, 
spent  in  beaters  would  be  saved; 
those  who  had  to  do  with  dogs  would 
suffer ;  a  kennel  of  ten  dogs  is  not  a 
very  large  one,  but  the  local  dealer 
who  supplied  it  with  food  would  pass 
some  £50  a  year  through  his  hands. 
Gunmakers,  and  the  numerous  manu- 
facturers of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  connected  with  shooting,  would 
come  upon  evil  days ;  many  would  no 
doubt  be  ruined.  But  such  direct 
losses  would  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  indirect  ones.  Men  fond  of  a 
country  life  would  no  longer  care  to 
live  on  their  properties,  and  many  of 
those  who  could  afford  it,  would  drift 
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away  abroad  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  spend  there  the  money  which 
used  to  be  spent  at  home.  Even  in 
these  days,  when  co-operative  stores 
are  with  us  everywhere,  the  closing 
of  a  country  house  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  to  a  neighbourhood.  A 
man  with  only  a  thousand  or  two  a 
year  spends  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it  between  his  home  and  the  nearest 
market-town,  while  the  closing  of  a 
great  establishment  may  sometimes 
mean  almost  ruin  to  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  invested  in  hunting,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  with  any  detail ; 
the  capital  floating  about  in  hounds 
and  horses,  and  in  looking  after  them 
and  their  attendants,  in  one  way  and 
another  is  enormous.  So  too  in  a 
deer-forest ;  the  enemies  of  such  places 
tell  you  that  the  people  in  the  north 
benefit  little  by  them,  that  the  big 
rent  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  land- 
lord, to  be  spent  often  far  away.  A 
deer-forest  means  a  good  round  annual 
sum  to  the  nearest  posting-master  and 
to  his  servants ;  it  means  the  partial 
or  permanent  employment  of  a  good 
many  gillies  and  stalkers.  You  never 
find  the  Land-leaguer  saying  anything 
about  what  is  spent  on  improving  the 
road  to  it,  in  bridging  streams,  in 
fencing,  in  bringing  the  telegraph 
nearer  to  it,  in  making  paths  through 
it.  It  would  not  be  a  very  large  forest 
which  wanted  thirty  miles  of  paths ; 
but  the  sixpence  a  yard  which  such 
may  cost  will  keep  a  good  many 
crofters  going  while  making  them, 
while  nothing  gets  sooner  out  of  order, 
and  wants  renewing  so  soon,  as  a  deer- 
path. 

In  these  days,  especially  in  these 
later  days,  when  the  fight  to  pay  a 
rent  and  make  a  living  is  so  hard  and 
difficult,  the  farmer  would  not  allow 
any  mere  question  of  sentiment  to 
stand  in  his  way.  If  he  believed  that, 
with  fox-hunting  abolished,  and  all 
game  in  his  own  hands  (which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  mean  its  ex- 
tinction),   with   his    landlord   a  cold, 


powerless  personality,  and  a  land-court 
settling  from  time  to  time  what  the 
rent  should  be,  he  would  so  be  a  more 
prosperous  man,  no  mere  remembrance 
of  the  old  kindly  relationships  would 
prevent  him  from  acquiescing  in,  and 
urging  on,  the  change.  We  suspect 
that  he  is,  as  a  rule,  far  too  shrewd  to 
desire  such  a  revolution ;  and  though 
many  have  a  not  unnatural  feeling 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  call 
their  own  any  wild  creatures  which 
they  may  feed,  the  majority  are  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  a  resident 
landlord  gives  them. 

I*  must  not  be  tempted  to  stray 
further  into  the  relationships  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  any  one 
who  wishes  to  consider  the  game 
question  exhaustively  will  of  course 
have  to  do  so.  It  is  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  present  hard  times. 
In  the  more  golden  days  when  wheat 
sold  at  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  and 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  price  for 
sheep  and  cattle  went  into  the  farmer's 
pocket,  we  heard  little  about  the  harm 
done  by  field-sports.  Now  that  the 
landlord,  big  or  little,  is,  if  his  income 
all  comes  from  land,  an  all  but  ruined 
man,  while  his  farmers  sit  in  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  boat,  we  are 
hearing  and  shall  hear  much  more. 
The  farmer  has  now  many  counsellors ; 
some  really  understanding  his  com- 
plicated position,  and  others  (the 
loudest  and  foulest-mouthed  ones  these) 
sadly  ignorant  of  all  but  its  most 
superficial  aspect,  but  bent  on  using 
him  as  a  lever  against  a  class  or  a 
policy  which  they  dislike.1 

We  think  the  shooting  sportsman 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  fall 
upon  very  evil  days.  Men  who  are 
rich  enough  to  farm  the  land  they 
shoot  over  may  do  well  enough  yet 
awhile ;  the  cry  that  even  they  should 

1  The  Deer-Forest  Commission  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  consists  of 
eight  members.  Four  of  these  have  never  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  the  question  ;  while  the 
others  have  for  years,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  calling 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  system  into  whose 
workings  they  have  now  to  investigate. 
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work   their   properties,   not    as   they 
would  like,  but  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind,  is  yet  a  feeble  one.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  farmers 
in   many  parts   of    the   country  that 
they  who  feed  the  birds  and  animals 
should  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  own 
them,  if  they  can   get  hold  of  them ; 
and  if  such  an  idea  is  thought  to  be 
far-fetched,  I  would  ask  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  dreamed  of  such 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  land- 
lords   as    the    Ground    Game    Act? 
Shooting  will  become  daily  more  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  existing  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
It  does  of  course  depend  on  that  to  a 
great  extent  now ;  but  what  I  mean 
is  that  when  land  is  let  the  game  will 
go*  with  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
if  the  landlord  wishes  to  shoot  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  right,  to  become 
in  fact  his  farmer's  tenant.     It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  landlords  will 
not  let   their  land  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  if  matters  go  on  much  longer 
as  they  are  doing  at  present  landlords 
will  soon  be  too  poor  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter.     The  writer  has  often 
heard  his  father   speak  of   the  days 
when  he  used  to  start  from  his  home 
in  Cumberland,  and  shoot  right  away 
for  ten  miles  almost  in  any  direction 
he  liked,  every  farmer  glad  to  see  him, 
and  to  tell   him  where  there  was  a 
covey  of  partridges  or  a  hare.     His 
father's  son  would  meet  with  scant 
welcome  on  such  a  walk  to-day.     We 
have    ourselves  in  great  measure   to 
blame  for  the  coming  change  ;  we  have 
been  too  greedy,  too  anxious  to  make 
a  show,  to  excel  our  neighbours.     A 
decent  farmer  never  minded  seeing  a 
good  sprinkling  of  hares  on  his  ground, 
especially  if  there  was  a  coursing-meet- 
ing held  on  it  at  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
but  he  did  object  to  the  great  droves 
there  used  to  be  in  many  parts,  feed- 
ing on  seeds  and  young  corn ;  if  he 
hunted    them  about   with   a   dog  he 
would  very  likely  hear  of  it.     And  so 
with   pheasants, — where   those    birds 
are  turned  out  in  many  hundreds  they 
do  harm. 


The  time  will  surely  come,  sooner 
perhaps  than  later,  when  a  man  keen 
for  really  good  sport  will  have  to  turn 
his  face  from  home.  Where  then  will 
he  go  %  Even  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
world  game  is  decreasing.  A  railway 
runs  now  up  the  valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan where,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Earl  and  the  Doctor  wandered  for 
months  without  setting  eyes  on  a  human 
being.  The  buffalo  is  gone  from 
America  ;  no  game  laws  could  restore 
him  now;  the  millions  which  from 
time  immemorial  wandered  over  the 
great  plains  have  disappeared,  slaugh- 
tered in  whole  droves,  not  for  sport  or 
meat,  but  for  their  skins.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  his  Hunting  Trips  of  a 
Kwncheman,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  last  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  buffalo.  "  Less  than  a  score  of 
years  ago,"  he  says,  writing  in  1886, 
"the  great  herds  containing  many 
millions  of  individuals  ranged  over  an 
expanse  of  country  that  stretched  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  near  Mexico 
to  far  into  British  Columbia.  .  .  . 
The  bulk  of  the  slaughter  was  done  in 
the  dozen  years  from  '72  to  '83; 
never  before  in  all  history  were  so 
many  wild  animals  of  one  species  slain 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  ...  A 
rancheman  who  had  made  a  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  across  Montana 
told  me,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
that  'during  the  whole  distance  he 
was  never  out  of  sight  of  a  dead 
buffalo,  and  never  in  sight  of  a  living 


one. 


>  >i 


It  is  sad  to  read  the  accounts  which 
travellers  have  to  give  of  the  game  of 
the  world,  and  then  to  compare  their 
statements  with  those  made  fifty  years 
ago  or  even  much  later.  Moffat, 
Livingstone,  Gordon  dimming,  Selous, 
— they  have  all  the  same  tale  to  tell  of 
Africa,  of  elephants  and  buffaloes  and 
lions  driven  further  and  further  north. 
So  long  as  the  pitfall  and  the  assegai 
were  the  only  weapons  with  which 
these  animals  could  be  attacked,  little 
impression  could  be  made  on  them. 
Gordon  Cumming  describes  bow  in 
his  day  in  Lower  Albany,  "  The  foot- 
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paths  formed  through  successive  ages 
by  the  feet  of  the  mighty  animals  were 
still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  forest- 
clad  hills,  and  the  larger  bones  and 
skulls  of  many  are  at  this  moment 
bleaching  in  some  of  the  forest  kloofs 
and  ravines  near  the  sea."  For  the 
best  part  of  a  century  a  man  might  as 
reasonably  expect  to  come  across  a 
megatherium  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  an  elephant,  and  many  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  would  he 
have  to  go  before  he  had  a  chance  of 
shooting  one.  And  as  with  the  ele- 
phant so  with  the  rhinoceros.  "In 
the  dry  season/'  say*  Mr.  Selous,  the 
great  African  hunter,  "the  isolated 
water-holes  represent  all  the  water  to 
be  found  over  an  enormous  district, 
and  therefore  all  the  rhinoceroses  that 
in  happier  times  were  distributed  over 
many  square  miles  of  country  were  in 
drought  dependent  on  perhaps  a  single 
pool."  Here  they  were  met  and  killed, 
and  he  adds,  "  they  must  be  almost 
extinct  in  the  western  half  of  South 
Africa."  Elephants  may  not  be  shot  in 
India  now,  except  by  the  leave  of  the 
Government.  Tigers  are  not  exactly 
preserved  there,  but  the  headman  of 
many  a  district  would  feel  much 
aggrieved  if  strangers  were  to  come 
down  upon  his  jungles  and  harry  his 
stock  without  his  leave. 

If  the  destruction  of  big  game  is  to 
take  place  on  anything  like  the  same 
scale  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
its  practical  disappearance  from  the 
world  would  only  be  a  question  of  a 
very  short  time.  But  fortunately 
there  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
remain  some  districts  remote  from 
railways  where  the  trader  will  not 
find  it  wortfi  his  while  to  go.  In  east 
central  Africa,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  "  Gorilla  country  "  there  is 
not  much  large  game ;  but  in  the  west 
central  part  there  will,  according  to 
the  authorities,  for  a  long  time  yet 


remain  districts  where  the  elephant,  the 
bison,  and  the  lion  will  be  found.  And 
it  will  be  many  years  before  Thibet, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Ameri6a, 
and  the  vast  desolate  regions  of  Asiatic 
Russia  are  thoroughly  explored. 

But  the  game  of  the  world  is  de- 
creasing, and  as  new  lands  are  opened  to 
civilisation  so  it  will  get  less  and  less ; 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  there  will 
be  no  room  for  the  sportsman;    his 
requirements  will  grow  more  modest 
as  time  advances,  but  they  will  not 
be  satisfied.     The   last   British   wolf 
was  killed  in   Sutherlandshire  about 
the  year  1700  by  a  man  called  Poison. 
Who  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  slayer  of  the  last  British  rabbit  t 
What  a   pathetic    picture  might    be 
drawn    of    the    last   cock   pheasant ! 
Perhaps  some  Macaulay   of    the   far 
distant  future  may  astonish  his  readers 
by  his  account  of  what  went  on  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  relating  how, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  popula- 
tion, men  used  to  shoot  partridges  and 
pheasants  by  the  thousand  on  ground 
then,  and  for  generations  past,  the  sites 
of   immense  towns ;    by  telling    how 
the   great   garden    of   England,    then 
mapped  out  into  small  tenements,  each 
laboriously    and   minutely    cultivated 
with  no  waste  of  wood  or  hedgerow, 
used   in   those  far-away  years  to    be 
furiously  ridden  over  by  hundreds  of 
horsemen,  in  pursuit   of    an   animal 
long  since  extinct  in   the  land  and 
only  known  to  the  curious  in  old  books 
of  Natural  History.    If  it  ever  becomes 
felony  to  ride  over  another  man's  field, 
or  to  turn  out  more  than  a  score  of 
pheasants,  or  to  shoot  more  than  fifty 
head  of  game  in  a  day,  and  the  world 
at  large  is  the  better  or  the  happier 
for  it,  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  pros- 
pect.    But  I  should  not  like  to  live  in 
those  days. 

Gjlfbid  W.  Hartley. 
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Lord  Woodhouseleb  describes  in 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  Karnes "  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  dandies  who  adorned 
Edinburgh  society  between  the 
Rebellions,  and  still  adorned  many 
an  after-dinner  tale  in  his  own 
time.  They  were  known,  he  says,  dis- 
tinctively as  the  Beaux  or  the  Fine 
Gentlemen ;  and  they  differed  from 
the  more  familiar  species  of  the  order 
dandy  by  the  peculiarity  that  they 
combined  with  their  superior  elegance 
of  dress  and  manners  the  possession 
of  rare  literary  gifts  and  acquirements, 
and  that  their  title  to  be  leaders  of 
fashion  was  founded  upon  the  com- 
bination. This  was  more  than  their 
peculiarity,  it  was  their  principle. 
Philosophy,  they  held,  was  essential 
to  fine  manners ;  without  letters  there 
could  be  no  smartness.  Their  general 
maxims  of  life  are  preserved  in  a  little 
work,  by  one  of  themselves,  Colonel 
Forrester's  "  Polite  Philosopher," 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  beau's 
breviary,  and  was  written  to  show, 
as  the  title  suggests,  that  the  polite 
philosopher  was  the  true  style  of  the 
fine  gentleman.  Manners  came  from 
the  mind,  and  the  highest  perfection 
even  of  superficial  living  was  only 
attainable  by  men  of  solid,  balanced, 
and  cultivated  parts.  And  however 
it  may  have  stood  with  the  other 
members  of  the  circle,  'Forrester  at 
least  seems  to  have  successfully  ex- 
emplified that  ideal  in  his  own  person, 
for  we  have  the  decided  testimony  of 
so  austere  a  critic  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  "  was  himself  the  Great  Polite 
he  drew."  Now  the  first  lesson  this 
master  of  the  polite  philosophy  seeks 
to  inculcate  on  "the  smarts  of  the 
University,  the  sparks  of  the  side- 
boxes,  and  the  flutterers  of  the  draw- 
ing-room "  is  that  "  without  reason 
there's  no  being  a   fino   gentleman." 


Vivacity,  he  tells  them,  might  answer 
very  well  for  their  outside  wear,  but 
unless  they  had  reason  for  their  un- 
dergarment they  would  fail  entirely 
of  their  high  calling.  It  was  not  the 
periwig  that  made  the  beau ;  it  was 
"  sense,  moderation,  sweetness,1'  these 
three.  "In  a  few  words,  sense, 
moderation,  and  sweetness  are  essen- 
tial to  a^  polite  philosopher."  And 
the  pattern  of  the  part  is  described  as 
being 

Learned  without  pride,  of  taste  correct,  yet 

free 
Alike  from  niceness  and  from  pedantry, 
Careless  of  wealth,  yet  liking  decent  show ; 
In  fine,  by  birth  a  wit,  by  trade  a  beau. 

The  Beaux  were  a  product  of  the 
Union,  which  had  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  Scotch  strongly  towards  Eng- 
land, and  made  English  literature  a 
rage  among  the  upper  classes  of  Scotch 
society.  The  taste  for  letters,  which 
departed  from  Scotland  on  the  removal 
of  the  Court  to  London,  came  back 
again  on  the  removal  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Young  people  of  fashion  all 
threw  themselves  into  the  new  pursuit 
of  the  hour,  and  many  of  them  became 
true  masters  of  the  craft.  Of  such 
were  the  Beaux.  They  may  have 
sparkled  their  little  hour  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  fashion  in  the 
side-boxes  of  which  Forrester  speaks ; 
they  may  have  fluttered  in  the  drawing- 
room,  as  Hamilton  describes  them, 

Unrivalled,  clad  in  rich  refulgent  garb 
Laced  or  brocaded ; 

but  they  were  at  any  rate  the  true 
and  first  authors  of  the  literary  revival 
that  brought  such  high  distinction  on 
their  country  in  the  last  century  the 
fathers,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  the  fore- 
fathers of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
republic  of  letters  in  Scotland. 
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They  lie  together  now  however  in 
a  common,  though  unequal,  oblivion. 
The  best  of  them  are  scarce  more  than 
a  name,  and  Forrester  is  not  even  that. 
His  name  does  not  appear  even  in  the 
all-embracing  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  "  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  know  hardly  anything 
of  him  except  that  he  corresponded  on 
literary  subjects  with  Lord  Karnes, 
and  was  David  Hume's  predecessor  in 
the  post  of  travelling  tutor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale.  Besides 
Forrester,  Lord  Wood houselee  mentions 
only  two  others  of  the  Beaux,  William 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  subject  of 
the  present  sketch,  and  Lord  Binning, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
and  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  that  age,  "  Ungrateful 
Nanny/'  who  died  young  and  deeply 
lamented  in  1732  in  Italy,  "  near  the 
tomb/'  says  a  contemporary  and 
friendly  writer  (possibly  Hamilton), 
"  of  the  Boman  poet  he  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  whose  manners  he  so  nearly 
copied."  But  another  much-prized 
member  of  the  group  was  Robert  Craw- 
ford, son  of  the  laird  of  Drumsoy,  who 
also  died  prematurely  in  that  same 
year  1732,  but  who  lives  still  for 
generations  to  come  in  his  "  Bush 
aboon  Traquair,"  his  "  Tweedside,"  his 
"Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow." 
Hamilton  speaks  with  delight  of  the 
companionship  and 

pleasing  song 
Of  him  who   sad    beneath   the  wilher'd 

branch 
Sat  of  Traquhair,  complaining  of  his  lass. 

Yet  another  of  the  Beaux  was  Lord 
Karnes,  who  mast  however  have  come 
far  short  of  their  standard  in  the 
suaviler  in  modo,  for  his  coarseness  of 
feeling  and  expression  stands  em- 
balmed in  many  well-known  anecdotes. 
But  if  he  was  not  an  academician  he 
was  at  least  an  associate,  a  constant 
associate  and  adviser  of  all  the  Beaux. 
His  own  literary  career,  in  which  he 
won  such  high  contemporary  eminence, 
did  not  begin  till  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  when  these  old  companions  of  his 


early  days  were  all  gone,  and  his  whole 
strength  and  mind  were  given  at  this 
time  to  that  drudgery  of  the  Bar,  of 
which  he  used  afterwards  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  had  £50  a  year  of  his  own, 
nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him 
to  undergo  it.  But  he  occasionally 
relieved  that  drudgery  by  a  poetical 
contribution  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Mis- 
cellany," and  he  already  played  in 
this  northern  school  of  polite  phil- 
osophy the  part  which  Voltaire  sub- 
sequently rated  him  unsparingly  for 
presuming  to  play  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  part  of  general  lawgiver  on 
all  the  canons  of  good  taste  in  every- 
thing from  an  epic  poem  to  a  garden- 
plot.     Hamilton  says  that  he  himself 

From  Hume  learned  verse  with  sense  to 
criticise  ; 

and  the  Hume  he   alludes  to  is  not 
David  Hume  the  historian,  but  Henry 
Home  of  Karnes.    Hamilton,  it  is  true, 
was  intimate  with  David  Hume,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  personal  friends  to 
whom    the    historian    submitted    his 
"  Essay  on  Miracles  "  for  examination 
prior   to   publication.       But   he   was 
probably  not  intimate  with  Hume  in 
1738,  when  the  poem  was  written  in 
which  the  above-quoted  line  occurs ; 
and  the  poem  itself  looks  back  to  a 
considerably  earlier  period  to  recall  the 
friends  and  friendships  of  the  author's 
youth.      Besides,   Hume    and    Home 
were  the  same  name,  spelt  indifferently 
with  an  o  or  a  u  as  fancy  suggested, 
but  always  pronounced  in  the  same 
way,  probably  Hoom.     David  Hume's 
elder  brother  spelt  it  with  an  o,  and 
we    know    from    other   instances    of 
Hamilton's  spelling  of  the  name,  that 
he  was  partial  to  the  u.     It  is  accord- 
ingly to   Karnes    that   we  find   him 
submitting  the  manuscript  of  his  chief 
poem,  "  Contemplation/1  for  criticism 
and   emendations.      To   Karnes,    too, 
the  authority  on  nature  as  on  art,  he 
addresses    his   poem   on   the   various 
beauties  of  the  old  Edinburgh  A  ssem- 
blies,  "To  H.  H.  in  the   Assembly 
Boom.1'     Of  these  Assemblies,  which 
had   only  then   been   recently   estab- 
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lished  after  the  first  thaw  of  the  old 
Puritan  rigour  for  an  occasional  dance 
in  the  afternoon,  Hamilton's  mother, 
Lady  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick, 
was  one  of  the  patrons,  while  the 
poet  himself  and  Karnes  and  the  Beaux 
generally  were  among  the  leading 
frequenters. 

Between     Hamilton     and     Karnes 
there    subsisted    a    peculiarly   warm 
friendship.     Karnes   was  eight   years 
the  senior  and  bad  known  the  other 
from  a  child.   It  was,  indeed,  the  sight 
of  the  poet's  stepfather,  Lord  President 
Dalrymple,  sitting  in  the  evening  with 
his  family  around  him  and  listening 
to  his  daughter  playing  on  the  harp- 
sichord, that  first  set  young  Karnes's 
ambition  on  fire.     Here,  he  thought, 
is  a  truly  dignified  and  happy  old  age  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  be  a  judge,  and 
became  one.     And  in  his  own  digni- 
fied old  age  at  Blair  Drummond,  we 
are    told    by     his    neighbour,    John 
Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  that  nothing 
seemed   to   give   him   keener  delight 
than   to   recall  his   early  intercourse 
with  Hamilton,  and  to  describe  the 
many  happy  scenes  they  had  enjoyed 
together  more  than   half  a   century 
before.     Ramsay  has  preserved   only 
one  of  these  reminiscences,  but  it  is 
characteristic.     They  had  been  dining 
at  a  country  house,  where  they  had 
drunk  rather  deeply  after  the  manner 
of  the  time,  and  it  was  dark  before 
the  company  dispersed.     When  they 
had  all  mounted  their  horses  and  were 
ready  to  start,  Hamilton  was  nowhere 
to    be    seen ;     but    presently,    down 
among  the  horses'  feet,  a  voice  was 
heard   mumbling  out,  "Lady  Mary, 
sweet  Lady  Mary,  when  you  are  good, 
you  are  too  good ; "  the  allusion  being 
to  the  story  of  the  man  who,   being 
unable  to  mount  his  horse,  invoked 
the    aid     of    the    Virgin,    and    was 
answered  so  much  above  his  asking 
that,  on  his  next  attempt,  he  not  only 
got  up  into  the  saddle,  but  fell  over  on 
the  other  side. 

Many  of  the  scenes  Ochtertyre 
speaks  of  were  no  doubt  transacted  in 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  under- 


ground taverns  of  Old  Edinburgh 
which  Hamilton  has  celebrated,  to 
which,  he  says,  his  friends  resorted 
"when  thirsty  twilight  fell,"  and 
where  they  oft  kept "  friendship's  holy 
vigil "  in  long  nights  of  very  tedious 
toasting  of  the  beauties  whose  praises 
he  sung  in  his  poem  to  H.  H.  in  the 
Assembly  Boom.  Hamilton  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  life  and  soul  of 
such  scenes.  Karnes  says  that  his  wit 
and  spirit  were  generally  overflowing, 
though  he  was  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  absence  of  mind,  a  peculiarity, 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  which  was 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  last  cen- 
tury than  in  this.  A  bright  sparkling 
nature,  he  lived  only  to  be  bright 
and  to  sparkle.  Though  a  younger 
son,  he  never  adopted  any  profession ; 
one  recalls  the  phrase  of  Forrester, 
"  by  trade  a  beau ; "  and  in  the 
epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  he  takes 
credit  for  true  philosophy  in  eschew- 
ing all  the  troubled  ambitions  of  Law, 
Church,  and  Politics. 

Learn  from  this  man,  who  now  lies  five 
feet  deep, 

To  drink  when  doubting,  and  when  tempted 
sleep. 

This  led  him  safe  through  life's  tempestu- 
ous steerage, 

Poor  by  no  place,  if  noble  by  no  peerage. 

The  epitaph  all  through  betokens 
not  a  strong,  but  certainly  a  most 
lovable  man ;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  known,  no  man,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  records  of  the 
time,  was  then  more  beloved  or  ad- 
mired than  "Willy  Hamilton  of 
Bangour." 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  very 
centre  of  Edinburgh  society,  for  after 
his  father's  death,  which  occurred 
while  the  poet  was  still  a  child,  his 
mother  married  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
of  North  Berwick,  a  member  of  the 
then  all-powerful  family  of  Stair,  and 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session; 
and  he  acquired  moreover  personal  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet  before  he  was  fairly 
out  of  boyhood.  Hamilton  was  only 
twenty    when     he     published    what 
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Wordsworth  calls  the  "  exquisite 
ballad  "  of ."  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  "Tea-table  Mis- 
cellany" in  1724;  and  though  he 
never  again  wrote  anything  equal  to 
"  that  first  fine  careless  rapture/1  he 
continued  to  produce  pieces  from  time 
to  time,  which,  if  they  did  not  fulfil 
the  promise  of  that  poem,  at  least 
kept  it  alive  and  made  him  always 
something  of  an  interesting  figure 
among  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  poet  his  range  was  limited ;  as 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says  of  him, "  not 
half  the  chords  his  fingers  played  "  ; 
but  as  Hogg  immediately  acknowledges, 
he  has  certainly  left  us  "  some  thrill- 
ing lays/'  and  he  exercised  no  incon- 
siderable influence  on  subsequent  poets 
of  much  greater  genius  than  his  own. 
For  he  was  among  the  first  not  only  to 
try  to  recover  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Border  Ballads,  but  also  to  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  natural  scenery 
around  him.  The  poet  Fergusson  pays 
him  a  high  tribute  for  venturing  "  to 
court  fancy  on  Tweda's  plains  or 
Oowdenknowes "  instead  of  the  old 
conventional  scenes  from  Greece  and 
Italy ;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  renders 
him  the  still  higher  tribute  of  imitation, 
for,  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
Border  Poetry  points  out,  Scott's  de- 
scription of  winter  on  Tweedside  in 
41  Marmion ' '  shows  traces  of  having  been 
suggested  by  the  lines  in  Hamilton's 
*'  Contemplation,"  which  appeared  in 
1739: 

Now  winter  from  the  frozen  North 
Drives  her  iron  chariot  forth  ; 
Her  grizzly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweda's  silver  flood  constrains  ; 
Cast  up  thy  eyes,  how  bleak  and  bare 
He  wanders  on  the  tops  of  Yair.1 

1  When  Boswell  was  once  trying  to  interest 
Johnson  in  Hamilton's  poems,  this  was  one  of 
the  passages  he  selected.  But  the  Doctor  would 
have  none  of  it :  "  Why  an  iron  chariot  ? "  he 
asked,  and  said,  no  doubt  with  some  truth, 
that  icy  chains  was  an  old  image.  "  I  com- 
forted myself,"  adds  Boswell  somewhat  pa- 
thetically, "with  thinking  that  the  beauties 
were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  perception." 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  Boswell  tried 
the  Doctor  with  Wordsworth's  favourite,  "The 


This  love  of  nature  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  himself  learnt  from  Allan 
Ramsay,  who  was  one  of  his  earliest 
friends  and  whose  "  Gentle  Shepherd/' 
on  its  first  appearance  in  1725,  was 
introduced  by  a  dedicatory  poem  to 
the  Countess  of  Eglinton  written  by 
the  younger  poet.  In  the  same  poem 
in  which  he  mentions  having  learnt 
poetical  criticism  from  Karnes,  Hamil- 
ton tells  how  he 

With  Ramsay  nature  mus'd,  or  nature's 

power, 
Or  saunter'd  contemplation's  faithful  hour, 
Enjoyti  what  Hopetoun's  groves  can  never 

yield, 
The  philosophic  rapture  of  the  field. 

Hamilton  fell  into  the  one  great 
trouble  of  his  life  through  forgetting 
his  own  rule  of  political  abstinence, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  cause  of 
Prince  Charlie  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 
He  was  bred  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  President ;  but 
like  other  members  of  the  President's 
family  (his  grandson,  for  example, 
Sir  James  Steuart  the  Economist)  he 
caught  the  romantic  Stuart  sentiment 
that  was  then  abroad.  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  Prince 
some  years  before,  it  appears,  when  he 
was  at  Rome  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
tinental tour  with  Sir  James  Steuart. 
They  were  one  day  enjoying  the  view 
from  the  Capitol,  it  is  said,  when  a 
young  stranger  stepped  forward  and 
without  preliminary  ceremony  of  any 
kind  asked  Hamilton,  "  Do  you  think 
this  view  finer  than  that  from  North 
Berwick  Law  1 "  North  Berwick  Law 
was  on  his  stepfather's  estate,  and  the 
young  stranger  was  "  Scotland's  heir  " 
Prince  Charles  Stuart.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
young  Prince  landed  in  the  Highlands, 
made  his  gallant  march  on  Edinburgh 
and  won  his  first  victory  at  Preston- 
pans,  Hamilton's  enthusiasm  for  him 
swelled  beyond  all  control.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  his  song  of  triumph, 

Braes  of  Yarrow,"  which  is  certainly  Hamil- 
ton's best  title  to  fame,  but  which  perhaps  his 
admirer  thought  too  particularly  Scotch  for 
his  friend's  taste.— Editor. 
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the  "  Ode  to  the  Battle  of  Gladsmuir  " 
(the  name  the  Jacobites  used  to  give 
to  Prestonpans),  and  the  song  having 
been  printed  and  set  to  music  by 
McGibbon,  the  author  became  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Jacobite  Laureate. 
Hamilton  never  took  up  arms,  but  this 
poem  identified  him  so  strongly  with 
the  lost  cause  that,  after  the  defeat  at 
Cullodenin  1746,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
into  hiding,  to  the  irreparable  injury 
of  his  health,  in  the  caves  of  the 
Grampians.  He  had  only  recently  lost 
his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  of  Dunglass,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1743  ;  and  in  this  "sad  and  dismal 
hour  of  multiplied  distress "  he  com- 
posed one  of  his  finest  poems,  the 
u  Soliloquy  wrote  in  June  1746  "  ;  in 
which  he  says,  among  other  things, 
that  all  his  old  resources  failed  him  in 
his  present  "  state  of  lone  despair," 
and  that  even  the  Muse,  once  so  con- 
stant in  "  whispering  her  repose,"  had 
no  longer  any  power  to  make  his  sor- 
rows lift.  He  had  underrated  her 
powers,  for  it  was  to  this  very  poem 
that  he  owed  his  deliverance.  Between 
its  beauty  and  its  piety  it  won  for  him 
the  interest  and  favour  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister  to  whose  manse  he  was 
brought  with  no  friendly  intent,  and 
through  whose  judicious  services  he 
contrived  shortly  after  to  effect  his 
escape  to  France. 

In  France  he  settled  at  Bouen, 
where  he  found  a  small  colony  of 
Scottish  refugees  already  established, 
among  others  a  personal  friend  of  his 
own,  Dr.  Stuart  Thriepland  of  Fin- 
gask  (Sir  Stuart,  as  all  good  Jacobites 
continued  to  call  him  spite  of  the  at- 
tainder), and  Andrew  Lumisden,  a 
young  Edinburgh  solicitor  who  had 
acted  during  the  Bebellion  as  Under 
Secretary  and  Clerk  to  the  Treasury 
to  the  Prince,  and  became  a  few  years 
after  this  date  his  Chief  Secretary  in 
succession  to  Murray  of  Broughton. 
Like  Hamilton,  Lumisden  had  also 
had  his  four  months  of  hiding,  with- 
out however  being  any  the  worse 
for  it ;  but  disguising  himself  as  a 
poor  schoolmaster  he  got  a  free  seat 


to  England  from  a  charitable  King's 
Messenger  and  found  no  -difficulty  in 
making  his  way  to  France.  In  a  few 
months  they  were  joined  by  Lumis- 
den's  brother-in-law,  a  young  en- 
graver, afterwards  well  known  as  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  but  who  had  as  yet 
engraved  almost  nothing  except  a 
portrait  of  Prince  Charlie  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  promissory  notes  for  him 
at  Inverness.  Strange,  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  Bebellion  by  Miss 
Lumisden  making  it  an  express  con- 
dition of  her  engagement  to  him  that 
he  should  join  the  cause,  had  lately 
owed  his  life  to  her  presence  of  mind. 
She  had  saved  him  from  a  search-party 
by  hiding  him  under  her  hoop,  and  by 
keeping  on  at  her  wheel  with  such  suc- 
cessful assumption  of  unconcern  that  all 
suspicions  of  his  presence  were  dis- 
armed ;  and  he  was  already  married  to 
her  before  he  came  to  Bouen.  In  the 
correspondence  between  her  and  her 
husband  and  brother,  we  come  upon 
curious  little  glimpses  of  Hamilton 
and  the  other  members  of  this  group 
of  exiles. 

Hamilton  occupied  rooms  with  Dr. 
Thriepland  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  whole  group.  He 
was  often  sick,  having  contracted  un- 
der his  exposure  among  the  Grampians 
the  seeds  of  consumption  which  car- 
ried him  off  a  few  years  later  ;  but  he 
was  most  attentively  and  skilfully 
nursed  by  Dr.  Thriepland,  and  for  all 
his  ill-health  his  good  spirits  never 
slackened.  He  continued  impenitent 
in  politics.  He  doubtless  joined  Dr. 
Thriepland  in  the  toast  which  the 
Doctor  never  omitted  drinking  at  din- 
ner down  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  "  The  Land 
o'  cakes  and  the  right  Steward  to  deal 
them"  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  friends  were  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  procure  his  pardon,  he 
was  singing  new  pseans  to  Prince 
Charlie,  coupling  his  name  with  those 
of  the  patriots  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
declaring  that  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  cause  defeat  meant  only  de- 
ferred victory. 
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The  land  thy  fathers  ruled  has  oft  been 
viewed 

Enthralled  unbroke,  and  vanquished  un- 
subdued ; 

Scotia,  for  genius  famed  and  gallant  deed, 

Has  yet  her  bards  to  sing,  her  chiefs  to 
bleed. 

Your  freedom  shall  be  hers,  her  kings  shall 
reign; 

For  you  Culloden  was  not  lost  in  vain. 

One  of  the  two  portraits  of  the  poet 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  was 
finished  during  this  period  and  en- 
graved by  Strange,  represents  him  as 
in  the  act  of  composing  these  lines  in 
all  the  elaborate  glory  of  his  wig  and 
ruffles.  It  was  painted  for  his  friend 
Thriepland  as  a  memorial  of  their 
common  exile,  and  still  exists  in  Fin- 
gask  Castle  with  the  above  verses  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  it  in  Thriepland' s 
own  hand  and  accompanied  by  the 
annotation,  "  Written  by  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Bangour,  at  Rouen 
in  France,  in  the  third  year  of  our 
exile,  1749." 

He  was  not  only  still  fain  to  be 
bard  of  the  lost  cause,  but  he  had  at 
this  time  some  designs  of  becoming  its 
historian,  and  we  find  him  in  1749  in 
correspondence  with  Lord  George 
Murray  about  some  of  the  more  criti- 
cal incidents  of  Culloden.  There  is 
moreover  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  same  year  he  participated  in  the 
bounty  of  the  French  Government  as 
a  Jacobite  refugee.  Lumisden  in  one 
of  his  letters  speaks  of  going  to  Paris 
for  three  weeks  along  with  Hamilton 
to  see  whether  he  could  obtain  any- 
thing from  the  Government ;  and  the 
ensuing  French  gratification-list  con- 
tains the  names  of  both  Lumisden  and 
Hamilton  for  an  annuity  of  six  hun- 
dred livres  each  (about  £26)  along 
with  those  of  Lord  Nairn,  Clanranald, 
Glengarry,  the  two  Oliphants  of  Gask, 
and  others  for  larger  sums.  That  the 
Lumisden  of  this  list  is  Andrew 
Lumisden  is  certain  from  his  own  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  and  it  appears  likely, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  Hamilton  of  this 
list  is  the  poet  of  Bangour.  The  chief 
doubt   arises   from   the   circumstance 


that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he 
stood  in  any  need  of  such  a  gratifica- 
tion because  his  friends  were  rich  and 
powerful ;  whereas  Lumisden  lived  in 
constant  difficulties  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  remittances  from 
home,  due,  it  appears,  not  to  the  risk 
of  communication  with  rebels,  but  to 
the  growing  embarrassment  of  his 
father's  affairs.  He  was  always  on 
the  outlook  for  a  job.  He  tried  to 
get  a  place  as  mercantile  clerk,  but  the 
French  merchants  would  not  take  a 
foreigner,  and  the  British  merchants, 
then  numerous  in  Rouen,  would  not 
take  a  Briton,  for  fear  he  should  be- 
come their  own  future  rival  in  trade. 
He  thought  next  of  a  commission  in 
Lochiel's  French  regiment,  but  failed 
again  in  that ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  all  through  afflicted  with  such  a 
plentiful  lack  of  cash  that  he  felt  made 
rich  by  the  Prince's  Secretaryship  at 
£25  a  year.  Hamilton,  however,  could 
not  have  been  in  such  narrow  cir- 
cumstances ;  though  he  may  possibly 
have  accepted  the  gratification  as  a 
prudent  provision  against  the  contin- 
gencies of  a  rebel's  life,  for  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  hope  of  pardon  and 
no  thought  whatever  of  submission  or 
reconciliation. 

His  pardon  came  sooner  than  he 
thought,  and  in  1750  he  was  again 
free  and  returned  to  Scotland.  One 
of  the  steps  taken  by  his  friends  to 
procure  the  pardon  was  the  publica- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  at  the  Foulis 
press  in  Glasgow  in  1748.  His  parti- 
san poem  "  Gladsmuir  "  seems  to  have 
carried  his  fame  from  the  lettered  to 
the  wide  outer  world.  It  was  set  to 
music  and  sung  in  Jacobite  houses, 
and  a  demand  began  to  arise  for  other 
works  by  the  author.  Imperfect 
versions  of  some  of  his  unpublished 
poems,  and  even  of  others  which  were 
already  in  print,  were  appearing,  and 
his  friends  thought  it  time  to  inter- 
vene and  save  his  reputation  by  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  his  poems  which 
should  be  as  correct  and  complete  as 
they  could  make   it.     It   is   called   a 
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"  surreptitious  edition "  in  the  new 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
but  it  was  not  so  in  any  real  sense,  al- 
though  it  was  certainly  and  avowedly 
published  without  the  author's  know- 
ledge or  consent.  It  was  issued  by 
the  author's  personal  friends,  and  the 
"  surreptitious  editor "  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Adam  Smith.  Smith 
was  then  a  young  man  fresh  from 
Oxford,  who  under  the  advice  and 
patronage  of  Hamilton's  friend  Lord 
Karnes  had  just  begun  to  lecture  on 
English  literature  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  preface  to  this  edition  of  Hamil- 
ton's poems  is  the  first  known  writing 
from  Smith's  pen.  David  Laing,  who 
tells  us  the  circumstance,  omits  to 
mention  his  authority  for  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  statement  is  confirmed 
to  some  extent  by  the  known  fact 
that  Smith  became  exceedingly  inti- 
mate with  the  poet  during  the  latter's 
brief  life  in  Scotland  after  his  pardon, 
though,  from  Smith's  long  absence  at 
Oxford,  they  could  have  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another  before ; 
and  that  Smith  was  requested,  and 
probably  complied  with  the  request, 
to  write  the  dedication  to  William 
Crawford,  merchant  of  Glasgow,  the 
friend    of    Hamilton,     which    stands 


before  one  of  the  later  editions  of  the 
poems. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland 
Hamilton  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  of  Bangour  through  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  married  a 
second  time;  but  he  had  hardly 
settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pardon  and  his  fortune  when  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  abroad  again, — a  fugi- 
tive this  time  from  a  much  more 
unrelenting  enemy  than  the  King, 
the  rigour  of  his  native  climate, 
which  his  now  enfeebled  condition  was 
no  longer  able  to  endure.  He  died  at 
Lyons  in  1 754  at  the  age  of  fifty.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh 
and  laid  with  his  fathers  in  the 
Abbey  of  Holyrood,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  old  palace  which,  in  his 
epitaph  on  himself,  he  sets  above  all 
other  kings'  courts,  because  it  was 
unoccupied  by  the  living : 

There,  where  no  statesman  buys,  no  bifhop 

sells, 
A  virtuous    palace,   where    no    monarch 

dwells. 

And  there,  in  the  city  where  he 
seems  to  have  once  been  so  much,  he 
now  rests  without  even  a  stone  to 
mark  the  place  where  he  lies. 
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I. 

On  the  eve  of  bis  departure  from 
Oxford  Julian  Fulke  was  lying  on  a 
couch  in  his  rooms  at  Christ  Church. 
He  had  spent  his  day  dreaming  and 
elaborating  a  little  ode  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Diane 
Chasseresse. 

But  though  he  wrote  odes,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  much  verse  besides,  he 
did  not  wish  that  his  name  should  go 
down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  poet 
only.  His  was  a  wider,  a  more  am- 
bitious desire  ;  he  was  to  be  the  apostle 
who  would  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
beautiful  to  all  English-speaking 
nations.  According  to  Julian  Fulke, 
England  was  but  awakening  from  the 
slumberous  ignorance,  the  crass  vul- 
garity of  the  Georgian  era.  A  new 
Renascence  was  dawning.  Men  would 
find  that  the  worship  of  what  was 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  would 
rouse  in  them  the  nobler  passions 
which  less  lovely  forms  would  fail 
to  do. 

To  have  harmonised  perfectly  with 
so  beautiful  a  doctrine  Julian  Fulke 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  good  to  look 
upon, — which  he  was  not.  Endowed 
with  rugged,  strong,  remarkable  fea- 
ture^, he  was,  as  he  always  said  of 
himself,  the  black  tone  which  served 
to  give  all  other  tints  their  proper 
values  and  relations.  Indeed,  in  course 
of  time  he  grew  rather  to  cherish  his 
ugliness,  and  to  think  whether  he 
would  not  rather  have  been  remarkably 
ugly  than  commonly  good-looking ;  if 
he  could  not  give  a  decided  opinion  on 
this  subject,  it  was  only  because  his 
sensations  were  so  much  a  matter  of 
cultivation  that  he  never  could  tell 
what  was  real  in  himself  and  what  was 
artificial. 


Writing   his   poems  excited  Julian 
Fulke ;  not  because  they  were  a  re- 
velation of  his  inner  nature,  but  be- 
cause they  meant  to  him  all  the  culture 
which  he  had  more  or  less  laboriously 
accumulated ;  besides,  he  reckoned  on 
this  taste  for  rhyming,  and  the  sense 
of  the  true  value  of  sounds  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed,  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  rest  his  claims  to  the  apostle- 
ship  of  the   beautiful.     Therefore  he 
sought  at  every  opportunity  to  develope 
this  gift  of  his.     Sympathy,  true  feel- 
ing, were  unknown  qualities  to  him. 
He  was  wonderfully,    sublimely  self- 
engrossed,  with  the  full  consciousness 
of   being  so.      Altruism,    he   always 
thought,  must  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing   in    the    world,    but   it    would 
always  be  impossible   to   him.      Yet 
life     was     extremely    interesting    to 
Julian   Fulke,    and   there    were,    he 
felt,  great  possibilities   open  to  him. 
He  was  beyond  the  vulgar  necessity 
of  earning  his  bread,    being  the  pos- 
sessor of   a   pittance   of   some   seven 
hundred  a   year.     His  birth   entitled 
him  to  a  position  in  society ;  his  talents, 
and  the  influence  that  he  felt  confident 
of  gaining  over  men  and  manners,  would 
render  that  position   more    brilliant. 
For  the  more  commonplace  arena  of 
politics  Julian  Fulke  had  the  supremest 
contempt.  He  had  no  ambition  to  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  Masses  ;  indeed 
it  would  have  hurt  his  self-esteem  more 
to  be  well  thought  of  than  to  be  flouted 
by  them. 

He  was  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
his  reverie  by  a  timid  rap  at  the  door. 
At  that  time  of  the  year,  when  term 
was  over,  visitors  were  scarce ;  indeed 
Julian  never  had  a  superfluity  of  them, 
having  always  discouraged  any  attempt 
at  familiarity  from  men  of  his  own  or 
other  colleges.     But  to  this  hesitating 
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knock  he  answered  "  Come  in,"  almost 
from  the  sheer  curiosity  to  see  who  it 
was  dared  to  disturb  him. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  but  for 
some  little  time  no  one  crossed  the 
threshold.  Fulke  turned  and  saw  an 
elderly  divine,  pausing,  evidently  in 
astonishment,  before  he  invaded  the 
precincts.  A  remarkable  figure  in 
itself,  but  at  that  time  made  more  so 
by  the  look  of  extreme  wonder  on  its 
face ;  over  six  feet  in  height,  clad  in 
spotless  black,  slender,  with  a  scholar's 
stoop,  and  with  fine  mild,  blue,  short- 
sighted eyes,  the  intruder  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  Fulke  with  his 
square,  thick-set  figure.  And  when 
the  man  spoke,  his  shy,  hesitating 
manner  and  monotonous  voice  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  younger  man's 
full  vibrating  tones.  This  voice  of 
Julian's  was,  by  the  way,  a  great 
source  of  delight  to  him.  It  was  ex- 
pressive, and  he  had  the  art  of  modu- 
lating it  to  perfection. 

"  Ah,  pardon/1  said  the  elder  man ; 
"  these  used,  I  think,  to  be  my  rooms. 
A  sentimental  desire  drove  me  to  *  re- 
visit my  haunts  of  thirty  years  ago  ; 
but  I  should  never  have  recognised 
them  to  be  the  same." 

"  No  ? "  asked  Julian  with  his 
pleasant  smile.  "  Have  I  then  changed 
these  rooms  so  much  ? " 

"  You  have  taken  my  breath  away," 
answered  the  other.  "  My  day,  when 
my  poor  taste  decorated  these  walls, 
seems  suddenly  to  belong  to  a  remote 
period  of  history.  Was  it  so  very  long 
ago  then  that  I  was  young  and  lived 
here  ?  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  old 
yet,"  he  continued  with  a  wistful  glance 
at  Julian  Fulke,  that  seemed  to  solicit 
his  denial. 

"  You  are  probably  younger  than  I 
am,"  cried  Julian,  looking  at  the  fresh 
scholarly  face  before  him  with  some 
interest.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  lived  always.  But  it  is  not  only 
my  art  alone  that  has  beautified  this 
room  ;  it  is  the  product  of  centuries 
of  artistic  cultivation.  My  strongest 
feeling  is  that  we  ought,  all  of  us,  so 
to  train  our  sense  of  what  is  lovely 


that  we  can  hand  down  to  posterity  at 
least  some  desire  for  the  cult  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  refining." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  and  looked 
curiously  at  [  Julian  Fulke.  "  Would 
you,"  he  continued  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  "  tell  me  your  name  I  I  should 
have  heard  of  you,  I  feel  sure,  or 
doubtless  will  do  so  yet." 

"  My  name  is  Julian  Fulke,  and  I 
was  only  bestriding  my  hobby-horse 
when  I  launched  out  in  praise  of  the 
beautiful ;  but  I  feel  a  firm  conviction 
that,  when  once  men  understand  what 
is  really  good,  they  will  leave  what  is 
sordid  and  mean." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  asked  naively,  "  it  strikes 
me  that  most  people  never  think  of 
these  things  at  all  ? " 

u  That  is  because  they  are  ignorant 
and  slothful  and  vicious.  Once  they 
know  what  is  purely  beautiful,  all 
grosser  passions  will  fall  away.  Men 
are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  not  by 
choice,  but  through  ignorance.  When 
they  see,  they  will  give  their  lives  to 
the  perfecting  of  some  one  really 
beautiful  thing." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  that  so  long  as  men  are  men,  they 
will  care  more  for  humanity,  which 
indeed  is  far  from  beautiful,  than  for 
anything  lovely  in  itself.  Sympathy 
is  the  golden  chain  which  binds  the 
universe.  It  is  only  lately,"  he  con- 
tinued ingenuously,  "  that  I  have  had 
money  and  leisure  to  look  for  the 
lovely  things  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
think  I  lack  cultivation ;  but  I  con- 
fess that  no  picture  nor  statue  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  nor  strain  of  music 
that  I  have  ever  heard,  has  touched 
me  so  much  as  the  sight  of  n  poor 
peasant  mother  nursing  her  sick  child." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked 
Julian  Fulke,  "that  you  could  forget 
when  you  looked  at  her  that  she  was 
coarse  and  dirty,  and  would  probably 
poison  the  atmosphere  for  you  1 " 

"  I  saw  that  she  had  tears  in  her 
eyes,"  said  the  older  man  simply,  "  and 
that  touched  me."  He  looked  at  Julian 
as  he  spoke  to  see  if  he  were  jesting. 
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Julian  intercepted  the  look.  "I 
mean  this  thoroughly,"  he  said.  "  The 
woman  would  have  been  a  blot  in 
the  world  to  me,  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  progress  towards  better 
things." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  which 
the  stranger  broke.  "  I  have  been 
remiss/'  he  said, "  in  not  telling  you  my 
name.  It  is  Ambrosius  Feverel,  vicar 
of  Stoke  Mason."  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  a  visiting-card  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  search.  "I 
am  afraid  you  must  excuse  a  card," 
he  said  apologetically ;  "  I  must  have 
lost  mine,"  as  if  losing  objects  were  of 
frequent  recurrence  with  him. 

"Possibly,"  said  Julian,  "we  may 
renew  our  acquaintance.  My  mother's 
house,  the  Fulke  Dower  House,  is  near 
Stoke  Mason." 

"That  would  give  me  great 
pleasure,"  said  the  other;  then  he 
added  with  almost  childish  enthusiasm, 
"  Truly  I  am  favoured  of  the  gods  ! 
All  comes  to  me  before  I  have  grown 
too  old  to  enjoy, — plenty,  a  beautiful 
living,  and  new  friends  !  " 

"  You  ought  to  make  libation  to 
the  gods,"  said  Julian. 

"  I  have  had  my  share  of  suffering," 
said   Feverel.     "I  am  quite  alone!" 

"  I  foresee,"  answered  Julian,  "  that 
we  shall  never  agree  in  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  man  to  man  ;  never- 
theless I  trust  our  friendship  and 
further  acquaintance  may  ripen  to  a 
pleasure-giving  maturity  together." 

"That  is  so  good  of  you,"  returned 
the  other  with  the  humility  of  modesty. 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  your  fine  talents,  your  promis- 
ing and  beautiful  youth." 

"  My  youth  is  nought,"  said  Julian 
Fulke ;  "  for  indeed  I  have  never  been 
young,  and  youth  at  best  is  but  a 
time  of  green  seeds,  of  unfulfilled 
desires  (thank  Heaven  that  they  are 
often  unfulfilled),  of  purposeless, 
changeful  energies.  Give  me  middle 
age,  the  calm  critical  beauty  of 
maturity  ;  and  I  will  give  you  youth. 
Youth  is  but  ignorance  under  another 
name  I " 


II. 


"Pomes,  Julian)"  asked  Lady 
Fulke  with  an  interrogative  arch  of 
the  finely  preserved  (or  painted) 
eyebrows  as  Julian  presented  his 
vellum-covered  volume.  "  Pomes,  is 
it?" 

Lady  Fulke  allowed  herself  a  little 
relapse  into  Hibernianism  when  alone 
with  Julian,  who,  on  his  part,  never 
showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
company  with  his  mother,  whom  he 
admired  immensely;  indeed,  he  came 
nearer  to  being  "  real "  with  her  than 
with  any  other  human  being  in  the 
world.  He  admired  her  for  her  fine 
breeding,  her  sparkling  wit,  more  than 
for  her  generous  nature  and  good 
heart.  She  was  Irish  to  the  back- 
bone, a  true  gentlewoman. 

u  Yes,  poems,  mother,"  answered 
Julian,  looking  with  pleasure  at  the 
dainty  old  lady,  with  her  artistically 
coloured  cheeks,  stiff  satin  gown,  the 
priceless  laces  which  hid  her  shrivelled 
throat  and  fell  over  the  fingers  of  her 
ringed  hands. 

"  Not  emotional  nor  erotic,  I  hope. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  detrimental  to 
a  man's  middle  age.  I  am  proud  of 
you,  Julian  ;  but  what  of  your  future  % 
You  cannot  write  poems  as  a  pro- 
fession ! " 

The  apostle  of  the  new  cult  smiled. 
"  My  plans  are  vague  as  yet,  but  first 
I  go  abroad  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
Renascence  in  Italy  and  France.  I 
have  a  fancy  then  to  go  to  America. 
A  young,  vigorous,  undeveloped  coun- 
try— much  could  be  done  in  America. 
England  is  anaemic." 

"  To  America  ! "  said  Lady  Fulke, 
with  a  little  expression  of  disgust. 
Italy  and  France  were,  of  course,  quite 
in  the  order  of  things,  but  America ! 
"  You  ought  to  marry,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing an  old-fashioned  recipe  for  the 
vagaries  of  young  men. 

"To  marry  V1  he  asked.  "What 
would  marriage  do  for  me,  mother? 
I  am  stronger  than  any  woman  could 
be ;  I  should  impose  my  personality 
upon  her,  not  she  hers  upon  mine.     I 
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confess  I  do  not  think  she  could  be 
happy." 

The  Dowager  smiled.  "Women 
are  stronger  than  you  think,  Julian. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  girl  stay- 
ing with  me  now  who  would  assuredly 
please  you  ? — but  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  her,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  asked  Julian,  more 
to  humour  his  mother  than  from  any 
curiosity  to  know. 

"  Lady  Juliet  Arde,"  answered  Lady 
Fulke ;  and  Julian  understood,  without 
any  further  explanation,  that  Lady 
Juliet  must  be  possessed  of  those 
sterling  qualities  of  rank  and  riches 
with  which  every  good  mother  loves 
to  endow  her  son. 

"  You  mean  you  wish  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  this  lady  when  you  tell  me 
not  to  do  so  ? "  he  asked,  smiling. 

The  flash  in  her  eyes  made  the 
Dowager  look  very  charming.  "  Things 
generally  go  by  contraries,"  she  mur- 
mured demurely. 

Lady  Juliet  Arde  walked  the  terrace 
path  trailing  her  long  silken  gown 
behind  her.  Her  love  for  sumptuous 
textile  fabrics  was  one  which  Julian 
shared,  and  they  were  well  suited  to 
the  languid,  slow  movements  she  af- 
fected. The  rustle  of  her  draperies 
both  pleased  her  and  provoked  Julian 
to  look  up  from  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. Probably  she  was  aware  of  his 
gaze,  although  she  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 
continued  her  stately  walk  unmoved. 
Julian  laid  down  his  book  with  a  strong 
sense  of  irritation.  Against  his  will 
he  was  fascinated  by  this  girl.  Vainly 
he  told  himself  that  her  full -orbed 
blue  eyes,  with  their  heavy  drooping 
lids,  were  but  animal  beauties ;  that 
her  smooth  white  skin  was  but  the 
result  of  centuries  of  care  bestowed 
upon  the  person ;  that  the  smile  which 
put  life  into  the  statuesque  face  was 
cruel.  He  was  bound  to  confess,  after 
this  rather  disparaging  catalogue  of 
Lady  Juliet's  charms,  that  he  could 
not  reason  himself  free  from  the  spell 
she  had  thrown  upon  him,  that  her 


beauty  appealed  to  the  eye  he  had 
sedulously  trained  to  discover  beauty, 
and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even 
the  very  rustle  of  her  gown,  gratified 
an  ear  attuned  to  let  no  harmonious 
sound  pass  it  by.  She  was  a  coquette, 
he  could  see,  although  her  coquetries 
were  such  as  suited  an  earl's  daughter, 
the  very  refinement  of  coquetry.  She 
had  no  mind,  he  decided  at  once ;  and 
yet  the  concentration  of  thought  which 
she  put  into  her  powers  of  evoking 
admiration  made  her  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Julian  watched  the  girl  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then  he  rose  and 
joined  her.  She  must  have  heard  his 
footstep,  although  she  made  no  sign, 
nor  stayed  in  her  walk.  Her  in- 
difference piqued  him,  as  probably  she 
had  intended  it  should.  "  Come  and 
look  at  the  view  from  here,"  he  said 
indifferently  as  he  joined  her.  She 
came  willingly  enough  and  stood  lean- 
ing her  white  arms  against  the  stained 
marble  of  the  balustrade ;  perhaps  she 
was  a  little  weary  of  her  lonely  pacings. 

Julian  looked  at  the  girl  as  her 
soulless  eyes  took  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  It  was  fair  enough  to  stir 
emotion  in  the  most  placid  breast, 
being  at  just  that  indescribably  lovely 
time  when  the  young  evening  is  about 
to  steal  down  gently  to  dispossess  the 
departing  day — when  light  and  dark- 
ness mingling  with  each  other  cast 
the  softest  greys  over  all  earthborn 
things.  The  drooping  flowers  were 
reviving,  and  the  linden  trees  were 
exhaling  sweet  odours, while  the  broken 
lines  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire  hills 
faded  harmoniously  into  the  fading 
sky.  Lady  Juliet's  face,  too, appeared 
softer,  more  gentle  seen  through  the 
quivering,  many-tinted  air ;  and  yet 
she  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  what 
she  saw.  Strangely  enough  her  im- 
mobility pleased  Fulke  instead  of 
angering  him.  She  was  splendidly 
callous  to  her  surroundings ;  she  did 
not  condescend  to  open  her  lips,  but 
stood  still  in  her  calm,  statuesque 
beauty,  suggesting  by  her  very  silence 
that  she  was  more  worthy  to  be  gazed 
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at  than  any  view  could  be;  and  Julian's 
eyes  lingered  lovingly  over  every  detail 
of  her  face  and  figure,  even  on  the 
beautiful  trailing  gown  she  wore.  The 
silence  between  the  two  was  not  irk- 
some to  either  of  them.  '  It  might 
have  lasted  longer  had  not  Julian's 
keen  eye  discerned  a  bright-leaved 
shrub  growing  against  the  sunny  part 
of  the  terrace. 

"  Each  flower  that  grows  has  a 
counterpart  in  a  woman/'  he  said  at 
length.  "  I  have  discovered  yours ;  it 
is  a  magnolia  ! " 

"A  magnolia?"  she  asked;  then 
after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I  understand." 

"Do  you?"  he  rejoined  quickly. 
"  Do  you  understand  the  charm  of  a 
large  cream-white  flower  with  a  subtle 
intoxicating  perfume,  the  fascination 
of  a  thing  that  is  simply  beautiful  1 
A  magnolia  is  a  soulless  flower ;  some 
flowers  have  secrets  hidden  in  their 
hearts,  their  strongest  perfumes  rise 
from  their  calyx  ;  but  a  magnolia  has 
only  an  outward  calm  beauty  that 
reminds  me  of  you." 

Although  his  words  were  personal, 
his  manner  was  not.  Lady  Juliet  let 
her  rounded  lids  fall  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  drooped.  "  I  have  read, 
your  poems,"  she  said,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  first  time  she  had  ever  con- 
nected him  with  poetry. 

Julian  laughed.  "  Now  you  know 
my  enthusiasms,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  answered  quietly ;  "  now 
I  know  you  have  no  enthusiasms." 

He  was  silent,  not  having  given  her 
credit  for  so  much  penetration;  but 
his  eyes,  wandering  over  the  details 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  figure,  rested 
admiringly  on  the  slender  patrician 
hand  that  hung  listlessly  among  the 
folds  of  her  brocade.  He  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  was  adorned  by  a  single 
ruby.  Its  colour  was  so  deep,  its 
lustre  so  great,  that  it  looked  almost 
like  a  newly  shed  drop  of  blood. 

She  saw  the  direction  of  his  glance 
and  lifted  her  hand.  "This  ruby," 
she  said,  "is  historic.  It  once  be- 
longed to  Marguerite  of  Yalois." 
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Fulke  had  always  had  a  passion  for 
beautiful  things,  and  this  ruby,  with 
a  history  which  he  might  almost 
divine,  attracted  him  as  much  by  its 
beauty  as  by  its  associations ;  so  much 
so  that  he  forgot  the  every-day  signi- 
ficance of  a  gem  like  this  on  the  finger 
of  an  unmarried  woman's  hand. 
"May  I  take  it  off?"  he  asked  with 
the  little  excitement  that  beautiful 
things  always  inspired  in  him. 

She  shook  her  head  ever  so  slightly. 
Violent  movements  destroyed  the 
perfect  lines  of  her  head  and  figure. 
"No,  it  is  unlucky,"  she  said,  with 
a  strange  smile ;  then  she  added 
prosaically,  "  We  must  go  in ;  your 
mother  has  a  dinner-party  to-night ; 
had  you  forgotten  ?  " 

He  had  done  so  and  confessed  to  it, 
and  together  they  walked  to  the  house. 
Lady  Juliet's  silken  skirts  rustled, 
and  the  warm  wind  sighed,  and  the 
stars  came  out  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  deep  blue  vault. 
Julian  told  himself  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  woman  beside  him,  and  yet 
it  was  a  joy  to  walk  with  her,  to  see 
the  perfect  lines  of  her  figure.  At 
dinner  he  watched  from  afar  the 
unchanging  loveliness  of  her  face. 
Grudgingly  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  all  she  did  was  admirable  ;  even 
her  manner  of  eating,  the  curving  of 
her  lips  round  her  glass  when  drink- 
ing, were  charming.  Perhaps  she 
knew  of  his  scrutiny,  and  exerted 
herself  to  fascinate  ;  she  did  not  feign 
to  be  interested  in  her  neighbour's 
conversation.  Lady  Juliet  was  never 
interested ;  her  duty  in  life  was  to  be 
consummately  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous. She  was  as  perfect  an  illustration 
of  Julian's  theory  of  the  mission  of 
beauty  as  could  be  desired,  passionless 
with  a  refinement  of  loveliness  that 
could  put  all  coarser  charms  to  shame. 
And  yet  she  did  not  succeed  in  exciting 
in  Julian  just  that  emotion  which  a 
statue,  or  a  picture,  or  a  poem  would 
have  done.  Was  the  human  after  all 
the  greatest  attraction  for  the  human  1 
There  she  sat,  the  incarnation  of  the 
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accumulation  of  centuries  of  culture. 
No  artistic  production,  perfected  by 
means  of  the  successive  toil  of  gene- 
rations, could  be  as  illustrative  of 
the  fact  as  the  Lady  Juliet  herself. 
She  was  the  living  impersonation  of 
the  noble  qualities  that  had  founded 
and  sustained  a  great  family;  and 
instead  of  causing  Fulke  to  feel  with 
joy  that  here  was  an  exquisite  example 
of  the  doctrine  he  was  to  preach  to  a 
world  as  yet  incapable  of  judging  the 
true  mission  of  the  beautiful,  she 
made  him  grind  his  teeth  and  curse 
himself,  that  he  was  man  and  she 
woman !  When  he  realised  the  in- 
fluence Lady  Juliet  might  (as  yet  he 
only  admitted  the  possibility)  obtain 
over  him,  Julian  Fulke  felt  inestimably 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes.  The  apostle 
of  the  cult  of  the  beautiful  felt  that 
it  was  a  degradation  to  allow  the 
material  beauty  of  a  woman  to  en- 
slave him.  He  was  glad  when  she  left 
the  table,  and  glad  when  he  could  no 
longer  watch  the  almost  mechanical 
passage  of  a  perfect  hand  to  a  perfect 
mouth ;  glad  too  when  the  lurid 
gleams  of  the  baleful  ruby  no  longer 
dazzled  his  eyes  and  fired  his  fancy. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  crept 
out  and  betook  himself  to  the  moonlit 
terrace. 

The  mysterious  beauty  of  the  night, 
with  the  sense  it  gives  of  myriads  of 
freshened  forces  at  work,  the  delicate 
odour  of  the  limes,  the  silvery  rustle 
of  the  aspens, — all  this  warmed  the 
young  man's  blood,  which  was  perhaps 
wont  to  crawl  a  little  too  philosophically 
in  his  veins.  He  told  himself,  however, 
that  he  was  holding  his  passions  well 
in  check,  that  his  attitude  was  rather 
critical  than  absorbed,  when  he  heard 
the  near  rustle  of  silken  garments. 
At  the  same  time  there  issued  from 
the  open  window  the  sound  of  women's 
light  laughter  and  the  broken  sweet- 
ness of  Lady  Fulke's  voice  singing 
a  fine,  pathetic  Irish  ballad.  The 
voice  was  characteristic  of  the  woman, 
delicate  old  wine  whose  strength  is 
gone  but  whose  bouquet  remains.  "  I 
spun  beside  my. cottage   door,"   sang 


the  Dowager,  and  so  great  was  her 
earnestness,  that  the  incongruity  of 
these  words  coming  from  her  lips  was 
forgotten.  Julian  listened,  and  was 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  how 
dramatically  artistic  most  women 
are. 

He  was  soon  to  be  absorbed  however 
by  the  dramatic  art  of  another  woman. 
By  the  rustle  of  her  gown  Julian  had 
become  aware  of  Lady  Juliet's  ap- 
proach. For  one  moment  he  forced 
himself  not  to  look  at  her,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Lady  Juliet  soon  drew 
his  eyes  to  the  calm  majesty  of  her 
wonderful  face.  "  Why  have  you 
come  out,  Lady  Juliet  ? "  he  asked, 
but  his  voice  was  hoarse. 

"It  was  hot  in  there,"  she  said 
languidly. 

"  It  is  hot  out  here,"  he  said  with 
mirthless,  inane  laughter. 

Lady  Juliet  turned,  with  what  was 
an  abrupt  movement  for  her,  and 
looked  at  him  with  knitted  brows. 
She  laughed  a  little  bitter-sweet  laugh 
that  had  a  sound  as  of  a  silver  file 
cutting.  "  You  feel  the  heat,  who  are 
so  strong  that  you  feel  nothing  V1  she 
said. 

He  knew  that  she  was  mocking  him 
then,  that  she  had  come  hither  from 
some  wanton  desire  to  inflict  pain 
which  seizes  some  women  now  and 
again  ;  but  the  glamour  of  her  beauty 
was  upon  him.  He  who  should  have 
been  priest,  was  sacrifice  ;  he,  the 
upholder  of  a  cult,  was  slain  by  it. 

"I  am  going  away  next  week," 
she  said  re-assuringly  as  one  who 
soothes  a  child. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

She  lifted  up  her  hand  so  that  the 
moon's  rays  struck  a  livid  glow  out  of 
the  ruby.  Silently  she  gazed  at  it 
for  a  few  moments,  a  little  smile,  half 
disdainful,  half  sweet,  curled  round 
her  lips.  From  the  house  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  nocturne  of  Chopin's, 
morbid,  sensuous  tones,  throwing  yon, 
as  it  were,  into  an  ecstasy  of  love  with 
sweet  melancholy,  sapping  the  vigour 
of  music  with  its  weary,  enervating 
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strains.  Julian  hated  Chopin  ever 
after.  "  I  am  going/'  she  said  in  her 
calm  measured  voice,  "to  Holm  wood. 
The  Duke  wishes  it ;  there  are  some 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  place  be- 
fore our  marriage.  It  has  not  been 
much  talked  of,  I  believe ;  the  Duke 
is  a  little  older  than  I.7' 

She  had  the  grace  to  look  away 
from  him,  so  that  when  he  turned  to- 
wards her,  he  could  see  nothing  of  her 
face.  Fulke  drew  a  long  breath. 
How  intensely,  humanly  real  he  felt 
for  the  moment  1  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  only  just  begun  to  live. 
A  pain  throbbed  through  him,  sharper, 
more  vivid  than  any  joy  he  had  ever 
felt ;  for  all  his  joys  had  been  of  his 
own  creating,  lying  as  it  were  within 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  this  pain 
came  from  without.  "  You  will  be  an 
ideal  duchess,"  he  said,  speaking  as 
quietly  as  she  had  spoken. 

She  bent  her  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  praise,  but  said  nothing. 
Fulke  thought  that  she  still  smiled 
that  slow  smile  of  hers.  It  is  a  great 
position  that  you  will  fill,"  he  con- 
tinued, trying  to  talk  away  the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  humiliating  defeat  and 
the  pain  that  benumbed  him.  "  You 
will  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world  :  the  Duke  may  well  be  proud  of 
you." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  quickly  turning 
her  full  blue  eyes  upon  him.  He  had 
no  answer  ready.  He  had  only  spoken 
at  random,  eager  to  show  her  that  she 
had  not  in  reality  hurt  him.  He  gave 
her  back  her  look  with  eyes  that 
burned  but  said  nothing.  "  Because 
I  am  beautiful?"  she  asked  with  a 
sudden  passion  that  Fulke  would  not 
have  believed  her  capable  of  feeling. 
"  Will  you  men  never  learn  that 
beauty  alone  means  nothing  f  " 

Julian  looked  at  her  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. The  little  flame  of  passion  died 
down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  leapt  into 
life.  "Let  us  join  the  others,"  she 
said  in  her  calm  silvery  voice,  with 
the  ice-cold  smile  again  wreathing  her 
lips. 

Willingly,"  he  answered ;  and  thus 


« 


ended  Julian  Fulke' s  first  divagation 
from  the  paths  of  seeking  beauty  in 
the  abstract. 


III. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before 
Julian  Fulke  revisited  Stoke  Mason  ; 
but  when  he  did  return,  he  found  that 
his  little  episode  with  Lady  Juliet 
had  left  no  impression  whatever  upon 
him. 

He  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  with 
his  mother  at  the  Dower  House,  and 
his  sojourn  abroad  had  deepened  the 
delights  of  a  spring-tide  in  Devonshire 
to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Reverend 
Ambrosius  Feverel,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  his  bril- 
liant neighbour.  The  Vicar  seemed 
more  pleased  with  humanity  and  with 
his  own  lot  in  life  than  ever.  Sometimes 
he  was  so  boyishty  happy,  that  Julian, 
who  liked  to  look  at  things  through  a 
thin  veil  of  black,  found  him  a  trifle 
wearisome ;  but  that  was  on  very  rare 
occasions.  The  Vicar's  latest  enthusi- 
asm was  for  a  couple,  brother  and 
sister,  living  in  the  village ;  he  was 
"  coaching "  the  lad,  who  had .  been 
entirely  brought  up  at  home,  for  his 
matriculation.  The  two  appeared  to 
be  possessed  of  some  fortune,  and  lived 
quite  alone,  an  old  aunt,  their  sole 
relative,  having  died  some  six  years 
previously. 

The  Vicar  was  so  anxious  to  intro- 
duce Fulke  to  Joyce  Callington  that 
the  younger  man  consented  at  last, 
unwillingly  enough.  Julian  was  much 
amused  to  find  the  Vicar,  on  the  day 
appointed,  dressed  in  his  best  broad- 
cloth and  greatly  excited,  ready  to 
conduct  him  to  the  house  which  the 
Callingtons  inhabited.  Fulke  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  was  an  act  of 
condescension  on  his  part  in  thus  ac- 
ceding to  the  Vicar's  wish  to  make 
him  known  to  the  sister  of  his  way- 
ward pupil.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  little  curious  to  discover  what  was 
the  emotion  that  animated  the  Rever- 
end   Ambrosius;   what    it   was  that 
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made  his  manner  more  hesitating,  his 
speech  more  dislocated  than  ever.  But 
when    Fulke    finally    found    himself 
seated    in   a    room   of  a    low-roofed 
cottage,  he  wondered  still  more  why 
it  was  that  he  of  all  men  should  have 
been  introduced  to  such  an  environ- 
ment.    Not  that  the  cottage  was  any- 
thing but  pretty  ;  only  it  and  its  sur- 
roundings  were  planned   on    such  a 
diminutive  scale.     There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  poverty ;  on  the  contrary, 
there    were    tokens    of    refinement; 
only  it  was  the  refinement  of  a  past 
generation  and  of  almost  the  middle 
class.  The  room  was  low,  the  windows 
small    and    latticed ;    but   it  looked 
out     upon     the    most    charming    of 
old-fashioned  gardens  surrounded  by 
a  box  hedge  neatly  trimmed.    Flower- 
plots    there  were    in    plenty,  where 
pale    primroses    and    sad-toned  auri- 
culas were   just  beginning   to  make 
their     way     into     a     cold     world. 
Julian    noticed  there   were   but  few 
books,     a    piano    just     old-fashioned 
enough  to  be  ugly,  a  few  Indian  jars 
of   the    sort    that   captains  of    East 
Indiamen    used    to    bring    home    to 
their   friends,  but  nothing  else  Ori- 
ental ;      of     bright-coloured     fabrics 
there   were  none.     He  looked  about 
him  disconsolately;  the  room  chilled 
him.     Except  for  the  nosegay  of  sweet-  * 
scented  violets  on  the  table  there  was 
nothing  to  please  his  fastidious  taste. 

"  Miss  Joyce  is  in  the  garden," 
volunteered  the  hard-featured  maid 
who  had  opened  the  door  to  them. 

"  Then  we  will  go  to  her,"  said  the 
Vicar  with  cheerful  alacrity  and 
rose  to  make  good  his  words,  turning 
to  Fulke  with  his  charming,  benevo- 
lent smile.  How  simple  he  was,  that 
old  man ;  he  seemed  nothing  but  a 
happy,  innocent  boy  !  Julian  envied 
him  his  simplicity  and  the  reality  of 
his  pleasures.  Evidently  he  felt  no 
shame  in  having  introduced  his  friend 
to  such  a  humble  abode  ;  he  seemed  to 
find  as  much  to  admire  in  Joyce 
Calling  ton's  surroundings  as  in  his, 
Julian  Fulke's.  However,  when  they 
got  out  into  the  open  there  was  an 


improvement ;  the  sky  was  blue,  a 
little  breeze  stirring,  and  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly  with  all  the  vigour 
of  the  young  year.  The  two  men 
walked  through  the  garden  and  then 
through  a  gate  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  high  box  hedge.  The 
garden  sloped  downhill,  and  beyond 
the  hedge  lay  the  orchard. 

In  all  his  life  Julian  Fulke  never 
forgot     his     first     sight     of     Joyce 
Callington.      The    wind,    which    had 
only  been  a  breeze  in  the  hedged-in 
garden,  tore  down  the  hillside  of  the 
more     exposed     orchard.      The    low 
boughs  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees 
covered    with    greenish-grey  lichens, 
made    a    fine    net-work    against   the 
spring  sky.     The   daffodils,    growing 
profusely  underneath  the  trees,  were 
shivering  with  every  gust  of  the  lusty 
winds,  trembling  and    bowing   their 
heads  to  the  inevitable,   while  their 
beautiful  blue-green  leaves  gave  little 
rustling  sighs  as  the  wind  rushed  by 
them.     The  orchard  sloped  down  to  a 
brook  which  was  still  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains,  and  ran  along  swiftly  as 
if  to  keep  itself  warm.     On  her  knees 
by  the  brookside,  gathering  daffodils, 
was  Joyce  Callington,  her  hair  blown 
about  and  a  rich  pink  bloom  in  each 
cheek ;  no  sapphire  was  ever  deeper, 
purer,  or  clearer  than  her  eyes.    She 
wore  a  woollen  gown  of  rough  blue 
that  was  almost  purple ;  it  harmonised 
well  with  the  chestnut  tint  of  her  hair 
and    clung    to    her    graceful    figure, 
Julian,  who  was  sensitive  to  textures, 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  lustre- 
less, soft  woollen  became  the  girl  well. 
It  gave  roundness  to   a  figure  that 
erred   on   the  side   of    slimness,  and 
the    colour  suggested     to     him    the 
drapery  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  Madonna. 
Something,  too,  in   the  chiselling  of 
the  nostrils  and  the  curve  of  the  cheek 
reminded  him  of  the  old  Italian  school 
of   painting ;   but   the    changing   ex- 
pression of   the  face   rather  nullified 
that  impression.     Julian    ever    after 
associated  the  girl  with  the  freshness 
of  spring-tide  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
youth  of  the  year. 
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She  rose  from  her  knees  as  soon  as 
she  became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
tbe  two  men ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
shyness  in  her  manner  as  she  advanced 
to  welcome  her  guests.  Julian  lis- 
tened with  eagerness  for  the  first 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  when  it  fell 
upon  his  ear,  he  recognised,  with  the 
little  air  of  patronage  he  sometimes 
bestowed  on  his  Creator's  works,  that 
it  harmonised  perfectly  with  her  face 
and  figure.  Indeed,  when  he  heard 
Joyce  Callington's  pure,  clear  tones,  he 
could  not  but  confess  that  this  time 
the  whole  was  very  good  indeed. 

"I  have  brought  a  poet  to  see 
you,"  said  the  Vicar,  tenderly  looking 
at  the  sweet  face  that  flushed  under  his 
introduction  of  Julian  Fulke.  "You 
know  his  poems,  do  you  not,  Joyce  ? " 
"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered  smiling  ; 
"  you  yourself,  Mr.  Feverel,  brought 
them  to  me." 

"You  should  not  have  done  so,11 
cried  Fulke  hotly ;  for  indeed,  it  was 
almost  desecration  to  have  shown  his 
poems  to  this  girl  with  the  candid 
blue  eyes  and  fresh  young  cheeks. 
They  had  suited  Lady  Juliet,  and  he 
remembered  with  something  like 
disgust  how  perfectly  beautiful  she 
had  been  in  the  long  dead  past,  when, 
with  dropped  lids,  she  had  told  him 
that  she  had  read  his  poems.  He 
almost  heard  the  rustle  of  her  brocade 
on  tbe  terrace-walk ;  but  no,  it  was 
the  sportive  wind  rushing  among  the 
daffodils  in  Joyce  Callington's 
orchard. 

"Why  should  I  not  read  them?" 
asked  Joyce  in  her  fresh  voice.  "  Is 
it  because  you  think  I  do  not  under- 
stand them?  It  is  quite  true,  I  do 
not ;  but  I  can  feel  they  are  beautiful 
all  the  same." 

"  I  should  be  loth  to  think  that  you 
did  understand  them,"  said  Julian 
gravely,  thinking  suddenly  that  the 
Vicar,  with  his  fifty  years  and  more, 
was  nearer  to  Joyce  Callington  than 
he  himself  at  twenty-five. 

"I  liked  reading  them,  neverthe- 
less," said  Joyce,  and  then  she  started 
and  flushed  ;  a  clear  voice  was  sending 


her  name,  "  Joyce,  Joyce  1 "  ringing 
through  the  fresh  spring  air. 
"  Here  I "  she  cried,  so  vigorously  that 
Fulke  almost  shuddered,  and  presently 
the  Vicar's  wayward  pupil  came 
into  sight.  A  beautiful  youth 
certainly  ;  handsomer  far  than  his 
sister,  with  his  golden  curls  and  the 
youthful  down  upon  his  still  rounded 
cheeks ;  as  beautiful  as  Fulke  himself 
would  have  wished  to  be  in  those 
remote  days  when  the  longing  for 
beauty  first  stirred  him. 

"  What,  you,  my  truant  ? "  asked  the 
Vicar  kindly  to  the  embarrassed  youth. 
Fulke  noticed  that  Joyce  looked  up 
suddenly  as  if  she  had  ignored  the 
fact  of  her  brother's  delinquencies. 

"  The  lanes  are  very  lovely  in  their 
spring  dress,"  said  the  Vicar  absently, 
speaking  in  his  dreamy  way,  but  his 
random  words  hit  some  mark.  Gerald 
Callington  flushed  all  over  his  hand- 
some boyish  face. 

"  Will  you  come  in  and  let  me  give 
you  some  tea?"  asked  Joyce  almost 
shyly.  The  Vicar  accepted  for  both 
with  alacrity,  and  they  all  returned 
to  the  stiff  little  room  in  which  Fulke 
felt  stifled  and  ill  at  ease,  where 
everything  seemed  to  him  common- 
place and  ugly,  and  hideousness  was 
rampant.  And  then  he  looked  at 
Joyce  busying  herself  in  a  deft 
womanly  fashion  among  her  teacups. 
Her  hands  were  light  and  soft,  and 
looked  like  snowflakes.  .  She  blushed 
when  she  found  Fulke's  eyes  fastened 
upon  her,  and  for  a  little  he  for- 
got the  sordidness  of  her  surround- 
ings in  the  candid  purity  of  her  gaze. 
"Do  you  read  much?"  he  asked, 
thinking  he  might  draw  her  into 
conversation. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  except  just  a 
little  Latin  and  Greek  to  help 
Gerald." 

"That  is  well,"  he  said  warmly, 
for  indeed  she  seemed  too  refined  to 
him  to  waste  her  time  over  the  trivial 
books  that  could  only  come  in  her 
way. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  asked 
wistfully ;  and  then  she  added  shyly 
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"I  should  like  to  know  more  about 
other  things.  Poetry  is  very  well, — 
but —  "  and  then  she  stopped,  suddenly 
remembering  that  she  was  talking  to 
a  poet.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said 
very  confusedly. 

41  Is  that  lad  going  to  college  V 
asked  Fulke  severely  of  the  Vicar 
as  the  two  left  the  cottage. 

"  I  am  preparing  him  for  matricula- 
tion," answered  the  Vicar.  "  He  is 
desperately  idle,  but  he  has  abilities.'7 

"  He  will  go  to  the  devil/1  said 
Fulke  shortly. 

The  Vicar  looked  pained.  "His 
sister  has  looked  after  him  well ;  she 
is  nearly  five  years  older  than  he. 
The  love  apd  prayers  of  a  good  woman 
can  do  much,  Fulke  ! " 

Julian  looked  at  his  companion 
curiously.  "  How  young  you  are/'  he 
murmured ;  "  and  what  a  becoming 
thing  your  youth  is  to  you.  Miss 
Callington  is  young  too  for  her 
years." 

"  Did  she  please  you  1 "  asked  the 
Vicar  tremulously. 

Fulke  smiled.  "She  is  a  new 
type  to  me— essentially  feminine.  I 
should  say  all  art  was  an  unknown 
thing  to  her.  Metaphorically  speak- 
ing, she  is  the  sort  of  woman  who 
would  put  on  evening-dress  and 
light  all  her  candles  before  she  sat 
down  to  read,  what   she  would  most 


probably  call,  '  a  poetry  book. ' " 
The  Vicar  looked  hurt.  "  But  she  is 
very  beautiful,"  added  Fulke  quickly, 
"in  a  wholesome  womanly  fashion ; 
and  she  has  some  character  too,  I  am 
sure." 

The  Vicar  made  no  comment.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  her  again,"  continued 
Fulke  absently.  "  She  would  make 
a  man  better,  more  real,  by  the  very 
strength  of  her  innocence." 

"You  could  do  something  for  her 
brother,"  said  the  Vicar  shyly,  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  great  liberty. 

"  How  1 "  asked  Fulke. 

"  He  needs  good  counsel.  I  fear  he 
does  not  heed  my  advice  much ;  but 
he  would  respect  you,  a  man  of 
reputation,  of  impressive  person- 
ality." 

Julian  smiled;  he  had  long  known 
the  Vicar's  admiration  of  himself; 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  bonds  that 
knitted  him  to  the  modest  divine; 
still  he  considered  before  he  answered. 

"  No,  Feverel,"  he  said,  i4 1  carit  do 
it.  The  very  moderate  interest  in 
humanity,  as  it  is  at  present,  which  1 
once  had  has  now  died  out  altogether. 
That  beautiful  youth  will  be  all  the 
better  for  getting  in  and  out  of  his 
scrapes  by  himself.  I  can't  play 
Mentor  to  him  or  to  anybody." 

The  Vicar  sighed  and  changed  the 
conversation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Ik  dealing  with  public  affairs  it  is 
always    convenient    to    "take    short 
views,"  and  often  wise.     The  precept 
is  a  comfort  to  statesmen,  vestrymen, 
and  other  actual  rulers  of  the  world 
who  are  conscious  of  a  limited  imagin- 
ation, because  it  rids  them  of  what- 
ever uneasiness  they  may  feel  when 
they  do  things  of  doubtful  consequence 
in  some  more  or  less  remote  hereafter. 
Long  views   overload   the   conscience 
with   responsibility,  and  for  all  who 
indulge  in  them  there  is  the  likelihood 
of    being   thrust  aside  as   unfit    for 
the  practical  conduct  of  affairs.     Be- 
sides  the  to-morrow   of  every   gene- 
ration   usually  developes  unexpected 
means  of   taking  care   of   itself,  and 
experience    shows    that    the   keenest 
anticipations  of  a  distant  future  are 
generally  falsified.     Moreover,  as  we 
read  in  a  book  now  before  us,  the  dis- 
tant future  of  a  country  is  so  unim- 
portant by  the  side  of  its  immediate 
needs  to  the  men  in  possession  of  it 
that,  even,  when  they  are  reasonably 
certain  that  a  particular  evil  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  at  an  immediate 
sacrifice,  they  rarely  muster  the  moral 
force    required    for    the   effort.      In 
making  tremendous  sacrifices  for  the 
sake    of    restoring    their     shattered 
military  strength,  the  French  provide 
against   an    imminent  danger   which 
would  be  less  moving  if  it  were  less 
visible.     To  take  a  different  case,  it  is 
commonly  understood    that   England 
must  be  ruined  by  the  exhaustion  of 
her    coal-fields,  and    exhausted   they 
must  be  before  long.     But  that  time 
is  not  yet ;  and  meanwhile,  even  were 
there  absolutely  no  prospect,  no  hope 
of  a  substitute  for  coal,  what  genera- 

1  National  Life  and  Character,  a  Fore- 
cast ;  by  Charles  H.  Pearson,  Hon.  LL.D. 
of  St.  Andrews,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  sometime  Minister  of  Education 
5n  Victoria.     London,  1893. 


tion  would  starve  its  hearth-fires  and 
put  out  its  factory-furnaces  in  order 
to  cheapen  fuel  for  the  next?  The 
question  is  well  asked.  In  vain  would 
statesmanship  advance  long  views  to 
stay  consumption ;  and  in  vain  would 
it  attempt  to  proceed  upon  any  but 
short  views  in  matters  far  more 
manageable  and  of  nearly  equal  mo- 
ment. 

There  would  be  less  to  grieve  at  in 
this  if  modern  statesmanship,  while  ex- 
pressing its  own  distinct  preference  for 
short  views  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
could  at  the  same  time  explain  the 
long  view  on  every  occasion,  and  do  so 
with  fulness  and  fidelity.    That,  how- 
ever,  cannot   be    done.      The    effect 
would  be  to  cast    doubt  on    the  sin- 
cerity of  the  speaker's  professed  con- 
victions ;  and   though   statesmanship 
may  have  two  or  three  different  sets 
of  opinions  in  as  many  years,  it  can 
never  afford  to  seem  undecided.     For- 
tunately, therefore,  every  age  is  more 
or  less  assisted  by  a  kind  of  political 
students  called  publicists.     It  is  never 
a  numerous  body  ;  statesmen  are  much 
more  plentiful ;  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  party  journalists.     Well  versed 
in    political    affairs,    accustomed    to 
survey  them  in  all  their  relations  and 
consequences,     abundantly     satisfied 
that   the    short   view   has  exponents 
enough  and  ever  will  have,  they  in- 
variably devote  themselves  to  the  long 
view.      Thus   they    supply    a   want; 
though   it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that,  catching  the  public  on  a  wind 
of  apprehension  or  disaster,  their  writ- 
ings have  a  really  telling  effect ;  and 
in    future   their   influence    over   the 
actual  course  of    affairs   is  likely  to 
dwindle  to  nothing,  since  those  whom 
they  touch  have   ceased   to   govern. 
But  their  labours  are  never  thrown 
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away.  And  though  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  the  speculations,  expositions, 
and  warnings  of  the  publicist  have 
less  influence  on  current  affairs  than 
the  certainty  of  death  on  the  conduct 
of  life,  they  are  always  interesting, 
always  serviceable  in  nourishing  ideals 
of  statesmanship,  and,  whatever  the 
drift  of  opinion  in  them,  always  a  store 
of  suggestion  and  enlightenment  for 
'  *  the  future  historian. ' ' 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  is  a  writer  of 
this  class,  and  his  book,  National  Life 
and  C/wrdcter,  is  a  very  remarkable 
one.     Imaginative  as  a  romance,  but 
with  the  imagination  of  insight,  it  is 
a  "forecast"  of  the  future,  not  only 
for  England  and  the  British  Empire 
(with  which,  however,  Mr.  Pearson  is 
of    course    mainly    concerned),     but 
incidentally  for  the  whole  human  race. 
Two     observations     suggested      the 
writing  of  the  book,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
"  the  direction  towards  which  we  are 
drifting  in  political  and  social  life." 
The  first  of  these  observations  was  that 
America  is  rapidly  filling  up.   As  long 
ago  as  1868  Mr.  Pearson    convinced 
himself  during  a  visit  to  the  United 
States    that   at   no  distant  time  the 
Americans  would  begin  to  feel  them- 
selves crowded,  and  that  the   States 
would  speedily  cease  to  offer  any  great 
inducement  to  immigration.    His  anti- 
cipations have  been  largely  justified  ; 
for    though    the    poorer    nations    of 
continental  Europe  still  find  induce- 
ment enough  to  emigrate  to  America, 
the   inclination  to    receive  them  has 
strikingly  diminished.     Proof  of  that 
has  come  to  hand  since  Mr.  Pearson's 
book  was  written ;  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  before  the  century  closes 
no  immigrant  will  be  allowed  to  land  in 
the  United  States  who  does  not  bring 
with  him  what  very  few  countries  can 
spare.     The  more  wretched,  the  more 
incompetent  and  thriftless  will  have  to 
remain  in  the  old  countries.    America 
will  receive  no  immigrants  unguaran- 
teed as  skilled  artisans,  stout  labour- 
ers, men   of   good   character,  and   of 
the  sort  that   carry  savings  in  their 


pockets.  Turning  next  to  South 
America,  and  seeing  how  little  the 
white  immigration  prospers  there, 
and  then  looking  farther  afield  to  where 
the  European  races  have  formed  colo- 
nies from  which  the  natives  cannot  be 
displaced,  or  where  the  Chinese  follow 
and  swarm  upon  the  pioneers,  Mr. 
Pearson  was  led  to  this  conclusion: 
"  The  lower  races  are  increasing  upon 
the  higher,  and  will  some  day  confine 
them  to  a  portion  of  the  Temperate 
Zone." 

Were  this  conclusion  a  more  pleasing 
one  than  it  is  we  should  have  heard 
of  it  before ;  but  since  it  is  most  un- 
pleasant, it  has  lain  formless  in  many 
a  mind    which  could    but  admit  the 
facts  in  favour  of  it.     The  American 
continent   has  room  for  an  enormous 
population  of   the  higher   races,  and 
they  may  be  expected  to  flourish  in  vast 
industrial  communities  of  which  many 
have  yet  to  come  into  existence.    The 
climate   is  suitable,  though   for  that 
matter  large  portions  of  it,  even  within 
the  Temperate  Zone,  are  found  to  be 
"  exhausting "   in  the  long  run )  and 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  consequences 
of  more  crowded  city  life,  with  dim- 
inishing importations  of  vitality  from 
the  -peasant    provinces    of    northern 
Europe.     That,  however,  may  be  no 
great  drawback;    and  though  a  fast 
increasing  negro  population  is  taking 
hold  of  the  southern  States,  there  is  no 
native  race  to  reckon  with  in  America. 
In     southern    Australia,    where    the 
climate  is  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  where  also  the  native  races  have 
"  died  out "  before  the  approach  of  the 
white  man,  there  are  magnificent  op- 
portunities  for   the  continuance  and 
development  of  the  higher  races.    But 
everywhere  else  the  prospect  changes. 
It  is  indeed  held  to  be  fair  in  Central 
Asia     for    the    Russians,    in    south 
Africa  for  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
in  the  north-west  of  Africa  for  French 
and  Spanish  colonists ;  and  Borneo,  the 
regions   of    tho   Congo,    the  African 
lakes,  Matabele  and  Mashonaland,  are 
talked  of  as  affording  good  scope  for 
European  colonisation.     But  in  all  or 
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most  of  these  cases  the  advantages 
that  have  filled  northern  America  and 
some  important  parts  of  Australasia 
disappear.  There  is,  firstly,  a  vast 
difference  of  climate;  and  secondly, 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  populations 
to  whom  the  climate  is  congenial,  who 
are  too  hardy  to  die  out  before  the 
approach  of  the  white  man,  and  who 
are  daily  taking  lessons  in  the  arts  of 
advancement  and  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  intruders.  That  native  races 
must  needs  succumb  to  Europeans 
wherever  they  neighbour  each  other  is 
too  wide  and  general  a  belief.  Much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  native 
race,  its  numbers,  its  teachability  in 
the  arts  of  war  or  peace  (or  both),  and 
the  measure  of  advantage  which  climate 
affords  over  European  colonists.  When 
these  things  are  considered,  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  Chinese,  who  have  too  obviously 
a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future,  and 
perhaps  in  no  very  distant  future, 
will  limit  Russian  expansion  in  Central 
Asia,  and  do  much  more  than  that. 
They  are  spreading  at  an  enormous 
rate  over  the  Malay  countries,  and 
most  where  they  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  European  settlements  which 
they  are  destined  to  supplant.  "  No- 
thing,11 says  Mr.  Pearson,  "  but  the 
most  vigilant  opposition  of  the  Aus- 
tralian democracies  has  kept  the 
Chinese  from  becoming  a  power  in 
that  remote  continent.  At  one  time 
within  the  last  forty  years  the  China- 
men actually  in  Victoria  numbered 
1 3  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation," and  they  may  be  expected  to 
multiply  in  the  north.  They  have  got 
a  footing  in  South  America,  are  spread- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  find 
their  way  pretty  freely  to  our  African 
colonies.  We  shall  probably  see  them 
in  Burmah,  for  commercial  as  well  as 
political  reasons.  Indeed,  wherever 
European  authority  affords  interim 
protection  (Borneo,  for  example)  in 
fields  of  labour  uncongenial  to  white 
men,  there  will  they  enter  in,  and  in 
many  cases  take  possession. 

But  at  the  moment  Africa  concerns 


us  more.  Here  Mr.  Pearson  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  that  is  very  much 
to  the  point :  the  upshot  of  which  is 
that  the  native  races  are  not  of  the 
exterminable  order;  and  that  fast  as 
the  European  population  may  grow  at 
the  Cape,  in  Natal,  and  elsewhere, 
the  natives  pour  in  at  a  still  greater 
rate,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
"  Nearly  fifty  years  after  its  first  settle- 
ment Natal  has  only  36,000  Europeans 
out  of  481,000  settlers  ;  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  Zulus,  though  partly 
Hindoos  and  Chinamen.  The  lower 
races  have  nearly  doubled  in  propor- 
tion since  1863,  when  one- seventh 
of  the  population  was  European.'1  So 
says  Mr.  Pearson ;  and  then  follows 
an  extremely  significant  and  suggest- 
ive passage. 

The  reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek. 
British  rule  means  order  and  peace,  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
property  under  fairly  equal  laws.  To  the 
African  native  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
like  Natal  is  like  throwing  open  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  He  streams  in,  offering  his 
cheap  though  not  very  regular  labour,  and 
supplying  all  his  own  wants  at  the  very 
smallest  expenditure  of  toil.  Where  he 
multiplies,  however,  the  British  race  begins 
to  consider  labour  of  all  but  the  highest 
kinds  dishonourable  ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  a  white  population  will  not  work  in 
the  fields,  on  the  roads,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
factories,  its  doom  is  practically  sealed.  It 
is  limited  to  supplying  employees,  mer- 
chants, contractors,  shopmen  and  foremen 
to  the  community.  Sooner  or  later  the 
black  race  will  be  educated  to  a  point  at 
which  it  will  demand  and  receive  a  share 
in  those  employments  and  in  the  govern- 
ment. Whenever  that  happens  the  white 
race  will  either  be  absorbed  or  disappear. 
The  mass  will  gradually  depart ;  but  a  few 
who  have  lost  the  sense  of  superiority  will 
remain,  intermarry,  and  be  perpetuated  in 
the  persons  of  a  few  hundred,  or  it  may  be 
a  few  thousand,  mulattoes  and  quadroons. 

According  to  Mr.  Pearson's  belief, 
this  must  be  the  fate  of  Natal ;  and 
"  the  fate  of  Natal  is  bound  to  be  the 
fate  of  those  parts  of  the  African 
continent  which  lie  north  of  Natal 
and  south  of  the  desert  of  Sahara." 
In  the  end  and  at  the  best  the  colonists 
of  such  a   country   "  would   soon   be 
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divided  into  a  wealthy  ruling  caste, 
planters  or  miners,  and  mean  whites, 
while  the  blacks,  servile  or  semi-servile, 
would  increase  year  by  year ;  but  its 
chance  of  perpetuity  would  be  far 
smaller  in  Africa,  surrounded  by  dense 
masses  of  an  unfriendly  population, 
than  it  was  in  Louisiana." 

"Dense  masses  of  an  unfriendly 
population.11  This  is  a  point  which 
Mr.  Pearson  touches  upon  very  lightly 
indeed,  though  it  is  much'  to  his  pur- 
pose. To  the  superstition  that,  wherever 
the  higher  and  more  civilised  races 
encounter  the  lower,  the  lower  must 
succumb,  is  added  another ;  namely, 
that  an  unavoidable  perception  of  the 
blessings  of  British  rule,  gratitude 
for  their  enjoyment,  and  fear  of  losing 
them  are  quite  enough  to  insure  the 
loyalty  of  the  populations  where  our 
government  is  well  established.  The 
truth  is  that  no  race  is  contented 
with  the  domination,  the  visible 
domination,  of  another ;  nor  do  the 
peace,  justice,  and  prosperity  which 
the  one  race  may  bring  with  it  ever 
reconcile  the  other  to  its  governance 
as  a  people  and  a  caste  apart.  If  the 
occupied  country  is  sparsely  peopled 
by  a  spiritless  race,  incapable  of 
elevation,  slow  in  acquiring  the  arts 
that  make  its  conquerors  strong,  all 
will  go  well  enough.  But  when  we 
speak  of  such  colonies  as  Natal,  we 
must  remember  not  only  that  they  are 
"surrounded  by  dense  masses  of  an 
unfriendly  population,1'  but  that  some 
of  the  multitudinous  black  peoples 
are  eminently  teachable  fighting-men, 
capable  of  ambition  and  a  much  higher 
national  existence  than  they  have  yet 
attained  to.  The  Zulus,  with  whom 
we  aie  so  much  in  contact,  certainly 
seem  to  be  a  race  of  this  kind,  and  they 
are  not  the  only  Africans  who  have 
been  found  with  courage  and  character. 
Of  course  they  are  unfriendly;  of  course 
they  mislike  the  intrusion  and  domina- 
tion of  Europeans ;  they  swarm,  and 
the  Europeans  in  whose  peace  they 
multiply  make  it  their  business  to 
teach  them  how  to  become  traders, 
miners,  anl  husbandmen,  while  at  the 


same  time  they  take  lessons  in  soldier- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  white 
man's  weapons.  In  short,  when  we 
set  out  to  civilize  races  so  capable  of 
rising  from  barbarism  as  the  Zulus, 
for  example,  we  mean  (if  we  know 
what  we  are  about)  to  make  a  duty  of 
providing  for  our  own  extrusion  from 
the  Natals  and  Cape  Colonies  of  the 
British  empire  ;  and  what  we  also  mean 
is  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
And  so  it  is  in  every  place  where  there 
are  swarming  populations,  capable  and 
teachable.  Their  hostility  is  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  nothing  can  be  weaker 
or  more  foolish  than  assumptions  to 
the  contrary  where  there  are  distinct 
differences  of  race,  of  creed,  of  domestic 
habit  and  tradition. 

Not  that  this  is  an  alterable  state 
of  things,  at  any  rate  for  us.  Russian 
domination  is  at  liberty  to  take  a 
somewhat  different  line,  and  to  persist 
in  it  for  generations  to  come  ;  but  ours 
is  definitely  chosen,  and  we  cannot 
depart  from  it  even  if  we  would.  As 
Mr.  Pearson  says:  "We  are  bound, 
wherever  we  go,  to  establish  peace 
and  order ;  to  make  roads  and  open 
up  rivers  for  commerce,  to  familiarise 
other  nations  with  a  self-government 
which  will  one  day  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves.  We  cannot  even 
allow  them  to  remain  weak  by  destroy- 
ing one  another .' '  No,  nor  can  we  a  llo w 
them  to  perish  in  millions,  as  of  old 
they  did,  by  periodical  famines ;  nor 
withhold  from  them  the  instruction 
that  teaches  them  their  strength  and 
adds  to  it ;  nor  abstain  from  an  inter- 
ference with  habits  and  customs  which 
weighs  heavily  against  the  benefits  we 
impart ;  nor  hesitate  to  foster  indus- 
tries that  should  leave  all  the  less 
trade  for  ourselves  at  home,  both  now 
and  in  time  to  come. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Pearson's  argument 
so  far  (it  is  extremely  full,  carefully 
elaborated,  and  abounding  with  illus- 
tration) may  be  sufficiently  understood 
from  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Many 
details  are  omitted  here,  details  bear- 
ing on  the  general  law  that  the  lower 
race  increases  faster  than  the  higher  ; 
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but  the  gist  of  the  argument  is  that 
certain  races,  which  we  regard  as  natu- 
rally inferior  to  Europeans,  are  likely 
to  increase  very  largely  in  comparison 
with  the  races  which  at  present  consti- 
tute what  claims  to  be  the  civilised 
world ;  that  we  ourselves  are  the  blind 
instruments  of  fate  for  multiplying 
those  races ;  that  while  they  increase 
in  numbers  they  are  taking  lessons  in 
science,  in  trade,  in  war ;  and  that,  as 
one  great  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
European  peoples  will  find  themselves 
ousted  from  colonial  enterprise  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  poor  existence  within  their 
original  confines.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Mr.  Pearson  does  not 
expect  that  war  will  have  any  con- 
siderable part  in  the  change.  Seeing 
what  the  promised  future  is,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  come  about  without 
rebellion  and  resistance  of  a  desperate 
kind  half  the  world  over;  but  Mr. 
Pearson  looks  for  a  much  milder 
course  of  events.  Believing,  I  know 
not  why,  that  "  every  year  seems  to 
increase  the  pre-eminence  of  industrial 
over  essentially  martial  nations"  (as 
if  any  industrial  nation  could  exist 
long  unless  it  were  also  essentially 
martial),  Mr.  Pearson  anticipates  a 
gradual  thrusting  back  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  by  an  expansion  of  native 
energy  and  self-assertion  where  climate 
and  where  population  favour  pressure. 
To  be  sure,  when  he  speaks  of  China 
and  its  future,  his  evident  bias  to 
Manchester  principles  fails  to  carry 
him  away  from  misgiving  on  that 
score.  He  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility (which  the  greatest  publicist 
of  the  time,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  re- 
garded as-  a  strong  probability)  that 
the  Chinese  will  some  day  pour  over 
the  confines  of  their  empire  as  con- 
querors and  devastators.  It  may  be  a 
comparatively  distant  day,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  perhaps;  but  then  the 
Chinese  are  accustomed  to  reckon  by 
hundreds  of  years  where  we  reckon  by 
tens,  mapping  out  their  projects  and 
policies  on  a  similar  difference  of  scale. 
Already,  however,  their   resolute  ex- 


clusiveness,  their  immovable  deter- 
mination to  shut  out  the  enlightened 
*  foreigner,  with  his  nineteenth- century 
inventions  and  his  fructiferous  capital, 
have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  derision 
in  Europe.  No  competent  politician 
doubts  now  that,  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  this  obstinate  exclusive- 
ness  was  wise,  far-seeing,  and  patriotic 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  China  over- 
run in  the  middle  of  the  century  by 
European  syndicates  and  concession- 
aires would  have  been  a  disintegrate 
China  by  the  end  of  it,  with  endless 
trouble  in  the  way  of  massacre  and 
reprisal  before  the  country  could  re- 
gain possession  of  itself ;  as  it  certainly 
would  have  done  in  the  long  run,  see- 
ing what  the  people  are.  Taking  long 
views,  and  acting  on  them  with  in- 
vincible obstinacy,  Chinese  statesman- 
ship preserved  the  empire  from  those 
enormous  disturbances,  without  deny- 
ing the  advantages  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion to  the  people  for  ever.  There  was 
delay,  as  there  still  is,  but  not  denial 
or  any  intention  of  denial ;  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  position  of 
China  now  with  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago  to  see  how  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful its  forbidding  policy  has  been. 
Europe  has  gained  no  footing  in  China, 
but  China  has  gained  a  strong  footing 
in  Europe.  That  both  rulers  and 
people  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  business  premises  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  will  be  all  in 
native  hands  is  pretty  obvious  already. 
More  Chinese  exclusion  rather  than 
less  may  be  expected ;  and  meanwhile 
the  rulers  of  the  country  are  no  longer 
in  fear  of  the  "  combined  representa- 
tions "  and  the  joint  operations,  which 
were  her  dread  forty  years  ago.  Her 
own  statesmanship,  favoured  by  the 
apprehensions  and  animosities  of  which 
the  Triple  Alliance  is  a  standing  illus- 
tration, has  altered  all  that.  No 
European  Government  dreams  now  of 
conquering  China,  foolish  as  her  war- 
riors and  their  painted  shields  may 
seem.  On  the  other  hand,  China  (with 
its  embassies  here,  there,  and  every- 
where) has  been  practically  admitted 
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by  the  European  Powers  (with  their 
ambitions,  their  jealousies,  and  their 
competition  for  good  understandings) 
into  the  political  system.     Arrived  at 
that   standpoint,    it  will   be   safe    to 
make  a  more  rapid  advance  in  self- 
assertion,  while  it  becomes  more  de- 
sirable to   hasten  acquaintance  with 
the  newer  arts  and  equipments  of  war. 
That  Mr.  Pearson  is  sensible  of  these 
portents  is  shown  in  aa  dozen  places  ; 
as  when  he  says,  "  It  seems  certain  that 
sooner  or  later,  China  must  become  a 
formidable  military  power. ' '     "Assume 
that    fifty    years    hence    China    has 
taken  its  inevitable  position  as  one  of 
the  great   Powers   of    the  world — ." 
"  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  China  were 
to  get  for  a  sovereign  a  man  with  the 
vigorous  and  aggressive  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great  or  Frederick  the  Second,  it 
would  be  a  very  formidable  neighbour 
to    either    British    India  or   Russia. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
improvements  now  being  tentatively 
introduced  into  China  will  not  soon 
be  taken   up  or  pushed   on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  railways  will  be  carried 
into    the  heart    of    Asia,  and  large 
armies    [of    singularly    fearless    and 
pitiless   men]   drilled    and    furnished 
with  arms  of  precision  on  the  European 
model."  But,  "  They  do  not  need  even 
the  accident  of  a  man  of  genius  to  de- 
velope  their  magnificent  future.     Or- 
dinary statesmanship,  adopting  the  im- 
provements of  Europe  without  offend- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  people,  may 
make  them  a  state  which  no  Power  in 
Europe  will  dare  to  disregard/1     Or, 
"  The  accident  of   a  leader  of  genius 
arising  to  combine  the  Mohammedans 
in  a  common  organisation  might  con- 
ceivably   transfer    sovereignty    to    a 
follower  of  Islam.     In  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  China  would 
not    become    an    aggressive    military 
power,   sending    out    her    armies    in 
millions  to  cross  the  Himalayas  and 
traverse  the  steppes,  or  occupying  the 
islands   and    the    northern   parts   of 
Australia   by  pouring  in  immigrants 
protected  by  fleets.     Luther's  old  name 
for  the  Turks,  that  they  were   'the 


people  of  the  wrath  of  God/  may 
receive  a  new  and  terrible  application/' 
These  passages  (and  others  of  a  like 
tenor  might  be  cited)  completely 
shield  Mr.  Pearson  from  all  suspicion 
of  insensibility  to  a  danger  which  is 
also  a  terror ;  but  though  he  is  well 
aware  of  that  danger,  he  strongly  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  commercial 
development,  the  industrial  competition 
of  China  is  more  to  be  feared  than  her 
military  adventure.  What  impresses 
him  most  are  the  immense  resources 
of  China  ;  the  colonising  enterprise  of 
the  people ;  their  astonishing  capacity 
for  toil;  their  readiness  in  organisa- 
tion ;  their  versatility  ;  and  the  thrift 
and  self-denial  which,  with  all  these 
other  qualities,  enable  them  to  starve 
out  every  race  of  whites  with  whom 
they  come  in  competition.  His  fear, 
or  rather  his  calculation  is,  that  when, 
with  the  Hindoos  and  the  African 
races,  they  have  borrowed  the  science 
of  Europe  and  brought  out  their  own 
capabilities,  the  pressure  upon  the 
white  man  will  be  irresistible.  <(  He 
will  be  driven  from  every  neutral 
market  and  forced  to  confine  himself 
within  his  own." 

But  whether  with  or  without  much 
bloodshed,  Mr.  Pearson's  most  reason- 
able conclusion  is  that  at  a  time  not 
very  far  distant,  perhaps,  "  the  Euro- 
pean observer  will  look  round  to  see 
the  world  girdled  about  with  a  con- 
tinuous zone  of  the  black  and  yellow 
races,"  independent  or  practically  so, 
monopolising  the  trade  of  their  own 
regions,  and  starving  down  European 
industry.  "We  were  struggling 
among  ourselves  for  supremacy  in  a 
world  which  we  thought  of  as  destined 
to  belong  to  the  Aryan  races  and  the 
Christian  faith ;  we  shall  wake  to  find 
ourselves  elbowed  and  hustled,  and 
perhaps  even  thrust  aside,  by  people 
whom  we  looked  down  upon  as  servile, 
and  thought  of  as  bound  always  to 
minister  to  our  needs."  Thrown  back 
within  narrower  limits,  an  increasing 
and  more  confined  population  of  the 
higher  races  will  have  less  to  live  upon, 
— in  itself  a  calamity ;   but  beyond 
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that,  the  fact  and  the  consciousness  of 
an  impoverished  and  stationary  con- 
dition must  needs  modify  the  character 
of  the  peoples  for  the  worse.  While 
the  lower  races  are  raising  themselves 
to  the  material  level  of  the  higher, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  higher  may 
be  assimilating  to  the  moral  and  men- 
tal depression  of  the  lower.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
draw  in  as  the  swarming  brown  and 
yellow  men  press  upon  us  as  neigh- 
bours; experience  proves  that  there 
is  danger  of  absolute  demoralisation 
from  such  contiguity. 

Let  us  conceive  the  leading  European 
nations  to  be  stationary,  while  the  Black 
and  Yellow  Belt,  includingChina,  Malaysia, 
India,  Central  Africa  and  Tropical  America, 
is  all  teeming  with  life,  developed  by  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  fairly  well  administered 
by  native  governments,  and  owning  the 
better  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  in  such 
a  condition  of  political  society  the  habitual 
temper  of  mind  in  Europe  would  not  be 
profoundly  changed?  Depression,  hope- 
lessness, a  disregard  of  invention  and  im- 
provement would  replace  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  races  that  at  present  are 
always  panting  for  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer. .  .  .  The  despondency  of  the  English 
people,  when  their  dream  of  conquest  in 
France  was  dissipated,  was  attended  with 
a  complete  decay  of  thought,  with  civil 
war,  and  with  a  standing  still  or  perhaps 
a  decline  of  population,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  of  wealth.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  the  resurrection  of  old  literature, 
the  trumpet  of  the  Reformation,  scarcely 
quickened  the  national  pulse  with  real  life 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Then,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  revival,  because  there  were 
possibilities  of  golden  conquest  in  America, 
speculative  treasures  in  the  re-animate 
learning  of  Greece,  and  a  new  faith  that 
seemed  to  thrust  aside  the  curtain  drawn 
by  priests,  and  to  open  heaven.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  our  later  world  may  find 
itself  deprived  of  all  that  it  valued  on 
earth,  of  the  pageantry  of  subject  provinces 
and  the  reality  of  commerce,  while  it  has 
neither  a  disinterred  literature  to  amuse  it 
nor  a  vitalised  religion  to  give  it  spiritual 
strength. 

On  reading  this  passage  many  of 
Mr.  Pearson's  readers  will  incline  to 
suspect  him  of  a  too  resolute  pessim- 


ism ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
his  last  chapter  there  is  much  to  justify 
the  suspicion.  His  account  of  the 
decay  of  genius  is  much  too  sombre. 
But  when  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  rising  of  the  lower  races  (in  re- 
sponse to  our  call  and  by  help  of  our 
appliances)  is  improbable,  the  answer 
must  be,  No.  And  when  we  further 
ask  whether  the  consequence  of  their 
advancement  and  invigoration  must 
not  be  our  own  repulse  and  limitation, 
the  reply  is,  Yes.  Already  the  com- 
petition of  the  European  peoples  for 
trade-profits  is  bringing  grief  upon 
them,  and,  eager  as  it  is,  it  has  only  just 
begun.  The  craving  for  "  colonial  ex- 
pansion "  (a  new  thing  too  for  some 
of  the  European  nations)  is  in  fact  a 
cry  for  trade  wherewith  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  higher  life.  For  a  time 
there  will  be  more  of  this  competition  ; 
more  of  this  expansion  ;  a  continuous 
increase  of  population ;  and,  there- 
with, more  of  the  longing  for  a  higher 
life.  When  upon  all  this  the  change 
comes  which  the  competing  enter- 
prisers and  civilisers  will  have  hast- 
ened, it  must  be  followed  by  a  downfall 
of  both  pride  and  prosperity  ;  and, 
calculated  at  its  least,  the  decline  will 
be  so  great  that  to  exaggerate  it  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

But,  so  far,  we  have  followed  Mr. 
Pearson  only  on  the  line  of  his  first 
observation,  which  started  from  an 
old  conviction  that  America  was 
rapidly  filling  up.  The  second  takes 
in  the  probable  course  of  history  for 
the  white  races  when  they  do  find 
themselves  ousted  from  trade  and  do- 
minion, and  practically  condemned  to 
stagnate  within  their  natural  confines. 
Here  Mr.  Pearson  believes  himself  as- 
sisted by  the  history  of  the  English 
colonies  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Though  the  settlers  there 
carried  with  them  the  English  theory 
of  government  (limitation  of  State  in- 
terference, freedom  to  every  man  to  do 
his  own  lawful  business  as  he  pleases, 
and  so  forth)  yet  "they  have  ended 
by  a  system  of  State  centralisation 
that  rivals  whatever  is  attempted  in 
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the  most  democratic  countries  of  the 
continent."  Planted  in  Australia,  the 
Englishman  "  is  rapidly  creating  there 
a  State  Socialism  which  succeeds  be- 
cause it  is  all-embracing  and  able  to 
compel  obedience ;  and  which  surpasses 
its  continental  State  models  because  it 
has  been  developed  by  the  community 
for  their  own  needs,  and  not  by  state 
departments  for  administrative  pur- 
poses." That  a  politician  who  prefers 
long  views  should  assume  the  success 
of  State  Socialism  where  the  State  it- 
self is  little  more  than  fifty  years  old 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  Mr. 
Pearson  can  point  to  much  that  is 
going  on  in  England  already  when  he 
speculates  on  the  likelihood  that  "  Eng- 
land, confronted  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  its  yearly  surplus  of 
population  "  (with  trade  falling  off) 
will  resort  to  socialism  too.  Not  that 
England  alone  will  do  so  ;  the  conti- 
nental nations,  similarly  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  same  course.  Here 
Mr.  Pearson  becomes  extremely  dis- 
cursive ;  indeed,  his  divagations,  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  as  they  ever  are, 
deprive  his  meaning  of  precision. 
Looking  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  western  world,  and  considering  the 
needs,  dreams,  aspirations  and  power 
of  its  "  awakened  "  populations,  it  is 
an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  the 
check  and  the  impoverishment  which 
Mr.  Pearson  foretells  would  be  accom- 
panied (not  followed)  by  a  general 
uprising  of  socialism.  It  moves  al- 
ready ;  and  long  before  the  privation 
he  foresees  revealed  its  worse  aspects, 
disappointment  and  discontent  would 
move  very  sharply  indeed,  and  that 
over  the  whole  European  continent. 
But  just  as  Mr.  Pearson  is  unwilling 
to  imagine  the  advance  of  the  lower 
races  attended  by  war,  so  he  puts  out 
of  sight  the  possibility  that  Social 
Revolution  will  not  come  up  as  a  flower. 
But  what  he  does  expect  is  that  it  will 
be  a  very  complete  revolution.  Armies 
will  be  maintained  in  every  land  as 
now,  and  in  England  by  unexceptional 
conscription  ;  but  in  all  other  respects 


the  socialist  ideal  will  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  fulfilled.  First  taking  over  the 
greater  industrial  enterprises,  such  as 
railways,  then  becoming  sole  owner  of 
the  land,  then  providing  every  man 
with  work,  on  such  conditions  that  no 
family  shall  be  without  a  five-roomed 
house  to  live  in,  with  provision  for  old 
age,  the  State  will  at  length  do  every- 
thing and  be  everything,  even  to  the 
supersession  of  the  family. 

The  drawbacks  on  such  a  state  of 
things  are  considerable,  and  these 
Mr.  Pearson  faithfully  points  out. 
Beginning  with  a  grave  decline  in 
trade-profits,  and  continuing  amidst 
an  increasing  population,  such  a  regime 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  financially. 
Five-roomed  houses  for  every  family, 
and  a  minimum  wage  of  thirty  shillings 
a  week  for  working  men,  are  not 
provided  for  nothing.  But  every 
citizen  being  compelled  to  do  some 
service  for  the  State,  and  "  wealthy 
men  being  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
give  money  for  national  endowments 
as  freely  as  they  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  these  and  similar  expedients 
will  reduce  the  expenses  of  State 
Socialism.  But  considering  the  natural 
enterprise  of  that  system,  the  State  is 
extremely  likely  to  get  further  and 
further  into  debt.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  in  such  a  condition  cf 
society  as  is  presupposed  money  can 
be  borrowed.  If  so,  repudiation  will 
probably  ensue ;  when  down  will  go 
the  whole  tone  of  national  character, 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  fund- 
holders.  However,  the  State  will  pro- 
vide for  the  fundholders  comfortably 
enough,  though  it  can  never  quite 
make  up  for  the  decay  of  character 
which  must  follow  upon  the  conscious 
decline  from  national  greatness,  and 
from  absorption  into  State  tutelage. 
For  that  must  needs  go  so  far  that 
family  life,  as  we  understand  it,  will 
be  practically  dissolved.  Already  the 
marriage-yoke  is  less  endurable  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  recent  legislation, 
both  in  England  and  America,  "give 
men  and  women  immensely  increased 
freedom  of  action."      This  liberty  i* 
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sure  to  be  enlarged  when  society  is 
recast.  As  thus,  "Only  a  man  of 
exceptional  energy  can  change  his 
profession  or  trade  once  entered  upon 
in  an  old  society  ;  but  in  a  new  society 
a  man  goes  on  experimenting  till  he 
finds  the  career  in  which  he  works 
best.1'  Under  socialism  "  something 
like  this  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
newly-married  couple  who  feel  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  committed  by 
one  unfortunate  mistake.1'  In  like 
manner,  as  children  are  more  closely 
cared  for  by  the  State,  as  parents  lose 
their  administrative  and  proprietary 
rights  over  children,  that  bond  will  be 
loosened,  and  loosened  on  both  sides. 

The  enormous  disadvantages  and 
degradations  of  reforms  like  these  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Pearson  with  a  sweep- 
ing range  of  comprehension,  and  with 
unsparing  eloquence.  But  here  at 
least  he  is  no  pessimist ;  for  while  he 
thinks  that  "  individualism  "  (it  might 
as  well  be  called  self-indulgence)  "  is 
bound  to  gain  "  by  more  liberty  in  the 
article  of  marriage;  and  while  he 
considers  that  turning  children  over 
to  tbe  State  will  "  increase  the  parents1 
freedom,  relieve  the  mother  from  the 
incessant  watchfulness  which  a  house- 
hold now  entails,  and  set  the  father 
free  to  work  less  or  to  choose  more  con- 
genial work/'  he  repeatedly  insists  that 
the  general  outcome  of  the  socialistic 
regime  will  be  a  beautiful  and  profound 
"  religion  of  the  State."  This  religion 
will  either  obliterate  or  comprise  all 
other  religions.  The  beneficence  of 
the  State,  its  all-embracing  care,  will 
concentrate  upon  it  the  rever- 
ence, the  love,  the  devotion  which 
has  hitherto  been  divided  between 
family  and  fatherland  and  the  Church. 
Of  all  Mr.  Pearson's  forecasts  this 
appears  to  me  the  most  romantic  ;  and 
when  I  say  romantic,  I  mean  incredible. 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he  would 
have  much  confidence  in  it  himself 
had  he  kept  firmly  before  his  mind 
what  the  State  is,  especially  in 
democracies.  His  use  of  the  word 
always  conjures  up  the  idea  of  a  power 
apart ;  from  the  nature  of  things  an 


independent  power  ;  a  power  irredeem- 
ably gifted  with  supreme  authority  and 
infused  with  a  wisdom  and  goodness 
beyond  question.  When  was  there 
such  a  State  9  Mr.  Pearson  may  say,  of 
course,  that  though  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  politics  now,  there  will  be 
when  State  Socialism  is  established. 
It  would  be  safer  to  believe,  however, 
that  "  the  State  "  of  the  new  time  will 
be  only  another  "  Government  of  the 
day,"  with  greatly  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  abuse  and  no  guarantee 
against  rebellion  and  overthrow.  Be- 
hind the  State  there  will  be  a  system 
of  government,  no  doubt ;  but  a  system 
of  government  no  more  sacred,  no  more 
worthy  of  worship,  than  the  rules  of  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

It  would  wrong  Mr.  Pearson,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  he  sets  much 
store  by  a  religion  of  the  State.  He 
wavers  indeed  over  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  subject,  but  when  he  sums 
it  up  this  is  what  he  says : 

We  seem  to  find  that  we  are  slowly  but 
demonstrably  approaching  what  we  may 
regard  as  the  age  of  reason  or  of  a  sub- 
limated humanity  ;  and  that  this  will  give 
us  a  great  deal  that  we  are  expecting  from 
it — well-ordered  policies,  security  to  labour, 
education,  freedom  from  gross  superstitions, 
improved  health  and  longer  Me,  the  de- 
struction of  privilege  in  society  and  of 
caprice  in  family  life,  better  guarantees  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  enhanced  re- 
gard for  life  and  property  when  war  un- 
fortunately breaks  out.  [Here  again  there 
seems  to  be  an  implication  of  belief  that 
the  lower  races  are  to  get  the  better  of  the 
higher  without  fighting  :  which  is  strange.] 
It  is  possibleto  conceive  the  administration 
of  the  most  advanced  states  so  equitable 
and  efficient  that  no  one  will  desire 
seriously  to  disturb  it  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  religion 
will  gradually  pass  into  a  recognition  of 
ethical  precepts  and  a  graceful  habit  of 
morality  ;  that  the  mind  will  occupy  itself 
less  and  less  with  works  of  genius  and 
more  and  more  with  trivial  results  and 
ephemeral  discussions  ;  that  husband  and 
wife,  Darents  and  children,  will  come  to 
mean  less  to  one  another,  and  that  romantic 
feeling  will  die  out  in  consequence  ;  that 
the  old  will  increase  upon  the  young  ;  that 
two  great  incentives  to  effort,  the  desire  to 
use  power  for  noble  ends  and  the  desire  to 
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become  highly  esteemed,  will  come  to 
promise  less  to  capable  men  as  the  field  of 
human  energy  is  crowded  ;  and,  generally, 
that  the  world  will  be  left  without  deep 
convictions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  ardour  for 
political  reform  and  the  fervour  of  pious 
faith  which  have  quickened  men  for  cen- 
turies past  as  nothing  else  has  quickened 
them,  with  a  passion  purifying  the  soul. 

But  it  would  be  unreasonable,  Mr. 
Pearson  thinks,  "to  murmur  at 
changes  that  express  the  realisation 
by  the  world  of  its  highest  thought, 
whether  the  issue  be  good  or  bad." 
Besides,  when  the  changed  order  of 
things  "is  once  arrived  at  it  will 
probably  seem  natural  and  satis- 
factory,"— as  in  fact  the  manners 
and  customs  of  fallen  Indian  tribes 
seem  to  them.  Nor  can  this  decline  be 
called  inevitable ;  and  we  may  ever 
trust,  perhaps,  to  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Tennyson  that  "  somehow 
good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill."  But, 
when  all's  said  and  all  allowed,  "  It  is 
now  more  than  probable  that  our 
science,  our  civilisation,  our  great 
and  real  advance  in  the  practice  of 
government,  are  only  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  day  when  the  lower  races 
will  have  their  predominance  in  the 
world,  when  the  higher  races  will  lose 
their  noblest  elements,  and  when  we 
shall  ask  nothing  from  the  day  but  to 
live,  nor  from  the  future  but  that  we 
may  not  deteriorate." 

Thus  ends  a  very  remarkable  book, 
the  general  drift  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  this  account  of  it, 
though  I  can  have  given  no  idea  of 
its  breadth  of  treatment,  or  the  fulness 


of  reading  and  variety  of  thought  that 
supply  its  pages.     Much  of  its  specu- 
lation is  carried  to  a  remote  distance, 
and  the  farther  it  goes  the  less  secure 
it  is,  of  course;  but  it   never  loses 
continuity  with  the  living  day,   and 
never  ceases  to  keep  the  whole  course 
and  meaning  of  what  we  call  Progress 
under  the  light  of  inquiry.   And  there 
is   nothing  remote  about  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr.  Pearson's  book,  those 
which  deal   with  the  certainty    that 
we     are     anxiously     and     painfully 
"  civilising  "  ourselves  out  of  half  the 
regions  that  we  are  so  proud  to  call 
our  own.     From  the  nature  of  things 
this  cannot  possibly  be  left  undone, 
but  it  may  possibly  run  to  avoidable 
extremes.   In  India  it  is  done  with  so 
much  vigour  that  while  the  people  are 
being  brought  up  to  turn  us  out  by 
every  variety  of  educational  process 
that  beneficence  can  suggest  or  duty 
bestow,   we  do  not  abstain   from    a 
superfluity   of   civilising  interference 
even  when  it  excites  nothing  but  hatred 
and  disgust.   The  same  excess  of  zeal  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  Egypt,  I  am 
afraid.     But  surely  it  is  enough  to  do 
appreciated  good,  to  bestow  welcome 
benefits,  regardless  of  the  outcome  for 
ourselves  ;  it  is  too  much  to  add  other 
blessings  which   are  not  regarded  as 
such,  and  are  repaid  by  a  hate  which 
must  hasten  the  day  when  the  whole 
divine   wonder    of  our  civilising  in- 
fluence  will   have   to    be   withdrawn 
with  the  rest  of  our  baggage. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 
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MISS  STUART'S  LEGACY. 


BY   MRS.    STEEL. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

People  who  talk  of  the  still  Indian 
night  can  scarcely  do  so  from  experi- 
ence, for,  especially   during   the   hot 
weather,  darkness  in  the  East  is  vocal 
with  life.     The  cicala  shrills  its  loud- 
est, the  birds  are  awake,  and  the  very 
trees   and    plants    seem    to    blossom 
audibly.     Go  round  an  Indian  garden 
at  sunset  and  it  is  a  sepulchre ;  the 
roses  shrivelled  in   their  prime,   the 
buds     scorched     in     the    birth,    the 
foliage  beaten  down  by  the  fierce  sun. 
Visit  it  again  at  sunrise  and  you  will 
find  it  bright  with  blossom,  sweet  with 
perfume,  refreshed  with   dew.     That 
is  the  work  of  night ;    what   marvel 
then  if  it  is  instinct  with  sound  and 
movement  1     Never  for  one  hour  does 
silence    fall    upon    the    world.     The 
monotonous    beat     of     some     native 
musician's  drum  goes  on  and  on ;   a 
village  dog  barks,  and  is  answered  by 
another  until  seventy  times  seven ;  a 
crow   takes   to   cawing    irrelatively ; 
the  birds  sing  in  snatches,  and  the 
Indian  cock,  like  that  of   scriptural 
story,  crows  for  other  reasons  besides 
the  dawn. 

The  long-legged  rooster  who  habitu- 
ally retired  to  sleep  on  the  summit  of 
Colonel  Stuart's  cook-room,  had,  how- 
ever, legitimate  cause  for  his  voci- 
ferations, and  dawn  was  just  darkening 
the  rest  of  the  sky  when  the  sudden 
napping  of  his  wings  startled  the 
No.  402. — vol.  lxvii. 


horse  of  an  early  wayfarer  who  came 
at  a  walk  down  the  Mall. 

It  was  Philip  Marsden  setting  out 
betimes  for  a  two  days'  scour  of  the 
district  in  search  of  the  very  mules  out 
of  which  Shunker  Das  had  hoped  to 
make    so    much    profit.     Most  men, 
carrying  ten   thousand   rupees   with 
them,    would    have    applied     for    a 
treasure-chest  and  a  police  guard  ;  but 
Major     Marsden    considered    himself 
quite  sufficient  security  for  the  roll 
of  currency  notes  in  his  breast-pocket. 
As  he  quieted  the  frightened  horse, 
his  close   proximity  to  the  Commis- 
sariat office  reminded  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  apply  for  a  certain  form 
on  which  he  had  to  register  his  pur- 
chases ;    the    omission   would    entail 
delay,  so   he  anathematised  his  own 
carelessness  and  was  riding  on,  when 
a  light  in  the  office-windows  attracted 
his  attention.     It  was  early  for  any 
one  to  be  at  work,  but  knowing  how 
time  pressed  in  all  departments  under 
the  strain  of  war,  he  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  some  energetic  babu 
was   thus   seeking  the  worm  of  pro- 
motion, and  might  be  able  to  give  him 
what  he  required.     Dismounting,  lest 
his  horse's  tread  should  disturb  the 
sleepers  in  the  house  by  which  he  had 
to  pass,  he  hitched  the  reins  to  a  tree, 
and  made  his  waj  towards  the  office  ; 
not  without  a  kindly  thought  of  the 
girl,  forgetful  of  care,  who  lay  sleep- 
ing so  near  to  him  that,  unconsciously, 
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he  slackened  his  step  and  trod  softly. 
He  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
that  very  day  the  doctor  was  to  go 
over  and  prescribe  immediate  change. 
Change !  he  smiled  at  the  idea, 
wondering  what  change  could  stem 
the  course  of  the  inevitable. 

As  he  drew  near  he  saw  that  the 
light  came,  not  from  the  office,  but 
from  its  chief's  private  room.  He 
hesitated  an  instant ;  then  a  suspicion 
that  something  might  be  wrong  made 
him  go  on  till  he  could  see  through 
the  open  door  into  the  room.  Thefts 
were  common  enough  in  cantonments, 
and  it  was  as  well  to  make  sure. 
Through  the  chick  he  could  distinctly 
see  a  well-known  figure  seated  at  the 
writing-table,  leaning  forward  on  its 
crossed  arms. 

"  Drunk  ! "  said  Philip  Marsden  to 
himself  with  a  thrill  of  bitter  contempt 
and  turned  away.  The  bearer  would 
find  the  Colonel  and  put  him  decently  to 
bed  long  before  the  girl  was  up.  Poor 
Belle  !  The  little  platform  where  she 
had  stood  but  the  night  before  was 
faintly  visible,  bringing  a  recollection 
of  her  pale  face  and  sad  appeal.  "  It 
is  father,' ' — the  first  words  she  had 
ever  said  to  him  ;  the  very  first !  He 
retraced  his  steps  quickly,  set  the 
chick  aside,  and  entered  the  room. 
The  lamp  on  the  table  was  fast  dying 
out,  but  its  feeble  flicker  fell  full  on 
the  Colonel's  grey  hair,  and  lit  up  the 
shining  gold  lace  on  his  mess-jacket. 
Silver,  and  gold,  and  scarlet, — a 
brilliant  show  of  colour  in  the  shabby, 
dim  room.  A  curious  smell  in  the  air 
and  a  great  stillness  made  Philip 
Marsden  stop  suddenly  and  call  the 
sleeper  by  name.  In  the  silence  which 
followed  he  heard  the  ticking  of  a  chron- 
ometer which  lay  close  to  him.  He 
called  again,  not  louder,  but  quicker, 
then  with  swift  decision  passed  his  arm 
round  the  leaning  figure  and  raised  it 
from  the  table.  The  grey  head  fell 
back  inertly  on  his  breast,  and  the  set, 
half-closed  eyes  looked  up  lifelessly 
into  his. 

"Dead,"  he  heard  himself  say, 
"dead  »  " — dead,  not  drunk.      As  he 


stood  there  for  an  instant  with  the 
dead  man's  head  finding  a  resting- 
place  so  close  to  his  heart,  the  wan 
face  looking  up  at  him  as  if  in  a  mute 
appeal,  a  flame  of  bitter  regret  for  his 
own  harsh  judgment  seemed  to 
shrivel  up  all  save  pity.  The  great 
change  had  come,  to  end  poor  Belle's 
anxieties.  And  she  %  Ah  !  poor  child, 
who  was  to  tell  her  of  it  % 

He  lifted  the  head  from  his  breast, 
laying  it  once  more,  as  he  had  found 
it,  on  the  crossed  arms ;  then  looked 
round  the  room  rapidly.  An  empty 
bottle  of  chloral  on  the  table  accounted 
for  the  faint  sickly  smell  he  had 
noticed.  Was  it  a  mistake  %  If  not, 
whyl  Perhaps  there  was  a  letter. 
Something  at  any  rate  lay  under  the 
nerveless  hands,  powerless  now  to 
defend  their  secret.  Philip  Marsden 
took  the  paper  from  them  gently  and 
turned  up  the  expiring  lamp  till  it 
flared  smokily.  The  blotted  writing 
was  hard  to  read,  yet  easy  to  under- 
stand, for  it  told  a  tale  too  often 
written;  a  tale  of  debt,  dishonour, 
remorse,  despair.  Ten  thousand  rupees 
borrowed  from  the  safe,  and  an  un- 
signed cheque  for  the  amount,  drawn 
on  no  one,  but  payable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  lying  beside  the  dead 
man  in  mute  witness  to  the  last  desire 
for  restitution  in  the  poor  stupefied 
brain.  A  pile  of  official  letters  were 
scattered  on  the  floor  as  if  they  had 
fallen  from  the  table.  All  save  one 
were  unopened,  but  that  one  contained 
a  notification  of  Colonel  Stuart's 
transfer.  Major  Marsden  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  and  deliberately  sat 
down  to  think. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
quickly,  for  already  the  merciless 
light  of  day  was  gaining  on  the  dark- 
ness. "  And  there  is  nothing  hid  that 
shall  not  be  made  manifest ; "  the 
words  somehow  recurred  to  his  memory 
bringing  another  pulse  of  pity  for  poor 
Belle.  What  was  to  be  done*  The 
answer  came  to  him  suddenly  in  a  rush, 
as  if  it  had  all  been  settled  before. 
Why  had  Fate  sent  him  there  with 
more  than  enough  money  to  save  the 
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girl  from  shame  ?  Money  that  was 
his  to  use  as  he  chose,  for  he  could 
repay  it  twenty  times  over  ere  night- 
fall. Why  had  Fate  mixed  the  girl's 
life  with  his,  despite  his  efforts  to 
stand  aloof?  Why  had  she  seat  for 
him?  Why, — why  was  he  there? 
The  dead  man's  keys  lay  on  the  table, 
the  sum  owed  was  clearly  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  the  safe  close  at  hand. 
What  was  there,  save  a  personal  loss 
he  could  well  afford,  to  prevent  silence  ? 
And  he  had  promised  help 

When  the  hastily-summoned  doctor 
came  in  a  few  minutes  later  the  bottle 
of  chloral  sbill  lay  on  the  table,  but 
the  blotted  paper  and  the  cheque  were 
gone.  The  lamp  had  flared  out,  and 
a  little  heap  of  grey  ashes  on  the 
hearth  drifted  apart  as  the  doors  and 
windows  were  flung  wide  open  to  let 
in  all  the  light  there  was. 

44  He  has  been  dead  about  two 
hours,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Over-dose  of 
chloral,  of  course.  I  forbade  it  from 
the  hospital,  but  he  got  it  else- 
where." 

They  had  laid  the  dead  man  on  the 
floor,  and  the  grey  dawn  falling  on 
his  face  made  it  seem  greyer  still. 
The  native  servants  huddled  trembling 
at  the  door ;  the  two  Englishmen 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  still 
figure. 

"There  is  always  the  fear  of  an 
over-dose,1'  said  Philip  Marsden  slowly, 
"  or  of  some  rash  mistake.7' 

The  doctor  met  his  look  compre- 
hensively. "  Exactly  !  who  can  tell  ? 
Unless  there  is  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  I  see  none  as  yet.  Anyhow 
he  was  not  responsible,  for  he  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens 
for  days." 

"  Then  you  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt?" 

"  Always,  if  possible/' 

Again  the  wind  of  dawn  fanning 
the  dead  man's  hair  drifted  the  grey 
ashes  further  apart. 

"  He  had  better  stay  here,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor.  "Moving  him 
might  rouse  the  poor  girl,  and  there's 
no  need  for  that  as  yet.     By  the  way, 


who  is  to  tell  her  ?    There  isn't  a  lady 
or  a  parson  in  the  place." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  returned  Philip 
after  a  pause.  "  I  think  it  might  be 
best,  since  she  confided  her  trouble  to 
me.  But  couldn't  I  get  some  sort  of 
a  woman  from  barracks  just  to  stay 
with  her  ? " 

"  Right ;  you're  a  thoughtful  fellow, 
Marsden.  Take  my  buggy  and  go  tc 
the  sergeant-major ;  his  wife  will  know 
of  some  one.  I'll  stay  till  you  return 
in  case  she  wakes ;  and  look  here,  at 
you  pass  send  a  man  about  the  coffin. 
The  funeral   must   be   this    evening, 

and " 

Philip  Marsden  fled  from  the  dreary 
details  of  death  with  a  remark  that 
the  doctor  could  send  a  messenger. 
He  was  no  coward,  yet  he  felt  glad  to 
escape  into  the  level  beams  of  the 
rising  sun.  As  he  drove  down  along 
the  staring  white  roads  he  asked 
himself  more  than  once  why  he  had 
interfered  to  save  a  girl  he  scarcely 
knew  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
father's  dishonour;  and  if  he  could 
find  no  sufficient  reason  for  it  he  could 
find  no  regret  either.  It  had  been  an 
impulse,  and  it  was  over.  He  had 
kept  his  word  to  Dick,  and  done  his 
best  to  drive  care  from  those  clear 
eyes, — what  beautiful  eyes  they  were  ! 
"Och  then!"  cried  Mrs.  O'Grady, 
the  sergeant-major's  wife,  who,  hastily 
roused  from  her  slumbers,  came  out 
into  the  verandah  in  scanty  attire, 
"  and  is  the  swate  young  leddy  alone  ? 
It's  meself  wud  go  at  wanst  but  that 
I'm  a  Holy  Roman,  surr,  and  shud  be 
talkin'  of  the  blessed  saints  in  glory. 
An'  that's  not  the  thing  wid  a 
Prothestant  in  his  coffin." 

Despite  his  anxiety  her  hearer  could 
not  repress  a  smile.  "  I  don't  set  so 
much  store  by  religious  consolation, 
Mrs.  O'Grady.  It's  more  a  kind, 
motherly  person  I  want." 

"Then,  Tim  !  "  cried  the  good  lady, 
appealing  to  her  spouse  who  had 
appeared  in  shirt  and  trousers,  "  Mrs. 
Flanigan  wud  be  the  woman,  but  that 
she's  daily  expectin'  her  tinth — " 
"Isn't   there   some    kindly  person 
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who's  seen  trouble  ?"  hastily  inter- 
rupted the  Major. 

"Ah,  if  it's  the  throuble  you're 
wanting  take  little  Mrs.  Vickary. 
A  Baptist  and  a  widder, — more  by 
token  twice ;  bore  with  two  dhrunken 
bastes,  Major,  like  a  blissed  angel,  and 
wud  be  ready  to  spake  up  for  anny 
one." 

Major  Marsden,  with  a  recollection 
of  Widow  Vickary's  sad  face  as  nurse 
by  a  comrade's  sick  bed,  pleaded  for  a 
younger  and  brighter  one.  There- 
upon the  sergeant- major  suggested 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,  but  his  wife 
tossed  her  head.  "  What  the  men  see 
in  that  gurrll,  surr,  I  can't  say ;  but 
she'll  go,  and  cheerful,  wid  her  little 
boy ;  a  swate  little  boy,  surr,  like 
thim  cherubs  with  a  trumpet — for  her 
father  she  come  to  live  wid  died  of 
the  fayver  a  month  gone,  and  her 
man  is  waiting  to  be  killed  by  thim 
Afghans  somewhere." 

So  Major  Marsden,  driving  back 
with  poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann  and  the 
cherub  wielding  a  piece  of  sugar-cane 
as  trumpet,  found  Belle  still  sleep- 
ing. 

Then  together,  in  the  fresh  early 
morning,  they  broke  the  sad  tidings 
to  the  girl.  How,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  for  words  mean  nothing.  We 
say,  "  He  is  dead,"  many  and  many  a 
time,  carelessly,  indifferently.  Then 
comes  a  day  when  the  sentence  is 
fraught  with  wild  despair  and  helpless 
pain.  The  sun  seems  blotted  out,  and 
the  world  is  dark.  Yet  the  words 
are  the  same,  nor  can  pen  and  ink 
write  them  differently. 

"  Let  me  see  that  he  is  dead  !  Oh, 
let  me  see  him  ! "  was  her  cry ;  so  they 
took  her  across  to  the  shabby  room 
where  everything  stood  unchanged 
save  for  the  sheeted  figure  on  the 
string  bed.  The  gardener  had  strewn 
some  roses  over  it  and  the  sun  streamed 
in  brightly.  The  sight  brought  no 
real  conviction  to  Belle.  It  all  seemed 
more  dreamlike  than  ever.  To  fall 
asleep,  as  she  had  done,  in  the  turmoil 
of  life,  and  to  wake  finding  the*  hush 
of  death  in  possession  of  all  things ! 


She  let  Philip  Marsden  lead  her  away 
passively  like  a  child,  and  all  through 
the  long  day  she  sat  idle  and  tearless, 
with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  as  if  she 
were  waiting  for  something  or  some 
one.  Yet  it  was  a  busy  day  in  that 
quiet,  empty  house ;  for  in  India  death 
comes  rudely.  Many  a  time  has  the 
father  to  superintend  the  making  of  the 
little  coffin,  while  the  mother  stitches 
away  to  provide  a  daintier  resting 
place  for  the  golden  head  that  is  used 
to  frills  and  lace  ;  until,  in  the  dawn, 
those  two  go  forth  alone  to  the  desolate 
graveyard,  and  he  reads  the  Church  ser- 
vice as  best  he  can,  and  she  says 
"Amen"  between  her  sobs.  There 
was  none  of  this  strain  for  Belle,  no- 
thing to  remind  her  of  the  inevitable ; 
so  she  wondered  what  they  wanted  of 
her  when,  as  the  glare  of  sunset  red- 
dened the  walls  of  her  room,  Major 
Marsden  came  and  looked  at  her  with 
pitying  eyes.  "It  is  time  we  were 
starting,  Miss  Stuart,"  he  said  gently. 

"  Starting  !  where  ? " 

"  We  thought  you  would  like  to  go 
to  the  cemetery,  and  I  have  arranged 
to  drive  you  down.  It  will  be  a 
military  funeral,  of  course." 

She  rose  swiftly  in  passionate  en- 
treaty. "Ah  no,  no !  not  so  soon  !  he 
is  not  dead  !  Oh  I  cannot,  I  cannot ! " 
Then  seeing  the  tender  gravity  of  his 
face,  she  clasped  her  hands  on  his  arm 
and  begged  to  see  him  once  more,— 
just  to  say  good-bye. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  too  late 
— it  is  best  not." 

"But  I  have  no  dress, — it  can't 
be — "  she  pleaded  vainly. 

"  Every  one  will  be  in  white  as  you  , 
are,"  he  returned  with  tears  he  could 
not  check  in  his  eyes.  "  Come !  It  will 
be  better  for  you  by  and  by."  He 
laid  his  hand  on  her  clasped  ones. 
She  looked  in  his  eyes  doubtfully,  and 
did  as  she  was  bidden. 

"  We  will  drive  out  a  bit  first,"  said 
Philip,  when  she  had  taken  her  seat 
by  his  side  in  the  tall  dog-cart  that 
seemed  so  out  of  keeping  with  its  dis- 
mal office.  "  We  have  plenty  of  time 
for  I  thought  the  air  would  do  your 
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head  good, — and, — it  was  best  for  you 
to  be  away  just  now." 

Better,  and  best !  As  if  anything 
could  make  any  difference  now  !  "  You 
are  very  kind,"  she  said  in  dull  recog- 
nition of  his  care. 

Philip  Marsden  never  forgot  that 
drive  ;  the  memory  of  it  remained  with 
him  for  years  as  a  kind  of  nightmare. 
The  girl  in  her  white  dress  and  sailor 
hat  as  he  had  seen  her  at  many  a  tennis- 
party  ;  the  great  bank  of  clouds  on 
the  horizon  telling  of  welcome  rain ; 
the  little  squirrels  leaping  across  the 
white  road  ;  the  cattle  returning  home- 
wards amid  clouds  of  dust ;  the  stolid 
stare  of  the  natives  as  they  passed  by. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  to  stand  side  by 
side  before  an  open  grave  listening  to  an 
even,  disciplined  tramp  audible  above 
the  muffled  drums  coming  nearer  and 
nearer. 

A  dingy  brick  wall  bleached  to  mud- 
colour  shut  out  all  view,  but  high  up 
in  the  sky,  above  the  fringe  of  grey 
tamarisk  tree?,  a  procession  of  flame- 
edged  clouds  told  that,  out  in  the  west, 
Nature  was  celebrating  the  obsequies 
of  day  in  glorious  apparel.  Suddenly 
The  Dead  March  struck  up,  loud  and 
full,  bringing  to  Philip  Mar sd en's 
memory  many  a  sword-decked  coffin 
and  riderless  charger  behind  which  he 
had  walked,  wondering  if  his  turn 
would  come  next.  The  music  ceased 
with  a  clash  of  arms  at  the  gate ;  and 
after  a  low-toned  order  or  two  the  pro- 
cession appeared  in  narrow  file  up  the 
central  path.  The  white  uniforms 
looked  ghostly  in  the  deepening 
shadows  ;  but  through  a  break  in  the 
trees  a  last  sunbeam  slanted  over  the 
wall,  making  the  spikes  on  the  officers' 
helmets  glow  like  stars. 

Belle's  clasped  yet  listless  Angers 
tightened  nervously  as  the  Brigade- 
Major's  voice  rose  and  fell  in  monot- 
onous cadence  about  "  our  dear 
brother  departed."  It  seemed  to 
her  like  a  dream ;  or  rather  as  if 
she  too  were  dead  and  had  no  tears, 
no  grief,  nothing  but  a  great  numb- 
ness at  her  heart.  Then  some  one  put 
a  clumsily-made  cross  of  white  flowers 


into  her  hands,  bidding  her  lay  it 
on  the  coffin,  bared  now  of  the 
protecting  flag ;  and  she  obeyed,  won- 
dering the  while  why  other  people 
should  have  thought  of  these  things 
when  she  had  not,  and  thinking 
how  crooked  it  was,  and  how  much 
better  she  could  have  made  it  herself. 
Perhaps;  for  the  hands  that  twined 
it  were  not  used  to  such  woman's 
work.  It  was  Philip  Marsden's 
task,  also,  to  throw  the  first  handful 
of  earth  into  the  grave,  and  draw 
Belle's  arm  within  his  own  before  the 
salutes  rang  out.  Ihey  startled  the 
screaming  parrots  from  their  roost 
among  the  trees,  and  sent  them 
wheeling  and  flashing  like  jewels 
against  the  dark  purple  clouds. 

"  Was  it  never  going  to  end? "  she 
thought  wearily  as  they  waited  again, 
and  yet  again,  for  the  rattle  of  the 
rifles.  Yet  she  stood  heedlessly 
silent,  even  when  the  band  struck  into 
quick  time  and  the  cheerful  echo  of 
the  men's  answering  footsteps  died 
away  into  the  distance. 

"  Take  her  home,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  with  John  Baby  had  remained  to 
see  the  grave  properly  filled  in.  "  I'll 
call  round  by  and  by  with  a  sleeping 
draught ;  that  will  do  her  more  good 
than  anything." 

As  they  drove  back  she  complained, 
quite  fretfully,  of  the  cold,  and  her 
companion  reined  in  the  horse  while 
he  wrapped  his  military  coat  round 
her,  fastening  it  beneath  her  soft 
dimpled  chin  with  hands  that  trem- 
bled a  little.  She  seemed  to  him 
inexpressibly  pitiful  in  her  grief,  and 
his  heart  ached  for  her. 

41  It  is  going  to  rain,  I  think,"  she 
said  suddenly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  dull  red  glow  barred  by  heavy 
storm  clouds  in  the  west ;  adding  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  Father  will  get  wet  1 " 

Major  Marsden  looked  at  her 
anxiously  and  drove  faster,  fright- 
ened at  the  dull  despair  of  her  tone. 
He  had  meant  to  say  good-bye  at  the 
door,  but  he  could  not.  How  could 
he  leave  her  to  that  unutterable 
loneliness  ?     And  yet  what  good  could 
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he  do  beyond  beguiling  her  to  take  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  food  ?  Poor  Healy's 
Mary  Ann  proved  helpless  before  a 
form  of  grief  to  which  she  was  utterly 
unaccustomed,  and  as  her  presence 
peemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
Philip  Marsden  sent  her  into  the  next 
room,  where  she  nursed  her  boy  and 
wept  profusely.  He  sate  talking  to 
Belle  till  long  after  the  mess-hour, 
and  then,  when  he  did  turn  to  go,  the 
sight  of  her  seated  alone,  tearless  and 
miserable  in  the  big,  empty  room  was 
too  much  for  his  soft  heart.  He  came 
back  hastily,  bending  over  her,  then 
kneeling  to  look  in  her  downcast  face, 
and  take  her  cold  little  hands  into  his 
warm  ones  and  say  kind  words  that 
came  from  his  very  heart.  Perhaps 
they  brought  conviction,  perhaps  the 
touch  of  his  hand  assured  her  of 
sympathy,  for  suddenly  her  dull 
despair  gave  way ;  she  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  cried  pitifully, 
as  children  cry  themselves  to  sleep. 

With  the  clasp  of  his  fingers  on 
hers  and  his  breath  stirring  her  soft 
curly  hair,  Philip  Marsden's  heart 
beat  fast  and  his  pulses  thrilled.  His 
own  emotion  startled  and  perplexed 
him  ;  he  shrank  from  it,  and  yet  he 
welcomed  it.  Did  he  love  her  ?  Was 
this  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

"  How  good  you  are,"  she  whis- 
pered, trying  to  regain  her  composure. 
"  What  should  I  have  done  without 
you?"  Her  unconsciousness  smote 
him  with  regret  and  a  great  tender- 
ness. 

"  There  are  plenty  who  will  be  kind 
to  you,"  he  answered  unsteadily, 
"life  holds  everything  for  you  yet, 
my  dear ;  peace,  and  happiness,  and 
love." 

Love  !  Did  it  hold  his  for  her  ?  he 
asked  himself  again  as  he  walked  home- 
wards in  the  dark.  Love  !  He  was 
quite  a  young  man  still,  only  two  and 
thirty,  yet  he  had  deliberately  set  pas- 
sion and  romance  from  him  years 
before.  Poverty  had  stood  between 
him  and  the  realisation  of  a  dream  till, 
with  the  sight  of  his  ideal  profoundly 
happy  as  some  one  else's  wife,  had  come 


distrust  and  contempt  for  a  feeling  that 
experience  showed  him  did  not,  could 
not  last.  Why,  therefore,  should  it 
enter  into  and  disturb  his  life  at  all? 
Friendship?  ah,  that  was  different! 
Perhaps  the  future  held  a  time  when 
he  would  clasp  hands  with  a  life-com- 
panion ;  a  woman  to  be  the  mistress  of 
his  home,  the  mother  of  his  children. 
But  Belle !  poor  little,  soft  Belle 
Stuart,  with  her  beautiful  grey  eyes  ! 
He  seemed  to  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand 
in  his,  the  caress  of  her  hair  on  his 
lips  ;  and  though  he  laughed  grimly  at 
himself,  he  could  not  master  the  joy 
that  took  possession  of  him  at  the  re- 
membrance. Dear  little  Belle !  Amidst 
the  doubt  and  surprise  which  swept 
over  him  as  he  realised  his  own  state 
of  mind,  but  one  thing  gave  him  infinite 
satisfaction, — he  had  saved  her  from 
the  far  more  lasting  trouble  of  her 
father's  disgrace.  Friend,  or  lover,  it 
had  been  a  good  deed  to  do,  and  he 
was  glad  that  he  had  done  it.  Nothing 
could  alter  that.  And  while  he  slept, 
dreaming  still  of  his  clasp  on  the  little 
cold  yet  willing  hand,  an  official 
envelope  lay  on  the  table  beside  him 
mocking  his  security.  He  opened  it 
next  morning,  to  lay  it  aside  with  a 
curse  at  his  own  ill  luck,  though  it 
was  only  a  notification  that  Major 
P.  H.  Marsden  would  carry  on  the 
current  duties  of  the  Commissariat 
office  till  further  orders.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  over  to  the  Brigade  office 
and  get  himself  excused :  a  word  or  two 
about  his  other  work  would  do  it ;  but 
his  pride  rose  in  arms  against  any 
shirking  for  private  reasons.  Besides, 
there  might  be  nothing  wrong  in 
Colonel  Stuart's  accounts,  and  even  if 
there  was,  he  would  be  the  best  man 
to  find  it  out.  Yet  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  verandah  a  prey  to  conflicting 
desires,  bitterly  angry  with  himself 
for  hesitating  an  instant.  Common 
sense  told  him  that  it  might  be  as  well 
for  one  less  biassed  than  he  was  by 
previous  knowledge  to  undertake  the 
scrutiny,  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  for 
him  to  go  to  the  task  with  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  his  mind  ;  but  pride  sng- 
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gested  that  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  decide  fairly  even  now.  How  could 
he,  when  he  was  bitterly  conscious  of 
one  overmastering  desire  to  save 
Belle  %  Then  came  the  thought  that 
if  she  was  indeed  what  in  his  heart  he 
believed  her  to  be,  if  her  steadfastness 
and  straightforwardness  were  more 
than  a  match  for  his  own,  then  the 
very  idea  of  his  refusing  the  task 
would  be  an  offence  to  her.  After 
that,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
him  from  placing  himself  with  open 
eyes  in  a  position  from  which,  in  com- 
mon fairness  to  himself  and  others,  he 
ought  to  have  escaped. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  few  days  after  Colonel  Stuart's 
death  John  Baby  was  making  up  his 
accounts  in  a  very  unenviable  frame 
of  mind,  though  the  balance  on  the 
right  side  was  a  large  one.  As  a  rule 
this  result  would  have  given  him  keen 
pleasure ;  for  though  he  was  as  yet 
too  young  to  enjoy  that  delight  of 
dotage,  the  actual  fingering  of  gold,  he 
inherited  the  instinct  too  strongly 
not  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  its 
equivalent  in  figures.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  his  annoyance.  First, 
the  constantly  recurring  regret  of  not 
being  able  to  invest  his  savings  as  he 
chose.  With  endless  opportunities 
for  turning  over  a  high  percentage 
coming  under  his  notice,  it  was  galling 
to  be  restricted  by  the  terms  of  his 
covenant  with  Government  from  any 
commercial  enterprise.  Not  that  he 
would  have  scrupled  to  evade  the 
regulation  had  the  game  been  worth 
the  candle;  but  as  yet  it  was  not. 
By  and  by,  when  his  capital  war- 
ranted a  plunge,  he  had  every  inten- 
tion of  risking  his  position,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  throwing  it  up.  But  for 
this  justification  he  must  wait  years, 
unless  indeed  Fate  sent  him  a  rich 
wife.  Heiresses  however  are  scarce 
in  India,  and  furlough  was  not  yet 
due.  So  John  Baby  had  to  content 
himself  with  four  per  cent,  which  was 
all  the   more  annoying  when  he  re- 


membered that  Shunker  Das  was 
making  forty  out  of  the  very  indigo 
business  on  which  he  had  tried  to 
evade  the  income-tax.  Sooner  or 
later  John  Baby  intended  to  have  his 
finger  in  that  pie,  unless  some  more 
fortunate  person  plucked  the  plum  out 
first. 

The  other  reason  for  his  annoyance 
arose  from  the  fact,  clearly  demon- 
strated by  his  neat  system  of  accounts, 
that  over  nine  thousand  rupees  of  his 
balance  were  the  proceeds  of  tcarte 
played  with  a  man  who  had  had  the 
confidence  to  make  him  his  executor. 
The  young  civilian  had  no  qualms  of 
conscience  here  either ;  it  had  been  a 
fair  fight,  the  Colonel  considering 
himself  quite  as  good  at  the  game 
as  his  antagonist.  But  somehow  the 
total  looked  bad  beside  that  other 
one,  where  intricate  columns  of  figures 
added  themselves  into  a  row  of 
nothings  for  the  widow  and  orphans. 
Not  a  penny,  so  far  as  the  executor 
could  see,  after  paying  current  debts. 
About  Madame  and  the  black-and- 
tans,  as  he  irreverently  6tyled  her 
family,  he  did  not  much  concern  him- 
self ;  but  for  Belle  it  was  different. 
He  liked  the  girl,  and  had  often  told 
himself  that  the  addition  of  money 
would  have  made  her  an  excellent 
wife ;  just  the  sort  one  could  safely 
have  at  home ;  and  that  to  a  busy 
man  meant  much.  The  thought  that 
Philip  Marsden  with  his  large  fortune 
showed  a  disposition  to  annex  the 
prize  lessened  his  regrets  for  her 
poverty,  and  yet  increased  them. 
Why,  he  asked  himself  savagely,  did 
nice  girls  never  have  money  ?  The 
only  gleam  of  satisfaction,  in  short, 
to  be  yielded  by  the  balance  was  the 
remembrance  that  his  possession  of  the 
nine  thousand  rupees  prevented  Lala 
Shunker  Das  from  absorbing  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  his  executorship  had 
proved  a  wholesome  check  on  the 
usurer's  outcries;  and  it  gave  the 
young  man  some  consolation  to  think 
that  no  one  could  have  managed  the 
Lala  so  well  as  he  did.  The  smile 
raised  by  this   remembrance   lingered 
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still  when  Major  Marsden  walked, 
unannounced,  through  the  window  in 
unceremonious  Indian  fashion. 

"  Hullo,"  said  John  Raby,  "  glad  to 
see  you.  Miss  Stuart  is  much  better 
to-day." 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  very 
pleasant  and  natural  remark  should 
annoy  his  hearer,  but  it  did.  It 
reminded  him  that  John  Baby  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  authority  over  the 
dead  man's  daughter  by  virtue  of  his 
executorship.  Neither  of  them  had 
seen  her  since  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
for  she  had  been  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  nervous  fever;  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  her  had  fallen  on 
John  Baby  and  not  on  Philip  Marsden. 
John  Baby,  and  not  he,  had  had  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  comfort  and  speedy  departure 
to  the  hills  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
Mrs.  Stuart  had  collapsed  under  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the 
rapid  Indian  funeral  had  made  the 
presence  of  the  others  impossible. 
So  Philip  Marsden  felt  himself  to 
be  out  in  the  cold,  and  resented  it. 

"The  nurse  told  me  so  when  I 
inquired  just  now,"  he  replied  shortly. 
"I'm  to  see  her  this  afternoon 
when  she  comes  back  from  her  drive. 
I've  sent  for  Shunker  Das's  carriage." 
Major  Marsden  frowned.  "You 
might  have  chosen  some  one  else's, 
surely.     He  ruined  her  father." 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  lent  him  money. 
Some  one  had  to  do  it." 

"Well,  it's  a  grim  world,  and  her 
drive  can't  be  more  so  than  the  last 
she  had. ' '  The  remembrance  evidently 
absorbed  him,  for  he  sat  silent. 

"  You're  looking  used  up,  Marsden," 
said   the   other    kindly.     "Anything 
the  matter  1 " 
"Yes." 

"Well,  if  it  has  to  do  with  the 
Commissariat  business  I  don't  wonder. 
The  Colonel's  private  affairs  are  simply 
chaos."  He  pointed  to  the  piles  of 
papers  on  and  below  the  table  with 
a  contemptuous  smile. 

Major  Marsden  shook  his  head. 
"The  public  ones  are  in   fairly  good 


order.     I'm  surprised  at  the  method  ; 
but  of  course  he  had  good  clerks ;  and 

then  the  system  of  checks " 

"  Make  it  possible  to  be  inaccurate 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  What's 
wrong?" 

Philip  Marsden  moved  uneasily  in 
his  chair  and  gave  an  impatient  sigh. 
"I  suppose  I've  got  to  tell  you, 
because  you're  the  man's  executor ; 
but  I  don't  want  to." 

"Never  do  anything  you  don't 
want,  my  dear  fellow ;  it's  a  mistake. 
You  don't  know  what  will  please 
other  people,  and  you  generally  have 
a  rough  guess  at  your  own  desires." 

"I  don't  suppose  this  will  please 
you,  the  fact  is  there  is  a  deficit  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  rupees  in 
the  private  safe  of  which  Colonel 
Stuart  kept  the  key." 
"  Is  that  all  ? " 

"All  I     Surely  it  is  enough  1 " 
"  Quite  enough  ;  but  I'm  not  exactly 
surprised." 

"  Then  I  am,"  returned  the  Major 
emphatically.  "  In  fact  I  don't  believe 
there  really  is  any  deficit  at  all.  Do 
you  think  Shunker  Das  is  the  sort  of 
man  to  make  a  false  claim  ? " 

"Not  unless  he  has  fallen  upon  fair 
proofs,"  said  the  other  coolly.  "  What 
claim  does  he  make  f " 

"  He  says  he  paid  in  three  thousand 
five  hundred  the  very  day  of  Colonel 
Stuart's  death  and  produces  a  receipt. 
Another  thousand  was  paid  in  by 
some  one  else  the  day  before.  It 
seems  odd  that  this  should  just  make 
up  the  deficiency." 

"  But  you  have  no  proof  that  these 
are  actually  the  notes  missing  t  " 

"Curiously  enough  I  have.  Con- 
trary to  what  one  would  have  expected. 
Colonel  Stuart  made  a  practice  of 
writing  the  numbers  of  notes  received 
in  a  private  ledger,  and  none  of  the 
four  entered  as  having  been  given  by 
Shunker  are  to  be  found.  Now,  as 
you  were  Stuart's  friend,  and  are  his 
executor,  do  you  know  of  any  large 
payment  made  to  any  one  within  two 
days  of  his  death?  It  limits  itself, 
you  see,  to  that  time." 
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"  Nothing  to  account  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred,"  returned  John 
Raby  a  little  hastily.  "Let's  stick  to 
JShunker's  claim  first ;  it  may  be  false. 
You  say  he  holds  a  receipt  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  gives  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  also." 

"  Right  ? " 

"  All  but  one.  The  book  gives  a  3 
where  he  gives  a  5  ;  but  natives  often 
confuse  figures." 

John  Raby  nodded,  and  leant  back 
in  his  chair  thinking.  "  I  believe  the 
notes  were  paid,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and 
if  they  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
inference,  I'm  afraid,  is  clear.  The 
-Colonel  borrowed  them." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  returned  the 
Major  slowly.  He  had  been  drawing 
diagrams  idly  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
now  threw  aside  the  pen  with  decision. 
"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  repeated, 
"and  I'D.  tell  you  why;  I'd  rather 
not  tell  you,  as  I  said  before,  but  as 
you're  his  executor  I  must.  When  I 
found  him  dead  that  morning  there 
was  a  paper, — it  wasn't  a  mistake, 
you  understand — "  his  hearer  nodded 
again — "  and  in  it  he  had  set  down 
the  reasons,  or  want  of  reasons,  clearly 
enough.  I  haven't  got  the  paper ;  I 
burnt  it.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
kept  it,  but  it  seemed  a  pity  at  the 
time.  Anyhow  the  total  he  had, — 
borrowed — was  close  on  ten  thousand." 

"  Ten  !  you  said  there  was  only " 

"  Just  so ;  you  see,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  had  money  with  me  at  the 
time.     So  I  replaced  it." 

"  Ten  thousand  ? " 

"  No  ;  to  be  strictly  accurate  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
Well, — you  needn't  stare  so,  Raby ! 
Why  the  devil  shouldn't  I  if  I 
chose?" 

John  Raby  gave  a  low  whistle. 
"  You  must  be  awfully  fond  of  Belle," 
he  said  after  a  pause. 

Philip  flushed  a  deep  angry  red. 
Ever  since  the  possible  necessity  for 
giving  his  action  to  the  world  had 
dawned  upon  him  he  had  known  what 
comment  would  be  made ;  but  the 
knowledge   did    not   lessen  its   sting. 


"  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  keep 
Miss  Stuart's  name  out  of  the  conver- 
sation? I  merely  tell  you  this  to 
show  that  I  have  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  there  is  some  chicanery, 
or  confusion " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  exactly  so," 
assented  John  Raby  with  a  smile. 
"  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to 
keep  her  out  of  it ;  and  so,  as  executor, 
I'll  undertake  to  refund  the  deficiency 
at  once.  There  may  be  some  mistake, 
but  it  is  best  to  have  no  inquiry." 

"  1  hardly  see  how  that  is  to  be 
prevented,  for  of  course  I  had  to 
report  the  matter." 

John  Kaby  literally  bounded  from 
his  chair  in  unrestrained  vexation. 
"  Reported    it !    my    dear    Marsden, 

what  the  devil ! Oh,  I  beg  your 

pardon,  but  really,  to  begin  with, 
you  cut  your  own  throat." 

"  What  else  could  I  do  ?  "  asked  the 
other  quietly.  "You  forget  I  am  in 
charge  of  the  office." 

"  Do  ?  "  returned  his  hearer  pausing 
in  his  rapid  pacing  of  the  room.  "  Ah, 
I  don't  suppose  you  could  do  anything 
else ;  but  I'm  not  so  high-flown  myself, 
and  I  can't  see  the  good  of  chucking 
ten  thousand  rupees  into  the  gutter 
for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment,  and  then 
chucking  the  sentiment  after  it.  For 
the  girl  adored  her  father,  and  I 
warn  you " 

"  If  we  can't  keep  off  that  subject 
I'll  go,"  interrupted  Philip  rising.  "  I 
thought  you  might  know  something. 
Colonel  Stuart  dined  with  you  that 
last  evening,  if  you  remember." 

The  civilian  needed  no  reminder; 
indeed  for  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had 
been  distractingly  conscious  of  a  note 
for  a  thousand  rupees  lying  in  his 
despatch-box  which  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ances. "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  he  did, 
and, — I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of, 
Marsden — he  played  Zcarte  too;  but 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  so  fuddled 
and  excited  that  I  refused  to  go  on, 
and  sent  him  home.  See  what  comes 
of  benevolence.  If  I  had  let  him  play 
and  rooked  him,  he  wouldn't  have  had 
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the  opportunity  of  brooding  over 
difficulties  and  putting  an  end  to 
them.  Again,  you  see  there's  nothing 
so  unsafe  as  unselfishness.1' 

Philip,  remembering  the  notice  of 
transfer  he  had  found  open  by  the 
dead  man's  side,  wondered  if  matters 
might  not  have  turned  out  differently 
had  it  been  viewed  by  the  calm  light 
of  day. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now," 
continued  the  speaker.  "I  don't 
approve  of  what  has  been  done,  but 
I'll  do  my  best, — in  fact  I'm  bound 
as  executor — to  clear  the  matter  up. 
Though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where 
the  inquiry  may  not  lead  me.  It's  an 
infernal  nuisance,  nothing  less !  Well, 
hand  me  over  the  papers  and — I 
suppose  you've  no  objection  to  my 
searching  the  office  ?  " 

"  None  ;  the  Colonel's  room  is  as  he 
left  it.  I  was  afraid  of  noise  so  near 
the  house."  The  speaker  frowned  at 
his  own  words,  annoyed  to  find  how 
thought  for  Belle  crept  into  all  his 
actions. 

*'  So  far,  good.  And  look  here, 
Marsden,  if  you  value  that  girl's 
opinion  go  and  tell  her  the  downright 
truth.  She  will  be  able  to  see  you 
this  afternoon." 

A  piece  of  sound  advice  meant 
kindly,  which  had  the  not  unusual 
effect  of  making  the  recipient  hesitate 
about  a  course  of  action  on  which  he 
had  almost  decided.  In  after  years, 
when  he  considered  the  tangled  clew 
Fate  held  at  this  time  for  his  un- 
winding, he  never  hesitated  to  say, 
"  Here  I  went  wrong ; "  but  at  the 
time  it  seemed  of  small  importance 
whether  he  saw  the  girl  that  day  or 
the  next.  And  once  more  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  John  Baby's  part 
irritated  him  into  contradiction. 
"  It  will  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Miss 
Stuart' 8  first  day,"  he  replied  stiffly, 
and  rode  away. 

The  young  civilian  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Philip  Marsden  wasn't  a 
bad  fellow  on  the  whole ,  but  a  prig  of 
the  first  water.  Imagine  any  one 
gifted  with  a  grain  of  common  sense 


acting  as  he  had  done !  Why  if  he 
wanted  the  girl's  good  graces,  had  he 
not  paid  up  the  rest  of  the  money  and 
finished  the  whole  affair)  It  was  a 
long  price  to  pay,  of  course,  but  it  was 
better  than  giving  ten  thousand  for 
nothing.  Only  a  morbid  self-esteem 
could  have  prevented  him.  Really,  the 
sense  of  duty  to  be  found  in  some 
people  was  almost  enough  to  engender 
a  belief  in  original  sin.  The  mere 
struggle  for  existence  could  never  have 
produced  such  a  congeries  of  useless 
sentiment. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  deter- 
mining to  have  a  quiet  cigar  before 
tasking  his  brain  with  further  thought 
about  what  he  had  just  heard.  But 
the  first  glance  at  the  daily  paper 
wljich  had  just  come  in  made  him 
throw  it  from  him  in  disgust ;  for  it 
contained  a  fulsomely  flattering  notice 
extolling  Major  Marsden  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  openly 
hinting  at  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  which  the  former  officer  was 
determined  to  bring  home  to  the 
latter.  The  style  betrayed  the  hand  of 
some  clerk  toadying  for  promotion  ; 
but  style  or  no  style,  the  matter  was 
clear,  and  to  be  read  by  the  million. 
It  all  came  from  Marsden's  infernal 
sense  of  duty,  and  John  Raby  had 
half  a  mind  to  spoil  his  little  game  by 
sending  the  paper  over  to  Belle  as 
usual.  But  with  all  his  faults  he 
was  not  a  spiteful  man,  or  one 
inclined  to  play  the  part  of  dog-in-the- 
manger.  Consequently  when  L43& 
Shunker  Das's  carriage  went  over  for 
Belle  the  chuprassi  in  charge  only 
carried  a  bouquet  ;  the  newspaper 
remained  behind,  keeping  company 
with  John  Baby  and  magnanimity. 

Belle  never  noticed  the  omission,  for 
she  was  still  strangely  forgetful  and 
indifferent ;  even  when  she  drove  along 
the  familiar  road,  she  hardly  remem- 
bered anything  of  her  last  dismal  ride. 
Only  one  or  two  things  showed  dis- 
tinctly in  the  midst  of  past  pain  ;  such 
trivial  things  as  a  crooked  cross  of 
flowers,  and  screaming  parrots  in  a 
stormy  sky.   The  rest  had  gone,  to  come 
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back, — the  doctor  told  John  Raby — ere 
long;  just  now  the  forgetfulness  was 
best,  though  it  showed  how  narrowly  she 
had  escaped  brain-fever.  So  nobody 
spoke  of  the  past,  and  while  Philip  was 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  that 
first  day,  and  using  it  to  build  up  his 
belief  in  her  trust,  she  was  not  even 
conscious  that  he  had  been  the  kindest 
among  many  kind. 

Meanwhile  Philip  Marsden  had  not 
found  himself  in  a  bed  of  roses.  The 
impossibility  of  seeing  Belle  left  him 
a  prey  to  uncertainty,  and  if  he  was 
ready  fifty  times  a  day  to  admit  that 
he  was  in  love,  there  were  quite  as 
many  times  when  he  doubted  the  fact. 
Yet  love  or  no  love,  he  was  strenuously 
eager  to  save  her  from  trouble ;  so  his 
relief  at  finding  the  office  in  good  order 
had  been  great.  In  regard  to  matters 
which  had  been  in  Colonel  Stuart's  own 
hands  he  naturally  felt  safe ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deficiency  therefore  had 
been  a  most  unpleasant  6hock,  the 
more  so  because  he  saw  at  once  that 
inquiry  might  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  betray  his  own  action.  He 
wearied  himself  fruitlessly  with  en- 
deavours to  discover  any  error,  but  the 
thought  of  hushing  the  matter  up  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible.  To  some 
men  it  might  have  been  a  temptation  ; 
to  him  it  was  none,  so  he  deserved  no 
credit  on  that  score.  He  told  himself 
again  that  if  Belle  were  what  he  deemed 
her,  she  would  see  the  necessity  of  a 
report  also ;  but  then  he  was  reckon- 
ing on  perfection,  and  poor  Belle,  as  it 
so  happened,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  that  she  was  utterly 
incapable  of  judging  calmly  about  any- 
thing relating  to  her  father. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  after  she  re- 
turned from  her  drive,  feeling  all  the 
dreariness  of  coming  back  to  everyday 
life,  and,  in  consequence,  exalting  the 
standard  of  her  loss  till  the  tears  rolled 
quietly  down  her  cheeks.  Whereupon 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,  full  of  the 
best  intentions,  brewed  her  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sent  over  the  road  for  the 
newspaper,  which  she  imagined  had 
been  forgotten.      The  master  of   the 


house  was  out  for  his  evening  ride, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
.  he  called  on  his  way  home,  he  found 
Belle  studying  the  misleading  para- 
graph with  flushed  cheeks  and  tearful 
eyes.  "  What  does  it  mean  1 "  she 
asked  tempestuously.  "What  is  it 
that  he  dares  to  say  of  father? " 

With  her  pretty,  troubled  face  look- 
ing into  his  John  Baby  washed  his 
hands  of  further  magnanimity.  He  re- 
fused to  play  the  part  of  Providence 
to  a  man  who  could  not  look  after  his 
own  interests,  and  whom,  in  a  vague 
way,  he  felt  to  be  a  rival.  So,  consider- 
ing Belle  only,  he  told  the  modified 
truth,  making  as  light  as  he  could  of 
the  deficiency,  and  openly  expressing 
his  regret  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  reported,  the  more  so  because 
Major  Marsden  himself  believed  there 
was  some  mistake.  This  consolation 
increased  her  indignation. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  cried, 
trembling  with  anger  and  weakness, 
"  that  he  has  dragged  father's  name  in 
the  dirt  for  a  mistake  1  Why  didn't 
he  come  to  me,  or  to  you  ?  We  would 
have  told  him  it  was  impossible.  But 
he  always  misjudged  father ;  he  hated 
him  ;  he  never  would  come  here.  Ah 
yes  !  I  see  it  all  now  I  I  understand." 

The  "  we  "  sounded  sweetly  in  the 
young  man's  ears,  but  its  injustice  was 
too  appalling  to  be  passed  over.  He 
felt  compelled  to  defence.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  of  telling  the 
whole  truth,  but  he  reflected  that 
Philip  had  a  tongue  as  well  as  he,  and 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  make  free 
with  another  man's  confidence.  Con- 
sequently his  palliation  only  referred 
to  the  culprit's  well-known  inflexibility 
and  almost  morbid  sense  of  duty  ;  all 
of  which  made  Belle  more  and  more 
angry,  as  if  the  very  insistence  on 
such  virtues  involved  some  deprecia- 
tion of  their  quality  in  the  dead  man. 

"  I  do  not  care  what  happens  now," 
she  said  vehemently.  "  I  know  well 
enough  that  nothing  he  can  say  will 
harm  father's  good  name ;  but  I  will 
never  forgive  him,  never !  It  is  no  use 
excusing  him ;  all  you  say  only  makes 
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it  more  unnecessary,  and  cruel,  and, — 
and  stupid.  I  will  never  forgive  him  ; 
no,  never ! " 

And  all  that  night  she  lay  awake 
working  herself  into  a  fever,  mental 
and  bodily,  by  piling  up  the  many 
evidences  in  favour  of  her  theory  as 
to  Philip's  long-cherished  enmity. 
He  had  never  called,  never  spoken  to 
them  when  all  the  world  beside  had 
been  friendly.  His  very  kindness  to 
Dick  was  tainted ;  for  had  he  not 
sided  with  the  boy  against  her  father  1 
Once  the  train  of  thought  started,  it 
was  easy  to  turn  the  points  so  that 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  its 
following  any  other  line  than  the  one 
she  laid  down  for  it  as  she  went  along. 
Finally,  to  clinch  the  matter,  memory 
served  her  a  sorry  trick  by  suddenly 
recalling  to  her  recollection  Philip 
Marsden's  gloomy  face  when  she  had 
told  him  who  she  was  on  their  first 
meeting  at  the  railway-station.  She 
sat  up  in  bed  with  little  hot  hands 
stretched  into  the  darkness.  "  O 
father  1  father !  I  was  the  only  one 
who  loved  you, — the  only  one  !  "  A 
climax  at  once  of  sorrow  and  consola- 
tion which  somehow  soothed  her  to 
sleep. 

Now,    while     she     was     employed 
in    blackening   his    character,    Philip 
Marsden  was  crediting  her  with  all 
the   cardinal    virtues.     He    had    not 
seen  the  daily  paper,  for  reasons  which 
put  many  other  things  out  of  his  head 
for  the  time  being.     He  had  no  idea 
when  he  wilfully  went  to  play  racquets 
that    evening    instead    of     following 
Baby's  advice  of  seeing  Belle,  that  he 
was  throwing  away  his  last  chance  of 
an  interview ;  but  as  he  sat   outside 
the  court,  cooling   himself   after   the 
game,  an  urgent  summons  came  from 
the  orderly-room.     Ten  minutes  after 
he   was  reading   a  telegram  bidding 
the    101st   Sikhs   start  to   the   front 
immediately.     Farewell  to  leisure  ;  for 
though  the  regiment  had  been  under 
warning  for  service  and  in   a  great 
measure    prepared    for    it,    the    next 
forty-eight  hours  were  ones  of  exceed- 
ing  bustle.     Philip,  harassed   on   all 


sides,  had  barely  time  to  realise  what 
it  meant ;  and,  despite  a  catch  at  his 
heart  when  he  thought  of  Belle,  the 
blood  ran  faster  in  his  veins  from  the 
prospect  of  action.  His  own  certainty, 
moreover,  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  one,  of  whose 
sympathy  he  felt  assured,  should  see 
the  matter  with  other  eyes.  Never- 
theless he  was  determined  to  tell  her 
all  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  often, 
as  he  went  untiringly  through  the 
wearisome  details  of  inspection,  his 
mind  was  busy  over  the  interview  to 
come ;  but  the  end  was  always  the 
same,  and  left  him  with  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

John  Baby  happened  to  be  standing 
in  the  verandah  when,  between  pillar 
and  post,  Philip  found  that  vacant 
five  minutes  which  he  had  been  chas- 
ing all  day  long. 

"  Can't  see  you,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
returned,  cheerfully,  to  the  inquiry 
for  Miss  Stuart.  "  The  fact  is  she  has 
worried  herself  into  a  fever  over  that 
paragraph.  I  don't  wonder ;  it  was 
infernal  1  " 

"What  paragraph?"  asked  Philip 
innocently. 

John  Baby  looked  at  him  and 
laughed,  not  a  very  pleasant  kind  of 
laugh.  "Upon  my  soul,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  an  unlucky  beggar.  I  begin 
to  think  it's  a  true  case,  for  you've 
enough  real  bad  luck  to  make  a  three- 
volume-course  of  true  love  run  rough  ! 
So  you  haven't  seen  it?  Then  I'll 
fetch  it  out.  The  paper  is  just 
inside.'1 

Philip,  reining  in  his  restive  horse 
viciously,  read  the  offending  lines, 
punctuating  them  With  admonitory 
digs  of  his  heels  and  tugs  at  the  bridle 
as  the  charger  fretted  at  the  fluttering 
paper.  He  looked  well  on  horseback, 
and  the  civilian,  lazily  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  admired  him,  dangling  sword, 
jingling  spurs,  and  all.  He  folded  the 
paper  methodically  against  his  knee 
and  handed  it  back.  "  And  Miss  Stuart 
believed  all  that  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

u  Women  always  believe  what  they 
see  printed.     She  is  in  an  awful  rage. 
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of  course ;  but  I  warned  you,  Marsden, 
you  know  I  did." 

"  You  were  most  kind.  Will  you 
tell  Miss  Stuart,  when  you  see  her, 
that  I  called  to  say  good-bye  and  that 
I  was  sorry, — yes  !  you  can  say  I  was 
sorry,  for  the  cause  of  her  fever." 
"FTjr  tone  was  bitterness  itself. 

"  Look  here,  Marsden/1  said  the 
other,  "  don't  huff ;  take  my  advice 
this  time  and  write  to  her." 

"  Do  you  think  the  belief  of  women 
extends  to  what  they  see  written  ?  I 
didn't  know  you  had  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  sex,  Raby  !  Well,  good- 
bye to  you,  and  thanks." 

"  Oh,  1  shall  be  down  to  see  the 
101st  march  out.  Five  a.m.,  isn't  it  ? " 
Philip  nodded  as  he  rode  off.  All 
through  that  last  night  in  cantonments 
he  was  angry  with  everything  and 
everybody,  himself  included.  Why 
had  he  meddled?  What  demon  had 
possessed  the  Brigadier  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  Commissariat  office? 
Why  had  not  this  order  for  the  front 
come  before  1  Why  had  it  come  now  1  ' 
What  induced  the  babu  who  penned  that 
paragraph  to  be  born  ?  And  why  did  a 
Mission  school  teach  him  the  misuse 
of  adjectives  ?  He  was  still  too  angry 
to  ask  himself  why  he  had  not  taken 
John  Raby's  advice  ;  that  touched  too 
closely  on  the  real  mistake  to  be 
acknowledged  yet  awhile. 

The  gloom  on  his  face  was  not  out 
of    keeping  with   the   scene,    as    the 
regiment  marched  down  the  Mall  at 
early   dawn  while    the    band    played 
Zakhmi,  that  plaintive  lament  of  the 
Afghan  maiden  for  her  wounded  lover. 
Yet   there   was   no   pitiful    crowd   of 
weeping  women^  and  children,  such  as 
often  mars  the  spectacle  of  a  British 
regiment  going  on  service.     The  fare- 
wells had  all  been  said  at  home,  and  if 
the  women  wept  in  the  deserted  lines, 
the  men  marched,  eyes  front  without 
a  waver,  behind  the  sacred  flag  borne 
aloft  by  the  tall  drum-major,  whose 
magnificent  stature  was  enhanced  by  an 
enormous  high-twined  turban.     Close 
at  his  heels   went  two   men   waving 
white  silver-mounted  whisks  over  the 


Holy  Grunth,  watchful  lest  aught 
might  settle  on  the  sacred  page  which 
lay  open  on  a  yellow  satin  cushion 
borne  by  four  sergeants.  There,  plainly 
discernible  even  by  the  half-light,  was 
inscribed  in  broad  red  and  black 
lettering  the  sure  guide  through  death 
to  life  for  its  faithful  followers.  Then, 
separated  by  a  wide  blank  from  the 
book  in  front  and  the  men  behind, 
rode  the  Colonel.  Finally,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  marched  as  fine  a  body  of 
men  as  could  be  seen  east  or  west, 
with  dexterously  knotted  turbans 
neutralising  the  least  difference  in 
height,  so  that  the  companies  came  by 
as  if  carved  out  of  one  block. 

It  was  a  stirring  sight,  making  the 
blood  thrill,  especially  when,  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  leading  to  bar- 
racks, the  bands  of  the  British  regi- 
ments formed  in  front  to  play  their 
fellow  soldiers  out  of  the  station,  and 
the  Sikhs  broke  into  their  old  war  cry 
"  Jai  I  Jai  !  guru-ji  ke  Jai  !  (Victory, 
victory,  our  Teacher's  victory)."  It 
mingled  oddly  with  the  strains  of 
"  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me." 

A  little  group  of  horsemen  waited 
for  the  last  farewells  at  the  cantonment 
boundary,  and  one  of  them  riding 
alongside  told  Philip  Marsden  that 
a  clue  bad  been  found,  and  the  truth 
would  be  made  manifest.  The  con- 
ventional answer  of  pleasure  came 
reluctantly,  but  as  the  hands  of  the 
two  men  met  the  gloomy,  troubled 
face  looked  almost  wistfully  into  the 
clever,  contented  one.  "  You  are 
very  good  to  her,  Raby  ;  I  know  that ; 
good-bye."  The  workman-like  groans 
and  shrieks  of  the  fife  and  drum 
replaced  the  retiring  bands,  and  as 
cheer  after  cheer  greeted  the  final 
departure  Philip  Marsden  felt  that 
John  Raby  was  left  completely  master 
of  the  situation. 

That  evening,  twenty  miles  out 
among  the  sand-hills,  he  put  his  pride 
in  his  pocket,  impelled  thereto  by  a 
persistent  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  writing  to  Belle ; 
an  honest,  if  somewhat  hard  letter, 
telling  her,  not  of  his  good  deeds,  but 
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the  truth  of  those  which  seemed  to 
her  bad.  Ten  days  after  at  Peshawar, 
with  the  last  civilised  post  he  was  to 
see  for  many  weeks,  his  letter  came 
back  to  him  unopened  and  re-addressed 
in  a  shaky  hand. 

The  heart-ache  was  better  by  that 
time.  "She  might  have  afforded  me 
the  courtesy  of  an  envelope/'  he  said 
as  he  threw  the  letter  into  the  camp- 
fire. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  clue  spoken  of  by  John  Raby 
lay  in  the  note  for  a  thousand  rupees 
with  which  Colonel  Stuart  had  paid  a 
portion  of  his  card  debts  during  his  last 
deal  in  the  great  game.  It  proved  to 
be  not  only  one  of  the  missing  notes, 
but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  very 
one  about  the  number  of  which  un- 
certainty existed.  The  figures  stood 
as  the  Colonel  had  written  them ;  so 
the  mistake  lay  with  the  usurer,  if  it 
was  really  a  mistake.  John  Raby  lit 
a  cigarette  and  meditated,  with  the 
list  before  him;  but  beyond  an  odd 
persistency  in  threes  and  fives,  the 
figures  presented  no  peculiarity.  So 
he  set  the  problem  aside  till  he  could 
tackle  it  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
arisen ;  for  he  was  a  great  believer  in 
scenery  as  an  aid  to  the  senses. 

The  day  was  almost  done,  however, 
ere  he  found  leisure  for  the  task ; 
nevertheless,  fatigued  as  he  was,  he 
set  to  work  methodically  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  immediate  discovery 
that  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the 
number  of  another  note,  the  one  which 
had  been  paid  in  by  some  one  else. 
The  entry  had  been  blotted  by  the 
hasty  closing  of  the  ledger,  and  though 
it  read  like  159934,  it  was  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  be  something 
else.  Again  those  threes  and  fives !  Idly 
enough  he  wrote  the  two  uncertainties 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  sat  staring  at 
them  till  suddenly  a  suggestion  came 
to  him,  making  him  re-write  the  num- 
ber given  by  Shunker  in  close  imita- 
tion of  the  dead  man's  bold  black 
figures,  and  then  deliberately  blot  it 


by  placing  it  in  the  ledger.  The 
result  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  blurred  entry  that  his  quick  brain 
darted  off  in  a  wonder  how  the  usurer 
had  got  hold  of  the  number  of  a  note 
which  he  had  not  paid  in.  No  reason- 
able explanation  suggesting  itself,  he 
began  a  systematic  search  in  the  waste 
paper  basket ;  the  scraps  there  would 
at  least  tell  him  on  what  work  the 
Colonel  had  been  engaged  during  his 
last  day.  He  knew  that  Shunker 
had  had  an  interview  with  him  in  the 
morning,  but  that  did  not  account  for 
the  shreds  of  a  receipt  for  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  maunds  of  grain 
which  he  found  almost  on  the  top. 
An  old  receipt  dated  some  months 
back ;  three  thousand  five  hundred 
too — an  odd  coincidence  !  So  far  good  ; 
the  next  thing  was  to  have  a  sight  of 
Shunker's  face  before  he  had  time  to 
hear  rumours  or  make  plans. 

The  summons  to  come  up  for  an 
interview  early  next  morning  rather 
pleased  the  Lala,  for  he  received  it 
while  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  when  it 
added  to  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wedding  guests  who  sat  watching 
a  nautch  girl  sidle,  like  a  pouter 
pigeon,  over  a  strip  of  dirty  carpet. 
She  was  stout  to  obesity ;  her  oiled 
hair  was  plastered  so  as  to  narrow  her 
forehead  to  a  triangle ;  her  voluminous 
skirts  ended  just  under  the  arms  in  a 
superfluity  of  bust.  She  held  one  fat 
hand  to  her  cheek  persistently  as  if  in 
the  agonies  of  toothache,  while  she 
yelled  away  as  if  the  dentist  had 
failed  to  comfort  her.  Tet  the  best 
native  society  of  Faizapore  had  sat 
there  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
impassive  faces  of  the  Asiatic  bent  on 
amusement ;  a  face  which  surely  will 
make  Paradiso  dull  work  for  the 
howris. 

"  Yea !  I  will  come  to  Raby  if  he 
needs  me,'1  assented  the  rich  man, 
turning  with  a  spiteful  chuckle  to  his 
right  hand,  where  old  Mahomed  Lateef 
sat  solemn  and  dignified.  "  See  you, 
Khan  sahib,  how  even  the  Sirkar 
favours  money  ? " 

"  When  I  was  young,  Oh  Shunker  ! 
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retorted  the  other  grimly,  u  the  hands 
of  Nikalsane  and  Jan  Larnce  held  the 
sword  too  tight  to  leave  room  for  the 
rupees." 

"  Ay  !  when  you  Khans  of  Kurtpore 
brought  fifty  swords  to  flash  behind 
theirs,  without  payment.  Swords  are 
bought  nowadays,  and  those  who 
lack  money  must  e'en  go  to  the  wall.'1 

The  old  Mahomedan's  eyes  flared. 
"  Ma*h&tt&k,  oh  buniaJi-jif  if  they  go  to 
the  wall  in  my  poor  house  they  will 
find  swords  enow  !  But  yesterday  a 
hut  fell — I  mean  'twas  pulled  down 
for  repairs — and  we  came  on  five 
Persian  blades  ! l  Heady  to  use,  O 
Lala-ji;  no  spot  or  blemish  of  rust. 
Haply  they  may  help  back  the  rupees 
some  day." 

Shunker  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and  the  guests  sank  again  into 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
tributary  hiccup  which  native  etiquette 
demands  for  the  memory  of  dinner. 
The  stars  shone  overhead,  and  a  great 
trail  of  smoke  from  the  brazier  of  oil 
and  cotton-seed  seemed  to  mix  itself  up 
with  the  Milky  Way.  Little  Nuttu, 
the  hero  of  the  feast,  had  fallen  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  baby  bride  being  en- 
gaged in  cutting  her  teeth  elsewhere. 
A  group  of  younger  men,  squatted  in 
the  far  corner  round  a  flaring  paraffin 
lamp,  talked  vociferously  in  a  mixed 
jargon  of  "  individual  freedom,"  "  poli- 
tical rights,"  and  "representative 
government."  And  no  one  laughed 
or  cried  at  anything ;  neither  at  the 
nautch  girl  with  her  unmentionable 
songs,  nor  the  spectacle  of  people  dis- 
cussing freedom  while  engaged  in 
taking  it  away  from  two  harmless 
infants. 

So  the  night  wore  on  in  dull  dissipa- 
tion, leaving  Shunker  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  he  came  to  confront  the 
young  civilian's  clear-cut,  clean-shaven 
face  in  the  morning. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Lala-ji," 
he  began,  opening  fire  at  once ;  "a 
serious  mistake  about  the  notes  you 
•claim  to  have  left  with  Colonel  Stuart." 

1  A  common  occurrence  in  old  Pathan 
houses. 


So  much,  at  least,  was  certain  ;  John 
Baby,  however,  saw  more  in  the  un- 
restrained  start  of   alarm  which  the 
surprise   evoked.     "  It   isn't   so   very 
serious,"  he  continued  blandly  ;  "  noth- 
ing for  you  to  be  so  frightened  about, 
Lala-ji ;  we  all  make  mistakes  at  times. 
By  the  way,  did  you  keep  your  original 
memorandum  of  the  numbers  in  English 
or     Mah&jani    [accountant's     charac- 
ter]?" "  In  Mahajani,  Huzoor"  bleated 
Shunker,    and    John    Baby    smiled. 
For  this  diminished  the  possibility  of 
clerical   error  enormously ;   indeed  it 
was  to  settle  this  point  that  he  had 
sent  for  the  usurer.     "  So  much  the 
better  for  you/'  he  went  on  carelessly, 
"  and  if  you  will  bring  the   paper  to 
me  this  evening,  say  about  six,  I'll  see 
if  we  can  get  the  error  in  your  claim 
altered.     You  have  interchanged  a  five 
and  a  three  in  one  number,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  be  accurate  before  the  inquiry 
commences.  It  will  be  a  very  stringent 
one.     By  the  by,  what  time   did  you 
last  see  Colonel  Stuart  1 " 

But  the  usurer  was  prepared  this 
time,  and  when  he  finally  bowed  himself 
out,  John  Baby  was  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  a  plot  which  he  felt  sure  had  been 
laid. 

All  day   long  in   a   sort  of   under- 
current of  thought  he  was  busy  ran- 
sacking memory  and  invention  for  a 
theory,  coming  back  again  and  again, 
disheartened,  to  the  half-tipsy  laugh 
with  which  Colonel  Stuart  had  given 
him  the  note,  declaring  it  was  a  wind- 
fall.    A   windfall !    what   could   that 
mean  !     Had  Shunker  given  it  back  % 
Then  there  must  have  been  a  second 
interview ;  but  none  of   the   servants 
could   speak   to  one.     He   went   over 
early  to  the  office  and  sat  in  the  dead 
man '8  chair  trying  to  piece  things  to- 
gether.    The  shadows  were  beginning 
to  cling  to  the  corners  ere  the  usurer 
was  announced,  and  something  in  the 
scared  glance  he  gave  towards  the  tall 
figure  in  the  seat  of  office  convinced 
John  Baby  that  the  man  was  reminded 
of  another  and  similar  visit  to  that  room. 
The   quaver  in   hand   and  voice  with 
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which  he  produced  his  day-hook,  and 
said  that  the  Huzoor's  number  was 
right  after  all,  clinched  the  matter. 

"  I  suppose/'  remarked  the  young 
man  coolly,  "  you  were  confused  by  the 
other  note."  A  random  shot,  but  it 
struck  home  ! 

"Huzoor  1 "  faltered  the  fat  man. 

John  Baby  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  went  one  better  ;  poker  was 
a  game  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond.  "  The  other  note  with  the  threes 
and  the  fives  which  you  saw, — which 
you  got  when, — I  mean  the  second 
time  you  came  here — when  you  brought 
the   receipt   for  the   grain   which  he 

destroyed By  Jove  !  "  He  threw  his 

hand  up,  and  a  light  came  into  his  face. 
"  Fool  not  to  see  it  before — the  receipt, 
— the  wrong  receipt  of  course.' ' 

"  But  he  never  gave  me  the  money ; 
I  swear  he  didn't ! "  protested  Shunker, 
completely  off  his  guard. 

His  hearer  broke  into  a  fit  of  cynical 
laughter.  "Thank  you,  Shunker, 
thank  you  !  Of  course  he  gave  you 
the  money  :  I  see  it  all ;  and  as  one  of 
the  numbers  were  different,  you  im- 
proved on  your  original  memorandum, 
thinking  you  had  made  a  mistake. 
Stay, — number  150034  wasn't  your 
note.  By  Jove  !  he  must  have  given 
you  back  the  whole  roll  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  by  mistake.  You're 
a  bigger  blackguard  than  I  thought ! " 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  usurer,  beside 
himself  with  fear  of  this  shaiUm. 
•  "Only  three!  I  swear  it  I  I  only 
picked  up  three." 

"  Thank  you  again,  Lala.  You  picked 
up  three.  Let  me  see;  how  was  it?" 
The  young  man  rose,  pacing  the  room 
quickly  and  talking  rapidly.  "  Stuart 
must  have  taken  four  from  the  safe. 
The  windfall  1  by  George !  the  wind- 
fall. The  Colonel  must  have  thought 
Shunker  had  only  taken  two.  Well ! 
you're  a  nice  sort  of  scoundrel,"  he 
went  on,  stopping  opposite  the  usurer 
and  viewing  him  with  critical  eyes. 
"  So  you  gave  him  the  wrong  receipt 
on  purpo>e,  and  now  claim  a  second 
payment,  is  that  it  ?  " 

Shunker  collapsed  to  the  floor  as  if 


every  bone  had  left  his  body.  "  I 
didn't, — I'll  swear  by  holy  Ganges, 
by  my  son's  head — I  didn't  mean  it. 
I  thought  he  would  kill  me,  and  I 
gave  him  the  wrong  receipt  in  my 
hurry.     Oh,  sir,  I  swear " 

"  Let  go  my  legs,  you  fool,  or  I 
shall  1  Stand  up,  and  don't  let  your 
teeth  chatter.  I'm  not  going  to  kill 
you.  So .  you  weren't  even  a  good 
scoundrel,  Shunker,  only  a  pitiful  for- 
tune-finder. Having  done  a  clever 
trick  by  mistake,  you  thought  it  safe 
to  claim  the  money  again,  as  the  only 
witness  was  dead.  And  it  was  safe, 
but  for  that  chance  of  the  other  note  I 
It  was  hard  luck,  Lala-ji,  hard  luck !  " 

There  was  somethingalmost  uncanny 
in  John  Baby's  jeering  smile  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  began 
to  light  one  of  his  eternal  cigarettes. 
The  fact  being  that  he  was  elated 
beyond  measure  at  his  own  success,, 
and  unwilling  to  detract,  as  it  were, 
from  his  own  skill  by  any  hint  of 
carelessness  on  the  other  side. 

"And  now,  Shunker,"  he  asked,  his 
chief  attention  being  apparently  given 
to  his  tobacco,  "  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  1 "  Coolly  as  he  spoke,  he  was 
conscious  of  inward  anxiety ;  for  he 
had  rapidly  reviewed  the  position,  and 
confessed  himself  impotent  should  the 
usurer  regain  the  courage  of  denial,, 
since  any  attempt  to  prove  the  facts 
must  bring  to  light  his  own  possession 
of  the  unlucky  note.  His  best  chance 
therefore  was  to  work  on  the  Lala's 
terror  without  delay. 

"  I  throw  myself  on  your  honour's 
mercy,"  quavered  the  usurer  in  a  dull 
despairing  tone,  knowing  by  experience 
that  it  was  but  a  broken  reed  on  which 
to  rely. 

"  You  don't  deserve  any ;  still  there 
are  reasons  which  incline  me  to  be 
lenient.  You  son  is  young  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  father's  care ;  besides,  as 
the  Colonel  sahib's  executor,  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  a  committee  of  inquiry 
in  the  office.     You  understand  1 " 

"  Sahib,  I  understand."  This 
eminently  sensible  view  of  the  matter 
was  as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 
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"  Therefore  I  shall  be  content  if  you 
withdraw  your  claim,  in  some  credible 
way  of  course.  Equally,  of  course,  you 
will  sign  a  confession,  which  I  will 
burn  when — " 

"  But,  sahib,  how ? " 

"  Not  another  word.  I  particularly 
do  not  wish  to  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do ;  but  I  haven't  lived  seven 
years  in  India  without  being  aware 
how  things  can  be  burked." 

"  If  the  sahib  would  only  tell 
me 

"  I  tell  you  to  burke  it !  Why, 
man,  if  I  only  had  your  conscience  all 
things  would  be  possible;  I'd  make 
money  even  out  of  this.  I'll  help  you 
so  far.  You  have  somehow  or  another 
to  restore  certain  notes,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  known.  I  happen  to 
have  traced  one  of  these  already,  and 
you  happen  to  have  got  hold  of  a 
wrong  one.  I  will  exchange.  If  you 
haven't  got  it  about  you, — ah !  I  see 
you  have;  that  is  a  great  saving  of 
trouble." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  John 
Baby  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Major 
Marsden's  successor  enclosing  a  thou- 
sand-rupee note  which  he  had  found 
in  an  unexpected  place  in  Colonel 
Stuart's  office,  adding  his  belief  that 
the  others  would  doubtless  turn  up 
ere  long,  and  suggesting  a  few  days' 
grace  in  order  that  a  thorough  search 
might  be  made. 

"  Never  lie  if  you  can  help  it,"  he 
said  to  himself  sardonically.  "That 
dear  old  prig  Marsden  would  be  shocked 
at  my  squaring  this  business,  though 
at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  he 
tried  to  do  so  himself.  What  the 
devil  would  be  the  good  of  an  inquiry 
to  any  living  soul  ?  And  as  I've  lost  a 
thousand  in  avoiding  one,  no  one 
could  accuse  me  of  interested  motives. 
Marsden  and  I  row  in  the  same  boat, 
and  if  I  had  had  as  much  money  as  he 

has  ! Well,  she  is  a  dear  little  girl, 

and  that's  a  fact." 

He  called  on  the  dear  little  girl 
after  leaving  the  office,  and  comforted 
her  greatly  by  general  expressions  of 
hope.     They  made  her  almost   more 
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grateful  to  him  than  any  certainty 
would  have  done,  for  they  showed  a 
more  perfect  trust  in  her  father's  in- 
tegrity. So  even  the  young  man's 
caution  told  in  his  favour,  and  he 
went  home  very  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  to  await  the  final  explanation 
that  was  to  emanate  from  the  Lala' 8 
fertile  brain.  The  notes  would  be 
found  somewhere,  no  doubt;  or  else 
in  looking  over  his  accounts  he  would 
discover  a  like  sum  owing  to  Govern- 
ment which  would  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  deficiency. 

But  amid  all  his  terror,  the  Lala 
had  noted  John  Baby's  assertion  that, 
given  a  certain  conscience,  he  could 
make  money  out  of  the  restitution; 
and  these  idle  words  stood  between 
him  and  many  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. His  soul  (if  he  had  one)  was 
full  of  hate,  a  sense  of  defeat,  and  a 
desire  for  revenge.  If  only  he  could 
devise  some  plan  by  which  he  could 
retain  the  plunder,  especially  that 
thousand-rupee  note  the  white-faced 
shaitan  had  given  him  in  exchange  ! 

Dawn  found  him  still  in  the  upper 
chamber  alone  with  his  faithful  jackal. 
There  was  determination  in  his  face 
and  dogged  resistance  in  Bam  Lai's. 

"  Fool  1  "  whispered  the  usurer. 
"  If  I  fall,  where  art  thou  ?  And  I 
swear  I  will  let  the  whole  thing  go. 
I  have  money, — thou  hast  none.  It 
is  only  a  year  without  opium  or  to- 
bacco, B&mu,  and  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren well  cared  for  meanwhile.  Are 
you  going  to  back  out  of  the  agree- 
ment, unfaithful  to  salt?" 

"  A  year  is  ten  years  without  opium, 
Lala;  and  there  is  no  need  for  this. 
I  am  the  scapegoat,  it  is  true,  but 
only  for  safety." 

"  Son  of  owls  !  "  cursed  the  usurer, 
still  under  his  breath.  "It  is  for 
safety,  thy  safety  as  well  as  mine. 
For  if  thou  wilt  do  as  I  bid  thee,  it 
will  tie  that  shaitcm's  hands;  and  if 
they  be  not  tied,  they  will  meddle. 
Besides,  the  sahib-logue  are  never  satis- 
fied without  a  scapegoat,  and  if  some 
one  go  not  to  jail  they  will  inquire  ; 
and  then,  Bamu,  wilt  thou  fare  better  I 
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'Twill  be  longer  in  the  cells.,  that  is 
all.  Opium  can  be  smuggled,  Ramu  ! 
See,  I  promise  five  rupees  a  month  to 
the  warder,  and  a  big  caste  dinner 
when  thou  returnest  from  the  father- 
in-law's  house   [a  native  euphemism 

for  the  jail].     And  listen,  Ramu " 

So  the  whispered  colloquy  went  on 
and  on  through  the  hot   night,  and 
during  the   course    of   the  next   day 
John  Raby  was  asked  to  sign  a  search- 
warrant  for  the  house  of  one  Ramu 
Lai,  who  was  suspected  by  his  master, 
Shunker   Das,  of  having   stolen  the 
missing  notes   from  Colonel  Stuart's 
office-table.     For  a  moment  the  young 
man,  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected 
turn   of   affairs,    hesitated;    but   re- 
flection showed  him  that,  for  all  he 
could  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  crime 
might  have  been  committed.     At  least 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  inter- 
ference at  a  later  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.     So   Ramu   and  his   house 
were  searched ;  a  note  for  five  hundred 
rupees  was  found  on  his  person,  and 
two  previous  convictions  against  him 
promptly  produced  by  the  police. 

The  discovery  of  but  one,  and  that 
the  smallest,  note  gave  John  Raby 
the  key  to  Shunker's  plan ;  for  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  money  had 
been  stolen  after  it  had  been  duly 
handed  over  to  the  commissariat 
officer,  the  Lala's  claim  would  remain 
intact.  Thus  he  would  be  the  gainer 
by  exactly  three  thousand  rupees. 
Some  of  this  would  of  course  go  to- 
wards indemnifying  the  scapegoat ; 
but  Ramu  was  notoriously  the  con- 
tractor's jackal,  and  bound  to  take 
such  risks. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
maddening  to  be  outwitted  in  this 
manner,  but  after  all  no  one  was 
really  the  worse  for  it.  Ramu  had 
evidently  been  squared  :  Shunker  was 
bound  to  escape  in  any  case ;  and 
Government  had  gained  all  round. 
Practically  speaking,  he  and  Marsden 
were  the  only  sufferers  ;  the  latter  in 
having  paid  up  ten  thousand  rupees 
which  the  authorities  must  otherwise 
have  lost ;  he,  in  having  restored  one 


thousand  out  of  his  honest  earnings. 
Besides,  he  had  forced  Shunker  to  dis- 
gorge another  five  hundred ;  in  fact, 
but  for  him  and  his  ecarte  the  fraud 
could  not  have  been  discovered. 
Surely  that  was  enough  for  any  man 
to  do ;  especially  as  one  disclosure 
must  lead  to  another,  and  in  that  case 
Government  would  have  to  pay  Mars- 
den back  his  money.  All  of  which 
devious  but  straightforward  arguments 
ended  in  John  Raby  taking  care  that 
the  case  should  be  tried  in  another 
court ;  which  it  was  and  successfully. 
Rim  Lai,  confronted  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  ingeniously  compounded  after 
native  fashion  from  truth  and  false- 
hood,— from  the  denials  of  honest 
people  who  could  not  possibly  hare 
seen  anything,  and  the  assertions  of 
those  who  were  paid  to  have  seen 
everything, — pleaded  guilty  to  having 
watched  his  master  give  the  money  to 
Colonel  Stuart,  who,  being  in  a  hurry, 
had  placed  it  in  an  envelope-box  on 
the  writing-table,  whence  Ramu,  re- 
turning after  dark,  had  taken  it  "  in 
a  moment  of  forgetfulness  "  [the  usual 
native  excuse]. 

Here  the  Lala  interrupted  the  Court 
to  say  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion 
that  Ramu  was  a  faithful  servant,  a 
very  faithful  servant  indeed. 

So  the  jackal  got  eighteen  months 
for  the  theft,  and  Shunker  drove  down 
next  morning  to  the  jail  on  a  visit  of 
inspection  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  one  of  the  warders  with 
five  rupees. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  affair, 
from  a  monetary  (that  is  to  say 
from  John  Raby's)  point  of  view, 
being  that  Shunker  gained  three 
thousand  rupees,  the  Government  six 
thousand  and  odd,  while  Philip  Mars- 
den lost  over  nine,  and  he  himself 
forfeited  one.  He  did  not  count  other 
gains  and  losses ;  not  even  when  a 
day  or  two  after  the  trial  he  stood, 
with  Belle's  hand  in  his,  saying  good- 
bye to  her  ere  she  departed  to  the 
hills.  The  gharri  waited  with  its  pile 
of  luggage  outside  in  the  sunlight ; 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,  who  was  to 
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accompany  her  to  Raj  pore,  was 
arranging  the  pillows  and  fussing  over 
the  position  of  the  ice-box  which  was 
to  ensure  comfort. 

"  I  can't  thank  you,"  said  the  girl 
tearfully,  her  pretty  eyes  on  his.  "  I 
wish  I  could,  but  I  can't." 

"  Perhaps  you  may, — some  day,"  he 
replied  vaguely,  wishing  it  were  possi- 
ble. "  After  all  I  did  nothing ;  it  was 
clear  from  the  first  that  there  was  a 
mistake." 

"  Some  people  did  not  see  the  clear- 
ness," she  returned  bitterly.  "  So 
your  kindness, — and — and  confidence 
— were  all  the  more  welcome.  I  shall 
never  forget  it." 

Once  more  the  young  civilian  was 
driven,  by  sheer  keenness  of  percep- 
tion, to  the  position  of  an  outsider 
who,  seeing  the  game,  sees  the  odds 
also.  "  If  I  were  you  I'd  forget  all 
about  it,"  he  said,  more  earnestly  than 


was  hiR  wont.  "  It  has  been  a  bad 
dream  from  beginning  to  end.  When 
we  all  come  back  from  the  wars  with 
a  paucity  of  limbs  and  a  plethora  of 
medals  we  can  begin  afresh.  You 
look  surprised.  The  fact  is  I've  just 
accepted  a  political  berth  with  one  of 
the  forces,  and  am  off  at  once.  I  am 
glad ;  Faizapore  will  be  dull  when 
you  are  gone." 

"  What  a  nice  young  gentleman  a' 
be,  miss,"  said  poor  Healy's  Mary 
Ann  when  he  had  seen  them  safely 
stowed  away,  and  with  a  plunge  and 
a  wild  tootle  of  the  coachman's  horn 
they  were  dashing  out  of  the  gate. 
"  So  cheerful  like.  He  must  a'  suf- 
fered a  deal  'imself  for  to  keep  up  'is 
sperrits  so  in  trouble.  It's  wonderful 
what  one  gets  used  to." 

11  He  has  been  very  good  to  me, — 
and  to  father,"  replied  Belle  softly. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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"  What's  in  a  name  1 "  The  question 
has  been  often  asked.  Everything  in 
some  cases,  and  something  in  all 
where  human  interests  are  directly 
concerned.  That  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals have  great  influence  in  the 
world  of  politics  no  one  conversant  with 
history  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  In 
the  case  of  bearers  of  a  royal  name  it  is 
obvious  enough.  A  Guelph,  a  Bour- 
bon, or  a  Hohenzollern,  would  in  their 
respective  countries,  if  occasion  arose, 
be  sure  to  carry  with  them  a  crowd  of 
adherents.  The  third  Napoleon  owed 
almost  all  to  his  name :  it  was  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather  that  placed 
M.  Carnot  over  the  heads  of  many  of 
his  equals  and  superiors  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  of  France ;  and  now  M. 
Cavaignac,  the  son  of  the  General  who 
opposed  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  second  Republic,  is  already 
regarded  as  the  man  destined  to  be 
the  next  occupant  of  the  Elysee.  Who 
can  doubt  the  magic  and  the  glamour 
of  the  name  of  Lincoln  in  America, 
and  the  importance  it  would  have  in 
an  electoral  struggle  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  that  party  names  are  an  exception 
to  the  rule ;  to  an  observer  of  contem- 
porary politics  it  is  indeed  a  question 
of  no  small  interest  to  what  extent 
the  mass  of  the  electors  are  swayed 
by  them.  But  Democracy  is  often 
as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  just  as 
no  one  can  predict  how  the  masses 
will  vote,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far,  if  at  all,  they  are  influenced  by 
the  names  of  political  parties.  Yet 
even  the  silliest  of  these  names  have 
some  connotation,  and  suggest  a  mean- 
ing more  or  less  definite.  They  are 
not  mere  labels,  tacked  on  simply  as 
distinctive  badges,  which  might  as 
readily  be  changed  as  numbers  or 
letters.  They  are  always  originally 
applied  with  the  definite  intention  of 


awakening  in  the  public  mind 
some  feeling  favourable  or  the  re- 
verse. This  is  one  question  that 
suggests  itself  for  inquiry.  Into  what 
classes,  again,  can  party  names  be 
divided,  and  to  what  class  belong  those 
at  present  in  vogue  1 

The  most  instructive  aspect  from 
which  party  names  can  be  viewed  is 
that  of  their  origin,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  with  few  exceptions  they 
may  be  put  into  two  great  classes.  If 
not  scientific,  the  classification  will  at 
least  serve  to  throw  into  relief  the 
salient  points  of  political  nomenclature. 
Party  names  can  never  be  of  early 
growth  in  society,  because  they  to  a 
large  extent  imply  the  existence  of 
party  and  parliamentary  government. 
They  are  the  product  of  civilised  con- 
ditions. Not  even  in  ancient  Greece, 
the  seed-plot  of  the  modern  world, 
where  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  germs  of  everything  in  political 
theory  and  practice,  can  party  names, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  be 
said  to  have  existed,  though  in  most 
cities  there  were  oligarchical  and 
democratic  parties  respectively.  And 
these  were  good  party  names,  in  so  far 
as  they  possessed  a  definite  meaning ;  for 
an  Oligarch  always  aimed  at  the  rule 
of  the  few,  and  the  Democrat  at  that 
of  the  many,  and  their  respective 
principles  were  never  for  a  moment  in 
doubt.  But  there  was  no  party 
government  as  we  understand  it. 
The  Oligarchs  and  Democrats  were 
either  the  ruling  power,  or  a  helpless 
minority  whose  sole  hope  lay  in 
revolution.  Heal  party  names  are 
of  much  later  growth,  in  England 
only  dating  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. They  were  first  given  in 
ridicule  by  political  opponents,  and 
were  not  voluntarily  assumed,  as  is  now 
usually  the  case,  Names  of  ridicule  form 
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the  first  and  largest  class  into  which 
party  names  can  be  divided.  They 
have  all  the  marks  of  an  undeveloped 
political  condition,  are  crude  and  rude, 
and  ill  express  the  meaning  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  The  principles  of 
policy  involved  were  vague  and  ill- 
defined,  and  not  such  as  could  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  name  of  the 
party  which  professed  them.  The 
terms  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  nick- 
names, which  were  given  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  political  life,  the  happy 
inventions  of  some  forgotten  wits, 
which  took  the  popular  fancy,  and 
which  once  flung  persistently  stuck. 
They  were  merely  the  envenomed 
shafts  of  vulgar  contumely.  Such  were 
the  earliest  party  names  in  England. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  of  these  was 
that   of   the  Puritans.     They  sprang 
into  existence  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  were  distinguished  by 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  her 
masterful  claims  for    prerogative    in 
Church  and  State  ;  they  were  in  short 
the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  Whig  and 
liberal  parties.  Their  enemies  twitted 
them  with  aiming  at  superhuman  purity 
and  with  displaying  fastidiousness  in 
matters   of  detail,  and  dubbed  them 
Puritans    and    sometimes    Precisians. 
That    there     was    probably    ground 
enough  for  the  charge,  no  one   can 
doubt.     And  the  Puritans,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  have  certainly  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  English  character 
to   the  present   hour.     As   Matthew 
Arnold  put  it  in  his  usual  happy  way, 
the  English  middle  class  "  entered  the 
prison  of  Puritanism  and  had  the  key 
turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for  two 
hundred  years."     Yet  no  one  would 
have   guessed   from   the   name    their 
political  principles.     And    so   it  was 
somewhat  later  with  the  Roundheads 
and  Cavaliers  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.     There   was    a    great   political 
principle  at  stake  ;  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  contest  between  two  theories 
of    government    mutually    exclusive, 
between  kingly  prerogative  and  par- 
liamentary rights,  between  the  divine 
right   of   kings    and    popular    rul< 


Legitimism  and  Democracy.  It  was 
a  great  struggle,  and  worthy  of  the 
best  endeavours  and  most  strenuous 
champions  on  either  side.  But  its 
abstract  dignity  and  importance  were, 
as  is  usual,  obscured  and  dis6gured  in 
a  morass  of  side  issues  and  vulgar  de- 
tails, and  the  two  great  parties  have 
come  down  the  stream  of  history  with 
the  brand  upon  them  of  political  nick- 
names. Cropped  heads,  sour  hearts, 
and  sullen  faces,  are  all  we  can  infer 
from  the  appellative  Roundhead ;  while 
in  the  Cavalier  we  can  recognise  only 
the  perfumed  and  elegant  dandy,  the 
knight-errant  of  romance,  or  the  disso- 
lute courtier.  No  one  would  have 
imagined  from  their  names  that  these 
two  factions  represented  respectively 
the  party  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  champions  of  the  throne  and 
the  altar. 

With     the    Restoration     a      new 
set     of    names     sprang    into    exist- 
ence.     First    there    were    the    Peti- 
tioners, who  were  always  petitioning 
the   King   for   something,   and    their 
opponents  who  styled  themselves  the 
Abhorrers.     Then  came  perhaps   the 
two    most    remarkable    party   names 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not  only 
for   their   absolute  inanity,  but  also 
for  their  persistence  and  practical  im- 
portance.   These  were  the  words  Whig 
and  Tory,  which  were  originally  no- 
thing but  terms  of  abusive  ridicule. 
Yet  they  die  hard.     They  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  English  history  that 
their   origin    deserves    more  than   a 
passing  notice.    They  were  engendered 
in    the  ferment   of  a  great  political 
confusion,  when  feeling  ran  bigh,  when 
the  issues  in  debate  were  little  under- 
stood, and  when,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  things  were  so 
entangled    that   liberty   of   language 
was  almost  lost.11     It  was  a  time  of 
conflict  between  the  Court  and  Catho- 
lic party  on  the  one   hand,  and  the 
Popular   party    on   the    other.      The 
Duke  of  York  found  most  of  his  sup- 
porters among  the  Catholic  Irish,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  Popu- 
lar party,  with    a     rough    but   gra- 
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phic  touch,  styled  the  whole  of 
their  opponents  the  "  wild  Irish," 
and  the  "  Bogtrotters."  A  more 
portable  and  euphonious  name  was 
found  in  the  word  Tory,  the  term 
for  the  most  lawless  of  the  wild  Irish. 
It  is  worth  noting,  as  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  Italians  use  the 
word  brig  ante,  or  brigand,  to  designate 
a  man  who  professes  what  we  should 
call  Tory  principles  The  Court  party 
retorted  with  the  hardly  less  oppro- 
brious term  of  Whig.  It  is  Scotch  in 
origin,  but  its  real  meaning  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  Its  genesis  may  be  traced 
to  the  rebellious  Nonconformist  zealots 
of  the  Western  Lowlands,  and  it 
is  possible,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  it  was  the  word  there  used 
for  whey  or  sour  milk,  the  acid 
qualities  of  which  were  thought  to 
represent  the  dispositions  of  the  Round- 
head or  Puritan  party.  A  less  fanci- 
ful derivation  is  from  whiggam,  the 
cry  used  to  their  horses  by  the  West- 
land  peasants  who  went  every  summer 
to  buy  corn  at  Leith.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  humiliating  fact,  that 
the  great  historic  English  parties 
should  have  been  almost  indelibly 
branded  with  contemptuous  names  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  origin. 

Puritan,  Roundhead,  Cavalier,  Whig, 
and  Tory,  are  the  most  important  of 
English  party  names  which  belong  to 
the  first  large  group  of  names  of  ridi- 
cule. But  if  we  extend  our  view  to 
other  countries  we  shall  find  no  less 
remarkable  examples.  France,  that 
laboratory  of  political  experiments,  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  them.  The  French 
Protestants  received  various  oppro- 
brious names.  They  were  called  Chris- 
todians,  because  they  would  talk  about 
nothing  but  Christ ;  Parpaillots,  after 
a  small  base  coin  ;  and  lastly  Hugue- 
nots, after  Hugon  the  great  hobgoblin 
of  French  superstition,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  hide  themselves  in 
secret  places,  and  only  wander  out  in 
the  dark.  Then  again  there  were  the 
Frondeurs,  or  the  Slingers,  sometimes 
called  the  Fronde,  the  name  of  the 
faction  raised  by  Cardinal  de  Retz  in 


opposition  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  A 
wit  observed  that  the  faction  in  ques- 
tion were  like  schoolboys  who  threw 
stones,  and  ran  away  when  a  gendarme 
appeared,  and  began  again  as  soon  as 
he  had  turned  his  back.  Coined  in 
mere  pleasantry,  the  name  soon  be- 
came the  contemptible  nickname  of  a 
party.  La  Jacquerie,  again,  was  the 
name  given  to  some  rebellious  peasants, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tyrannical  nobles  spoke  of  Jacques  Bon 
Homme  in  terms  of  insolent  cruelty. 
The  French  revolutionary  period  was 
productive  of  several  party  names,  but 
only  one  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  ridicule,  that  of  Sansculotte,  the 
word  contemptuously  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  the  poor.  In  the  Nether- 
lands a  remarkable  party  were  Les 
Gueux,  or  the  Beggars.  They  were 
the  first  revolutionists  who  dared  to 
face  the  power  of  Spain,  and  were  so 
styled  by  the  Count  of  Barlamont  in 
conversation  with  the  Duchess  of 
Parma.  But  they  showed  themselves 
to  be  anything  but  beggars,  as  the 
result  proved.  The  Italian  Codini  of 
the  revolutionary  period  of  the  present 
century  deserve  a  passing  notice.  They 
were  the  Papal  and  reactionary  party, 
and  were  so  called  on  account  of  the 
tails  they  wore  to  their  wigs. 

As  society  progresses  and  politics 
become  more  scientific,  names  of  ridi- 
cule become  less  and  less  common.  It  is 
a  sign  that  the  society  which  discards 
them  is,  so  to  speak,  putting  away 
childish  things,  is  growing  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  beginning  to  see  that 
ridicule  and  abuse  can  form  no  proper 
solution  of  political  problems.  Such 
methods  were  well  enough  in  old  days 
when  the  instruments  of  government 
were  rude,  when  force  was  constantly 
employed,  and  economical  science  was 
ill-understood.  But  ridicule  in  the  long 
run  is  no  match  for  reason,  or  slang  for 
argument.  In  England  during  the 
present  century  there  has  been  only 
one  term  of  ridicule  employed,  namely 
that  of  the  Adullamites,  applied  by 
Mr.  Bright  in  1866  to  a  section  of  the 
Whigs  who  stood  aloof  on  a  Reform 
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Bill  introduced  by  the  government  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  But  it  was  a 
transient  term  which  vanished  with 
the  incident  that  occasioned  it,  though 
the  phrase,  "a  Cave,"  is  still  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  dissentient 
section  of  a  party. 

Perhaps  the  latest  instance  of  all  is 
the  singular  one  of  the  Mugwumps  in 
America.  It  is  an  Indian  word  denoting 
chief  or  aged  man,  and  is  used  in  a 
vert-ion  of  the  Bible  made  for  the 
Algonquin  Indians  to  translate  the 
word  Duke  of  the  English  version.  It 
was  applied  in  ridicule  by  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1884  to  those  members  of 
their  party  who  refused  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Even  the  words  Whig 
and  Tory  are  less  and  less  used  and 
have  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  Liberal  and  Conservative.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  they  have  become 
somewhat  meaningless,  and  that  after 
two  centuries  of  life  they  no  longer 
indicate  the  true  principles  of  the 
parties  they  denote.  The  parties  have 
in  fact  outgrown  their  names,  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  tossed  aside  into 
the  ragbag  of  political  old  clothes. 

The  second  and  now  the  most  im- 
portant group  is  that  of  names  deliber- 
ately chosen  and  voluntarily  assumed, 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  most  of 
those  now  in  vogue  belong.  The  names 
Liberal,  Conservative.,  and  Radical,  are 
capital  instances.  The  origin  of 
liberal  and  Radical  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  trace  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  Conservative  was 
first  used  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  by  Croker  in  the  year  1830, 
and  that  it  was  readily  assumed  by 
the  Tory  party,  who  upon  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  were  a  discredited 
party,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  get 
rid  of  a  name  which  carried  with  it 
associations  of  an  unpopular  kind. 
"We  despise,"  said  Croker,  "and 
abominate  the  details  of  partisan  war- 
fare, but  we  now  are,  as  we  always 
have  been,  decidedly  and  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  what  is  called  the 
Tory  party,  and  which  with  more  pro- 


priety might  be  called  the  Conservative 
party."  By  that  passage  Croker  has 
achieved  an  immortal  reputation.  The 
assumption  of  the  name  was  resented 
by  the  Whigs,  and  Macaulay  called  it 
"a  new  cant  word."  Even  in  1837 
the  name  was  comparatively  strange, 
for  in  that  year  Lord  John  Russell 
thus  declared  himself  at  Stroud  :  "  If 
that  is  the  name  that  pleases  them,  if 
they  say  that  the  old  distinction  of 
Whig  and  Tory  should  no  longer  be 
kept  up,  I  am  ready,  in  opposition  to 
the  name  of  Conservative,  to  take  the 
name  of  Reformer,  and  to  stand  by 
that  opposition.'1  But  the  word  Re- 
former seems  never  to  have  become 
popular,  and  Liberal  gradually  took  the 
place  of  Whig.  The  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  names  Whig  and  Tory  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
party  names,  given  originally  in  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  make  way  for 
names  of  a  better  kind,  with  a  fuller 
meaning,  and  more  consonant  with  the 
greater  polish  of  a  later  age.  The 
old  names  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the 
echo  of  a  bygone  time.  The  word 
Tory  is  still  used,  no  doubt,  but  chiefly 
by  the  Liberals,  who  employ  it  ex- 
pressly to  discredit  their  opponents, 
for  it  is  not  a  name  in  which  the 
modern  Conservative  as  a  rule  feels 
any  inclination  to  glory,  though 
in  such  a  phrase  as  Tory  Democracy 
an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
revive  it.  The  name  Whig  is  still  less 
used,  and  in  America,  where  it  was 
strangely  transplanted  and  flourished 
for  a  while  until  about  1856,  it  has 
completely  died  out.  In  England  it 
promises  to  become  soon  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo  ;  unless  indeed  it  is  to 
be  revived  by  those  old  Liberals 
who  refuse  to  follow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. This  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  the  old  Whig  party  were  essentially 
aristocratic  and  oligarchical.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  called  the  Whig  govern- 
ment the  Venetian  system.  In  the 
golden  book  of  the  Whigs  few  names 
were  ever  inscribed.  Politics  were  a 
game  they  confined  to  the  select  circle 
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of  a  few  great  families.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne once,  when  embarrassed  in 
forming  a  ministry,  exclaimed  aloud  in 
his  nonchalant  way,  "Damn  the 
Whigs  1  they  are  all  cousins."  It  was 
a  trivial  remark,  but  contained  no  small 
element  of  truth.  They  were  an  ex- 
clusive set,  who  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  aspiring  outsiders.  "  We  are 
not  private  tutors,  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel,'1  said  one  of  them  to  Lord 
Houghton.  But  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self, it  should  be  said,  had  the  prescience 
to  discern  the  great  qualities  of  the 
young  Disraeli.  The  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Reform  Act  rendered 
such  a  constitution  of  the  Whig  party 
no  longer  possible.  The  Act  rang  the 
death-knell  of  the  old  Whigs.  It  would 
have  been  .perilous  work  to  have  at- 
tempted to  put  the  new  wine  of  Demo- 
cracy into  the  old  bottles.  And  so  the 
Whigs  have  gradually  broadened  into 
the  party  of  Democracy.  No  one  would 
recognise  in  the  Liberals  of  to-day  the 
Whig  party  of  1831,  and  in  fact  the 
appellative  Whig  would  in  these  days 
be  a  total  misnomer. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  a 
rich  mine  of  political  nomenclature, 
and  afford  us  several  instructive  ex- 
amples. The  Mugwumps  have  already 
been  referred  to,  but  the  most  import- 
ant names  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
voluntarily  assumed.  Such  were  the 
Federalists  and  Democratic  Republi- 
cans who  respectively  championed  the 
causes  of  Central  and  State  rights. 
Such  are  now  the  two  great  parties  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  And 
these  words  afford  us  an  instructive 
example  of  party  names  in  a  country 
where  party  differences  are  unimport- 
ant and  factitious,  and  the  existence  of 
parties  cannot  be  justified.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
and  to  use  the  words  as  party  names  is 
nothing  less  than  an  abuse  of  language. 
The  Republican  party,  it  is  true,  do  in 
a  vague  way  uphold  the  Federalist 
tradition,  and  are  supposed  to  favour 
a  Protectionist  policy.  The  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  claim  to  be  the 
champions  of    State    rights,    and    to 


favour  Free  Trade.  But  it  is  all  hollow 
and  unreal,  and  the  two  parties  are  in 
the  main  substantially  agreed.  All 
grave  questions  of  difference  have  long 
been  set  at  rest,  and  parties  in  America 
do  but  form  the  instrument  by  which 
self-interest  and  greed  work  secretly 
for  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
Under  such  a  system  politics  become 
a  question  of  personalities  and  not  of 
principles,  of  men  not  measures. 
Parties  in  such  a  case  have  outlived 
the  necessity  for  their  being;  their 
vital  strength  has  gone,  and  they  live 
only  through  self-interest,  custom,  and 
tradition.  Such  a  system  is  but  a 
sham,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  are 
but  the  unmeaning  badges  of  unreal 
mockeries.  When  parties  are  a  farce 
it  matters  little  what  they  are  called. 

The  class  of  names  voluntarily  as- 
sumed may  be  subdivided  into  several 
varieties.     There  are  those  like  Con- 
servative and  Liberal,  which  connote 
more   or  less  vaguely  the  ideas   and 
traditions  of  historical  parties.     The 
Conservative  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
party   of  order,  and   the  Liberal  the 
party    of    progress.     But   the    words 
give  little  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  each  party  will  approach  a  par- 
ticular question  in  the  concrete,  except 
in  a  few  important  questions  when  the 
principles  o!  each  are  directly  involved. 
Upon  such  questions  as  Church   Dis- 
establishment and  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  we  can  predict  with 
certainty  the  attitude  of  the  parties. 
But  in  practice  each  party  relies  to  no 
small  extent  on  the  principles  of  the 
other.     Charles  Greville  went  so  far 
as    to    say    that   only   Conservatives 
could  carry  Liberal  measures ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  Liberal  Government 
must  always  be  in  a  large  degree  con- 
servative.    Among  this  variety  may 
be  classed  the  Royalists,  Republicans, 
and    Buonapartists    of    France.     An- 
other is  that  of  names  selected   to 
indicate  the  aims  which  the  bearers  of 
the   names   are   working  to   achieve. 
Such  are  the  words  Chartist,  Repealer, 
Unionist,    Home    Ruler,    of    English 
political  life.    And  we  are  now  threat- 
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ened  with  a  Labour,  and  perhaps  an 
Agricultural  party.  Such  in  America 
were  the  Greenbackers,  who  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  demanded  a  large 
issue  of  paper-money,  and  who  were 
thinking  of  the  green-coloured  notes 
which  were  issued  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  The  Prohibitionists  again, 
whose  political  horizon  is  completely 
bounded  by  the  temperance  question, 
at  the  present  moment  form  a  large 
and  powerful  party.  Another  variety 
is  that  of  those  who  assume  the  name 
of  a  leader.  Such  were  the  Peelites 
in  England,  the  Miguelists  of  Portugal, 
the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  the  Mazzin- 
ists  in  Italy.  Such  are  the  Parnellites 
and  Boulangists  of  contemporary 
times.  The  late  Mr.  Bright  once 
wittily  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  followers  were  like  Cook's 
tourists  because  they  were  personally 
conducted ;  and  the  gibe  was  to  some 
extent  deserved.  For  a  party  to  stamp 
itself  with  the  name  of  a  leader  is  an 
act  which  argues  small  originality,  and 
shows  a  complete  subserviency  of  aim 
and  principles. 

The  names  to  which  we  have  hither- 
to referred  have  belonged  to  large 
sections  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
their  parliamentary  representatives. 
There  have,  however,  been  some  party 
names  which  have  belonged  only  to 
parliamentary  groups.  Of  these  sev- 
eral instances  are  afforded  by  English 
political  life.  Such  were  the  King's 
Friends,  a  well  known  cabal  in  the 
reign  of  George  IIL  ;  the  Adullamites, 
again,  are  a  good  instance  in  point ; 
and  the  so-called  Fourth  Party  is  an 
example  of  very  recent  times.  They 
are  commonly  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  upon  some  point  dissent 
from  the  party  to  which  they  belong, 
and  form  the  "  bolters  "  and  "  kickers  " 
of  American  slang.  Such  parties  take 
no  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  are  but  evanescent  and  ephemeral 
offshoots  of  parliamentary  life. 
Sometimes  they  attain  a  more  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  become  the  very  upas- 
trees  of  the  legislative  chamber.  Such 
was  the  Rump,  a  violent  faction  which 


lent  its  odious  and  ill-savoured  name 
to  the  Parliament  which  it  harried  and 
dragooned.  Such  again  was  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  French  Revolutionary  Con- 
vention, which  took  its  name  from  the 
benches  it  occupied,  and  which  played 
a  somewhat  analogous  part  to  that  of 
the  Rump. 

Another  group  of  names  is  that  of 
those  whose  origin  can  only  be  as- 
cribed to  some  chance  circumstance. 
Such  were  the  Girondists,  the  moderate 
Republicans  of  the  French  Revolution, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  from  which 
their  chief  representatives  came.  Such 
were  the  Jacobins,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  Dominican  monastery 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  where  their 
most  important  club-house  was  located. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  party  so 
distinguished  for  Tory  principles  as 
the  Jacobites  should  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  same  word.  In 
this  class  perhaps  we  ought  to  place 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghi belli nes,  those 
well-known  parties  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  whose  mutual  ran- 
cour extended  to  such  details  as  the 
mode  of  laying  a  table  or  the  cutting 
of  an  orange,  and  who  deluged  Italy 
for  centuries  with  blood. 

Party  names,  then,  usually  owe  their 
origin  to  the  gibes  of  political  oppon- 
ents, or  have  been  deliberately  as- 
sumed with  a  definite  object.  We 
have  seen  too  that  the  former  are  the 
earliest  in  history,  and  that  they 
gradually  tend  to  be  replaced  by  the 
latter.  Do  these  facts  throw  any 
light  on  the  question,  how  far  have 
party  names  a  practical  influence  and 
effect)  To  some  extent  they  do.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  days 
of  the  Ballot  and  Corrupt  Practices 
Acts  of  the  most  stringent  kind 
politics  are  much  less  exciting  to  the 
populace  than  they  were.  There  is 
something  almost  sober  and  demure 
about  a  modern  contested  election. 
The  noise  and  tumult  of  the  hustings, 
the  flags,  bands,  and  banners,  the 
bartering  of  votes,  the  bounteous 
streams  of  beer,  are  gone  for  evermore. 
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The  warm  colours  are  exchanged  for  a 
dull    drab    monotony.     Politics   tend 
generally  to  become  of  a  less  sensa- 
tional character,  and  to  awaken  less 
emotion.    In  old  days  a  political  defeat 
meant  ruin  for  the  losing  side,  and 
often  death,  imprisonment,  or   exile. 
It  was  war  to  the  knife  and  no  quarter 
given.  It  was  in  the  ferment  of  politi- 
cal passion  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties  were  created.     With  the  help 
of  Macaulay's  vigorous  pages  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  intense  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  over  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  in  the  year  1 680  ;  how  friends 
and    neighbours    were   divided  ;  how 
households  were  sundered,  how   pul- 
pits  rang  with  angry  declamations; 
how  schoolboys  formed  mimic  parties, 
and  the  theatres  shook  with  the  plau- 
dits and  the  hisses  of  contending  fac- 
tions.    A  future  Macaulay  would  find 
it  hard  to  paint  a  similar  picture  of 
the  present  day.      Defeat  no   longer 
spells  personal  ruin,  or  even  loss,  and 
a  minority  is  contented  to  await  the 
inevitable    turn   of    fortune's   wheel. 
More  and  more  does  this  tend  to  be 
the  case.     Most  of  the  great  struggles 
of  the  world  have  been  fought  out  once 
and  for  all.     The  Roman  Empire  can- 
not fall  again  ;  there  can  be  no  second 
Reformation    or    French  Revolution. 
Manners,  too,  become  more   polished, 
and    sentiment    more    tender.      Mr. 
Charles    Pearson,   in    his  interesting 
work  on   "  National  Life  and  Charac- 
ter,1' finds  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  higher  races  of  mankind  are  ap- 
proaching what  he  calls  the  "  age  of 
reason  "  or  of  "sublimated  humanity ;" 
when  there  will  be  more  order,  fewer 
ambitions,  less  enthusiasm,  less  inten- 
sity of  conviction,  and  when  men  will 
pass  into  the  calm  repose  of  a  restful 
old  age.     Such  a  time,  if  it  arrives, 
will  witness  party  passions  completely 
lulled  to  rest,  and  party  names  will  be 
regarded  as  a  curious  custom  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  party  names   of   early  times, 
when  the  world  was  still  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  youth,  must,  we  may  be 
^re,    have   much    influenced    the  in- 


flamed minds  of  an  ignorant  populace. 
To  bandy  scurrilous  and  abusive 
names  must  have  been  their  delight. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  welcome 
they  would  give  to  some  name  of  de- 
rision or  contempt  which  some  coarse 
but  ready  wit  had  invented  to  describe 
the  characteristics  of  a  party,  and 
how  such  words  as  Whig  and  Tory, 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  would  delight 
the  givers  of  them  and  exasperate  the 
victims.  A  Tory  would  loathe  the  man 
who  called  himself  a  Whig,  and  a 
Whig  would  have  little  love  to  spare  for 
a  Tory.  The  very  names  would  conjure 
up  visions  of  all  that  they  abhorred. 
How  the  Sansculotte  again  would  be 
goaded  to  fury  1  Such  feelings  would 
be  strongest  at  the  time  when  the 
names  were  first  wrought  and  fash- 
ioned in  the  fiery  furnace  of  political 
passions.  But  the  emotions  would 
gradually  cool  down,  as  little  by  little 
the  names  ceased  to  recall  the  war  of 
principles  and  the  personal  animosities 
which  marked  the  history  of  the  times 
which  gave  them  birth ;  and  the  names 
themselves  would  slowly  lose  their  old 
point  and  force,  and  tend  more  and 
more  to  the  inevitable  end  which 
awaits  all  that  is  useless  and  effete. 
And  this  result  is  hastened  in  progres- 
sive societies  by  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  of  general  enlightenment. 
The  instructed  and  the  thinking  man 
will  not  be  swayed  by  mere  words ;  he 
will  rather  revolt  from  and  contemn 
the  use  of  names  which  take  their 
spring  from  foolish  error  or  vindictive 
hatred. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  party 
names  deliberately  taken  will  become 
more  and  more  the  rule,  and  we  have 
seen  that  for  some  years  past  this  pro- 
cess has  been  actually  at  work.  But 
such  names  are  not  likely  to  influence 
to  any  great  extent  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  are  too  scientific,  and 
lack  warmth  and  colour.  They  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain  and  not  the  heart, 
and  embody  some  reason  but  little 
sentiment.  As  Cardinal  Newman  said, 
"  Many  a  man  will  live  and  die  upon 
a  dogma  ;  no  man  will  be  a  martyr  for 
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a  conclusion."  The  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  almost  always  enthusiasts 
and  often  heroes.  Now  a  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  as  such,  could  hardly  be 
a  hero  if  he  would,  and  certainly  would 
not  if  he  could.  But  though  party 
names  have  now  little  influence,  parties 
will  always  choose  an  attractive  name 
if  they  can.  It  is  a  popular  trick 
which  no  party  can  afford  to  neglect. 
In  America  the  Republican  party  took 
that  name  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  attracting  the  old  Demo- 
crats, who  in  the  days  of  Jefferson 
were  called  Democratic  Republicans. 
In  England  the  name  Liberal  suggests 
that  the  Liberal  party  possess  a  mono- 
poly of  liberal  principles  and  measures, 
and  it  has  probably  turned  the  scale 
with  many  a  vote.  Liberalism  has 
been  defined  as  "  the  desire  that  every 
one  should  as  much  as  possible  have 
his  full  share  of  all  that  is  best." 
But  that  is  a  desire  which  the  best 
of  all  parties  equally  possess,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  one  not 
of  ends,  but  of  means.  Moreover,  if 
the  Liberals  be  the  party  who  profess 
to  be  the  friends  of  Liberty,  their 
claim  to  the  title  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. The  programme  of  the  pres- 
ent Liberal  party  is  full  of  promised 
legislation  of  a  far-reaching  kind,  and 
every  new  act  added  to  the  statute 
book  encroaches  on  the  sphere  of 
individual  freedom.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment order  a  man's  daily  doings,  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in ;  they 
command  this  and  forbid  that,  and 
clog  his  steps  at  every  turn.  Tacitus 
summed  it  up  in  the  epigram,  "  In  cor- 
ruptissima  republica  plurima?  leges  " ; 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  course, 
but  that  there  is  loss  as  well  as  gain 
when  "  the  individual  withers  "  no  one 
can  altogether  deny.  What  concerns 
us  here  is  the  fact  that  excessive  legis- 
lation is  not  in  the  true  sense  Liberal, 
because  it  is  not  a  policy  that  makes 


for  liberty.  The  Liberal  party  was 
well  named  in  the  days  when  laissez- 
faire  was  still  a  guiding  principle  of 
action.  But  that  is  so  no  longer,  if 
we  are  to  use  the  word  Liberal  in  its 
natural  sense.  The  Conservatives  from 
this  point  of  view  stand  on  firmer 
ground,  though  they  too  are  apt  to  make 
claims  to  which  they  are  hardly  entitled. 
If  Conservatism  be  defined  as  the  con- 
servation of  all  that  is  best,  that  is  a 
principle  of  conduct  to  which  all 
parties  will  make  out  their  claim,  and  it 
is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  one. 
When  Burke  said  that  he  admired  in 
the  English  "  their  sullen  resistance  to 
innovation,1'  and  "their  unalterable 
perseverance  in  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
judice/1 he  declared  himself  half  a 
Tory  at  the  least.  But  the  word  Con- 
servative is  not  without  its  charms ; 
it  is  redolent  of  old  associations,  and 
touches  some  of  the  tenderest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  It  recalls  deeds 
of  chivalry,  loyalty  to  a  throne,  and 
devotion  to  a  Church.  If  it  opens  up 
no  visions  of  the  future,  it  takes  its 
stand  upon  the  old  ways,  and  awakens 
tender  regrets  for  a  past  that  is  gone. 
An  old  custom  or  a  crumbling  ruin 
have  a  charm  to  which  none  are  in- 
sensible, and  there  is  much  which  we 
would  gladly  see  spared  by  the  rude 
touch  of  the  reformer's  axe.  Rever- 
ence and  progress  are  the  respective 
notes  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism. 
And  if  we  must  advance,  we  should 
cultivate  also  that  virtue  which  Shak- 
speare  calls  "  the  angel  of  the  world.1' 
But  where  material  interests  are  con- 
cerned it  matters  little  by  what 
names  parties  are  known.  And  in 
these  days  promises  alone  are  regarded, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  eternal  princi- 
ples which  make  party  differences  and 
party  combinations  a  reality  is  as 
little  listened  to  as  the  empty  tinkling 
of  a  cymbal. 

C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
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Thaokebay  somewhere  said  that  he 
once  thought  of  collecting  together  all 
the  lies  which  the  French  had  propa- 
gated about  the  British  and  the  British 
about  the  French  during  the  period 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Very  curious 
and  diverting  we  can  imagine  such  a 
narrative  would  have  been  from  the 
pen,  and  doubtless  the  pencil  also,  of 
our  great  satirist;  not  without  value 
too  as  an  historical  document,  for 
surely  our  sober  truth-seeking  chron- 
iclers have  somewhat  neglected  the 
importance  of  the  lie  as  in  one 
form  or  another  it  has  affected  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Apart,  however, 
from  so  grave  a  work, — which  might 
be  styled  indifferently  "The  History 
of  Misrepresentation  "  or  "  The  Misre- 
presentation of  History,"  and  which,  to 
be  adequate,  ought  (in  the  case  of  the 
aforesaid  nations)  to  begin  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Hundred  Years'  War — 
apart  from  this  there  remains  the 
question  of  international  appreciation 
as  expressed  in  purely  unpolitical 
literature.  Here  of  course  the  field 
is  immensely  narrowed ;  indeed,  by 
eliminating  politics  we  seem  (as 
Aristotle  would  have  said)  to  be  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  the  perennial  source 
of  lies.  And  even  with  this  restriction 
it  would  be  necessary,  lest  the  subject 
should  reach  an  impracticable  size,  to 
set  aside  the  works  of  all  those 
foreigners  who,  whether  as  residents 
in  England  or  as  intelligent  visitors, 
deliver  their  opinions  upon  us  with 
the  real  or  presumed  authority  of 
specialists.  Nevertheless,  though  thus 
limited  to  the  humbler  sphere  of  pro- 
fessed fiction,  we  fancy  that  the 
diligent  compiler  might  amasn,  even  in 
the  lightest  of  literature  and  most 
peaceful  of  periods,  a  store  of  obiter 
dicta  worthy  to  be  placed  on  perma- 
nent record.     Let  us  indicate  in  brief 


the  course  which   he  would  have  to 
take. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  begin- 
ning were  made  with  the  Peace  of 
Paris  ;  a  date  as  unimpeachable  as  the 
Equator  itself,  since  when,  as  the 
optimist  is  never  weary  of  repeating, 
England  and  France  have  been  rivals 
only  in  the  work  of  progress  and 
civilisation.  By  way  of  preface  our 
author  would  have  to  remark  that  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  brutal  and 
perfidious  Saxon,  with  his  morgue,  his 
hauteur,  his  Jlegme  and  his  many  other 
unpleasant  qualities,  was  in  full  force 
at  this  epoch,  quickened  by  innumer- 
able caricatures.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, our  neighbours  discovered  that 
the  Englishman  might  be  used  as  well 
as  abused.  Being  a  great  traveller  he 
took  advantage  of  the  peace  to  visit  a 
country  in  which  he  gave  himself 
somewhat  the  airs  of  a  conqueror,  an 
assumption  naturally  galling  to  the 
inhabitants,  yet  not  without  its  com- 
pensations. For  the  conqueror 
scattered  his  money  right  royally, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  change,  and 
made  the  fortunes  of  countless  trades- 
folk and  innkeepers.  Every  Briton 
in  those  good  Restoration  days  was 
Milord,  and  pretty  dearly  he  paid  for 
the  honour.  Do  you  know  the  story 
of  the  Englishman  and  the  dog,  an  ex- 
ception which  may  be  quoted  to  prove 
the  rule?  He  was  staying,  this 
countryman  of  ours,  in  a  small  pro- 
vincial town  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Paris,  when  his  fancy  was  taken  by  a 
dog  (of  what  species  we  are  not  told) 
which  was  wandering  about  the  hotel. 
By  inquiry  from  the  landlord  he 
ascertained  that  the  animal  belonged 
to  a  young  lad  of  the  place,  who  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  part  with  him 
for  a  consideration.  So  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  summon  the  boy, 
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who  on  entering  found  the  visitor,  a 
large  and  florid  person,  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair  beside  a  table  whereon  lay 
the  fragments  of  a  meal  that  might 
apparently  have  served  for  six  hungry 
people.  Then  a  dialogue  ensued  in 
which  the  Englishman  in  his  own 
style  of  French  intimated  his  desire  to 
purchase  the  dog.  Fyrame's  owner 
was  quite  agreeable,  and  indeed 
pressed  him  as  a  free  gift  upon  the 
stranger.  The  latter  of  course  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  proposed  various 
handsome  prices  which  the  generous 
boy  refused  as  far  too  high.  Eventu- 
ally a  calculation  was  made  based  on 
the  probable  cost  of  keep  for  two  years 
(the  time  during  which  the  dog  had 
belonged  to  his  present  owner),  and 
live  napoleons  was  settled  as  the  figure, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  mine  host  of 
the  Boule  d'Or,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  bargain  expecting  his  own  commis- 
sion and  intimating  by  various  winks 
and  frowns  that  now  if  ever  was  the 
time  to  fleece  the  foreigner.  One 
difficulty  alone  marred  the  harmony  of 
this  transaction.  "  Ho  !  Pyrame,  bong 
chien,  suivez-moa,"  cried  the  English- 
man ;  but  Pyrame  did  not  budge. 
The  boy,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  "  It  is  the  accent,  Milord,*7 
he  said.  "  He  is  not  yet  accustomed  to 
your  accent,  but  he  will  soon  get  into 
it.'?  "  Bong ! "  replied  the  other.  "  Ce 
chien  est  a  moa;"  and  the  affair  was 
concluded. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  dog.  Let  us  add  that  the  ingen- 
uous youth  was  none  other  than  the 
great  Alexandre  Dumas  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  that  our  report  of  the 
transaction  is  (perhaps  needless  to  say) 
his  own.  And  it  is  manifest  that  from 
this  little  episode  certain  characteristics 
may  be  deduced  which  went  to  com- 
pose in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  a  very 
familiar  type  of  the  Englishman  of 
that  period, — a  large  eater,  a  wealthy 
and  open-handed  sportsman,  a  fearless 
adventurer  in  an  alien  tongue. 

From  this  point  it  is  no  long  step 
to  the  literary  movement  of  1830. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  or  credit- 


able than  that  the  leaders  of  that 
movement,  professing  so  great  a  debt 
to  English  literature,  should  desire  to 
initiate  their  countrymen  into  the 
manners  and  customs  dJ outremanche. 
Did  not  the  Master  himself  employ  a 
drama  taken  from  our  history  as  the 
means  of  publishing  the  principles  of 
the  new  school?  Did  he  not  search 
"  Franc  Baronum,"  and  we  know  not 
how  many  other  strange  authors,  in 
order  to  ensure  an  accurate  present- 
ment of  "  Marie  Tudor  "  ?  And  did  he 
not  Anally  in  that  marvellous  romance 
of  "  1/ Homme  qui  Bit "  devote  all  his 
erudition  and  all  his  poetic  fancy  to 
the  invention  of  English  names  and 
the  description  of  English  customs 
which  have  never  had  any  existence  ? 
Nor  were  his  henchmen  behind  him 
in  similar  efforts.  Every  one  will 
remember  that  Dumas  (to  mention 
that  great  man  once  more)  made  the 
hero  of  his  most  celebrated  novel 
assume  at  one  stage  the  alias  of  an 
English  nobleman, — a  character  which 
served  equally  well  to  explain  both 
the  Count's  reserved  air  and  his 
magnificent  horses.  Other  persons 
and  scenes  of  our  country  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Dumas'  historical 
novels;  he  had  an  affection  for  us 
which  sometimes  outstripped  his 
knowledge,  as  when  on  one  occasion 
he  despatched  a  young  couple,  seeking 
peace  and  seclusion,  to  a  cottage  in 
Piccadilly.  But  nothing  in  this  way 
is  so  remarkable  as  the  characters 
with  which  he  enriched  dramatic 
literature.  Who  can  forget  how,  at 
"a  borough  in  Northumberland " 
called  Darlington,  Bichard  of  that 
name  met  at  the  hustings  his  rival 
"  Sir  Stanson  "  !  How,  while  the  issue 
of  the  voting  was  still  doubtful  there 
suddenly  appeared  sailing  up  the  river 
a  ship  bringing  to  the  poll  a  load  of 
Sir  Stanson's  supporters ;  how  at  this 
critical  moment,  by  a  masterstroke  of 
policy,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was 
bribed  to  put  out  to  sea  again,  and  so 
Sir  Stanson  lost  his  votes  and  the 
Blues  triumphed ;  how  in  Parliament 
Bichard  so  distinguished  himself  that 
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overtures  were  made  to  him  by  the 
most  exalted  persons ;  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  his  success,  his  steps 
were  dogged  by  the  mysterious  figure 
of  Mawbray,  lurking  in  cabinets  and 
behind  tapestries,  appearing  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments,  and  finally 
(as  the  curtain  falls)  revealing  to 
Richard  his  awful  identity,  "your 
father — le  bourreaul"  Bare  justice 
compels  us  to  admit  that  in  this 
drama,  represented  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  on  December 
10th,  1830,  Parisian  playgoers  were 
enabled  in  the  space  of  three  hours  to 
learn  such  details  of  English  public 
life  as  they  would  not  perhaps  have 
acquired  from  ever  so  long  a  residence 
in  this  country. 

After  "  Richard  Darlington  "  came 
"  Kean,"  with  its  appropriate  subtitle 
of  "Desordreet  Genie;"  with  its  select 
and  fashionable  circle  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  with  that  all-power- 
ful official  of  whom  Dumas  was  so 
fond,  h  constable ;  with  the  great 
actor  himself  through  whose  erratic 
personality  we  make  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Peter  Patt  of  "The  Coal 
Hole,"  John  Cooks  le  boaceur,  Ketty 
la  blonde,  and  other  humble  friends. 
But  of  "  Kean  "  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  speak,  remembering  in  what 
masterly  fashion  it  has  already  been 
handled  in  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  "; 
nor  do  we  propose  to  consider  here 
the  Englishman  of  the  French  stage 
who  (except  he  be  taken  from  history) 
is  for  the  most  part  a  commonplace 
and  stereotyped  figure,  an  accusation 
which  certainly  cannot  be  brought 
against  either  Richard  Darlington  or 
Kean. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  in  mentioning 
Hugo  and  Dumas,  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Theophile  Gautier  for  in- 
troducing us  (in  "  Militona  ")  to  that 
"  spruce,  clean- shaved  Englishman, 
with  his  white  cravat,  his  waterproof 
and  macintosh,  I expression  suprime  de 
la  civilisation"  Sir  Edwards  was  his 
name,  and  it  was  partly  by  the  ele- 
gance and  multiplicity  of  his  travelling 
apparatus  that  he  won  the  heart  of  Dona 


Feliciana,  who  was  dazzled  by  "  the 
pen- knife  which  would  also  serve  as  a 
razor  or  corkscrew  or  spoon  or  fork ; 
by  the  inkstand  from  which  you  could 
evolve  candles,  wafers,  sealing-wax  ;  by 
the  walking-stick  which  could  be  con* 
verted  at  pleasure  into  a  chair  ;  and 
by  a  thousand  other  patent  inventions 
of  a  similar  sort  which  the  sons  of 
perfidious  Albion  (the  people  who  of 
all  others  require  the  most  utensils  for 
living)  carry  about  with  them  in  well- 
appointed  trunks  from  the  Arctic  Pole 
to   the  Equator.'1     No   less  elaborate 
(though  of  course  the  lady  could  not 
know  this)  was  the  baronet's  toilet- 
equipment,  "compared  to  which  the 
united  instrument-cases  of  a  surgeon, 
a  dentist,  and  a  chiropodist  would  have 
seemed  insignificant."     Moreover  Sir 
Edwards  was  a  model  of  punctuality, 
"  keeping   his    appointments    with   a 
regularity   which  put   to   shame   the 
easy-going  chronometers  of  Madrid." 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  possessions  also, 
and  he  pictured  to  his  Spanish   bride 
how  delightful  it  would  be,  as  a  change 
from  Almack's  and  Hyde  Park,  "  to 
pass  the  summer  (!)  in  my  villa  at 
Calcutta,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
where  I  have  a  cottage."     And  she  on 
her  side  was  charmed  with  the  vista 
of    "powdered   domestics,   a   four-in- 
hand,  porcelaines  de  Wegwood,  a  coun- 
try house  with  deer  on  the  lawn,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  rosy  children  who 
will    look  so   nice,  you   know,  when 
seated  in  the  carriage  side  by  side  with 
a  genuine  King  Charles." 

But  the  age  of  pleasantry  is  gone. 
That  of  realists,  naturalists,  and  egot- 
ists has  succeeded;  and  the  glory  of 
Romance  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
The  most  that  a  serious  generation 
can  say  in  favour  of  these  obsolete 
authors  is  that  by  their  enthusiasm 
for  our  literature  and  by  their  por- 
traits (however  fancifully  coloured)  of 
our  countrymen,  "  they  possess  the 
merit"  (as  a  learned  professor  once 
handsomely  observed  about  his  pre- 
decessor) "of  having  at  any  rate 
created  an  interest  in  the  subject." 
Henceforward  the  French  public  be- 
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came  more  curious  about  ces  insulaires. 
"  Milord,*'  as  seen  on  his  travels  and 
represented  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
the  story-tellers,  became  a  model  of 
fashionable  deportment ;  and  thus 
arose  that  sincere  form  of  flattery 
which  has  become  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture of  Parisian  language  and  habits 
to-day. 

It  was,  we  fancy  (speaking  subject 
to  correction),  somewhere  in  the  Forties 
that  the  word  excentrique  first  came 
into  the  French  vocabulary,  an  epithet 
which  has  since  then  done  the  most 
comprehensive  duty  as  applied  to  Eng- 
lish personages  in  French  fiction. 
Eccentricity,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  in  a  wholly  uncompliment- 
ary sense ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implied 
characteristics  worthy  of  more  serious 
investigation  than  they  had  yet  re- 
ceived. Hence  those  treatises  on 
England  undertaken  by  scholars  like 
M.  Taine  or  by  journalists  like  M. 
Hector  Malot ;  hence  those  interna- 
tional exhibitions  designed  to  clear 
away  prejudice  and  misunderstanding ; 
hence  the  whole  array  of  "  studies " 
and  "revelations,"  instructive,  hu- 
morous, or  spiteful.  We  do  not,  as 
we  said  at  the  first,  include  this 
species  of  literature  under  Fiction, 
though  there  is  at  times  an  obvious 
temptation  to  do  so ;  but  we  refer  to 
it  solely  because  it  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  Englishman  of  the  pre- 
scientific  age  and  him  of  to-day  ;  her 
we  should  perhaps  add,  for  it  is  not 
the  least  glory  of  modern  France  to 
have  discovered  and  admired  (with 
some  reservations)  la  jeune  demoiselle 
Anglaise.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as 
half  a  century  ago  the  author  of 
'•  Colomba  "  depicted  in  Lydia  Nevii 
as  lovable  a  specimen  of  English  girl- 
hood as  may  anywhere  be  found  ;  but 
Prosper  Merimee  dwelt  by  himself 
apart  in  many  ways,  and  not  least  in 
his  exceptional  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish life.  For  in  those  days,  as  we 
know,  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
all  young  ladies  of  this  country  wore 
spectacles  and  had  either  red  or  straw- 
coloured  hair  descending  in  long  ring- 


lets to  the  waist.  That  is  quite  differ- 
ent now  ;  and  the  beauty  of  Albion's 
daughters,  their  health,  their  activity, 
their  independence,  have  become  an 
axiom  with  all  reasonable  foreigners. 

We  accept  this  tribute  with  the 
greater  satisfaction  because  now  more 
than  ever  the  French  novelist  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority.  Not 
only  has  more  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations  given  him  op- 
portunities of  observation  which  his 
predecessors  did  not  enjoy  ;  but  also 
he  is  himself  (under  whatever  variety 
he  be  classed)  a  proclaimed  patron  of 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
It  follows  that  our  compatriots,  when 
they  appear  in  the  modern  French 
novel,  must  not  be  considered  a  crea- 
tion of  the  unchastened  fancy,  but  a 
faithful  and  exact  reflection  of  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.  We  turn 
therefore  with  the  most  lively  interest 
to  the  masters  of  present  fiction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  at  the  outset  to 
observe  that,  despite  the  ravages  of 
democracy,  the  British  nobleman  still 
persists.  Twice  in  his  career,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  hero  of  Tarascon  was 
brought  into  contact  with  members  of 
our  aristocracy.  On  the  first  occasion 
the  scene  was  the  Rigi  Kulm  hotel 
where,  among  the  miscellaneous  com- 
pany whose  glumness  the  President  of 
the  C. A.  so  successfully  dissipated,  was 
a  middle  aged  Anglais  of  correct  and 
supercilious  mien,  accompanied  by  a 
very  charming  young  lady.  The  visit- 
ors'-book  indicated  "  Lord  Chipen- 
dale,  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
his  niece,"  an  entry  which  the  scepti- 
cal Tartarin  qualified  by  a  mental 
hum  !  hum  /  We  will  not  pursue  the 
question  of  relationship,  for  we  get  but 
a  passing  glance  of  "  le  Lord  Chipen- 
dale  avec  sa  niece — hum  I  hum  !  "  ; 
but  we  must  pause  to  congratulate  M. 
Daudet  on  a  happiness  of  nomenclature 
rare  among  his  brother  novelists. 
"  Chipendale  "  is  unquestionably  good, 
combining  as  it  does  a  suggestion  of 
blue  blood  and  elegance  with  a  certain 
flavour  of  horsiness  which  amateurs  of 
the  Turf  will  not  fail  to  recognise.    Of 
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Lord  William  Plantagenet,  commander 
of  the  "Tomahawk,"  that  ship  on 
which  the  ill-fated  founder  of  Port  Ta- 
rascon  was  brought  back  to  Europe  and 
durance  vile,  what  can  be  said  except 
that  it  is  a  very  noble  name  1  Yet  we 
like  not  the  Plantagenet ;  for  he  was 
a  cold  unappreciative  man,  whom  in- 
difference alone  prevented  from  stig- 
matising Tartarin  as  Mr.  Pickwick  on 
a  famous  occasion  stigmatised  Mr. 
Winkle.  Her  ladyship  it  is  true  (who 
was  also  on  board  the  "  Tomahawk  ") 
was  more  sympathetic  as  she  reclined 
in  her  hammock  on  deck  and  listened 
to  the  tale  poured  into  her  ear  by  this 
other  Napoleon  on  board  this  second 
"  Northumberland."  From  Chipendale 
and  Plantagenet  it  is  a  long  descent  to 
Mr.  J.  Tom  Levis,  who  was  not  indeed 
an  Englishman  but  passed  himself  off 
for  one  on  the  score  of  his  ability  as 
universal  provider  and  manager  in 
especial  to  the  requirements  of  exiled 
royalty.  Then  there  was  that  affable 
scoundrel  Dr.  Jenkins  V Irlandais, 
founder  of  the  Bethlehem  Hospital 
and  dispenser  of  arsenical  globules,  the 
gentleman  who  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  story  of  the  Nabob.  How 
far  Jenkins  was  modelled  from  the 
life  (arrache  des  entrailles  m&mea  de  la 
vie,  as  the  author  has  vigorously 
phrased  it)  we  know  not ;  but  on  the 
face  of  the  matter  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark that  the  vices  of  this  heartless 
schemer  are  just  those  which  appear  to 
be  most  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
Irish  character.  So  far  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for 
putting  in  the  first  place  an  author 
with  so  large  a  following  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  English  womankind  we  can 
recall  no  more  prominent  example  from 
his  works  than  the  rather  dim  figure 
of  Mademoiselle,  the  governess  who 
has  charge  of  Rose  and  Ninette,  and 
who  (being  as  we  are  told  a  salutiste 
enragfo)  regards  their  father,  the 
dramatist,  as  a  direct  agent  of  evil. 
Certainly  the  idea  of  a  "  red-hot  Sal- 
vationist "  governess  is  not  without 
novelty,  and  shows  that  M.  Daudet  is 
abreast  of  the  times ;  but  this  Made- 


moiselle is  really  a  very  disagreeable 
person,  and  we  should  have  preferred 
something  more  flattering  from  the 
creator  of  Desiree  Delobelle,  of  Hor- 
tense,  of  Felicia  Buys,  and  Queen 
Frederica. 

For   further  illustrations  we  must 
seek   elsewhere.     Take,  for   instance, 
the  uncompromising  M.  Zola,  who  does 
not  as  a  rule  favour   us  with  much 
attention.      What    a    pretty   picture 
that  is  of  the  two  fair  young  English 
girls  in    the  snowstorm  that   blocked 
the  express  from  Havre  !     When  the 
train  had  come  to  its  final  standstill, 
amid  the  tears  of  the  women  and  the 
angry  tones  of  the  men,  these  sisters 
alone  preserved  their  gaiety.     To  them 
the  accident  was  a  capital  joke ;  they 
were,  trie  amu&es.     When  the  guard 
came  round  to  reassure  the  frightened 
travellers,  the  younger  of  the  two  putr 
ting  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  good  French  but  with  a 
slight  zezaiemertf  Britatmique,  inquired 
playfully,  "Alors,  Monsieur,  c'est  ici 
qu'on  s'arrStef"      And  then,   while 
the  passengers  ploughed  their  way  to 
take  refuge  in  the  signalman's  cottage, 
how  merrily  those  young  ladies  laughed 
at  the  fun  of  extricating  Mamma  from 
the  snow  into  which  that  stout  lady 
kept  sinking  down !     Thank  you,  M. 
Zola,    for   those   two   bright    natural 
faces  amid  the  sombre  gallery  of  "  La 
Bete  Humaine  " ;  we  recognise  them  for 
our  sisters,  and  we  wish  we  had  been 
there  to  help  them  through  the  snow. 

An  even  more  enterprising  damsel 
is  Miss  Isabella  Griffitt  as  described 
by  an  author  separate  by  a  whole 
hemisphere  from  M.  Zola.  Since  the 
beautiful  Isabella  resides  in  Paris  on 
her  own  account  and  supports  herself 
by  teaching  English,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  one  of  her  pupils,  Jacques 
Ferrier,  should  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  should  propose  a  little  trip  to- 
gether in  Spain;  but  we  confess  to 
some  amazement  that  Isabella  (who  is 
the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman) 
should  be  so  remarkably  free  from  the 
usual  British  prudery,  not  to  say  pro- 
priety,  as  readily  to  consent  to  this 
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plan.  The  young  gentleman  then 
proceeds  to  Lormieres  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  from  a  wealthy  aunt 
whose  heir  he  is.  But  here  a  rival  to 
our  Isabella  -appears  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  Isabelle  d'Alpujaras,  a 
maiden  of  purest  Castilian  blood,  a  fair 
and  delicate  creature  just  fresh  from 
her  convent  school.  The  affections  of 
the  hero  are  now  divided  between  the 
present  Isabelle,  and  the  absent  Isa- 
bella whose  portrait  he  carries  about 
in  his  portmanteau.  He  feels  that  he 
could  be  happy  with  either.  Each  has 
her  points ;  yet  the  contrast  between 
the  two  is  very  marked,  especially  at 
luncheon-time,  when  Jacques  observes 
that  Isabelle  merely  plays  with  her 
food,  while  he  remembers  that  the 
comely  Isabella  has  a  healthy  appetite 
of  her  own,  taiUant  son  ros~b\f  a  grosses 
tranches  et  Vavalant  (Tun  towr  de  g osier. 
With  this  reflection  comes  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  Jacques  resolves 
to  give  up  Isabella  and  the  Spanish 
expedition.  From  the  difficulty  of  an- 
nouncing this  breach  of  promise  he  is 
spared  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram 
from  Miss  Isabella  herself,  in  which 
that  independent  young  lady  informs 
him  that  she  is  tired  of  waiting  for 
him  and  has  gone  off  with  somebody 
else.  Such,  then,  is  Miss  Isabella 
Griffitt  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Fabre's  whimsical  story 
"  Le  Roi  Eamire ;  "  and  we  trust,  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  that  her  father, 
le  reverend  Griffith  remained  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
jeune  personne  charmcmte,  mats  fort 
excentrique. 

Charming  and  eccentric  our  country- 
women generally  are,  but  very  seldom 
downrightly  objectionable  or  vicious. 
One  specimen,  however,  of  this  sort 
may  be  adduced  from  a  novel  of  M. 
Georges  Ohnet,  in  which  the  presiding 
spirit  is  a  certain  Diana,  Lady  Olif  aunt. 
Originally  a  barmaid  in  London,  now 
the  wife  of  a  baronet  and  the  mistress 
of  a  wealthy  senator,  this  malignant 
Circe  has,  beyond  her  name  and  the 
face  which  has  proved  her  fortune,  no 
distinctive  nationality  about  her.     She 
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is  a  typical  adventuress  of  a  common- 
place sort,  with  a  doubtful  past  and  a 
precarious  future,  whose  leading  princi- 
ple (in  fact  the  only  principle  she  can 
boast)  is  that  for  beauty  unadorned 
with  virtue  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in  like  Paris. 

But  lest  his  public  should  suppose 
that  all  Englishwomen  are  young  and 
fair  to  see,  the  French  novelist  has  not 
omitted  to  fashion  other  characters  of 
sterner  aspect.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  British  matron,  invariably  an  ob- 
ject of  respect,  and  even  awe,  when  she 
travels  abroad.  This  is  a  type  which 
has  not  perhaps  changed  much  since 
the  appearance,  now  long  years  ago,  of 
Edmond  About's  witty  extravaganza, 
"Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,"  a  work 
which  in  our  early  days  was  (as  no  doubt 
it  still  is)  an  essential  part  in  the 
polite  education  of  every  schoolboy. 
We  remember  the  redoubtable  Hadgi- 
Stavros ;  we  remember  the  cool  Ameri- 
can John  Harris,  and  his  nephew  Bill 
Lobster  (a  name  obviously  formed  by 
false  analogy  from  Crabbe) ;  we  re- 
member the  Maltese  giant  endowed 
with  the  muscles  of  a  Hercules,  whom 
an  ironical  fate  condemned  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  gentle  art  of  sealing 
letters.  But  for  none  of  these  did  we 
care ;  nor  yet  for  the  lovely  Mary 
Ann,  albeit  she  had  (as  Herr  Hermann 
Schultz  declared)  "  a  silvery  voice  and 
burning  eyes  which  would  have  ripened 
the  peaches  on  your  wall.1'  No,  it  was 
Madame  Simons  herself,  "  of  the  house 
of  Barley  and  Co.,  bankers,  31  Caven- 
dish Square,"  who  seemed  to  us  the 
real  heroine  of  the  book,  a  Cornelia 
who  might  have  been  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  who  was  in  fact  the 
mother  of  Mary  Ann.  The  good  lady 
could  no  longer  indeed  boast  of  outward 
charms,  for  she  was  now  elderly  and 
her  features  (we  are  told)  "  were  as 
sharp  as  the  blade  of  a  Sheffield  knife, 
while  she  had  two  rows  of  teeth  which 
could  only  be  described  as  palisades." 
But  adversity  (as  Bacon  has  it)  "  doth 
best  discover  virtue;11  and  Madame 
Simons  during  her  involuntary  sojourn 
in  the  camp  of  the  brigands  set  an  ex- 
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ample  to  all  ladies  who  may  ever  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  case.  Je  suis 
Anglaise,  like  the  civie  Bomanus  sum 
of  old,  was  the  proud  preface  of  all  her 
words ;  and  in  the  regularity  with 
which  she  demanded  her  meals,  in  her 
rooted  objection  to  the  payment  of  any 
ransom  whatsoever,  in  her  indignation 
that  "  two  English  ladies,  citizens  of 
the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world, 
should  be  reduced  to  drinking  water 
like  the  common  fish,  and  eating  their 
meat  without  mustard  and  pickles," 
Madame  Simons  comported  herself 
with  a  dignity  and  strength  of  mind 
worthy  of  her  race.  Indeed  were  it 
otherwise  we  should  be  without  excuse 
for  reviving  the  memory  of  a  work  so 
ancient  and  an  author  who  must  have 
been  dead  now  some  six  or  seven  years. 
We  return  to  the  living. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  en- 
thusiastic about  Mamma,  but  they 
have  accepted  her  as  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  Miss.  There  is, 
however,  one  variety  of  the  English 
woman  which  the  French  novelist 
holds  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  against 
which  he  is  never  weary  of  protesting. 
We  refer  of  course  to  the  unmarried 
lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  is  occasion- 
ally (we  presume)  to  be  met  with  in 
France,  but  who  in  her  most  ag- 
gressive form  is  believed  by  our  neigh- 
bours to  be  a  peculiar  growth  of 
British  soil.  Listen,  for  example,  to 
poor  M.  Quy  de  Maupassant,  who  de- 
livers quite  a  philippic  on  the  subject. 
After  describing  in  his  own  merciless 
fashion  {trhs  grande9  trte  maigre,  figure 
de  inomie,  (fee.,  <fcc.)  an  elderly  spinster 
who  was  staying  at  a  small  village  in 
Normandy,  he  proceeds  to  characterise 
her  thus  :  "  At  table  she  sat  severely 
apart  rejecting  all  overtures  of  con- 
versation, and  occupying  herself  in 
reading  Protestant  tracts  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  among 
the  villagers,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  cure'.  .  .  .  She  was  one  of  those 
stern  and  bigoted  Puritans  such  as 
England  produces  so  many  of,  one  of 
those  worthy  and  intolerable  old 
maids  who  infest  all  the  tables  d'lidte 


of  Europe,  spoil  Italy,  poison  Switzer- 
land, and  render  the  charming  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean  uninhabitable, 
bringing  everywhere  their  peculiar 
manias,  their  indescribable  toilettes, 
and  a  general  demeanour  which  is 
that  of  petrified  vestals." 

This   ferocious  exordium,  this  tre- 
mendous indictment  is  introductory  to 
the  tale  of  poor  "  Miss  Harriet,"  the 
lady  whose  sad  fate  furnished  a  fas- 
cinating   painter    (a    Frenchman    of 
course)  with  a  pretty  story  which  he 
related  to  his  friends  as  le  plus  lament- 
able amour  de  ma  vie.     The  tale  has 
been  quoted    by  admirers   of   M.  de 
Maupassant  as  illustrating  his  power 
of  pathos ;  for  ourselves,  having  read 
it  in  an  unprepared  way,  we  were  left 
with  a  quite  different  and  very  decided 
impression,  which  happily  the  nature 
of   the  present  subject  does   not  re- 
quire us  to  make  public.     That  ques- 
tion apart,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
English  maiden  ladies  are  more  given 
to   travelling   in   foreign    parts,  and 
more  pronounced  perhaps  when  they 
do  travel  than  those  of  other  nations. 
Nay,  have  they  not  even  roused  the 
milder  pessimism  of  Pierre  Loti  into 
language    less    sorrowful    and    more 
strenuous  than  is   his  wont?     There 
were    (he    tells    us    in     "Japoneries 
d'Automne")   only  four   visitors  be- 
sides  himself   at   the   Hotel  Yaami ; 
they    were    English    tourists,     "two 
elderly  gentlemen    of  irreproachable 
appearance,  and  two  misses  of  a  ripe 
age.     These  ladies  were  six  feet  high, 
extremely   plain    [if  we   may  so  far 
euphemise  d'une  extreme  laideur]  ;  and 
the  costume  of   each  was  a  kind  of 
birdcage  in  white  muslin,   thrusting 
out  projections  of  whalebone  all  round 
the  figure.     To  my  eyes  they  appeared 
like  a  couple  of  large  apes  dressed  up 
to  perform  at  a  fair."     Worse  was  yet 
to  come;  for  when,  having  survived 
the  dinner,  the  sensitive  Loti  had  re- 
tired to  a  verandah  overlooking  the 
garden,  there  to  smoke  and  meditate 
in  peace,  "Horror I   the  two  misses, 
having  escaped  from  their  room,  came 
and  proceeded  to  frolic  about  in  the 
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garden-paths  with  the  friskiness  of 
babies  and  the  grace  of  orang-ou- 
tangs ! "  Alas,  poor  ladies  !  Coming 
from  a  connoisseur  of  such  world-wide 
experience,  this  judgment  admits,  we 
fear,  of  no  appeal.  Alas,  poor  Loti ! 
corruptio  optimi  pessima.  Sad  indeed 
it  is  to  think  of  the  base  obligations 
which  la  verity  imposes  upon  authors 
belonging  to  the  politest  nation  in  the 
world. 

And  this  mention  of  nationality  re- 
minds us  that  the  original  Loti  (the 
Loti  of  "Aziyade"  and  "Rarahu") 
was  a  British  naval  officer,  concerning 
whom  a  few  biographical  details  re- 
ward the  curious  inquirer.  Thus  we 
know  that  he  was  at  the  first  plain 
Harry  Grant,  whom  the  Maoris  bap- 
tised "  Loti  "  when  H.M.S.  "  Rendeer  " 

was   stationed   in   the  South   Pacific. 

* 

Transferred  from  the  "Rendeer"  to  the 
"  Prince  of  Walles,"  and  from  Tahiti  to 
Salonica,  Lieutenant  Grant,  amid  the 
delights  of  that  little  establishment  at 
Eyoub,    still  yearned    at    times    for 
Brightbury,  his  native  place,  and  the 
Yorkshire  woods  where  once  his  care- 
less childhood  strayed.     Now  all  this 
is   as   it   should   be.      Yet   we    have 
sometimes  mildly  wondered  why    M. 
Julien  Yiaud   should  have  made  his 
eponymous   hero  an  Englishman,  and 
whether  our  navy  does  indeed  nurture 
many  unsuspected  "  Lotis."    For  con- 
sider the  complex   character   of   this 
young  man  and  the  catholicity  of  his 
tastes;  that  journal  in  which  he  re- 
vealed his  inmost  self ;  those  letters, 
full  of  the  infinite  vanity  and  sadness 
of  all  things,  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister    at    Brightbury    or    to    friend 
Plunkett  in  London.     Consider  again 
the  intellectual  interests  of  these  two 
friends,    how    familiarly    they   corre- 
spond with  one  another  on  Scepticism 
and  Materialism  in  the  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  how  felicitous  and 
almost  epigrammatic  is  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic 
movement  as  "a  generation  attacked 
by  moral  phthisis,  regretting  the  Past 
which  it  did  not  know,  cursing   the 
Present  which  it  did  not  understand, 


and  doubting  the  Future  which  it  did 
not  foresee."  Consider  all  this,  and 
you  will  either  perceive  at  once  that 
Lieutenant  Harry  Grant  of  "  Le  Prince 
of  Walles  "  and  his  particular  friend 
Mr.  Plunkett  were  no  ordinary  naval 
officers,  but  were  indeed  (like  the 
philosopher  of  Plato)  "  spectators  of 
all  time  and  all  existence " ;  or  else 
you  will  reflect  with  profound  satis- 
faction upon  the  immense  advance  of 
culture  in  the  British  navy  since  the 
days  of  our  old  friends  Peter  Simple 
and  Frank  Mildmay. 

But  the  mythical  Loti  (if  we  may  so 
•far  distinguish   him  from  his  author 
and  creator)  is  long  since  dead ;  his 
epitaph  was  written  by  the  poetical 
Plunkett,  resorting  for  that  purpose  to 
Hugo  and  de  Musset ;  no  more  phan- 
toms of  the  East  or  elsewhere  will,  we 
hope,  disturb  his  repose.     And  other- 
wise Pierre  Loti  refers  but  seldom  to 
our  sailors  of  whom  professionally  he 
must   have   seen   a   good  deal.      The 
British  tar  impressed  him  as  "grave 
and  correct,"  which  no  doubt  he  is — 
at  times.     Again,   the   effect   of   the 
"  Marseillaise,"  as  rendered  by  English 
seamen  "  with  the  same  slow  funereal 
movement  as  in  their  own  God  Save," 
appears  to  have  been  most  depressing. 
On  the  whole,  we  fear  that  this  fashion- 
able author  does  not  much  like  our 
people.     They     are     too    ubiquitous ; 
wherever  you  go,  they  are  installed  in 
advance  for  business  or  for  pleasure, 
and  in  either  case  thoroughly  at  home. 
At  Singapore   for   example  ("  Propos 
d'Exil"),   "There  are  many  English- 
men, drinkers  of  pale  ale,  and  misses 
taking  the  air  on  a  stretch  of  green 
turf."      At     Tangier     again,     ("  Au 
Maroc")  the  same  phenomenon  occurs 
and  calls  forth  a  plaintive  helas  I  Even 
when    you    have    penetrated    to    the 
sacred  city  of  Fez  you  cannot  escape 
them,  for  there  an  ex-colonel  Anglais 
is  found  presiding  over  the  native  force 
which  he  has  drilled  and  instructed. 
And   then,    when  you   are  returning 
from  the  interior  of  Morocco,  full  of 
your  dream  of  the  "  sombre  .  .  .  im- 
penetrable .  . .  Past . .  .",  picturesquely 
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clad  in  burnous  and  with  bare  legs, 
what  can  jar  more  rudely  on  your 
sensations,  or  what  recall  you  more 
abruptly  to  civilisation  and  common- 
place, than  to  fall  suddenly  into  a 
swarm  of  young  English  misses  engaged 
in  playing  lawn-tennis  ?  On  all  these 
accounts,  being  men  of  sentiment 
ourselves,  we  tender  to  the  sentimental 
voyager  our  respectful  sympathy.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  much  wondered  at  if,  besides 
the  artistic  antipathy  we  can  discern 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  fine  passage 
on  Admiral  Courbet's  death,  a  subdued 
note  of  hostility  towards  the  nation 
which,  as  a  naval  and  colonial  power, 
has  France  for  its  only  possible  rival. 

And  now  that,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  Pierre  Loti,  the  most  actual 
moment  of  contemporary  fiction  has 
been  reached,  it  would  perhaps  be  in 
accord  with  custom  to  set  about  a 
classification  of  our  characters  with  a 
view  to  proceeding  thence  to  conclu- 
sions. But  for  a  method  so  scientific, 
and  possibly  so  invidious,  as  this  we 
have  little  inclination,  preferring  to 
consider  these  pages  as  supplying 
merely  a  few  stray  materials  towards 
a  subject  worthy  of  more  serious 
treatment.  We  refrain,  therefore, 
from  approaching  a  theme  so  tempting 
as  the  principles  (phonetic  or  other) 
on  which  the  French  novelist  con- 
structs an  English  surname;  we 
refrain  also  from  the  delicate  question 
of  spelling,  than  which  nothing  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  original  antag- 
onism between  Romance  and  Teutonic 
languages  ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  old 
difficulty  of  English  titles,  it  is  only 
fair  to  congratulate  our  neighbours  on 
a  degree  of  proficiency  which  has 
made  "  Sir  Edwards "  and  his  like, 
if  not  quite  extinct,  almost  as  rare 
now  as  the  immortal  "Williams" 
himself. 

But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles, 
and  lie  only  on  the  surface ;  moreover, 
the  French  novelist  might  retaliate  on 
some  points,  supposing  him  ever  to 
read  English  fiction.  It  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  increased 
communication   between  the  two  na- 


tions tends  apparently  to  restrict 
rather  than  extend  the  use  of  English 
characters  in  French  novels.  Not  in- 
deed that  they  occur  infrequently,  but 
that  they  play  as  a  rule  such  very 
modest  parts,  lurking,  so  to  speak,  in 
odd  corners  of  the  book,  and  only  to 
be  tracked  out  by  the  keen  scent  of 
insular  pride.  No  longer  are  we 
favoured  with  wholesale  excursions 
into  our  political  and  social  life ;  even 
M.  Jules  Verne,  the  creator  of  Phineas 
Fogg  and  so  many  other  countrymen 
of  ours,  seems  now  to  belong  to  a  past 
era.  It  may  simply  be  that  familiarity 
has  taken  away  the  charm  of  novelty  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  French  novelist- 
of  credit  and  renown,  conscious  that 
his  works  are  nowadays  read  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  almost  as  much  as 
on  his  own,  fears  to  tread  where  his 
predecessors  rushed  boldly  in.  It 
would  seem  indeed  that  the  fancy  for 
employing  English  persons  and  locali- 
ties varies  inversely  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author.  M.  Paul  Bourget, 
for  example,  is  probably  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  country  as  any  other 
of  his  literary  brethren ;  and  yet,  if 
we  remember  right,  he  has  confined 
himself  to  some  safe  generalities  about 
the  unpleasantness  of  London  fogs  and 
the  beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On 
the  other  hand  the  casual  feuilletonist^ 
free  and  irresponsible,  thinks  nothing 
of  plunging  his  readers  into  a  Strand 
encumbered  at  midday  with  long  rows 
of  waggons,  and  pervaded  by  urchins 
who  scream  out  meatches  I  meatdies  ! 

And  yet  while  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  comparative  accuracy, 
and  the  restraints  thereby  imposed,  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  fictional  uses  of 
our  race  have  been  exhausted.  Many 
varieties  of  English  life  has  the  French 
novelist  touched  and  adorned  ;  but  he 
has  never  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
thought himself  of  introducing  into  his 
pages  an  authentic  specimen  of  that 
worthy  and  typical  public  which, 
thanks  to  the  so-called  "  vulgarisation 
of  travel,"  has  become  now  so  frequent 
a  visitor  to  his  shores.  Doubtless  it 
will  come  soon  ;  for  everything  to-day 
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begins  with  the  journals,  and  the 
-wits  of  the  Parisian  press  have  for 
some  time  been  exercised  over  those 
strange  British  tourists  who*  arrive  in 
their  companies,  marshalled  by  their 
guide,  to  see  the  sights  of  the  gay 
capital  as  quickly  and  economically 
as  may  be.  How  are  they  to  be 
treated?  Already  more  than  one 
note  of  warning  has  been  sounded, 
the  latest  by  that  talented  novelist 
and  playwright,  M.  Ludovic  Halevy. 
The  subject  lends  itself  naturally  to 
the  vein  of  raillerie  bienveillante  for 
which  the  author  of  "  Criquette  "  is 
remarkable.  M.  Halevy  sits  (if  we 
may  say  so  without  disrespect  to  his 
Academic  position)  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful ;  yet  his  words  are  not  to  be 
disregarded.  He  has  himself  seen 
these  people ;  he  has  himself  been  their 
victim;  and  the  year  1892  will  be 
memorable  in  literary  history,  if  only 
for  those  deux  cyclones  which  raged, 
the  one  at  Versailles  the  other  at  the 
Louvre.  Cyclones  indeed  !  Language 
fails  the  author  to  describe  the  over- 
whelming advance  of  the  personally- 
conducted.  It  is  an  "  avalanche,"  a 
4<  water-spout,"  a  "whirlwind,"  a 
"  thunderbolt,"  this  horde  of  English 
men  and  women  that  comes  sweeping 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  to 
the  great  fear  and  bodily  danger  of  all 
loiterers  and  students.  But  M.  Halevy, 
though  finding   himself  in   the  very 


centre  of  the  disturbance,  preserved 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  note  and 
report  its  characteristics.  He  was 
struck  of  course  (as  the  Frenchman  in- 
variably professes  to  be)  with  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  female  foot,  as  inferred 
from  "  those  boats,  sledges,  anything 
yon  like  rather  than  ladies'  boots" 
which  were  obtruded  upon  his  view  ; 
he  was  struck  by  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  whole  caravan,  knowing 
that  they  must  do  the  Louvre  thorough- 
ly and  that  in  forty-five  minutes,  and 
therefore  rendering  implicit  obedience 
to  the  short,  sharp,  imperious  Oh  /  Oh  ! 
of  the  showman  ;  he  was  struck  by 
the  patriotism  which  tempted  them  to 
linger,  to  the  despair  of  their  guide, 
over  Vandyck's  Charles  I. ;  he  was 
struck  especially  by  the  business-like 
behaviour  of  a  gentleman  who,  being 
told  that  Gericault's  great  picture  had 
been  bought  for  only  six  thousand 
francs,  at  once  proceeded  to  measure  its 
breadth  with  his  umbrella,  and  turning 
to  his  wife  observed  gravely  and  con- 
fidentially "  Rather  more  than  nine  1 " 
The  sketch  is  too  recent  to  bear 
further  quotation.  Yet,  slight  though 
it  be,  we  submit  that  here  is  a  new 
field  for  exploration,  here  are  infinite 
possibilities,  the  development  of  which 
we  shall  await  with  interest  in  future 
French  fiction. 

Arthur  F.  Davidson. 
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The  supremacy  of  one  sense  over 
all   the   others  is  now  so  completely 
established   that    the    world    of    our 
waking  moments  is  a  world  of  sights, 
even  as  the  world  of  our  dreams  is  a 
world  of  visions.  We  are  always  look- 
ing, and  but  rarely  listening  ;  always 
attending  to  the   shapes  and   colours 
before   our  eyes,  seldom  noticing  the 
sounds   which   reach    our   ears.     The 
visible  has  become  the  real,  while  the 
audible  and  the  tangible  appear  but  as 
casual  properties  of  the  visible.     We 
find  it  difficult,  even  with  Berkeley's 
aid,  to  realise  that  there  is  anything 
in  our  perception  of  the  outer  world 
which  is  due  to  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  sight.     We  should  find  it  still 
more  difficult  to  realise  how  much  would 
be  left  of  our  minds  if  sight  were  cut 
off  altogether,  and  we  were  dependent 
on   hearing  and  touch  and  muscular 
reaction   for  our   commerce  with  the 
external.     But  perhaps  this  very  fact, 
that  we  have  learned  to  live  mentally 
by  sight,  causes  us  to  under-estimate 
the  quality  and  amount  of  the  thinking 
we  could  have  performed  without  its 
aid.     Even  psychologists    forget  that 
hearing  is  indeed  a  constructive  sense 
as  well  as  sight ;  that  a  concord  is  as 
much   a  product    of   intuition    as    a 
binocular  image ;  that  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  is  as  complete  an 
object  as   the  rainbow.     It   may   be 
that,  if  our  mental  apparatus  had  been 
left  to  develope  itself  from  suggestions 
received   through    the    ear  alone,   it 
would  have  advanced  further  than  the 
student   of   our    present    psychology 
would  be  disposed  to  admit,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  advance  would  have  been 
on   different  lines,  and  its  expression 
would  be  something  only  remotely  re- 
sembling   our     actual    speech       The 
present  complete  ascendency  of  sight 
prevents  us  from  realising  that  there 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a 


time  in  the  past  history  of  man  when 
sounds  were  of  far  more  importance 
relatively  to  sights  than  they  are  at 
present.     As  we  retrace  the  steps  of 
civilisation  we  leave  behind  us  one  by 
one  groups    of   sights    and   thought* 
which  depend  on  sights  ;  at  each  back- 
ward step  we  lose  a  multitude  of  the 
images  which  are  now  presented  to  our 
eyes  or  represented  to  our  inner  vision  ; 
but   the   sounds  remain,   and   in  the 
absence   of   rivalry   they   acquire    an 
additional  importance.     Something  of 
this  imagined  change  we  can  trace  in 
ourselves   as  we  leave  the  centres  of 
civilisation  for  the  solitude  of  nature. 
In  the  town,  in  our  home,  objects  of 
vision  fill  our  thoughts  and  monopolise 
our  attention  ;  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
sea-shore  we  listen  as  much  as  we  look. 
May  we   not   suppose   that   primeval 
man  was  at   least  as  much  occupied 
with  his  ears  as  with  his  eyes  ;   that 
the  things  he  heard  impressed  him  at 
least  as  much  as  the  things  he  saw  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  age 
in  which  appeared  the  first  rude  be- 
ginnings of  language  must  have  been 
an  age  in  which  sounds  impressed  man 
more  than  sights  ?    True  there  is  little 
enough   in  our  present  languages   to 
remind  us  of  this  earlier  stage ;  but 
the   ascendency  of  vision  which   has 
modified  everything  else  has  modified 
language   not   more   nor   less.     Even 
music,  that  unique  art,  that  solitary 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  eye, 
is    gradually    yielding   to    the    same 
irresistible  influence.     She  has  begun 
to  find  that  she  lacks  ''meaning/'  that 
she  must  needs  tell  a  story,  that  there- 
fore her  composers  must  write  "  pro- 
gramme-music "  and  label  each  move- 
ment   with    an    explanation,     unless 
indeed,   as    one    composer    suggests, 
she  should  cease  to   utter  any   sound 
at  all    except  as  an  adjunct   to    the 
spoken  word.   If  this  suggestion  should 
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ever  be  justified  by  the  event,  and  music 
as  a  separate  art  should  cease  to 
exist,  it  will  only  be  the  last  step 
in  a  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  ages, — the  gradual  subordination 
of  sounds  to  sights. 

There  are  moments   in   the  life  of 
every  man  when   he  is   reminded    of 
the  world  of  sound  which  might  have 
been  his  universe  if  sights  were  not. 
These  moments  are  rare ;    rare   even 
in  youth,  and  much  rarer   when    the 
age  of   first    impressions   has  passed. 
Probably     musically-minded     persons 
will  object  to  this  statement.     They 
are  under  the  belief  that  such  an  ex- 
perience occurs  to   them    every    time 
they  listen    to  a  symphony  of   Beet- 
hoven or  a  mazourka  of  Chopin.     But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  has 
been  all  his  life  profoundly  impressed 
by    music     to   say   that,   in    his   ex- 
perience, the   moments  of  real  trans- 
ference to  the  realm  of    sound    have 
been    such    as   may   readily  be  num- 
bered, and  their  occurrence  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  simpler  rather 
than  with  the  more  complicated  forms. 
•  Three  or  four  such  occasions  of  real 
absorption  stand  out  in  memory  from 
a    long  musical  experience.     Perhaps 
a    little    consideration  of  them   may 
help  to  throw  some  light  on  that  obscure 
subject,   about    which   volumes   have 
been  written  in  vain,  the  true  sources 
of  emotional  power  in  music. 

The  first  was  an  impression  derived 
in  early  youth  from  the  choral  prac- 
tice in  Lincoln  Cathedral  heard  at  a 
distance  while  standing  in  the  dark- 
ened nave.  The  second  was  the  effect 
of  the  chromatic  progression  of  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts  on  the  words 
confoveri  gloria  in  the  "  Inflamma- 
tus  "  of  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater  ";  this 
also  was  heard  at  a  distance  while 
standing  in  a  dark  corridor  during  a 
choral  rehearsal.  The  third  was  an 
impression  repeated  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  in  circumstances  of  such 
close  similarity  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  one  occasion ;  it  was  the 
impression  produced  by  distant  church 
bells  in  the  evening.  Other  momen- 
tary impressions  there  may  have  been 


in  later  life  recalling  in  arresting 
power  these  recollections  of  youth. 
Sometimes  the  first  clear  note  of  a 
trumpet,  the  crescendo  of  the  Leeds 
chorus  in  some  movement  of  Bach, 
the  overture  to  '*  Tannhauser  "  at  a 
Richter  concert,  may  have  seemed  for 
.  the  moment  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  mind  ;  but  in  these  later  ex- 
periences there  is  nothing  absolutely 
novel ;  they  come  as  reminiscences  of 
impressions  which  have  been  felt 
before.  It  is  not  in  these,  but  in  the 
earlier  and  simpler  instances  that 
general  principles  of  musical  effect 
must  be  sought,  if  they  are  to  be 
discovered  at  all. 

No  doubt  both  the  musical  enthu- 
siast   and   the   professor   of    aesthetic 
will  scoff  at  the  idea  that  the  sources 
of    pleasure     in     music    are     to     be 
traced  in  such  simple  instances.     But 
both    the     enthusiast    and    the    pro- 
fessor    are      apt     to     misapprehend 
the     real     nature     of      their     prob- 
lem.     They    waste     their    time     in 
discussing  the  beautiful  in  art,  whereas 
they    ought    to    be    discussing    the 
sensitive   in  human  nature.     We  do 
not  desire  to  understand  why  a  par- 
ticular product  of  art  is  called  beauti- 
ful,  but   we  do   wish  to  understand 
why    certain    sounds   make  us     still 
and    silent,   and    why    certain    other 
sounds    stir  us  with  the  feeling  that 
we    too    could  do    something    great. 
The  late  Mr.   Gurney  wrote   a    pon- 
derous  volume     on   the    "  Power    of 
Sound  "  without  once  in  his  six  hun- 
dred pages  coming  within  sight  of  the 
real  problem.     He  conceived  that  the 
power  of  sound  was  to  be  made  clear 
by   talking  about   music ;  if  he  had 
tried  to  arrive  at  the  power  of  music 
by    talking   about   sounds    he  would 
doubtless   have   written   less,    but    it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
The   fact   is  that  nine-tenths   of   the 
interest  which  musical  people  take  in 
the  performance  of  a  symphony  or  a 
sonata  is  an  intellectual  interest  in  an 
intellectual  product,  and  has,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  the  power 
of  sound  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
scholar's    interest   in    the    text   of   a 
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classic  has  to  do  with  the  power  of 
poetic  thought.  It  is  in  the  remaining 
tenth,  in  the  purely  emotional  excite- 
ment raised  by  certain  sounds,  that 
the  mystery  of  musical  enchantment 
is  to  be  sought.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
ever  learn  anything  of  the  power  of 
music  over  us,  we  must  go  down  to 
the  deep-lying  primal  simplicities. 
We  must  disentangle  and  cast  aside 
every  element  of  interest  which  seems 
to  depend  on  associations  of  time,  or 
place,  or  story ;  on  circumstances  of 
refinement  or  civilisation  ;  on  sugges- 
tions of  artistic  skill,  whether  creative 
or  interpretative ;  and  we  must  fix 
our  attention  on  the  elements  that 
were  present  in  the  old-world  sounds 
to  which  man  listened  before  he  had 
invented  any  sounding  instruments 
for  himself.  The  source  of  those  im- 
pressions which  are  now  produced 
upon  us  by  artificial  combinations  of 
sound  must  be  traced,  if  it  can  be 
traced  at  all,  in  the  feelings  with 
which  the  savage  listened  to  the  sound 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  the  cries 
of  beasts,  and  to  the  voices  of  his  own 
kind. 

Now  in  all  the  three  instances  above 
quoted  there  does  appear  to  be  one 
simple  impression  which  is  traceable 
also  in  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  element  of  vastness. 
In  two  cases  there  was  a  direct  sug- 
gestion of  distance  ;  in  the  third  case, 
that  of  the  chimes,  the  same  effect  was 
suggested  indirectly  by  the  alternation 
in  volume  due  to  the  passing  wind. 
The  emotion  thus  aroused  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  sometimes 
experience  when  contemplating  the 
depths  of  visible  space  or  the  records 
of  remote  times,  but  neither  sight  nor 
touch,  nor  mental  calculation,  can  turn 
the  idea  of  dimension  into  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  vastness  so  readily  as  can 
the  sense  of  hearing.  When  we  see 
an  express  train  approaching,  the 
gradual  increase  in  size  assures  us  of 
the  distance  through  which  it  is  mov- 
ing, but  it  is  the  crescendo  of  sound 
that  impresses  us  with  the  vast- 
ness of  the  changes  taking  place. 
So  the  faintness  of  a  sound  which  we 


know  to  be  loud,  gives  us  a  feenbe  of 
remoteness  much  more  impressive  than 
any  we  derive  from  the  diminution  in 
size  of  visible  objects.  In  the  alterna- 
tion of  sound,  now  near,  now  far,  as  the 
wind  carries  it,  and  in  its  imitation, 
the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  artifi- 
cial music,  we  get  an  impression  which 
is  unique  in  its  suggestion  of  vastness. 
It  can  be  likened  only  to  the  effect  of 
those  Eastern  drugs  whose  fumes  con- 
fuse the  sense  of  proportion,  lengthen- 
ing out  the  moments  into  ages  and 
multiplying  finite  impressions  in  an 
expanding  series.  Probably  no  thought- 
ful person  has  ever  listened  to  the 
sound  of  distant  bells  without  having 
his  standpoint  in  nature  insensibly 
altered.  He  is  no  longer  the  child  of 
the  moment,  but  has  become  heir  of 
past  infinities  and  forerunner  of  the 
ages;  he  stands  on  a  point  of  time 
midway  between  the  Laurentian  and 
the  final  dissolution,  on  a  point  of 
space  midway  between  Auriga  and  the 
Southern  Cross.  Perhaps  he  might 
not  so  define  his  impressions  to  him- 
self in  words,  because  their  exact 
nature  would  naturally  take  some 
special  colouring  from  his  own  past  ex- 
perience ;  but  they  would  all  partake 
of  vastness  or  remoteness  whether  of 
space  or  time,  of  actuality  or  vision. 
To  some  the  suggestion  may  be  of  the 
solitudes  of  a  geologic  past,  to  others 
of  a  past  that  may  be  counted  by 
years ;  some  will  recall  the  wastes  of 
ocean,  others  the  depths  of  interstellar 
space;  some  will  be  reminded  of  the 
widest  guesses  of  science,  others  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  theology.  What- 
ever in  past  mental  life  has  called  up 
the  feeling  of  vastness  is  apt  to  recur 
to  the  listener  as  he  hears  the  sound  of 
the  rising  and  falling  chimes. 

Music  is  full  of  devices  which  imi- 
tate the  rise  and  fall  of  sounds  borne 
upon  the  wind.  The  alternation  of 
pp  and  ff  is  an  extreme  case  of  the 
kind ;  but  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  many  more  legitimate  methods,  by 
the  pianissimo  of  a  large  orchestra  or 
chorus,  by  the  harmonics  of  the  violin. 
Sometimes  (it  is  a  favourite  device  of 
Beethoven's)  the  rush  and  hurry  of  a 
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forte  passage  is  arrested  by  a  soft 
phrase  in  another  key.  No  one  who 
listens  attentively  to  one  of  these  pas- 
sages can  fail  to  notice  that  the  dis- 
tinctive emotional  effect  is  that  of 
va8tness.  It  might  be  paralleled  if 
in  an  instant  we  could  trace  the  sun- 
beam which  blinds  us  here  playing 
with  mild  radiance  on  the  vapours  of 
Neptune;  it  is  paralleled  when  we 
listen  at  night  to  the  wintry  wind  in 
the  tree-tops.  The  musician  in  his 
most  inspired  moments  produces  on  us 
the  emotional  effect  which  nature 
achieves  with  her  storms  and  calms ; 
nor  could  he  desire  to  do  more. 

The  savage  was  probably  impressed 
less  by  the  element  of  vastness  than 
by  another  factor  of  the  power  of 
sound,  which  may  be  called  the  ele- 
ment of  unknown  danger.  This  is  an 
effect  which  we  experience  only  occa- 
sionally, as  when  we  are  alone  in  a 
storm  at  night,  or  when  our  attention 
is  arrested  either  by  a  sound  entirely 
strange  to  us  or  by  one  of  unpre- 
cedented violence.  Rare  though  these 
occasions  are  they  are  impressive,  and 
we  can  readily  recall  the  emotions 
they  excited.  We  can  remember  the 
suspended  breath,  the  fixed  jaws,  the 
attention  concentrated  on  the  impend- 
ing moment.  In  times  when  much  of 
man's  life  was  spent  in  loneliness,  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  forest  or  the 
strand  must  have  entered  deep  into 
his  experience,  and  every  strange 
sound  must  have  been  felt  as  a  pre- 
sage of  danger.  The  world  of  sights 
is  too  much  with  us  now,  and  the 
habit  of  listening  too  much  outgrown 
to  allow  of  our  attending  to  the  sounds 
which  might  otherwise  impress  us. 
But  when  we  are  compelled  to  listen, 
as  in  darkness,  in  solitude,  or  upon 
occasions  when  we  are  rendered  help- 
less, we  are  still  able  to  realise  that 
the  vague  apprehension  conveyed  by 
unfamiliar  sounds  is  the  most  power- 
ful emotion  to  which  we  are  accessible. 
We  may  see  proofs  of  this  in  the 
terrors  which  strange  noises  awaken 
in  childhood ;  and,  if  nature  has  so 
gifted  us,  we  may  recall  some  pale 
reflection  of  the  feeling  as  we  hear 


the  first   piece   of   modern  music   in 
which  we  are  able  to  absorb  ourselves. 
For  the  prime  element  in  musical  im- 
pressiveness   is  this   same    power   of 
exciting  an  expectation  as   of  some- 
thing impending,  a  vague  apprehension 
which  at  times,  in  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptible, is  accompanied  by  the  physi- 
cal signs  with  which  we  attend  the 
progress  of  some  perilous  adventure. 
It  is  an  effect  which  the  musician  has 
it  in  his  power  to  attain   by  many 
ways,  by  a  fortissimo,  by  abrupt  tran- 
sitions,    by     unusual     progressions. 
Every  approach  to  a  climax  has  in  it 
the  suggestion  of  something  impend- 
ing ;  and  when  we  are  listening  to  the 
coda  of  an  overture  we  are  really  ex- 
periencing, in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
the  same  kind  of  emotion  as  that  with 
which  we  watch  a  lifeboat  struggling 
through  the  surf  or  a  fireman  crossing 
the    burning    rafters.      Perhaps    the 
nearest  possible  parallel  to  the  musical 
enthusiast  absorbed  in  Schumann  or 
Chopin,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gaping 
crowd  watching  a  performer  on  the 
high   trapeze.     The  comparison   may 
appear   more    complimentary  to   the 
latter  than  to  the  former,  but,  as  a 
fact,  it  is  just  to  both.     It  must  be 
added,    however,   that   this    kind    of 
musical  excitement  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  younger  listener.     There 
is  an  age  at  which  our  attitude   to 
music  alters,  and  after  which  we  be- 
come critical  and  listen  as  to  an  echo 
of  that  which  we  heard  in  our  youth. 
The  intellectual  elements  retain  their 
interest :  we  may  recognise  the  great- 
ness of  the  workmanship  even  more 
fully ;  but  if  we  are  perfectly  candid 
we  must  admit  to  ourselves  that  the 
work   no  longer  produces    the  same 
effect  on  us.     While  we  talk  of  the 
work  of  a  great  master  as  being  ever 
fresh,  we  are  secretly  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  fresh  to  us. 
After  the  second  or  third  hearing  no 
piece  of  music  is  ever  the  same  to  us 
again.     In  a  great  and  complex  work 
we  may  still  for  some  time  continue 
to  discover  the  unexpected,  but  by  the 
time  we   know  it  thoroughly  it  has 
become  but  an  echo  of  its  former  self, 
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and  we  greet  it  with  the  faint  smile 
with  which  we  linger  over  the  photo- 
graphs that  remind  us  of  the  holidays 
of  past  years. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said 
that  the  music  of  one  generation  does 
not  produce  quite  the  same  effect  on 
the  next.  When  the  prayer  from  Ros- 
sini's "  Mose  "  was  first  performed  in 
Naples  women  fainted  and  men  trem- 
bled. There  is  very  little  excitement 
to  be  got  out  of  the  prayer  from  "Mose" 
in  the  present  day  ;  and  perhaps  fifty 
years  hence  even  the  overture  to 
"  Tannhauser "  will  be  dry  and  cold. 
But  this  only  shows  how  much  of  musi- 
cal impressivenes8  depends  on  this  ele- 
ment of  vague  apprehension.  Each 
generation,  tired  of  the  outworn  de- 
vices which  furnished  its  predecessor 
with  excitement,  demands  newer  and 
stranger  effects  to  stimulate  its  emo- 
tions. As  the  devices  of  the  classicist 
grow  pale,  the  listening  public  de- 
mands a  romantic  school  with  new 
forms  and  strange  progressions.  The 
romantic  school  would,  if  some  hearers 
had  their  way,  be  succeeded  in  turn  by 
a  chaotic  school,  and  in  the  race  for 
new  sensations  all  vestige  of  artistic 
form  would  disappear. 

But  fortunately  for  the  permanence 
of  musical  art  there  is  another  element 
of  prime  importance  in  the  power  of 
sound.  Man  is  not  only  a  listening 
animal,  he  is  also  himself  vocal ;  and 
the  human  larynx  furnishes  the  means 
of  investing  artificial  sounds  with  the 
semblance  of  human  passion. 

He  who  listens  for  the  first  time  to 
persons  conversing  in  an  unknown 
tongue  experiences  a  new  sensation. 
At  first  he  misreads  the  nature  of  his 
discovery  and  infers  that  the  speakers 
are  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  but  he  pres- 
ently finds  that  he  is  simply  listening 
to  the  cadence  of  human  utterance 
which  is  going  on  all  the  time  around 
him,  unnoticed  so  long  as  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken 
word,  but  now  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to 
which  the  attention  can  be  directed. 
Much  as  the  cadence  of  speech  has 
been  subdued  by  civilisation,  there  is 


still  sufficient  left  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  mouth  of  a  great  actor  or  a  great 
orator ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  talked  as 
our  little  children  sometimes  do  now, 
in  an  approach  to  recitative.     Upon 
this    cadence  of   speech  depends    the 
emotional  effect  not  of   song  merely, 
but  of  all  intervals  and  progressions 
of  artificial    sounds.      Many   melodic 
devices  are  direct   copies   of    human 
utterance;  many  more  are  indirectly 
suggestive  of  different  peculiarities  of 
intonation    under    special    modes   of 
emotion.      A  portamento  ascent  to  a 
higher  pitch  on  the  vjolin  is  a  direct 
copy  of  human  cadence,  when  the  pas- 
sion of  resistance  is  roused  and  the 
speaker  is  compelled  to  assert  himself. 
A  chromatic  progression,  even  on  a 
keyed  instrument,  suggests  to  us  the 
cadence  of  speech   under    rising    in- 
tensity of  excitement.     A  passage  in 
syncopation  affects  us  as  an  echo  of 
human    utterance    struggling    under 
contending  emotions.      In   fact  every 
"voice,"  whether  of  the  solo  instru- 
ment or  in  the  orchestra,  is  constantly 
employing  successions  of  sounds  which 
are  inseparably   associated    with   the 
movement   of   human   passions.     For 
when   the    voice   had    once    asserted 
itself  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  man  and  man,  every  sound, 
natural  or  artificial,  came  to  be  referred 
by  association  to  the  cadence  of  human 
utterance.      Man  discovered  his  sigh- 
ing in  the  breeze,  his  laughter  in  the 
ripples,  his  moaning  in  the  tempest. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  frets  were 
removed  from  the   old  viols  that  an 
instrument   was    found    which    could 
really  reproduce  the  cadence  of  human 
utterance.      Thenceforward   the   wail 
of  suffering,  the  portamento  of  rising 
emotion,     the    vibrato    of     pleading, 
entered  into  the  orchestra  and  became 
the  primary  realities  of  the  world  of 
artificial  sound.      This  is   the  sense, 
and  this  the  only  sense,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  to  say  that  music  expresses 
anything.    Speaking  strictly,  music  ex- 
presses nothing :  it  says  not  a  word ; 
it  cannot  describe ;  it  bears  no  sort  of 
relation  to  any  event  that  ever  hap- 
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pened,  or  to  any  passion  that  was  ever 
suffered.  But  its  material  is  that  in 
which  human  passions  have  always 
been  expressed,  and  almost  all  its  de- 
vices are  suggestive  of  the  movement 
of  human  emotion  ;  not  indeed  of  any 
definite  emotion,  but  of  the  mode,  or 
degree,  or  rate  of  excitation  of  passion 
in  general. 

These  three  elements,  the  element 
of  vastness,  the  element  of  unknown 
danger,  the  element  of  human  utter- 
ance, together  constitute  the  power  by 
which  sound  moves  our  emotions. 
They  by  no  means  explain  all  our 
interest  in  a  musical  composition  as  a 
work  of  art.  That  is  principally  a 
matter  of  intellect  and  of  training.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  possess  the  suscepti- 
bility without  the  interest,  and  to 
acquire  the  interest  with  the  smallest 
modicum  of  susceptibility.  There  are 
many,  even  among  persons  calling 
themselves  musical,  who  are  unable  to 
listen  to  a  single  orchestral  movement 
unless  they  are  given  some  picture  or 
story  to  connect  it  with.  The  taste 
for  programme- music  is  an  absolute 
proof  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
interest  in  a  musical  work  is  something 
essentially  different  from  susceptibility 
to  emotional  impressions  through  the 
ear. 

Nor  do  the  three  elements  offer  any 
explanation  of  our  pleasure  in  rhythm, 
or  of  our  delight  in  certain  harmonies, 
as  those  of  the  third  and  sixth.  Both 
of  these  pleasures  have  a  physical 
basis,  but  they  have  assumed  their 
special  forms  under  the  pressure  of 
civilisation.  No  doubt  the  present 
sum  of  our  pleasures  in  music,  as  a 
complex  whole,  is  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  three 
elements  of  its  impressiveness  had 
stood  alone,  without  the  reinforce- 
ments which  come  of  intellect  and 
civilisation.  But  they  have  not  stood 
alone.  They  originally  gave  to  arti- 
ficial sounds  the  power  of  exciting  our 
emotions.  When  artificial  sounds  had 
acquired  that  power  they  became  of 
themselves  objects   of  interest  to  us. 


They  connected  themselves  with  our 
lives,  shared  in  our  progress,  and 
developed  with  us.  Nowhere  can  we 
better  trace  this  than  in  the  sound  of 
the  bells.  Apart  from  the  element  of 
vastness  to  which  its  emotional  effect 
is  due,  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in 
the  sound  of  a  bell.  Its  strong  and 
discordant  overtones  frequently  pro- 
duce  an  uncertainty  of  intonation 
which  is  distressing  to  sensitive  ears. 
Yet  compared  with  other  means  of 
calling  attention,  with  a  foghorn  or  a 
steam-whistle,  how  poetical  and  full  of 
meaning  it  seems  by  comparison  !  And 
the  reason  is  clear.  Its  very  peculi- 
arities of  intonation  have  given  to  the 
bell  a  personality  ;  history  and  legend 
have  endowed  it  with  the  character  of 
a  warning  voice.  For  centuries  its 
sound  has  been  the  bearer  of  tidings  : 
it  has  summoned  the  burghers  to  the 
market-place,  the  mourners  to  the  bier, 
the  brides  to  the  altar,  the  worshippers 
to  the  shrine ;  it  has  marked  the  flight 
of  time ;  it  has  proclaimed  the  death 
of  princes  and  the  fate  of  empires ;  it 
has  given  token  of  flood  and  fire,  of 
invasion  and  rebellion ;  it  has  mourned 
the  bereavement  of  courtier  and  of 
peasant ;  it  has  rung  out  more  than  a 
thousand  old  years  ;  it  has  sent  the 
tidings  of  victory  or  peace  over  the 
country-side.  Its  first  note  proclaims 
that  some  event  has  happened  or  is 
about  to  happen ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
conscience  summoning  the  hearer  to 
suspend  his  work  for  matters  of  life  and 
death,  of  safety  and  truth  and  the 
common  weal.  "  So  Fate  knocks  at 
the  door  (So  pocht  das  Schicksal  cm  die 
Pforte),"  was  Beethoven's  comment  on 
the  bell-like  phrase  which  opens  the 
first  movement  of  his  C  minor  sym- 
phony. Whenever  we  hear  the  sound 
which  has  announced  so  many  changes 
in  human  affairs,  whether  we  hear  it 
in  actual  life  from  some  distant  church- 
tower,  or  in  the  romantic  world  of 
music  or  drama,  we  become  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  an  unseen  destiny. 

J.  B.  C. 
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"  Maraisbubg  !  "  said  the  driver, 
pointing  with  his  whip  over  the  valley 
of  the  Plain. 

"Where*"  I  asked. 

"  Dere  ! "  he  nodded,  as  the  four 
horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  glad  to 
have  surmounted  the  long  up-gradient 
through  the  sandy  soil. 

I  looked  carefully  over  the  expanse 
of  the  veld  right  up  to  the  level-topped 
mountains  on  the  horizon.  A  conical 
hill  of  regular  geometrical  contour 
lay,  grey  and  isolated,  on  the  carpet 
of  Karroo  grass  in  the  middle-distance 
to  the  right,  as  if  it  had  been  left 
there  by  accident.  Straight  ahead  a 
few  red  and  white  objects,  like  bricks, 
were  visible,  with  a  cluster  apparently 
of  little  toy-trees.  "  Where  1"  I  re- 
peated. "My  eyes  are  pretty  good, 
but  I  can't  see  it.'1 

The  driver  nodded  again.  He  knew 
no  English,  or  next  to  none.  "  Yah  ! 
'Alf-hour ! " 

I  tried  once  more.  Half  an  hour, 
say,  four  miles ;  it  could  not  be  away 
over  there,  then,  by  those  mountains. 
From  the  box-seat  of  the  mail-cart 
I  described  an  imaginary  semi-circle 
with  a  radius  of  four  miles,  and 
searched  backwards  and  forwards 
along  this  curve  till  I  could  have 
sworn  there  was  no  Maraisburg  on  it 
or  near  it.  The  driver  nudged  me 
with  his  elbow,  and  pointed  with  his 
long  whip  over  the  ears  of  the  off- 
leader.  He  was  aiming  straight  at 
the  little  collection  of  objects  in  the 
foreground,  apparently  about  half  a 
mile  away.  I  looked  at  him  half  in 
derision,  half  in  awe.  "Surely  you 
don't  mean  that  f  " 

"Yah,  yah!  Maraisburg!  'Alf- 
hour ! " 

These  little  playthings  were  indeed 
real  houses  and  trees,  only  farther, 
much  farther  off  than  they  seemed. 
The  illusion  (presenting  as  small  and 


near  objects  really  remote  and  large) 
was  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  and 
clearness  of   the   atmosphere  on  the 
elevated   plains   of   the  north-eastern 
Karroo,  and  to  the  unsuspected  mag- 
nitude of  the  scale  on  which  Nature 
had  built.     That  back  scene  of  moun- 
tains  was    thirty    miles    away ;  that 
conical  hillock  at  least  fifteen,  and  a 
thousand  feet  high ;  that  little  cluster 
of  toys  was  the  important  village  of 
Maraisburg,   connected    by   telegraph 
with   Cradock  and  Cape  Town,    and 
boasting    a    town-hall,    a    school,    a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  a  hotel. 
Whipping  up  the  leaders,  we  drove 
in  considerable  style  to  the  gates  of 
the  hotel-yard,  and  alighted,  stiff  and 
weary  with  the  thirty-five  miles'  drive. 
I  inquired   at  the   bar  if   Mr.    Van 
Breda  had  been  heard  of.     "  Oh,  yes," 
was   the  answer.     "Mr.   Van  Breda 
drove   in   to   meet   you   on   Monday. 
Probably  he   will   be  here  again  to- 
morrow."    Clearly  they  knew  who  I 
was.     It  was   a  comfort,  too,  to  find 
that  one  person,  at  least,  in  the  Great 
Karroo  could  speak  English.     "  Can  I 
have  a   bed   here,  and  something  to 
eaH"     "Yes.     Will    you    step    this 
way?"     Except  for  the  omission  of 
the  superfluous  "Sir,"  I  might  have 
been  in  an  English   inn.     I  stepped 
that  way,  and  sat  down  to  rest  in  a 
comfortable  parlour.     After  my  seven 
hours'  jolt  from  Cradock  I  was  disin- 
clined  to   explore   the  town,   which, 
indeed,  I  had  been  examining  for  the 
last  two  hours  through   an   inverted 
telescope,  as  it  were,  and  had  really 
seen  all  there  was  to  see.     The  view 
had  never  altered  for  a   dozen   miles 
or   so.     We  seemed  to  be  no  nearer 
the    mountain    or    the    conical    hill. 
Maraisburg  itself,   "  sitting,"   as   the 
Dutch  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  veld, 
with  no  house  or  road  or  tree  visible 
for  a  space  of  ten  miles  round,  seemed 
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hardly  real.  I  felt  as  if  I  had'  been 
caught  up  by  a  Genius,  and  planted  in 
some  unknown  land. 

The  truth  was  less  romantic.  I  had 
come  out  to  the  Cape  on  medical 
advice,  to  avoid  the  winter  climate 
of  England ;  and  had  applied  for,  and 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  at  Cape 
Town,  a  situation  as  tutor,  or  school- 
master, in  the  family  of  Mr.  Van 
Breda,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  Colony.  Such  teaching  as 
I  had  done  hitherto  had  not  been 
elementary ;  still,  I  undertook  the 
task  with  few  misgivings  at  first.  Of 
the  number  and  age  of  my  pupils  I 
had  no  idea,  and  could  only  guess 
at  the  subjects  which  I  should  be 
required  to  teach.  "Take  your  gun 
with  you,"  said  the  Superintendent- 
General  ;  "  the  work  will  be  nothing." 
I  had  no  gun ;  but  as  to  the  work  I 
am  constrained  to  observe  that  the 
Superintendent-General  was  mistaken. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been 
entrusted  by  a  chance  travelling- 
acquaintance  with  a  letter  for  a 
leading  citizen  of  Maraisburg,  a  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  by  trade.  To 
his  forge  I  accordingly  repaired  next 
morning,  and  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  was  English,  that  is 
of  English,  not  Dutch,  descent,  and 
bore  the  mysterious  name  of  Harris. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  my 
business.  "  I'd  sooner  be  anything 
than  a  schoolmaster,"  he  said,  a  senti- 
ment by  no  means  rare ;  "but  you'll 
find  Mr.  Van  Breda  a  very  nice 
gentleman."  I  had  formed  the  same 
idea  from  his  letter  to  me  ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  the  impression  con- 
firmed. Just  then  a  light  spring-cart 
with  a  canvas  hood  and  two  horses 
drove  quickly  past,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  post-office  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  or  market-place,  of  which 
the  village  consisted. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  said  my  friend.  I 
turned  out  of  the  forge,  and  went  to 
meet  Mr.  Van  Breda  as  he  walked 
across  the  open  space.  We  shook 
hands  in  the  middle  of  it.     Mr.  Van 


Breda  was  a  short,  though  well-built 
man,  with  a  grey  beard,  and,  in  con- 
trast to  most  of  the  Dutchmen  I  had 
seen,  very  well  dressed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  drove  in  for  me 
on  Monday,"  I  said. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied 
with  an  excellent  English  accent.  "  I 
drive  in  every  week  ;  I,  or  one  of  my 
sons.  If  you  will  be  ready  I'll  start 
in  about  an  hour/1 

Here  he  left  me  and  I  returned 
to  the  hotel  to  pay  my  bill.  In  an 
hour  Mr.  Van  Breda  drove  up;  my 
^ggage  was  hoisted  into  the  cart,  the 
blacksmith  shouted  "  So  long  ! "  from 
his  forge,  and  we  were  off.  The  cart 
rocked  and  swayed  on  its  light  springs 
as  we  drove  across  the  veld,  on  or  off 
the  track,  according  as  it  was  smoother 
or  rougher  than  the  adjoining  country. 
"Smoke?"  said  Mr.  Van  Breda, 
handing  me  a  great  pouch  full  of  Boer 
tobacco.  I  filled  my  pipe  with  diffi- 
culty, cannoning  repeatedly  against 
my  companion  during  the  process ; 
for  I  had  no  third  hand  to  hold  on  by. 
We  started  a  spring-buck  or  two  as  we 
drove  along,  to  my  intense  excitement, 
even  Mr.  Van  Breda  being  moved 
to  point  them  out  with  the  whip  as 
they  leaped  gracefully  to  the  shelter 
of  some  bush.  He  said  very  little, 
and  smoked  incessantly  for  two  hours 
or  more.  Having  come  six  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Town  to  teach,  I  was 
curious  to  know  at  least  the  number 
of  my  pupils  and  what  they  were 
expected  to  learn.  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  three  or  four  shambling  farm- 
lads  coming  indoors  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  morning  to  do  sums  in 
long  division,  and  to  learn  to  read 
English  out  of  a  horn- book.  As  Mr. 
Van  Breda  volunteered  no  information 
on  this  matter,  I  took  occasion,  on  bis- 
making  some  remark  about  his  chil- 
dren, to  ask  how  many  he  had. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you," 
he  answered  with  a  twinkle  of  humour 
in  his  kind  blue  eyes.  "  My  first  wife 
had  four.  We  have  had  twelve  since ; 
but  I  lost  my  little  Adriana  a  year 
ago.     The  others,  thank  God,  are  well 
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and  strong.  The  doctor  says  there 
isn't  a  family  so  healthy  for  forty 
miles  round." 

My  mental  picture  of  the  three  or 
four  hobbledehoys  now  shifted,  dis- 
solved, and  reformed  itself  into  a 
more  regular  and  imposing  vision. 
Methought  I  saw  before  me  a  row  of 
fifteen  lads,  ranged  in  descending  scale 
of  magnitude  from  six  feet  high  to 
three,  each  one  of  them  thirsting  for 
instruction  proportioned  to  his  height. 
"They  do  not  all  go  to  school/1  added 
Mr.  Van  Breda.  A  sense  of  relief 
came  over  me,  to  be  suddenly  dis- 
turbed. For  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  thought  occurred  that  it  was  very 
unlikely  this  large  family  consisted  of 
boys  alone.  Perhaps  I  should  have  to 
teach  girls  as  well ;  perhaps  even 
grown-up  young  ladies  !  The  thought 
was  eminently  disquieting.  Boys,  at 
any  rate  English  boys,  I  knew  by 
experience  that  I  could  manage,  in 
time  of  need,  by  working  on  their 
feelings,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
physical  castigation.  But  with  girls 
the  latter  expedient  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  the  former  seemed 
to  be  fraught  with  unknown  perils. 
Besides,  though  I  might  exhibit  an 
adamantine  firmness  with  boys,  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  young  ladies  I  felt 
that  I  should  be  as  wax.  I  dared  not 
ask  Mr.  Yan  Breda  if  he  had  any 
daughters. 

Doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  set 
at  rest.  Bounding  the  shoulder  of  a 
low  rocky  eminence  we  were  greeted 
by  a  burst  of  happy  voices;  and  a 
swarm  of  children  jumped,  clambered, 
and  fell  from  a  gate  on  which  they  had 
been  perched,  and  ran  shouting  to  meet 
us.  Beautiful  children  they  were, 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired,  and  as  active 
as  gazelles ;  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  eldest  girl  about  ten  years  old. 
Mr.  Yan  Breda  drove  quickly  past, 
saluting  with  his  whip,  and  then 
slackened  his  pace  down  to  give  them 
a  chance ;  for,  needless  to  say,  they  were 
racing  after  us  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  The  smaller  girl  quickly  out- 
stripped the  rest. 


Perhaps  I  may  venture  here  to  re- 
cord my  opinion  that  it  is  not  given  to 
many  girls,  even  if  quite  young  and 
perfectly  formed,  to  look  well  running 
at  full  speed.  The  drapery  is  either 
too  long  for  perfect  freedom,  or  too 
scant  for  perfect  grace.  If  there  is  a 
margin,  it  is  an  extremely  narrow  one, 
and  rarely  hit.  Possibly  Atalanta 
was  an  exception  ;  but  there  is  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  a  disturbing  impression  of 
too  much  knee.  This  child  and  her 
movements  were  a  joy  to  behold. 

"  Some  of  the  little  ones,"  said  her 
father,  pretending  to  whip  up  the 
horses,  and  to  signal  a  farewell  to  his 
little  daughter  with  a  movement  of 
his  shoulder  and  wrist.  She  seemed 
to  redouble  her  speed.  The  way  that 
little  figure  in  the  light  blue  frock  got 
over  the  ground,  half  dazzled  by  the 
setting  sun  which  lit  up  her  face  and 
her  streaming  golden  hair,  was  a  sight 
for  sore  eyes. 

She  gained  on  us,  caught  us  up,  and 
held  on  for  a  minute  to  the  cart. 
"  She'll  get  in  somehow ;  trust  Winnie 
for  that,"  said  her  father,  without 
drawing  rein.  I  did  not  believe  she 
would  try  ;  but  sure  enough,  I  saw  a 
look  of  determination  come  into  her 
face,  and  putting  forth  a  quite  remark- 
able effort  of  strength,  she  hauled  her- 
self bodily  over  the  rail,  and  plumped 
down,  flushed  and  panting,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cart.  "  Halloa !  "  said  her 
father,  looking  round,  "where  did  you 
come  from  1 " 

2  "  Oh,  I  got  in,  father,"  she  answered 
in  Dutch. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  over, 
we  stopped  to  allow  the  others  to  come 
up.  They  swarmed  in  like  the  Bishop 
of  Bingen's  rats,  and  took  their  seats, 
not  without  fighting  among  the  little 
boys,  on  and  under  our  knees.  I  have  no 
indiscriminate  fondness  for  children. 
They  are  often,  boys  especially,  dirty  or 
ill-behaved,  or  idiotic,  or  ugly.  These 
children,  however,  were  very  agree- 
able. Still  I  hoped  I  should  not  be 
required  to  teach  them. 

In  this  trim  we  drove    up  to  the 
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house,  a  low,  square,  one-storied 
building,  with  a  verandah  along  the 
front.  Out-buildings  lay  scattered 
round  on  the  veld;  and  hard  by,  but 
not  contiguous  to  the  farm-buildings, 
was  a  large  rectangular  garden  of 
four  or  five  acres  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away 
were  the  kraaU  for  housing  the  sheep 
and  goats  at  night;  and  two  flocks, 
each  numbering  many  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  goats  respectively,  and  each 
preceded  by  a  goat  as  big  as  a  don- 
key, the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
shouting  Kafir  shepherds,  were  march- 
ing home  to  bed.  No  paths,  trees, 
or  fences  were  anywhere  visible. 
In  fact  the  only  fence  on  the  farm 
was  the  one  that  bounded  it,  which 
was  made  of  wire,  and  was,  Mr.  Yan 
Breda  told  me,  thirty  miles  long.  A 
square  of  this  perimeter  would  enclose 
thirty-seven  thousand  acres;  at  least 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  knock 
about  without  trespassing.  A  few 
immense  ostriches  were  grazing  near 
the  house. 

We  drove  round  to  the  front,  and 
drew  up.  Two  youths  of  about  sixteen 
appeared  and  took  the  horses'  heads. 
The  little  ones  tumbled  out,  and  we 
elders  followed  with  somewhat  less 
celerity.  Mr.  Van  Breda  introduced 
his  two  sons  to  me.  There  was  little 
of  the  gawky  hobbledehoy  about  them. 
In  a  few  quiet  words  they  greeted  me 
with  the  unaffected  courtesy  of  well-bred 
grown  men  ;  and  at  once  outspanned, 
or  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  jumping 
on  their  backs  rode  them  off  to  water 
at  a  rain-dam.  Mr.  Van  Breda,  pre- 
ceding me  into  a  well-furnished  dining- 
room  with  a  large  mahogany  table, 
unlocked  the  sideboard  door,  drew 
forth  a  bottle  of  Schnapps,  and  having 
offered  it  to  me,  filled  his  glass,  and, 
after  a  fashion  as  old  as  Olympus, 
pledged  me  welcome  in  Dutch. 

My  luggage  was  carried  by  Kafirs 
through  to  my  bedroom,  as  we  re-lit 
our  pipes  and  sat  down,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  to  smoke  in  silence. 
Being  now  installed  as  tutor  to  a 
family  of  Dutch  Boers  my  curiosity  to 


learn  what  and  whom  I  was  expected 
to  teach,  and  for  how  long   each  day. 
grew  keener  and  keener.     At  length  I 
broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Yan  Breda. 
The  first  piece   of  information  I  ex- 
tracted was  that  I  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  begin  till  Monday,  to-morrow 
being  Saturday ;  the  second,  that  the 
regulation   number  of  hours  was  ^ve 
a  day.      After   a   decent    interval   I 
ventured  to  inquire  of  my  host  how 
many  of  his  olive-branches  it  would  be 
my   privilege  to  train.     He   tried   to 
calculate,  but,  failing,  appealed  to  his 
wife.      Mrs.   Yan  Breda  enumerated 
them  glibly, — eight.    The  prospect  was 
still   baffling.      How   to  teach   eight 
children,  ranging  from  seventeen  years 
to  four,  half-a-dozen  different  subjects 
simultaneously,  I  knew  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.     I  felt  like  an 
impostor,  and  quailed  before  Mr.  Yan 
Breda's    friendly  and    steadfast    eye. 
Still  the  thing  had  to  be  done  somehow ; 
and  after  all  I  was  probably  as  well 
qualified  to  do  it  as  the  next  stranger. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  quietly 
enough — a  ride  in  the  veldy  a  service, 
according    to    the    Dutch    Reformed 
Church,  at  which  I  officiated  as  pianist, 
and  hymns  were  lustily  sung  in  unison, 
Mr.  Yan  Breda  alone  improvising  a 
bass, — these  were  the  chief  incidents. 
The  children,  I  found,  were  shy,  and 
talked  Dutch  among  themselves,  their 
English  vocabulary  being  very  limited. 
There  was  a  school-room,   with  maps 
hanging  on  the  walls,  desks  and  books 
in  different   stages  of  disintegration, 
very   like  an  untidy   village  school- 
room of  the'  old  type  at  home.     My 
spirits  fell  somewhat  when  I  was  in- 
troduced to  it  by  my  employer. 

Monday  came,  and  there  we 
assembled  at  9  a.m.,  the  children 
taking  their  seats  and  rummaging 
in  their  desks  in  a  sedate  and  busi- 
ness-like manner  which  made  me  feel 
smaller  than  ever.  I  stood  in  the 
middle,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
smiling  blandly.  This,  however,  was 
clearly  not  what  I  had  been  hired  for ; 
something  more  than  that  must  be 
done,  and  for  five  mortal  hours  daily. 
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The  difficulty  was  to  make  a  start.  I 
decided  to  begin  by  frowning  slightly, 
sitting  down  composedly  at  my  desk, 
and  calling  over  names.  I  took  out  a 
slip  of  paper  and  began :  "  I  think 
before  proceeding  to  business,  I  will 
take  down  your  names  in  order  of  age, 
if  you  will  kindly  give  them  to  me, 
with  the  several  dates  of  your  birth." 
They  were  all  exceedingly  polite,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  elder 
boys,  had  no  sort  of  idea  what  I  was 
talking  about.  I  began  with  the 
eldest,  the  grave  and  manly  youth  to 
whom  I  had  been  first  introduced  on 
my  arrival.  "  Your  name,  I  think,  is 
Tommy,  is  it  not  ?  Will  you  please 
tell  me  your  age,  and  what  you  know." 
Tommy  told  me  his  full  name,  that  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  that 
with  Mr.  Mackintosh  (their  last  tutor) 
he  had  done  history,  geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
and  Latin.  This  news  was 
encouraging.  Willie,  aged  sixteen, 
had  done  much  the  same.  Both  these 
were  in  for  the  highest  standard. 
After  Willie  there  was  a  big  gap. 
The  rest  were  little  ones,  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  English,  or  not 
at  all ;  extraordinarily  well-behaved, 
but  ignorant,  apparently,  not  only  of 
their  ages,  but  of  their  very  names. 
Luckily  Mrs.  Yan  Breda  dropped  in, 
and  helped  me  out  with  the  remainder 
of  the  list,  which  wound  up  with 
"  Alexander,  aged  four ;  accomplish- 
ments, ot  x,  ox." 

It  is  strange  how  much  easier  we 
find  things  than  we  expected,  after 
once  attacking  the  apparently  impos- 
sible. I  started  Tommy  and  Willie 
reading  geography  and  consulting 
their  single  atlas,  which  they  did  with 
their  heads  close  together  and  the 
lowest  possible  whispering  in  their 
native  tongue ;  wrote  copies  for  Esther, 
Benjamin,  and  Ida  ;  set  my  little  blue- 
eyed  friend,  Winnie,  a  compound 
addition  sum  on  a  slate  (which  she 
did  correctly  and  quickly,  and  then 
pulled  some  treasures  out  of  her 
drawer,  and  sat  playing  with  them,  as 
good  as  gold) ;  and   taking   a   small 


white-haired  boy  on  either  knee, 
opened  a  tattered  First  Standard 
Beading- Book,  and  plunged  into  the 
exiguous  history  of  Ann,  her  pan,  her 
fan,  and  her  man. 

Not  to  enlarge,  however,  on  the  dry 
details  of  elementary  teaching,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  a  few  days  I  got 
into  the  swing  of  it,  acquired  in  a 
measure  the  knack  of  keeping  them 
all  more  or  less  busily  employed  ;  gave 
the  elder  boys  extra  hours  in  Latin 
and  history,  taught  the  little  girls  to 
play  the  piano ;  in  short,  worked 
pretty  hard  for  my  salary,  and  got  a 
good  salary  for  my  pains. 

The  chief  recreation  was  riding. 
Every  one  had  a  horse.  The  little  ones 
thought  nothing  of  catching  a  bare- 
backed steed  in  the  veld,  clambering 
miraculously  on  to  its  back,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  so,  and  cantering 
pleasantly  home,  the  sternmost  slip- 
ping off  occasionally  behind.  No  one 
ever  went  anywhere  on  foot ;  indeed 
there  was  nowhere,  so  to  say,  to  go, 
nothing  but  veld  stretching  away  to 
the  mountains  already  described.  A 
rider  leaving  the  homestead  and  gallop- 
ing away,  in  almost  any  direction, 
rode  on  and  on  till  he  was  out  of  sight, 
not  hidden  by  intervening  objects  or 
irregularities  of  level,  but  diminishing 
and  finally  lost  to  view  through  distance 
alone.  At  one  point,  it  is  true,  the 
incurving  of  the  barrier  of  the  Storm- 
berg  Mountains  brought  an  apparently 
precipitous  cliff  of  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height  within  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  house ;  and  on  the 
verge  of  this  ridge  a  horseman  out- 
lined against  the  sky  would  be  dis- 
cernible on  a  clear  day,  disappearing 
suddenly  as  he  quitted  the  edge.  Else- 
where he  melted  insensibly  away,  be- 
coming gradually  indistinguishable 
from  the  patchy  ground  of  low  Ejurroo 
bush  broken  only  by  narrow  water- 
courses or  stretches  of  bare  sandv 
earth.  We  often  rode  up  this  declivity 
on  a  Saturday  (it  was  not  really  a  cliff) 
to  visit  our  next  door  neighbour,  a 
relative  and  tenant  of  Mr.  Yan  Breda, 
who  lived  in  immense  solitude  with 
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his  wife  and  children  and  tended 
thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
higher  mountain  land.  The  view  from 
his  homestead,  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  was  grand  if 
monotonous.  Beyond  our  own  famil- 
iar amphitheatre  of  flat-topped  moun- 
tains could  be  seen  another  range, 
and  sometimes  yet  a  third,  still  further, 
looming  dimly  sixty  miles  away. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
Gordon  Camming,  that  mighty  hunter ; 
here,  but  yesterday,  the  lions,  giraffes, 
and  gnus  were  roaming,  to  vanish 
at  the  advent  of  civilised  man.  Spring- 
buck and  one  or  two  smaller  kinds  of 
antelope  were  still  plentiful,  and  went 
down,  when  venison  was  desired,  before 
Tommy's  patient  rifle,  to  be  there  and 
then  disembowelled  and  carried  home 
slung  across  his  horse's  withers. 
Baboons  were  often  heard  barking 
and  seen  scrambling  about  the  rocks ; 
jackals  howled  nightly  from  the  water- 
courses; leopards,  called  in  South 
Africa  tigers,  made  occasional  depre- 
dations on  the  flocks;  and  vultures 
circled  continually  round  the  apex  of 
the  conical  bill. 

Occasional  diversion  was  found  in 
an  ostrich-drive.  On  the  spacious 
farm,  or  rather  estate,  of  Mr.  Yan 
Breda  the  ostriches  roamed  at  will; 
not  indeed  indigenous  to  this  part  of 
Africa,  but  practically  wild.  When 
ostrich-farming  was  in  its  prime  some 
thirty  years  ago  they  had  been  im- 
ported at  vast  expense  from  the  north. 
Every  eight  months  or  so,  as  the 
feathers  matured,  as  many  as  could  be 
circumvented  were  caught  and  plucked. 
Incessantly  galloping  for  many  miles 
over  the  veld  in  ever-lessening  arcs  we 
gradually  drove  them  inwards  to  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel-shaped  pen.  Here 
they  were  separately  secured  like 
horses  in  a  box,  deprived  of  their  tail 
and  wing  feathers,  and  set  free,  dis- 
mantled, humiliated,  naked,  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  bleeding  as  well.  The 
strength  of  these  birds  is  something 
prodigious.  We  have  all  read,  with 
more  or  less  of  scepticism,  of  their 
carrying  boys   upon   their   backs.     I 
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have  myself  seen,  and  close  at  hand,  a 
hen-ostrich  running  freely  with  a  full- 
grown  Kafir,  of  not  less  than  ten  stone 
weight,  astride  on  her  back.  They 
are  dangerous,  too,  at  times;  for 
though  powerless  in  neck  and  beak  an 
ostrich  possesses  formidable  weapons 
of  offence  in  his  great  legs  and  two- 
toed  feet.  A  raking  forward  kick 
delivered  by  an  ostrich  has  been  known 
to  rip  a  man  clean  open  ;  as  any  one 
will  readily  believe  who  has  seen  the 
heavy  nails,  and  the  enormous  muscles 
of  their  thighs.  It  is  commonly  said 
by  those  who  know,  that  a  kick  from 
an  ostrich  is  as  bad  as  a  kick  from  a 
horse. 

One  old  cock-bird,  quite  seven  feet 
high  as  he  walked  with  bent  and 
oscillating  neck  (who  was  not  above 
poking  his  head  through  the  larder- 
window,  and  stealing  anything  that 
came  handy),  haunted  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  homestead,  and  had 
established  quite  a  reign  of  terror 
there.  It  was  not  only  that  no  other 
male  bird  dared  to  come  within  a  mile 
of  him ;  we  ourselves  were  secretly 
afraid  to  walk  from  the  house  to  the 
garden  if  he  was  anywhere  in  the 
direct  path,  preferring,  when  any 
specious  pretext  offered,  to  make  a 
considerable  round  or  otherwise  to 
stay  at  home.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  solitary  bird  had  never  been 
known  to  attack  any  one  ;  but  if  an 
ostrich  does  make  for  you,  as  Mr.  Yan 
Breda  in  heartfelt  tones  assured  me, 
there  is  no  use  in  facing  him  (unless 
you  happened  to  be  armed  with  a  long 
forked  clothes-prop),  and,  if  possible, 
less  use  in  running  away.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  lie  down  flat  on  your 
face  in  a  gutter,  if  such  refuge  be 
attainable,  and  to  let  him  dance  on 
you,  trample  and  scrape  you  until  he 
is  tired.  An  ostrich  cannot  kick 
severely  near  the  level  of  the  ground. 
When  Mr.  Yan  Breda  told  me  these 
things  I  asked  him  how  much  he 
thought  a  full-grown  ostrich  would 
weigh  ;  he  said  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  We  were  walking  from  the 
garden  to  the  house  when  we  held  this 
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conversation,  and  the  ostrich  was  not 
far  off.     I  shall  never  forget  it. 

I  had  many  an  interesting  talk 
with  Mr.  Van  Breda  concerning  the 
relations  of  sentiment  existing  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa.  That  no  ill-feeling  exists,  no 
trace  of  resentment  or  of  scornful  exul- 
tation has  survived  or  followed  our 
ill-considered  action  and  crushing 
defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed.  And  even  if  there 
were,  during  the  last  ninety  years 
since  the  annexation  of  the  Colony,  no 
record  of  injuries  inflicted  at  our 
hands  upon  the  Dutch,  they  might 
well  be  excused  for  remembering  that 
the  Colony  was  settled  by  them  and 
not  by  us ;  and  that  after  being  held 
alternately  by  the  French  and  the 
English  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  it  was  summarily,  nay, 
fraudulently,  appropriated  by  the  latter 
at  its  close.  Notwithstanding  their 
wholesale  treks,  or  demigrations 
northwards  into  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Dutch  still 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cape  Colony ;  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  English  has  been  neither 
so  conciliatory  nor  so  straightforward 
as  to  obliterate  the  feeling  that  they 
are  subject  to  an  alien  race.  Mr.  Van 
Breda  himself  repeatedly  disclaimed 
all  recognition  of  race  difference.  He 
was,  as  he  said,  an  English  subject, 
and  English,  in  all  due  measure,  in 
sympathies  and  ideas.  But  the  very 
assertion  of  this  large-heartedness  bore 
witness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  far 
from  universal.  Unquestionably,  by 
some  of  his  less  enlightened  country- 
men, I,  as  an  Englishman,  was  looked 
upon  askance;  and  I  have  heard 
snatches  of  rhymes  derisive  or  de- 
preciatory of  the  English  on  the 
innocent  lips  of  many  a  Dutch  child. 
These  things,  however,  are  a  symptom 
rather  of  what  was  than  of  what  is 
now.  The  problem  of  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  Republic  is,  no  doubt,  a 
grave  one ;  and  it  may  be  that  some 
infection  of  bitterness  arising  from 
unhappy  relations  there  will   spread 


beyond  the  Orange  and  the  Kei. 
But  if  trouble  be  happily  averted  in 
the  North,  the  Dutchman  will  soon 
become,  if  he  is  not  so  already,  as 
loyal  a  subject  of  the  Queen  as  may 
be  found  in  any  part  of  her  Colonial 
Empire. 

Here,  in  the  outskirts  of  civili- 
sation, in  a  land  of  boundless 
plain,  we  seem  to  see  revived  the 
pastoral  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
patriarchal  days.  Dwelling  almost 
literally  every  man  beneath  his  own 
vine,  and  every  man  beneath  his  own 
fig-tree,  the  settlers  realise  at  present 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Their  quivers  full,  for  the  most  part, 
of  stalwart  sons,  they  will  not  be 
afraid,  they  have  not  been  afraid,  to 
speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  their  rule 
of  life,  and  of  these  the  fifth  is  not 
least  perfectly  kept  Indeed  the 
respectful  and  childlike  obedience 
rendered  by  grown  men  and  women 
to  mother  as  well  as  to  father,  recalls 
that  grand  simplicity  of  manners 
which  some  historians  attribute  to 
the  early  uncorrupted  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

But  I  am  wandering  too  far  afield. 
The  sun  has  set,  the  Stormberg  Moun- 
tains, purple-dyed,  stand  outlined  on 
a  screen  of  palest  orange,  merging 
through  sweet  shades  of  green  into 
the  deep  and  darkening  azure  of  the 
evening  sky.  Two  limpid  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  gleam  gloriously 
from  their  opal  setting  in  the  West, 
and  pale  the  lustre  of  the  Southern 
Cross.  Beneath,  the  great  expanse 
has  suddenly  been  swept  with  gloom. 
But  wh*t  is  this  ?  the  sky,  the  very 
air  is  growing  bright  again  !  Plain 
and  mountain  are  re-lit  with  colour ; 
a  golden  gleam  suffuses  earth  and 
heaven,  and  shines  curiously  upon  the 
face  of  my  companion.  The  cause  of 
this  afterglow  others  may  explain. 
I  only  know  it  happens,  and  is 
happening  now.  But  even  as  I  write, 
it  passes.  Night  folds  her  dusky 
wings,  and  settles  on  the  Great 
Karroo. 
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Some  hold  that  our  abhorrence  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  the  undiscriminat- 
ing  feeling  that  involves  the  innocent 
with  the  harmful,  is  instinctive  in 
man.  Many  primitive,  purely  animal 
promptings  and  impulses  survive  in 
us,  of  which,  they  argue,  this  may  be 
one.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  sight  of  a  serpent  affects  many 
persons,  and  especially  Europeans,  in 
a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  with  a 
tremor  and  tingling  of  the  nerves, 
like  a  million  messages  of  startling 
import  flying  from  the  centre  of 
intelligence  to  all  outlying  parts  of 
the  bodily  kingdom ;  and  these  sensa- 
tions of  alarm,  horror  and  disgust, 
are,  in  most  cases,  accompanied  or 
instantly  followed  by  an  access  of 
fury,  a  powerful  impulse  to  crush  the 
offensive  reptile  to  death.  The  com- 
monness of  the  feeling  and  its  violence, 
so  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  do  certainly 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  true 
instinctive  impulse ;  nevertheless,  such 
appearance  may  be  deceptive.  Fear, 
however  it  may  originate,  is,  of  all 
emotions,  the  least  rational ;  and  the 
actions  of  a  person  greatly  excited  by 
it  will  most  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  lower  animals. 

Darwin,  on  the  slightest  evidence, 
affirms  that  monkeys  display  an  in- 
stinctive or  inherited  fear  of  snakes. 
There  are  many  who  would  think  any 
further  inquiry  into  the  matter  super- 
fluous ;  for,  they  would  argue,  if 
monkeys  fear  snakes  in  that  way, 
then  assuredly  we,  developed  monkeys, 
must  regard  them  with  a  feeling 
identical  in  character  and  origin.  To 
be  able  thus  to  skim  with  the  dragon- 
fly's easy  grace  and  celerity  over  dark 
and  possibly  unfathomable  questions 
is  a  very  engaging  accomplishment, 
and,  apparently  a  very  popular  one. 


What  is  done  with  ease  will  always 
be  done  with  pleasure ;  and  what  can 
be  easier  than  to  argue  in  this  fashion  ? 
Fear  of  snakes  is  merely  another  ex- 
ample of  historical  memory,  recalling 
a  time  when  man,  like  his  earliest 
ancestors  the  anthropoid  apes,  was 
sylvan  and  solitary  ;  a  mighty  climber 
of  trees,  whose  fingers  were  frequently 
bitten  by  birds'-nesting  colubers,  and 
who  was  occasionally  swallowed  entire 
by  colossal  serpents  of  arboreal  habits. 
The  instinctive  fear  of  enemies, 
although  plainly  traceable  in  insects, 
with  some  other  creatures  low  in  the 
organic  scale,  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  the  higher  vertebrates ;  so 
rare  indeed  as  to  incline  any- one  who 
has  made  a  real  study  of  their  actions 
to  doubt  its  existence.  It  is  certain 
that  zoological  writers  are  in  the 
habit  of  confusing  instinctive,  or  in- 
herited, with  traditional  fear,  the  last 
being  the  fear  of  an  enemy  which  the 
young  learn  from  their  parents,  or 
other  adults  they  associate  with. 
Fear  is  contagious ;  the  alarm  of  the 
adults  communicates  itself  to  the 
young,  with  the  result  that  the  object 
that  excited  it  remains  thereafter  one 
of  terror.  Not  only  in  this  matter 
of  snakes  and  monkeys,  but  with 
regard  to  other  creatures,  Darwin 
lays  it  down  that  in  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates the  habit  of  fear  of  any 
particular  enemy  quickly  becomes 
instinctive  ;  and  this  false  inference 
has  been  accepted  without  question 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  who  is  obliged 
to  study  nature  in  books,  and  is  con- 
sequently to  some  extent  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  write  them.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  any 
error  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the 
image  and  superscription  of  either 
one  or  both  of  these  joint  monarchs 
in  the  kingdom  of  mind  is  sure  to 
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circulate  freely  and  widely.  Nor 
does  it  pass  current  with  ordinary 
persons  only,  with  the  very  large 
majority  who  do  not  observe  for 
themselves,  and  whose  placid  brains 
never  experience  the  "  little  agitation 
called  thought/'  but  also  with  those 
of  nobler  quality. 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  narratives 
of  travel  in  the  less  settled  portions 
of  North  America  that  all  domestic 
animals,  excepting  the  pig,  have  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  rattlesnake ; 
that  they  know  its  whirring  sound,  and 
are  also  able  to  smell  it  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  instantly  come  to  a  dead 
halt,  trembling  with  agitation.  The 
fear  is  a  fact  ;  but  why  should 
it  be  instinctive  1  Some  time  ago, 
while  reading  over  again  a  very  de- 
lightful book  of  travels,  I  came  to  a 
passage  descriptive  of  the  acute  sense 
of  smell  and  sagacity  of  the  native 
horse ;  and  the  writer,  as  an  instance 
in  point,  related  that  frequently,  when 
riding  at  a  swift  pace  across  country 
on  a  dark  night,  over  ground  made 
dangerous  by  numerous  concealed 
burrows,  his  beast  bad  swerved  aside 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  trod  on  a  snake. 
His  sense  of  smell  had  warned  him  in 
time  of  some  grass-covered  kennel  in 
the  way.  But  that  image  of  the  snake, 
introduced  to  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  animal's  action  in  swerving  aside, 
was  false ;  and  because  of  its  falseness, 
and  the  want  of  observation  it  be- 
trayed, the  charm  of  the  passage  was 
sensibly  diminished.  For  not  once  nor 
twice,  but  many  times  it  has  happened 
to  me,  in  that  very  country  so  graphic- 
ally described  in  the  book,  while 
travelling  at  a  swinging  gallop  in  the 
bright  daylight,  that  my  horse  has 
trodden  on  a  basking  serpent,  and  has 
swerved  not  at  all,  nor  appeared 
conscious  of  a  living  fleshy  thing  that 
yielded  to  his  unshod  hoof.  Passing 
on  I  have  thrown  back  a  glance  to  see 
my  victim  writhing  on  the  ground, 
and  hoped  that  it  was  bruised  only, 
not  broken,  nor  fatally  injured,  like 
the  serpent  of  the  Roman  poet's  simile 
over  which  the  brazen  chariot  wheel 


has  passed.  Yet  if  the  rider  saw  it, 
— saw  it,  I  mean,  before  the  accident, 
although  too  late  for  any  merciful 
action — the  horse  must  have  seen  it. 
The  reason  he  did  not  swerve  was 
because  serpents  are  very  abundant 
in  that  country,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  thirty  harmless  individuals  to 
one  that  is  venomous;  consequently  it 
is  a  rare  thing  for  a  horse  to  be  bitten ; 
and  the  serpentine  form  is  familiar  and 
excites  no  fear  in  him.  He  saw  the 
reptile  lying  just  in  his  way,  motionless 
in  the  sunlight,  "  lit  with  colour  like 
a  rock  with  flowers,"  and  it  caused 
no  emotion,  and  was  no  more  to  him 
than  the  yellow  and  purple  blossoms 
he  trampled  upon  at  every  yard. 

It  is  not  the  same  in  the  western 
prairies  of  North  America.  Venomous 
serpents  are  relatively  more  abundant 
there,  and  grow  larger,  and  their  bite  is 
more  dangerous.  The  horse  learns  to 
fear  them,  especially  the  rattlesnake,  on 
account  of  its  greater  power,  its  slug- 
gish habits,  and  warning  faculties. 
The  sound  of  the  rattle  calls  up  the 
familiar  ophidian  image  to  his  mind  ; 
and  when  the  rattle  has  failed  to  sound, 
the  smell  will  often  serve  as  a  warning ; 
which  is  not8trange,  when  we  consider 
that  even  man,  with  his  feeble  olfactory 
sense,  is  sometimes  able  to  discover 
the  presence  of  a  rattlesnake,  even 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet,  by  means 
of  its  powerful  musky  effluvium.  The 
snake-eating  savages  of  Queensland 
track  their  game  by  the  slight  scent 
it  leaves  on  the  ground  in  travelling, 
which  is  quite  inperceptible  to 
Europeans.  In  the  same  way  the 
horse  is  said  to  smell  wolves,  and  to 
exhibit  instinctive  terror  when  they 
are  still  at  a  distance  and  invisible. 
The  terror  is  not  instinctive.  The 
horses  of  the  white  settlers  on  some 
frontier  lands,  exposed  to  frequent 
attacks  from  savages,  smell  the 
coming  enemy,  and  fly  in  panic  before 
he  makes  his  appearance ;  yet  when 
horses  are  taken  from  the  savages  and 
used  by  the  whites,  these,  too,  after  a 
time,  learn  to  show  terror  at  the  smell 
of  their  former  masters.      The  hunter 
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Selous,  as  a  result  of  ten  years  of 
observation  while  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  big  game  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  affirms  that  the  horse  has  no 
instinctive  fear  of  the  lion  ;  if  he  has 
never  been  mauled  nor  attacked  by 
them,  nor  associated  with  horses  that 
have  learnt  from  experience  or  tradition 
to  dread  them,  he  exhibits  no  more  fear 
of  lions  than  of  zebras  and  camelopards. 
The  fact  is,  the  horse  fears,  in  different 
regions,  the  lion,  wolf,  puma,  Red-skin 
and  rattlesnake,  just  as  the  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire. 

So  much  for  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand  our  enmity  to  the  serpent, 
which  often  exists  together  with  a 
mythic  and  anthropomorphic  belief  in 
the  serpent's  enmity  to  us,  might  be 
regarded  as  purely  traditional,  having 
its  origin  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  man's  disobedience  and  expulsion 
from  Paradise.  Whether  we  believe 
with  theologians  that  our  great  spirit- 
ual enemy  was  the  real  tempter,  who 
merely  made  use  of  the  serpent's  form 
a6  a  convenient  disguise  in  which  to 
approach  the  woman  ;  or  take,  without 
gloss,  the  simple  story  as  it  stands  in 
Genesis,  which  only  says  that  the 
serpent  was  the  most  Rubtle  of  all 
things  made  and  the  sole  cause  of  our 
undoing,  the  result  for  the  creature  is 
equally  disastrous.  A  mark  is  set 
upon  him :  "  Because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go, 
and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of 
thy  life :  and  I  will  place  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  be- 
tween thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  and  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  its  heel."  This  prophecy,  so  far 
as  it  tells  against  the  creature,  has 
been  literally  fulfilled. 

The  Satanic  theory  concerning 
snakes, — that  "destructive  delusion," 
which,  Sir  Thomas  Brown  shrewdly 
remarks,  "hath  much  enlarged  the 
opinion  of  their  mischief," — makes  it 
necessary  for  the  theologian  to  believe 
not  only  that  the  serpent  of  Paradise 
before  its  degradation  walked  erect  on 


two  legs,  as  the  Fathers  taught, — 
some  going  so  far  as  to  give  it  a 
beautiful  head  as  well  as  a  ready 
tongue — but  also  that  after  the  devil 
had  cast  aside  the  temporary  coil 
something  of  his  demoniac  spirit 
remained  thereafter  in  it,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance,  like  a  variation 
in  structure  or  a  new  instinct,  to  its 
remotest  descendants.  There  is  the 
further  objection,  although  not  an  im- 
portant one,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  afflict  the  serpent  so  grievously  for 
a  crime  of  which  it  had  only  been 
made  the  involuntary  agent. 

Believers  in  an  instinct  in  man  ini- 
mical to  the  serpent,  might  still  argue 
that  the  Scriptural  curse  only  goes  to 
show  that  this  reptile  was  already  held 
in  general  abhorrence, — that,   in  fact, 
the  feeling  suggested  the  fable.     That 
the    fable   had   some    such   origin   is 
probable,  but  we  are  just  as  far  from 
an    instinct    as    ever.     The     general 
feeling  of  mankind,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  leading  men  during  the  earliest 
civilised  periods  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,    was    one    of   veneration, 
even   of   love,    for  the  serpent.     The 
Jews    alone    were    placed    by    their 
monotheistic    doctrine   in    direct   an- 
tagonism   to    all    nature- worshippers 
and  idolators.     In  their  leaders  (pro- 
phets and  priests)  the  hatred  of  the 
heathen   and    of    heathen    modes    of 
thought  was  kept  alive,  and  constantly 
fanned  into  a  fierce  flame,  by  the  pre- 
valent tendency  in  the  common  people 
to  revert  to  the  surrounding  older  and 
lower   forms   of  religion  which   were 
more  in  harmony  with  their  mental 
condition.       The    proudest    boast    of 
their  highest  intellects  was  that  they 
had    never    bowed    in   reverence,   or 
kissed  their  hand  to  anything  in  nature. 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  the  specific  object  (rock,  or 
tree,  or  animal)  singled  out  for  wor- 
ship, or  for  superstitious  veneration, 
should  to  some  extent  become  involved 
in  the  feeling  first  excited  against  the 
worshipper.      If  the  Jews  hated  the 
serpent  with  a  peculiarly  bitter  hatred, 
it  was   doubtless   because   all   others 
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looked  on  it  as  a  sacred  animal,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  chosen 
people  had  also  been  its  worshippers 
at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  Bible 
shows;  and,  while  hating  it,  they 
still  retained  the  old  belief,  intimately 
connected  with  serpent-worship  every- 
where, in  the  creature's  preternatural 
subtlety  and  wisdom.  The  priests  of 
other  Eastern  nations  introduced  it 
into  their  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  ; 
the  Jewish  priests  introduced  it  his- 
torically into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
account  for  man's  transgression  and 
fall.  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  was  a 
saying  of  the  deepest  significance.  In 
Europe  men  were  anciently  taught  by 
the  Druids  to  venerate  the  adder; 
then  the  Jews  (or  Jewish  books) 
taught  them  to  abhor  it.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  neither  blessing  nor 
cursing  came  by  instinct. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  there  are 
many  authenticated  instances  of  chil- 
dren becoming  attached  to  snakes  and 
making  pets  of  them.  The  solution  of 
a  question  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  to 
be  found  in  the  child-mind.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  when  young  children 
see  this  creature,  its  strange  appearance 
and  manner  of  progression,  so  unlike 
those  of  other  animals  known  to  them, 
affect  them  with  amazement  and  a 
sense  of  mystery ;  and  that  they  fear 
it  just  as  they  would  fear  any  other 
strange  thing.  Monkeys  are  doubtless 
affected  in  much  the  same  way ;  al- 
though, in  a  state  of  nature,  where  they 
inhabit  forests  abounding  with  the 
larger  constrictors  and  venomous  tree- 
snakeB,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
also  possess  a  traditional  fear  of  the 
serpent  form.  It  would  be  strange  if 
they  did  not.  The  experiment  of  pre- 
senting a  caged  monkey  with  a  serpent 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper, 
and  watching  his  behaviour  when  he 
gravely  opens  the  parcel,  expecting 
to  find  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
the  familiar  sponge-cake  or  succulent 
banana — well,  such  an  experiment  has 
been  recorded  in  half  a  hundred  im- 
portant scientific  works,  and  out  of 
respect  to  one's  masters  one  ought  to 


endeavour  not  to  smile  when  read- 
ing it. 

A  third  view  might  be  taken,  which 
would  account  for  our  feeling  towards 
the  serpent  without  either  instinct  or 
tradition.  Extreme  fear  of  all  ophid- 
ians might  simply  result  from  a  vague 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  kinds 
are  venomous ;  that,  in  some  rare  cases, 
death  follows  swiftly  on  their  bite ; 
and  that,  not  being  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent to  distinguish  the  noxious  from 
the  innocuous, — at  all  events  while 
under  the  domination  of  a  sudden 
violent  emotion — we  destroy  them  all 
alike;  thus  adopting  Herod's  rough 
and  ready  method  of  ridding  his  city 
of  one  inconvenient  babe  by  a  general 
slaughter  of  innocents. 

It  might  be  objected  that  in  Europe, 
where  animosity  to  the  serpent  is 
greatest,  death  from  snake-bite  is 
hardly  to  be  feared;  that  Fontana's 
six  thousand  experiments  with  the 
viper,  showing  how  small  is  the  amount 
of  venom  possessed  by  this  species,  how 
rarely  it  has  the  power  to  destroy 
human  life,  have  been  before  the  world 
for  a  century.  And  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Fontana's  work  is 
not  in  the  hand  of  every  peasant,  the 
fact  remains  that  death  from  snake- 
bite is  a  rare  thing  in  Europe,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  person  losing 
his  life  from  this  cause  for  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  who  perish  by  hydro- 
phobia, of  all  forms  of  death  the  most 
terrible.  Yet  while  the  sight  of  a  snake 
excites  in  a  majority  of  persons  the 
most  violent  emotions,  dogs  are  uni- 
versal favourites  and  we  have  them 
always  with  us,  and  make  pets  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
may  at  any  time  become  rabid  and 
inflict  that  unspeakably  dreadful 
suffering  and  destruction  on  us.  This 
leads  to  the  following  question :  Is  it 
not  at  least  probable  that  our  excessive 
fear  of  the  serpent,  so  unworthy  of  us 
as  rational  beings  and  the  cause  of  so 
much  unnecessary  cruelty,  is,  partly 
at  all  events,  a  result  of  our  supersti- 
tious fear  of  sudden  death  !  For  there 
exists  we  know,  an  exceedingly  wide- 
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spread  delusion  that  the  bite  of  a 
venomous  serpent  must  kill,  and  kill 
.  quickly.  Compared  with  such  ophidian 
monarchs  as  the  bush-master,  fer-de- 
lance,  hamadryad,  and  tic-polonga,  the 
viper  of  Europe, — the  poor  viper  of 
many  experiments  and  much  (not  too 
readable)  literature — may  be  regarded 
as  almost  harmless,  at  all  events  not 
more  harmful  than  the  hornet.  Never- 
theless, in  this  cold  northern  world, 
even  as  in  other  worlds  where  nature 
elaborates  more  potent  juices,  the  de- 
lusion prevails,  and  may  be  taken  in 
account  here,  although  its  origin  can- 
not now  be  discussed. 

Against  sudden  death  we  are  taught 
to  pray  from  infancy ;  and  those  who 
believe  that  their  chances  of  a  happy 
immortality  are  enormously  increased 
when  death  comes  slowly,  approaching 
them  as  it  were  visibly  so  that  the 
soul  has  ample  time  in  which  to  make 
its  peace  with  an  incensed  Deity,  have 
not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
feeling.     It  is   true  that  death  from 
hydrophobia  is  very  horrible,  and,  com- 
paratively, of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
it  does  not  find  its  victim  wholly  un- 
prepared.    After  being  bitten  he  has 
had  time   to   reflect  on  the  possible, 
even   probable,   consequence,    and   to 
make  due  preparation  for  the  end  ;  and 
even  at  the  last,  although  tortured  to 
frenzy   at   intervals   by   strange    un- 
human  agonies,  however  clouded  with 
apprehensions  his  intellect  may  be,  it 
is   not  altogether   darkened   and  un- 
conscious of  approaching  dissolution. 
We  know  that   men  in   other   times 
have  had  no  such  fear  of  sudden  death, 
that  among  the  most  advanced  of  the 
ancients    some  even    regarded   death 
from  lightning-stroke  as  a  signal  mark 
of  Heaven's  favour.     We,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  fear  the  lightning,  sel- 
dom as  it  hurts  ;  and  the  serpent  and 
the  lightning  are  objects  of  terror  to 
us    in    about  the   same  degree,    and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason. 

Thus,  any  view  which  we  may 
take  of  this  widespread  and  irrational 
feeling  is  at  once  found  to  be  so  com- 
plicated with  other  feelings  and  matters 


affecting  us,  that  no  convincing  solu- 
tion seems  possible.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  regard  it  as  a  compound 
of  various  elements  :  traditional  feeling 
having  its  origin  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  of  man's  fall  from  innocency 
and  happiness;  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning serpents  and  the  amount  of 
injury  they  are  able  to  do  us ;  and, 
lastly,  our  superstitious  dread  of  swift 
and  unexpected  death.  Sticklers  for 
the  simple  (and  to  my  mind  erroneous) 
theory  that  a  primitive  instinct  is 
under  it  all,  may  throw  in  something 
of  that  element  if  they  like, — a  small 
residuum  existing  in  races  that  emerged 
in  comparatively  recent  times  from 
barbarism,  but  which  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  a  long-civilised  people  like 
the  Hindoos. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  regard  serpen  is  with 
a  destructive  hatred  purely  and  simply 
because  we  are  so  taught  from  child- 
hood.    A    tradition   may   be   handed 
down  without  writing,  or  even  articu- 
late speech.     We  have  not  altogether 
ceased  to   be  "  lower   animals "  our- 
selves; show    a   child   by    your  ges- 
tures   and    actions    that   a   thing    is 
fearful  to  you,   and  he  will  fear  it; 
that  you  hate  it,  and  he  will  catch 
your  hatred.     So  far  back  as  memory 
carries  me,  I  And  the  snake,  in   its 
unwarrantable  intrusion  on  the  scene, 
ever  associated  with  loud  exclamations 
of   astonishment    and    rage ;  with    a 
hurried    search    for    those   primitive 
weapons  always  lying  ready  to  hand, 
sticks  and  stones ;  then  the  onset  and 
triumphant  crushing  of  that  wonder- 
fully fashioned  vertebra  in  its  scaly 
many-coloured    mantle,     coiling    and 
writhing  for  a  few  moments  under  the 
cruel  rain    of    blows;  appealing    not 
with  voice  but  with  agonised  yet  ever 
graceful    action     for    mercy    to    the 
merciless,   and,    finally,    the  paean  of 
victory   from  the   slayer,  lifting  his 
face  still  aglow  with  righteous  wrath, 
a  little  St.  George  in  his  own  estima- 
tion ;  for  has   he  not  rid  the   earth 
of  another  monster,  one  of  that  de- 
moniac   brood    that    was    cursed    of 
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old,  and  without  injury  to  his  sacred 
heel? 

With  such  example  and  such  teach- 
ing the  theory  of  a  primitive  instinct 
is  hardly  necessary  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  as  a  boy  I  had  a  great  dread 
of  snakes,  as  others  had  and  have.     I 
was  of  a  nervous,  timid  temperament, 
and  snakes  were  abundant  about  us  ; 
snakes  of  about  eight  different  kinds, 
green  in  the  green  grass,  and  yellow 
and  dusky-mottled  in  dry  and  barren 
places   and   in   withered   herbage,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  them. 
Sometimes    they    intruded    into    the 
dwelling-rooms,  and  at  all  seasons  a 
nest  of  snakes  existed  in  the  thick  old 
foundations  of  the  house,  and  under 
the  old  flooring.     In  winter  they  hi- 
bernated there,  tangled  together  in  a 
cluster,   no   doubt ;   and    in    summer 
nights  when  they  were  at  home,  coiled 
at   their    ease    or  gliding   ghost- like 
about  their  subterranean  apartments, 
I  would  lie  awake  and  listen  to  them 
by  the   hour.      For  although  it  may 
be  news  to  some  ophiologists,  serpents 
are  not  all  so  mute  as  we  think  them. 
At  all  events,  this  kind, — a  beautiful 
and  harmless  colubrine  snake,  about 
three  feet  long,  marked  all  over  with 
inky  black  on  a  vivid  green  ground — 
not  only  emitted  a  sound  when  lying 
undisturbed   in  his   den,  but  several 
individuals  would  hold  a  conversation 
together,  which  seemed  endless,  for  I 
generally  fell  asleep  before  it  finished. 
A  hissing  conversation,  it  is  true,  but 
not  unmodulated,  and  with  consider- 
able variety  in  it ;    a  long  sibilation 
would  be  followed  by  distinctly-heard 
ticking  sounds,   as   of    a  clock,   and 
after      ten     or     twenty     or     thirty 
ticks,  another  hiss,  like   an  expiring 
sigh,  sometimes  with  a  tremble  in  it 
as  of  a  dry  leaf  swiftly  vibrating  in 
the  wind.     No  sooner  would  one  cease 
than  another  would  begin ;  and  so  it 
would  go  on,  demand  and  response, 
strophe  and  antistrophe;  and   at  in- 
tervals several  voices  would  unite  in  a 
kind  of  low  mysterious  chorus,  death- 
watch  and  flutter  and  hiss ;  while  I, 
lying  awake  in  my  bed,  listened  and 


trembled.  It  was  dark  in  the  room, 
and  to  my  excited  imagination  the 
serpents  were  no  longer  under  the 
floor,  but  out  and  gliding  hither  and 
thither  over  it,  with  uplifted  heads  in 
a  kind  of  mystic  dance ;  and  I  often 
shivered  to  think  what  my  bare  foot 
might  touch  if  I  were  to  step  out  of 
bed.  "  I'm  shut  in  a  dark  room  with 
the  candle  blown  out,11  pathetically 
cried  old  Farmer  Fleming,  when  he 
heard  of  his  beautiful  daughter 
Dahlia's  clandestine  departure  to  some 
distant  land  with  a  nameless  lover. 
"  I've  heard  of  a  sort  of  fear  you  have 
in  that  dilemma,  lest  you  should  lay 
your  fingers  on  edges  of  sharp  knives, 
and  if  I  think  a  step — if  I  go  thinking 
a  step,  and  feel  my  way,  I  do  cut 
myself,  and  I  bleed,  I  do."  Only  in 
a  comparatively  snakeless  country 
could  such  fancies  be  born,  and  such 
metaphors  used, — snakeless,  and  highly 
civilised,  where  the  blades  of  Sheffield 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  In  ruder 
lands,  where  ophidians  abound,  in  the 
dark  one  fears  the  cold  living  coil  and 
deadly  fang. 

Serpents  were  fearful  things  to  me 
at    that    period;   but   whatsoever  is 
terrible  and  dangerous,  or  so  reputed, 
has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the 
mind,  whether  of  child  or  man;  and 
it  was  therefore  always  a  pleasure  to 
have  seen  a  snake  in  the  day's  rambles, 
although  the  sight  was  a  startling  one. 
Also,  in  the  warm  season   it  was  a 
keen  pleasure  to  find  the  cast  slough 
of    the  feared  and   subtle    creature. 
Here  was  something  not  the  serpent, 
yet  so  much  more  than  a  mere  picture 
of  it ;  a  dead  and  cast  off  part  of  it, 
but    in    its  completeness,   from    the 
segmented  mask  with  the  bright  un- 
seeing eyes,  to  the  fine  whip-like  tail 
end,  so  like  the  serpent  itself ;  I  could 
handle  it,  handle  the  serpent,  as  it 
were,   yet    be    in    no    danger    from 
venomous   tooth   or  stinging  tongue. 
True,  it  was  colourless,  but  so  silvery 
bright,   soft  as  satin  to  the   touch, 
crinkling  when  handled  with  a  sound 
that  to  the  startled  fancy  recalled  the 
dangerous   living  hiss  in  the  grass! 
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I  would  clutch  my  prize  with  a  fearful 
joy,  as  if  I  had  picked  up  a  strange 
feather  dropped  in  passing  from  the 
wing  of  one  of  the  fallen  but  still 
beautiful  angels.  And  it  always 
increased  my  satisfaction,  when,  on 
exhibiting  my  treasure  at  home,  the 
first  sight  of  it  caused  a  visible  start 
or  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 

When  my  courage  and  strength 
were  sufficient  I  naturally  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  persecution 
of  serpents ;  for  was  not  I  also  of  the 
seed  of  Eve  ?  Nor  can  I  say  when  my 
feelings  towards  our  bruised  enemy 
began  to  change ;  but  an  incident 
which  I  witnessed  when  I  was  about 
nine  had,  I  think,  a  considerable 
influence  on  me.  At  all  events,  it 
caused  me  to  reflect  on  a  subject 
which  had  not  previously  seemed  one 
for  reflection.  I  was  in  the  orchard, 
following  in  the  rear  of  a  party  of 
grown-up  persons,  mostly  visitors  to 
the  house  ;  when  among  the  foremost 
there  were  sudden  screams,  gestures 
of  alarm,  and  a  precipitate  retreat :  a 
snake  had  been  discovered  in  the  path 
and  almost  trodden  on.  One  of  the 
men,  the  first  to  find  a  stick,  or  perhaps 
the  most  courageous,  rushed  to  the 
front  and  was  about  to  deal  a  killing 
blow  when  his  arm  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  blow  arrested  ;  then, 
stooping  quickly,  she  took  the  creature 
up  in  her  hands,  and  going  away  to 
some  distance  from  the  others,  released 
it  in  the  long  green  grass,  green  in 
colour  as  its  glittering  skin  and  as 
cool  to  the  touch.     Long  ago  as  this 


happened  it  is  just  as  vivid  to  my 
mind  now  as  if  it  had  happened 
yesterday.  I  can  see  her  coming  back 
to  us  through  the  orchard  trees,  her 
face  shining  with  joy  because  she  had 
rescued  the  reptile  from  imminent 
death,  her  return  greeted  with  loud 
expressions  of  horror  and  amazement, 
which  she  only  answered  with  a  little 
laugh.  But  why  was  she  glad,  so  in- 
nocently glad  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if 
she  had  done  some  meritorious  and  no 
evil  thing?  My  young  mind  was 
troubled  at  the  question,  and  there 
was  no  answer.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  this  incident  bore  fruit  later,  and 
taught  me  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  spare  than  to 
kill ;  better  not  only  for  the  animal 
spared,  and  the  various  nature  which 
we  inhabit  with  it,  but  for  the  soul. 

And  the  woman  who  did  this  thing, 
but  for  which  she  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  faded  long  years  ago  out  of 
my  memory  1  She  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  wealthy,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  neighbouring  estate ;  but  illiter- 
ate, one  that  came  from  the  "  lower 
orders,"  as  was  painfully  evident  from 
her  appearance  and  conversation. 
Hers  was  an  ungraceful  figure,  a 
countenance  it  would  be  kinder  not  to 
describe,  and  a  queer,  thin,  cracked 
voice  that  moved  malicious  youngsters 
to  laughter.  But  now  in  memory  she 
looks  not  unbeautiful ;  and  her  voice 
in  the  choir  invisible  sounds  to  me 
sweet  and  melodious  enough. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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Continuous  wading  upon  the  rocky 
bottom  of  strong  and  turbulent  streams 
is  of  all  labours  undertaken  in  pursuit 
of  sport  perhaps  the  most  toilsome. 
Nor  is  the  daily  conflict  with  the  waters 
devoid  of  its  risks  and  excitements. 
Many  a  time  a  false  step  or  a  slip 
would  precipitate  the  too-eager  angler 
into  the  vortex  of  a  seething  pool 
which,  if  not  bottomless,  is  practically 
so  for  the  man  encased  in  brogues  and 
wading-stockings.  There  is  no  peril, 
it  is  true,  in  sitting  suddenly  down  in 
two  feet  of  snow-water ;  but  the  shock 
is  terrific,  and  life  is  scarcely  worth 
living  for  an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 

Now  there  is  no  rougher  wading  in 
West  Britain  than  the  rocky  channels 
and  the  slippery  limestone  ledges  over 
which  that  famous  Cambrian  river, 
which  I  have  called  before,  and  shall 
again  call,  the  Gyfylliog,  spreads  its  sil- 
very streams.  An  uninterrupted  week 
of  such  endeavours,  even  apart  from  its 
liabilities,  makes  a  day  with  Evan 
Evans  in  his  coracle  seem  a  restful 
and  a  pleasant  break.  The  coracle,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favour  by  the  man  in  brogues  and 
waders,  for  various  reasons  too  tech- 
nical to  enumerate  or  dwell  upon. 
To  speak  generally  it  gives  a  slipshod 
and  scratchy  style  of  fishing  much 
greater  results  than  accrue  to  the  most 
scientific  toiler  from  the  shore.  The 
latter  maintains,  moreover,  that  it 
keeps  the  fish  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  distressingly 
high  state  of  education  they  have 
reached.  The  coraclist,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  If  only  he  and  his  fellow- 
navigators  pursued  them,  the  trout  of 
the  Gyfylliog  would  still  be  in  that 
gloriously  unsophisticated  state  which 
distinguished  them  in  the  days  before 
the  railroad  came, — those  halcyon  days 


which  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Snapgut 
over  their  evening  pipes  at  the  "  Owen 
Glendower"  are  never  tired  of  re- 
calling. No !  it  is  the  bank  angler, 
says  Evan  Evans,  whose  waders  have 
got  longer  and  longer  till  they  are  now 
up  to  his  arm-pits,  who  demoralises 
the  fish,  tramping  and  plunging  about 
in  the  pools  from  morning  till  night. 

The  coracle,  if  it  is  more  deadly, 
skims  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  The  fisherman  inside  it  has 
but  time  to  make  a  few  casts  here  and 
a  few  there,  before  it  is  swept  out  of 
sight.  There  are,  moreover,  on  the 
Gyfylliog,  as  elsewhere  in  these  days, 
many  bank-anglers.  But  coracles  are 
limited,  not  only  by  regulations  but 
by  circumstances.  The  art  of  navi- 
gating these  frail  barks  of  wicker  and 
canvas  over  the  tumultuous  and  rock- 
strewn  currents  of  a  Welsh  river  is 
given  only  to  a  few.  To  achieve  this 
with  one  hand  and  to  fish  with  the 
other  is  an  accomplishment  still  more 
rare.  It  belongs  indeed  only  to  a  few 
natives,  such  as  watchers  and  keepers 
bred  on  the  river,  and  here  and  there 
perhaps  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who 
has  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  art,  and  prides  himself  on 
its  possession.  For  the  coracle  is  a  pic- 
turesque survival,  probably  the  only 
one  in  daily  use,  of  Ancient  Britain, 
and  has  a  special  claim  on  the  affections 
of  all  good  Welshmen  gentle  or 
simple. 

The  alternative  for  the  angler  who 
is  not  himself  a  coraclist,  but  yet  does 
not  shrink  from  trusting  himself  in 
such  tiny  craft  to  the  wild  eddies  of 
the  Gyfylliog,  is  to  embark  as  a  pas- 
senger with  one  or  other  of  the  native 
worthies  who  are  authorised  to  act  both 
as  skipper  and  pilot.  Of  these  licensed 
few  Evan  Evans  is  the  most  to  be 
desired,  and  the  least  likely  to  capsize 
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his  fare.  As  this  great  professor 
comes  crawling  up  the  white  road 
towards  the  bridge,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  strange  ship  on  a 
cold  spring  morning,  the  novice  may 
turn  uneasy  glances  at  the  dark 
sweeping  flood  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  at  the  flimsy  canvas  tub,  and 
feel,  perchance,  his  heart  sink  within 
him.  He  may  take  courage,  however,  for 
Evan  is  not  only  a  chief  among 
Gyfylliog  pilots,  but  he  is  also  a  teeto- 
taller. The  full  significance  of  the 
combination  will  be  only  appreciated 
perhaps  by  those  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  the  coracle  and  the  coracle- 
man. 

How  soft  and  balmy  is  the  April  of 
the  poet,  but  how  bitter  and  how  grey 
is  the  April  of  actuality — and  of  the 
angler !  Half  of  the  fickle  month  has 
gone,  yet  as  we  stand  on  the  ancient 
and  many  arched  bridge  waiting  lor 
Evan  the  scene  both  up  and  down  the 
valley  is  still  a  wintry  one.  The  skies 
are  leaden,  the  pastures  are  harsh  and 
scarcely  tinged  with  the  vernal  green ; 
the  high  fringes  of  moorland  that  cap 
the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  are  dun 
and  colourless ;  the  woods  that  creep 
upwards  till  they  almost  touch  them 
are  black  as  in  January;  great  patches 
of  snow  lie  white  on  the  north  hides  of 
the  hills,  and  a  shrill  east  wind, 
congealing  every  swelling  bud  and 
springing  blade,  seems  to  concentrat  e 
its  venom  in  the  five  arches  of  the 
Gyfylliog  bridge,  where,  with  harsh 
scream,  it  meets  the  downward  rut»h  of 
the  tide  and  lashes  its  smooth  curface 
into  a  storm  of  foam  and  spray.  I 
often  wonder  whether  April  were  of 
such  a  sort  in  the  days  when  this  old 
bridge  was  built — in  1642,  that  is  to 
say,  for  on  a  smooth  stone  above  the 
centre  arch  the  mason's  chisel  has 
carved,  in  profound  unconsciousness  no 
doubt  of  any  wider  import,  that  fate- 
ful year. 

Right  in  the  roadway,  too,  built  into 
the  parapet,  is  a  moss-grown  milestone. 
Upon  one  side  you  may  still  read 
Holyhead,  on  the  other  London,  with 
the   number   of    miles    that    each   is 


distant  from  the  centre  of  the  Gyfylliog 
briuge.  What  a  tale  those  simple 
figures  tell  and  how  pathetic  an  object, 
it  always  seems  to  me,  is  that  wrinkled 
old  sentinel  of  the  past !  How  unut- 
terably meaningless  to  the  few  carts 
and  gigs  that  go  rumbling  now  over 
the  old  bridge  are  its  once  welcomed 
words  of  hope  and  encouragement ! 
What  to  the  traveller,  from  a  mileage 
point  of  view  at  any  rate,  on  this  now 
forgotten  by-way  is  either  Holyhead  or 
London  1 

There  is  indeed  no  limit  to  the  play 
of  fancy  which  an  old  coach-road  and  an 
old  coaching-inn  can  conjure  up.  Few 
frequenter*-,  I  dare  swear,  of  the 
"  Oweu  Glendower,"  which  stands 
yonder  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge, 
ever  dream  of  peopling  it  with  the 
figures  of  Grattan  and  Castlereagh,  of 
Burke  and  Clare,  of  Flood  or  Tom 
Moore,  of  Napper  Tandy  or  Wolfe 
Tone.  If  there  is  a  hero  who  will  live 
for  all  time  in  the  annals  of  that 
famous  hostelry  it  is  Mr.  Snapgut, 
whose  piscatorial  triumphs  will  adorn 
its  walls  and  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  long  after  his  rheumatic 
bones  have  been  laid  in  some  grimy 
Manchester  graveyard.  And  yet  the 
"  Owen  Glendower  "  was  through  the 
whole  coaching  period  a  famous  halting- 
place  on  the  main  route  between  the 
capitals  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  association*  that  must  belong  to 
its  quaint  parlours,  because  they  are 
dumb  and  unrecorded  and  forgotten, 
seem  none  the  less  real,  perhaps  indeed 
almost  more  so.  People  make  long 
pilgrimages  to  see  the  birthplace  of  a 
poet.  The  villa  where  some  great 
statesman  has  spent  his  days  of  leisure 
arre>ts  the  attention  of  generations  of 
travellers.  And  yet  in  this  remote 
hostelry,  among  the  hills  of  Wales, 
statesmen  and  poets  and  warriors  and 
men  of  name  immortal  by  the  score 
must  to  an  absolute  certainty  have  sat 
before  the  blaze  of  the  big  hearth  and 
mellowed  into  geniality  under  its  wel- 
come cheer.  And,  as  I  have  said,  the 
profound  unconsciousness  of  all  this 
on  the  part  of  the  sleepy  unambitious 
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refuge  of  wandering  anglers  lends  a 
farther  charm  perhaps  to  such  reflec- 
tions. 

It  is  not  of  the  mighty  dead  who 
have  in  bygone  days  passed  through 
the  portals  of  the  ancient  inn,  however, 
that  Evan  Evans  is  now  thinking  as 
he  launches  his  coracle  at  the  edge  of 
a  backwater  and  suggests  that  the  hour 
of  embarkation  has  arrived.  This 
latter  function  is  not  one  to  be  under- 
taken with  levity  in  the  case  of  a 
coracle.  Having  successfully  achieved 
it,  however,  and  taken  my  place  upon 
one  half  of  the  plank  seat  which 
crosses  the  centre,  Evan  with  due  cir- 
cumspection follows  and  sits  down  by 
my  side,  for  which  there  is  just  space. 

"  It's  a  bad  day  for  the  fishing, 
sure,"  will  seem  to  the  sophisticated 
reader  almost  a  superfluous  remark  on 
the  part  of  Evan  in  such  a  condition 
of  wind  and  weather.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Evan  has  not  been  brought  up  on 
the  Gyfylliog  for  nothing,  and  knows 
very  well  that  the  outlook  which  upon 
almost  any  other  river  in  Great 
Britain  would  be  hopeless  is  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  temper  of  these 
mysterious  trout.  In  short  the  Gyfyl- 
liog is  an  east  wind  river.  But  an 
angler's  articles  of  faith  die  hard,  and 
no  past  experiences  will  ever  make  him 
really  sanguine  when  an  east  wind  is 
blowing  over  wreaths  of  frozen  snow. 
To  dimpling  showers,  and  fleeting 
gleams  of  sun  and  shadow,  and  balmy 
zephyrs,  the  Gyfylliog  trout  is  almost 
wholly  indifferent.  By  the  time  these 
happy  conditions  have  arrived  to 
cheer  the  angler's  heart  the  trout  of 
this  unconstitutional  stream,  so  far  as 
daylight  fishing  is  concerned ,  have 
gone  to  the  bottom,  and  can  be 
tempted  up  no  more  to  an  extent 
worth  mentioning  till  the  following 
spring.  I  have  known  unhappy 
strangers,  to  whom  such  a  state  of 
things  has  seemed,  and  justly  so, 
incredible,  start  out  light-hearted 
amid  the  showers  of  May,  not  once 
nor  twice,  but  with  that  persistence 
which  belongs  to  every  good  angler, 
and  flog  the  glorious  streams  and  pools 


of  the  Gyfylliog  till  they  almost 
literally  thrashed  them  in  their  im- 
potent wrath.  It  is  not  surprising 
these  embittered  souls  have  shaken 
the  sand  of  the  Gyfylliog  shores  off 
their  brogues  and  departed,  vowing 
that  there  is  not  a  fish  in  the  river. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Colonel 
and  the  old  set  at  the  "  Glendower " 
encourage,  for  reasons  only  too  pain- 
fully obvious,  these  monstrous  accusa- 
tions. 

So  Evan  and  I,  though  for  conven- 
tionality's sake  we  deprecate  the 
state  of  wind  and  weather,  anticipate 
in  our  inmost  hearts  a  profitable 
trip. 

Now  in  a  coracle  there  is  just  room, 
with  something  of  a  squeeze,  for  two 
men,  the  pilot  and  the  fisherman,  to 
sit  abreast.  The  craft  is  oblong  in 
shape  and  may  perhaps  measure  five 
feet  by  three  and  a  half.  It  is  con- 
structed of  canvas,  well  coated  with 
tar  and  stretched  tight  on  a  wooden 
frame.  The  sides  are  slightly  in- 
verted, and  the  boat,  being  nearly  flat- 
bottomed  and  light,  stands  high  out 
of  the  water  and  is  swayed  about  by 
every  wave  and  ripple.  The  birch- 
bark  canoe  of  the  American  Indian 
and  hunter  is  also  propelled  by  a  one- 
bladed  paddle,  but  the  paddle  of  the 
coracle  is  held  in  one  hand  only  with 
the  top  under  the  armpit.  The  blade  is 
seldom  lifted  out  of  the  water  and 
worked  almost  wholly  under  the  sur- 
face, for  the  coracle  is  not  adapted  for 
forcing  its  way  up  rapid  streams  like 
the  canoe,  or  even  for  general  travel- 
ling upon  still  waters.  Its  mission  is 
to  skim  down  over  shallow  and  turbu- 
lent streams  where  heavier  craft 
would  be  impossible  or  unhandy.  It 
is  used  almost  solely  for  fishing,  and 
the  art  of  its  navigation  consists 
firstly  in  checking;  when  wanted,  its 
pace,  which  will  be  that  of  the  current 
which  bears  it  along,  and  secondly  in 
guiding  it  amid  the  rapids  where  a 
false  move  or  a  moment's  indecision 
would  mean  disaster.  It  is  not  true, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  that  an  incau- 
tious  sneeze  is   sufficient  to  upset  a 
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coracle ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
cranky  craft,  though  a  good  deal 
steadier  than  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  In  the  matter  of  antiquity 
no  bark  now  in  use  can  of  course  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  In 
this  respect  it  actually  lends,  I  think, 
dignity  and  romance  to  the  three 
or  four  rivers  upon  which  it  still 
survives. 

Dark  as  is  the  day  and  dreary  the 
outlook,  we  have  before  us  eight  or 
ten  miles  of    some    of    the    loveliest 
river    scenery    in   Britain,    and    the 
whole  of  this  we  expect  to  fish,  as  the 
coraclist  fishes,  before  the  evening  train, 
.which  will  convey  Evan  and  his  boat 
home  again,  is  due  at  the  little  station 
which  marks  the   lower  end   of    the 
preserve.     With  a  stiff  eight-foot  rod 
and  a  cast  of  four  flies  ready  for  the 
fray  we  push  out  from  the  backwater 
and  consign  ourselves  to  the  sport  of 
the  waves.     Hardly  a  cast  has  been 
made,  however,  before  Evan  drops  his 
paddle  in  the  boat  with  a  cry  of  de- 
spair, and  the  coracle,  left  to  its  own 
wild   will,  goes   spinning  round   and 
round  after  the  manner  of  its  kind  in 
the  restless  waters  of  the  Bridge  pool. 
Nothing  has   happened.     The  lunch- 
basket  is  all  right,  and  a  rapid  glance 
up  stream  assures  me  that  no  other 
coracle  is  descending  upon  us  to  dis- 
pute  our  water.      But  Evan's   eagle 
eye  has,  it  seems,  caught  sight  of  the 
March  brown,  which  in  a  moment  of 
forgetful n ess  I  had  put  up  as  a  leader. 
Not  that  there  is  any  question  as  to 
the  mounting  of  a  March  brown ;  in 
spite   of    the   wintry   weather    there 
have  already  been    several    mid-day 
rises  of  that  notable  insect.     It  is  the 
pattern  that  has  rent  the  soul  of  Evan 
Evans,  for  it  is  one  dressed  with  red 
legs,  and,  worse  than  all,  one  evidently 
dressed  by  Owen  Williams,  the  watcher 
on  the  upper  water.     Now  Owen  is 
not  only  Evan's  great  rival  in  tying 
flies  but  he  represents  and  champions, 
so  to  speak,  the  wading-interests,  while 
Evan  as  a  coracle-owner  looks  on  the 
latter  with  the  eye  of  a  natural  enemy. 
So   while    Owen   dresses    his   March 


browns  with  a  turn  or  two  of  red 
cock's  hackle,  and  maintains  that  no 
properly  educated  Gyfyiliog  trout  will 
look  at  anything  else,  Evan,  on  the 
other,  contends  that  nothing  but  ex- 
treme youth  or  dire  hunger  will  admit 
of  a  fish  taking  such  a  monstrosity, 
and  that  the  man  who,  when  a  big 
rise  of  March  browns  is  coming  down, 
is  without  his  particular  pattern  is 
lost.  Were  I  on  the  bank  I  should, — 
for  that  best  of  reasons,  experience — 
scout  the  superstitions  of  these  rival 
experts;  but  when  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  man  in  a  canvas  tub  five 
feet  by  three  and  a-half  on  the 
bosom  of  a  broad  and  angry  river  it 
is  as  well  to  succumb  to  his  prejudices. 
So  one  of  Evan's  patterns  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  obnoxious  March  brown, 
and  harmony  is  restored. 

Though  the  rod  meanwhile  has  been 
inactive  the  coracle  has  not,  and  we 
have    swept    over  the  surges  of   the 
Bridge  pool  and  are  rocking  down  the 
choppy  waves  of  the  rapids  a  hundred 
yards  below  before  the  decks  are  once 
more   cleared   for  action.      This    ap- 
parent waste  of    water  seems  almost 
sinful  to  the  novice  in  a  coracle,  but  it 
amounts  in  reality  to  nothing.      In- 
stead of  covering,  as  from  the  bank, 
perhaps  a  mile  of  water  in  the  day, 
the  coracle  carries  you  over  ten  in  an 
area  upon  which,  from  the  bank  or 
wading,  you  would  cast  your  flies  a 
dozen  times  for  once  you  would  cast 
them  from  a  coracle.     From  a  coracle, 
however,  you  search,  though  in  a  rapid 
and  scratchy  fashion,  the  further  side 
of  pools  and  streams  that  the  most 
venturesome   wader  cannot    hope    to 
reach ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  day  your 
creel  will  be  twice  and  possibly  three 
times  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  most 
skilful  toiler  from  the  shore. 

Evan's  attention  is  mostly  turned, 
for  obvious  reasons,  towards  the  streams 
and  eddies  which  fret  and  chafe  the 
farther  shore.  It  is  pleasant  to  float 
lightly  over  the  very  spots  which  upon 
ordinary  days,  even  when  up  to  the 
waist  in  water,  you  can  only  just 
reach  with  your  tail  fly,  and  from  that 
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vantage  point  to  cover  with  your  whole 
cast  the  undisturbed  elysiums  beyond. 

The  Gyfylliog  trout  to-dav  seem 
likely  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
eccentricity.  There  is  no  fly  up  worth 
mentioning,  but  Evan's  March  brown 
seems  to  be  from  the  fishes'  point  of 
view  an  admirable  substitute.  When 
a  big  rise  of  the  natural  insect  comes 
down  the  Gyfylliog  in  early  spring  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  perfect  stampede 
of  trout  took  place  from  the  stiller 
and  deeper  runs  to  the  broken  water 
at  the  head  of  the  pool,  and  turned 
the  whole  surface  into  a  pandemonium 
of  tumbling  fish.  To-day  they  are 
rising  steadily  and  impartially  over 
the  whole  river.  Here  is  a  seething 
eddy  into  which  volumes  of  black 
water  rush  headlong  to  be  turned 
in  a  moment  into  the  brightest  hues 
by  the  golden  gravel  beneath.  As  we 
slip  by  it  Evan*  can  only  hold  the  coracle 
just  long  enough  for  a  couple  of  rapid 
casts,  but  this  is  enough.  At  the 
second  a  fish  fastens,  which  cannot  be 
treated  in  the  summary  fashion  that 
the  exigencies  of  coracle-fishing  deal 
out  to  the  ordinary  specimen  of  three 
to  the  pound.  Even  Evan,  whose 
notions  of  the  respect  due  to  a  fight- 
ing trout  are  not  those  of  an  orthodox 
angler,  doesn't  get  his  net  out  imme- 
diately on  this  occasion,  as  is  his  wont. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to 
check  our  progress,  we  are  fifty  yards 
further  down  before  this  noble  fellow, 
a  well-conditioned  plump  trout  of  a 
pound  at  least,  is  kicking  with  half  a 
dozen  smaller  captives  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coracle.  H>re  again  is  a  long 
steady  stream  rolling  under  hollow 
banks  over  which  sycamores  and  ash 
trees  spread  their  -still  wintry  arms, 
while  the  ruins  of  winter  floods  lie 
heaped  among  their  naked  and  pro- 
jecting roots.  The  current  out  in  the 
middle  is  not  strong,  and  Evan  can 
hold  the  coracle  so  nearly  stationary 
as  to  permit  us  to  fish  the  whole 
stretch  down  in  something  like  ortho- 
dox fashion  and  with  the  credit  of  half- 
a-dozen  trout  to  our  basket. 

By  this  time  we  have  entered  that 


celebrated  vale  through  which  the 
Gyfylliog  for  many  miles  pursues 
its  enchanting  way,  whose  glories 
Cambrian  bards  have  commemorated 
in  strains  unnumbered  and  of  which 
even  Saxon  poets  have  sung.  There 
are  no  doubt  rivers  as  broad  and 
clear  and  sparkling,  there  are  woods 
no  doubt  as  fair,  there  are  banks  as 
bosky,  and  meadows  as  green,  and 
homesteads  as  peaceful,  and  mountains 
infinitely  higher  in  many  parts  ;  but 
it  is  the  wonderful  grouping  within  so 
small  a  compass  of  the  charms  of 
upland  and  lowland,  of  grandeur  and 
peaceful  softness,  in  the  Vale  of 
Gyfylliog,  that  has  stirred  the  chords  of 
so  many  lyres.  There  is  something 
here,  moreover,  besides  these  most 
lavish  gifts  of  nature,  that  the  Welsh- 
man of  all  people  is  not  likely  to 
forget.  The  memories  of  mail-coaches 
and  wigs  and  snuff-boxes  do  not  much 
appeal  to  his  particular  emotions.  It 
is  not  the  echo  of  the  coach-horn  that 
he  hears  in  his  day-dreams  above  the 
voice  of  the  Gyfylliog,  but  the  trumpet 
rather  of  the  great  Glendower.  For 
with  this  mighty  chieftain  every  bend 
and  every  turn  in  the  valley  are 
associated  by  ties  of  the  closest  and 
most  lasting  kind.  To  the  Saxon 
recollection  the  name  of  the  turbulent 
Welsh  warrior  suggests  probably  a 
pestilent  rebel  of  a  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic kind ;  but  to  the  Welsh 
peasant  the  immortal  Owen  is  a  very 
real  personage  indeed,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
He  is  with  us  to-day  at  any  rate 
at  every  turn,  for  here  on  the 
Gyfylliog  he  was  born,  and  much  of 
the  land,  both  meadow,  forest,  and 
moorland,  that  we  are  passing  through 
at  one  time  actually  called  him  lord. 
A  sharp  elbow  of  the  river  has  at  one 
point  eaten  its  way  into  the  base  of  a 
lofty  tumulus  which  marks,  according 
to  tradition,  the  seat  of  one  of  his 
last  strongholds.  Upon  its  summit 
an  ancient  grove  of  Scotch  firs, 
perched  high  up  in  the  full  draught  of 
the  valley,  sobs  and  moans  as  if  in 
continual    lament    for    the    ill-fated 
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patriot.  An  ancient  farmhouse  hard 
by  still  boasts  of  an  oaken  table  of 
stupendous  size  and  thickness  that 
once  groaned  under  the  hospitalities 
of  the  generous  and  high-spirited 
chieftain,  which,  if  all  accounts  are 
true,  were  on  a  most  princely  scale. 
Not  far  off  is  a  ruined  barn,  close 
upon  the  river-bank  wherefrom,  in  the 
brief  days  of  his  supremacy,  he  is  said 
to  have  hurled  his  unhappy  prisoners. 
Whether  patriotism,  or  politics,  or 
chagrin,  or  ambition,  were  Owen's 
motives  for  the  disturbance  he  created, 
he  certainly  contrived  to  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  the  English  authori- 
ties for  many  a  year;  and  any  one 
who  will  follow  his  story  through  the 
quaint  pages  of  the  excellent  Pennant 
will  understand  why  his  memory  is 
still  so  green  not  only  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Gyfylliog  but  throughout  wild 
Wales. 

But  this  is  not  a  day  on  which  to 
sing  the  glories  of  the  Vale  of 
Gyfylliog.  Other  days — and  many  of 
them — leaner  and  bluer  and  balmier,  or 
perchance  of  autumn's  making,  with 
wild  floods  rolling  their  white-capped 
breakers  through  a  wilderness  of 
golden  verdure,  crowd  on  the  recollec- 
tion more  fitting  far  for  such  a  purpose. 
This  is  a  day  for  fishing,  and  all  this 
time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Evan 
and  I  are  working  hard  with  paddle 
and  rod,  and  with  good  effect.  The 
east  wind  grows,  if  possible,  colder. 
The  snow  on  the  hill-tops  not  only 
shows  no  sign  of  melting,  but  fresh 
flakes  from  time  to  time  go  fluttering 
past.  The  naked  thongs  of  the 
willows  and  alders  lash  in  the  poison- 
ous blast.  A  familiar  pine-wood,  that 
has  for  long  followed  our  course  along 
one  bank,  roars  loud  even  above  the 
strenuous  voice  of  the  stream,  and  one 
wonders  why  in  so  much  tumult  the 
wood-pigeons  should  dash  in  such 
alarm  from  their  freshly-built  nests 
before  our  quiet  approach. 

Though  Evan  is  ever  busy  with  his 
paddle  he  is  not  idle  with  his  tongue. 
His  English  is  that  of  the  Celt  whom 
hard  circumstances  rather  than  taste 


has  forced  to  be  something  of  a 
bi-linguist.  It  does  not  come  easy, 
and  in  his  stories,  which  are  long  and 
remarkable,  much  has  to  be  inferred 
from  the  context. 

The  drift  of  a  coracle  being  at  all 
times  so  great  in  fast  streams,  the  sen- 
sation is  never  absent  that  you  are  not 
doing  justice  to  the  water.  This  is  true 
in  a  sense,  but  of  course  in  reality,  as 
you  fish  eight  miles  instead  of  one,  it 
comes  to  the  same,  and  is  even  more 
advantageous  in  the  end.  The  one 
real  drawback  is  the  frequent  impos- 
sibility to  cast  again  over  a  fish  that 
has  already  risen ;  but  coracle-fishing 
is  a  thing  by  itself  and  very  much  so 
in  the  comparative  results  that  accrue 
to  it  on  a  broad  river.  The  irrepres- 
sible samlet  is  a  curse  at  all  times.  In 
a  coracle  he  is  doubly  so,  for  while  you 
are  landing  and  unhooking  a  fish  you 
are  slipping  over  water.  The  samlet 
or  salmon  fry  as  a  general  thing  of 
course  haunts  those  thinner  streams 
where  the  experienced  eye  recognises 
from  instinct  trout  will  not  be  lying, 
but  there  is  no  guarding  against  the 
precocious  fingerling  that  in  six  months 
may  be  transformed  by  the  salt 
waves  into  a  seven  or  eight  pound 
salmon.  He  will  take  and  chew 
your  flies  up  at  all  times  and  any- 
where. For  him  there  are  no  winds 
or  seasons,  no  clouds  or  storms,  and 
no  preferences  whatever  in  the 
matter  of  flies;  none  come  amiss, 
from  a  black  gnat  or  a  sedge  to  an 
Alexandra  or  even  a  Jock  Scott.  If 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  samlets  that 
sport  in  the  spring  months  in  the 
Gyfylliog  returned  from  the  sea  in 
their  transformed  state  there  would 
not  be  room  for  them  to  move  their 
fins. 

There  are  periods,  however,  upon 
our  journey,  brief  but  exciting,  during 
which  our  thoughts  and  energies 
become  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  These  are 
sometimes,  when  the  water  is  high, 
very  stormy  ones  in  a  literal  sense,  as 
the  coracle  rushes  down  the  smooth 
brown  sweep  of  water  into  what  looks 
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from  our  level  like  an  interminable 
sea  of  angry  foam.  Evan's  mouth  on 
such  occasions  goes  down  at  the 
corners,  and  with  a  most  superfluous 
caution  to  sit  tight  and  hold  on  he 
bends  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  the 
fray.  A  coracle  does  not  cut  the  top 
of  the  waves  with  the  steady  rush  of 
a  well  steered  canoe.  On  the  contrary, 
its  shape  makes  it  seem  to  be  the 
very  sport  of  each  breaker  that 
strikes  it.  The  path  of  these  broad 
and  turbulent  channels  is  strewn  thick 
with  great  boulders  that  in  summer 
days  would  be  lifting  their  heads  high 
above  the  thin  and  crystal  stream. 
To-day  their  treacherous  presence  can 
be  only  guessed  at  by  spouts  of  white 
water  into  which  we  seem  again  and 
again  to  be  rushing  headlong,  till  a 
timely  stroke  of  Evan's  paddle  saves 
us  in  the  nick  of  time  from  such  dire 
disaster. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rapids  there  is 
once  more  peace,  and  the  coracle,  with 
a  bucket  of  water  between  her  ribs, 
floats  gently  over  the  surface  of  the 
"  Druid."  The  names  of  salmon  pools 
are  capricious  and  often  shrouded  in 
mystery;  they  may  owe  their  origin 
to  a  sporting  attorney  or  a  legendary 
chieftain,  and  whether  two  generations 
or  fifty  have  passed  away,  their 
associations  will  have  been  equally 
forgotten.  The  pool  in  front  of  us, 
however,  is  of  a  sort  to  have  made  a 
name  for  itself  long  before  any  salmon- 
fly  was  worked  across  its  surface,  and 
if  the  "  Druid "  is  the  most  famous 
lurking-place  for  salmon  in  the  whole 
of  the  Gyfylliog,  it  is  because  of  the 
great  depth  of  heaving  palpitating 
water  that  laps  upon  the  silver  sand 
upon  the  one  side  and  churns  the 
mossy  cliffs  upon  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  upon  the  whole  of 
our  course.  And  whether  it  is  that 
Evan  feels  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  feats  its  surging  surface  re- 
calls, or  whether  our  ordinary  rate  of 
progress  generally  lands  us  on  its  banks 
at  the  luncheon-hour,  I  know  not,  but 
here  upon  a  strip  of  dry  and  shining 
sand,  beneath*  the  white  and   naked 


arms  of  a  row  of  sycamores,  we  almost 
always  beach  the  coracle,  and  tip  the 
water  out,   and  count  the  fish,    and 
snatch  our  frugal  meal.     The  soothing 
music  of  the  "  Druid  "  pool  invariably 
stimulates  the   imagination   of    Evan 
Evans  to  great  endeavours.  The  harsh 
winds  of  spring,  and  the  snow-banks 
on  the  mountains,  have  in  his  fancy 
for  the  moment  vanished.  The  luscious 
summer  with  its  trickling  streams  has 
come  and    gone.     The    barley-shocks 
are  standing   in   the  flat   fields    that 
divide  the  grey  farm-houses  from  the 
fringe    of     woods     overhanging    the 
river.     The  brown  floods  of   August 
are    running    down,    the   heather    is 
purple   on    the    moorlands,   and     the 
woods  that  crawl  up  the  hill-sides  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  moors  are  touched 
here  and  there  with  the  golden  finger 
of  autumn.     The  mystic  depths  of  the 
"  Druid  "  are  no  longer  the  sporting- 
ground  of  a  few  hundred  trout,    but 
the  lordly  salmon,  fresh  from  the  salt 
waves  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  lying  there 
in  unknown  numbers.     And  Evan,  as 
he  drops  his  fly  in  fancy  in  the  first 
boil  at  the  head  of  the  pool,  is  pro- 
voked between  the  puffs  at  his  pipe  to 
oft-told  tales  of  encounters  with  the 
king  of  fishes,  some  of  which  are  true, 
and  some  partially  so,  and  some,  I  fear, 
wholly  fiction. 

David   Jones    the    watcher   too  is 
almost  certain  to  turn  up  at  luncheon- 
time  at  the  "  Druid,"  partly  because  he 
is  not,  like    Evan,  a  teetotaller,   and 
partly  because  he  is,  like  him,  not  averse 
to  reminiscences.    As  David,  however, 
though  he  has  trod  the  leafy  banks  of 
the  Gyfylliog   for   thirty   years,   the 
terror  of  evil  and  unlicensed  doers,  is 
not  himself  a  fisherman,  his  anecdotes 
are  untrammelled  by  those  limitations 
of  professional  knowledge  which  make 
Evan  Evans  at  least  realistic,  and  are 
much  more  fearsome.     All  these  years 
of   intercourse  with  anglers  who   by 
tongue  at  any  rate  are  wholly  Saxon 
have  failed  to  impart  to  David  even 
the  moderate  skill  in  English  which 
belongs  to  Evan.     Now  I  have  often 
heard  casual  visitors  to  the  Gyfylliog 
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complain  that  David's  information  as 
to  flies  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  I  am 
not  surprised.     I  once  heard  a  man  of 
this  outside  sort  declare  that  he  had 
told  him  within  the  space  of  a  single 
day    four    different    flies    that    were 
separately  and   respectively  the  best 
upon  the  river,  and  I  am  speaking  now 
of  trout-fishing.     The  facts  to  any  one 
who  knew  David  were  evident  enough, 
for  till  he  has  had  a  glass  or  two  of 
whisky  he  has  one  formula  only  with 
which,  in   the   innate  politeness  that 
belongs    to   the   Welsh    peasant,   he 
meets  all  troublesome  and  technical 
inquiries.     "  Yes  indeed,  sure,  capital, 
the  best."     Many  is  the  unfortunate 
foreigner  who  has  left  David  Jones's 
presence    flattering    himself    on     his 
prescience  in  suggesting  and  putting 
up  some  south-country  monstrosity  of 
a  fly  that  no  self-respecting  Gyfylliog 
trout  would  look  at  for  a   moment. 
For  David  looks  as    if  he  might  be 
head-keeper  to  a  duke.     With  his  tall 
commanding  figure  in  tweed  suit  and 
knickerbockers,    his   white   hair  and 
whiskers,  his  fresh  face  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes,  the  Cymrio  peasant,  with 
every  vice  and  virtue  thereto  pertain- 
ing, is  most  effectually  and  completely 
disguised.     After   a  nip   or   two   of 
whisky  David's  English,  such  as  it  is, 
begins  to  develope,  and  he  assumes  the 
part  of  a  teller  of  fish-stories  gathered 
from  his  undoubtedly  vast  experience 
as  a  spectator.     These  have  to  depend 
to   a  certain  extent  on  gesticulation 
and  dumb  show,  or  Welsh,  which  is  to 
the  average  mortal  still  less  instructive, 
but  there  is  enough  English  (of  a  sort) 
in  them  to  place  their  nature  beyond 
a  doubt.     And  this  latter  is  of  a  kind 
that   would   put    the  most  hardened 
story-teller  of  the  smoking-room  in  the 
"  Owen  Glendower  "  to  the  blush.  But 
David,  as  I  have  said,  is  no  fisherman. 
He  is,  however,  a  bard,  and  smokes  his 
pipe  of  an  evening  in  an  oaken  chair 
which  was  presented  to  him  "  by  the 
young  men  of  Llan-y-Mynydd  at  their 
Eisteddfod  for    his    meritorious    six- 
hundred  line  poem  on  temperance." 
There  is  to-day  but  little  temptation 
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to  linger  by  the  "  Druid,"  even  if  there 
were  time.  We  have  four  miles  at 
least  of  water  to  traverse  before  we 
reach  the  little  railway-station  so 
conveniently  situated  above  the  very 
last  pool  of  the  fishery,  and  even  a 
Welsh  train  in  the  winter  months  can 
hardly  avoid  being  something  punctual. 
Evan  has  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  * 
his  pipe,  counted  the  trout  (of  which 
there  are  five-and-twenty)  into  the 
basket,  launched  the  coracle,  and, 
cramped  together  on  its  narrow  seat, 
we  are  once  more  committed  to  the 
waves. 

The    snow-flakes  are  again  lightly 
falling,  and  monstrous  as  the  notion 
will  sound  to  the  angler  whose  dreams 
of  sport  are  associated  with  the  lush 
meadows  of  a  Hampshire  June,  we 
rather  hail  the  omen  than  otherwise. 
And  furthermore,  sailing  and  fluttering 
over   the    surface  through   the   thin 
falling  flakes  comes  the  first  hatch  of 
fly  and  the  only  one  for  this  day.     It 
is  not  the  March  brown  this  time,  but 
a  blue  dun  that  has  already  begun  to 
agitate  the  trout  with  the  prospeot  of 
a  coming  feast.     There  is  no  flopping 
or  splashing  to  be  heard  here,  as  when 
the  lordly  denizens  of  a  chalk  stream 
break  its  silent  surface  in  the  May-fly 
season.     Along   the   stiller    streams, 
and  even  in  the  dead  runs   beneath 
the  overhanging  bushes  where  we  have 
been  taking  most  of  our  fish  all  the 
morning,  the  fragile  winged  insects 
sail  with  impunity.  But  in  the  rippling 
broken  water  at  the  head  of  the  pools 
there  is  a  perfect  orgy  of   tumbling 
trout,  and    as    the    fly    comes    down 
thicker  the  whole  broad  surface  of  the 
stream  seems  fairly  to  sparkle  with 
the  silver   sides  of   the    bold    rising 
quarter    and  half-pounders  that  have 
gathered  from  all  parts  for  the  banquet. 
Sometimes,  when  midges  are  the  scene 
of  all  this  commotion,  the  Gyfylliog 
angler  has  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  feels  inclined,  after  flinging  half- 
a-dozen  different  flies  in  vain  into  the 
thick    of    the  fray,  to    emulate    the 
example  of  Mr.  Leech's  sportsman  and 
with  one  great  and  final  anathem  a 
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hurl  his  fly-book  bodily  at  the  exas- 
perating fish.  When  a  genuine  fly  is 
up,  however,  and  being  attended  to  in 
this  fashion,  and  if  he  have  something 
like  the  pattern  in  his  book,  the  angler 
will  have  a  merry  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  or  lesp,  and  the  number  of  fish 
landed  will  be  measured  only  by  the 
'length  of  the  rise.  For  brief  oppor- 
tunities such  as  this  the  ever-restless 
coracle  is  not  so  advantageous  as  a 
pair  of  waders.  But  Evan  not  carrying 
such  abominations  as  part  of  his  cargo, 
we  have  to  slip  along  down  the  river 
making  the  best  of  those  spots  that 
are  for  the  present  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  centre  of  activity. 

Coracle-fishiDg  differs  greatly  in 
many  respects  from  all  other  forms  of 
trouting.  It  is  not,  unless  you  include 
in  it  the  science  of  paddling,  a  high 
form  of  the  art.  It  is  one,  however,  in 
which  an  angler  used  to  picking  small 
trout  out  of  rapid  waters  among 
obstacles  will  probably  be  much  more 
at  home  and  much  more  successful 
than  the  "dry  fly"  fisherman  of  the 
chalk  stream  pure  and  simple.  The 
latter's  business  is  a  matter  almost 
wholly  of  delicate  and  skilful  casting, 
and  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  claim 
a  superiority  for  his  particular  trade 
which  the  outside  public  accepts,  but 
the  rough- water  fisherman  most  em- 
phatically does  not. 

The  fishing  of  rapid  streams,  where 
the  trout  are  comparatively  small  and 
numerous,  is  more  encouraging  to  the 
tyro,  it  is  true,  than  elementary  trials 
would  be  on  the  Itchen  and  the  Test. 
But  for  real  success  on  quick  waters 
so  much  is  due  to  the  instinct  born 
only  of  long  experience  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  an  early  initiation  is 
almost  necessary.  With  an  illimitable 
water-meadow  behind  and  arising  trout 
in  front,  however  difficult  the  task 
may  be,  it  is  a  definite  and  mechanical 


one;  a  few  simple  canons  must  be 
observed,  and  the  rest  is  a  matter  of 
hand  and  eye  and  practice.  In  rough 
water  fishing  delicate  casting  is  not  so 
important,  but  throwing  a  sufficiently 
long  line  through  and  under  trees  and 
bushes  is  equally  critical  and  produc- 
tive. The  fisherman  must  know  by  in- 
stinct where  trout  are  likely  to  belying, 
how  carefully  to  search  this  eddy,  bow 
superfluous  it  will  be  to  linger  over 
that,  how  to  keep  all  the  time  a  good 
length  from  the  fish,  how  to  handle 
the  first  rush  of  a  half-pounder  when 
he  has  fastened  far  off  in  an  awkward 
place.  He  must  know  also  how  to 
make  the  most  of  time  and  place  when 
a  big  rise  is  on,  to  get  about  quickly, 
to  unravel  a  tangle  rapidly,  to  bring 
his  fish  to  the  net  and  basket  speedily 
and  safely  without  disturbing  fresh 
water ;  but  above  all  he  must  have  an 
eye  for  the  likely  spots/  as  well  of 
course  as  the  ability  to  put  a  fly  neatly 
and  effectively  over  them. 

But  the  best  of  the  day  has  gone. 
Our  voyage  is  nearly  over ;  the  fish 
have  suddenly  ceased  rising  with  the 
hopeless  unanimity  that  so  often  dis- 
tinguishes the  approach  of  evening  on 
these  wintry  days.  We  have  entered 
one  of  those  long  still  reaches  that 
seem  so  strangely  silent  after  the  con- 
stant noise  of  rushing  water,  while 
the  sound  of  the  dam  that  is  our 
destination  comes  rising  and  falling 
with  the  moaning  of  the  wind.  While 
we  have  been  so  long  buried  in  the 
woods  the  mountains  that  have  begun 
to  show  themselves  have  put  on  a  fresh 
cap  of  snow.  A  gloomier  evening 
never  settled  down  on  the  Gyfylliog  or 
one  less  suggestive  of  a  full  basket. 
But  Evan  counts  out  forty  trout  on 
the  green  bank  where  we  land  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied ;  and  so 
am  I. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 
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PART   THE    SECOND. 


II. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you,  would 
die  for  you  ! "  said  the  tremulous  boyish 
voice.  "  You  know  that  it  is  not  life 
without  you ! " 

"  Really,  Gerald  ? "  It  was  almost 
a  question. 

"  Really  1 "  answered  the  passionate 
voice.     "  I  take  God  to  witness." 

The  lanes  were  bright  as  silver  in 
the  clear  moonlight.  A  fresh  air  was 
stirring  the  bare  branches  of  the 
hawthorn  bushes ;  a  feeling  of  re- 
awakened spring,  stretching  her  win- 
ter-bound limbs,  was  everywhere 
abroad.  The  passionate  voice  ringing 
through  the  air  sounded  full  of  spring- 
time and  youth. 

"But  you  are  so  young,  Gerald,,, 
murmured  the  other  voice  in  expostu- 
lation. 

"  Not  too  young  to  love  you  ;  not 
too  young  to  long  for  you;  not  too 
young  to  know  that  my  love  is  change- 
less I     And  you  love  me  too  ? " 

"Yes,  I  love  you,"  she  said  reluc- 
tantly as  if  the  admission  were  wrung 
from  her. .  There  was  no  fire  in  that 
voice,  perhaps  because  there  was  no 
youth.  "  I  don't  belong  to  your  sort 
of  people,"  she  continued ;  "  I  am  not 
a  lady,  Gerald." 

"  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,"  he 
said  fervently,  and  clasped  her  to  him, 
unrebuked.  "  You  will  be  my  wife, 
Milly?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper  of 
ardent  love.     "  Answer  me,  Milly." 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation, 
before  a  "Yes"  came  quietly  and 
slowly  from  Milly.  There  was  no 
sweetness,  no  delight  in  the  surrender 
of  herself,  in  her  tones.  How  should 
there  be?  Milly,  who  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  barmaid  at 
"  The   Swan,"   Milly,    who  was    just 


what  many  barmaids  at  low  inns  are, 
had  thought  this  all  out  as  soon  as 
she    had    become    aware    of    Gerald 
Callington's  infatuation  for  her.     She 
had  planned  it  deliberately;  and  had 
only  hesitated  at  the  supreme  moment, 
because  she  had  had  an  instant's  pity 
for  the  poor  boy,  whose  mother   in' 
point  of  age  she  might   have  been. 
It  is  easier  for  even  a  bad  woman  to 
plan  evil  than  to  do  it ;  besides  whidh, 
she  had  a  true  woman's  dislike  to 
allying  herself    to    anything  weaker 
than   she  was.     A   strong  man  who 
would  have    ill-used  her  would  have 
been    more  to   her  taste    than    this 
beautiful  weak  youth.     But  no  man 
would  have  married  poor  Milly,  and 
she  knew  it ;   she  was  tired   of  her 
present  life,  and  there  was  no  one  but 
Gerald   Callington.     So  that  on   the 
whole   there  was   small  wonder   that 
there  should  not  be  much  delight  in 
Milly's  voice. 

"  Your  '  yes '  is  so  cold,"  pleaded 
the  poor  boy.  "  Will  you  not  love  me 
a  little,  Milly  f"  The  wind  sighed 
through  the  bare  hawthorn  branches 
as  he  proffered  this  humble  request. 
The  little,  white  clouds  swept  over  the 
face  of  the  moon,  thus  dimming  the 
radiance  of  the  silver  night,  but 
Gerald  never  saw  it.  "In  two 
months,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  twenty 
one  and  shall  come  into  my  own. 
You  will  not  keep  me  waiting  longer 
than  the  two  months,  will  you, 
darling?" 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  said  Milly,  and 
her  answer  sounded  quite  decided. 

Joyce  Callington  was  waiting  for 
her  brother.  Some  of  the  spring's 
unrest  had  crept  into  ber  veins,  for 
she  could  not  wait  quietly  in  hor 
wonted   fashion.     There   was  reason, 
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too,  for  her  excitement,  for  this  day 
she  had  come  face  to  face  with  a  poet ; 
and  a  poet  to  Joyce  meant  a  being 
whose  feet  barely  touched  the  earth, 
whose  thoughts  were  always  concerned 
with  the  highest  and  most  noble 
things.  It  was  true  that  Fulke  had 
sat,  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  drinking 
tea  in  her  little  room;  but  he  had 
made  this  difference,  that  the  room 
seemed  to  Joyce  even  more  homely 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  uneventful  life 
Joyce  felt  a  certain  want  in  it.  Always 
hitherto  she  had  been  content  to  look 
at  the  bare  prosaic  side ;  and  now  of  a 
sudden  there  was  born  in  her  a  longing 
for  the  glamour  of  the  world  of 
imagination.  She  became  aware  that 
there  might  be  other  things  than 
those  which  she  enjoyed,  and  this 
sudden  knowledge  awoke  in  her  a 
▼ague  feeling  of  discontent.  But 
when  ten  o'clock  came  and  went  her 
thoughts  flew  to  Gerald.  He  had 
been  a  little  strange  lately,  thought- 
Joyce  ;  but  she  supposed  that  no 
woman  could  quite  understand  a  man, 
and  Gerald  was  almost  a  man  now. 
Still  she  felt  relieved  when  she  heard 
his  footstep  on  the  gravel  path.  He 
was  very  pleasant  to  see,  his  beautiful 
face  all  aglow  with  joy  and  enthusi- 
asm; Joyce  felt  that  she  could  not 
have  spoken  seriously  to  the  radiant 
youth.  "  You  are  very  late,  Gerald," 
she  said  smiling. 

"The  Vicar  kept  me,"  said  Gerald, 
telling  his  lie  awkwardly.  He  might 
have  lied  more  clumsily  still,  Joyce 
would  never  have  suspected  him. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  just  a  trifle  shyly. 
t(  And  did  the  Vicar  speak  of  Julian 
Fulke  1 " 

"  He  did  not  mention  him,"  said 
Gerald  abstractedly.  Indeed,  he  was 
thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Milly,and  of 
the  two  months  that  would  still  elapse 
before  he  could  call  her  his.  For  that 
time  he  would  send  Milly  away  to 
Herefordshire,  where  she  assured  him 
her  people  lived ;  for  it  galled  the 
sensitive  youth  inexpressibly  to  see 
his   beloved   among   her  coarse   sur- 


roundings, although  they  did  but 
serve  to  show  up  her  innate  refine- 
ment the  more  plainly. 

Sitting  opposite  to  Joyce,  it  vexed 
the  poor  boy  that  his  sister  should  be 
so  calm  and  composed,  that  her  blue 
eyes  should  look  upon  the  world  so 
quietly,  that  they  should,  as  it  were, 
reflect  nothing  but  the  translucent 
azure  of  the  skies.  He  watched  Joyce 
for  a  moment,  feeling  his  very  being 
vibrate  with  passionate  emotion. 
"  Joyce  !  "  he  cried  suddenly,  "  I  do 
not  believe  you  will  ever  love  !  " 

"Why  do  you  say  that!"  asked 
Joyce,  the  candid  purity  of  her  face 
suffused  by  blushes,  as  if  she,  too,  had 
some  secret  unacknowledged  love  ;  but 
even  Gerald  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  her  increase  of  colour  was  only 
another  proof  of  innocence.  He  had 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  finding 
words  for  his  thoughts.  "  You  have 
so  much  self-restraint,"  he  said  at  last ; 
"you  are  so  cold.  In  love  there  must 
be  nothing  but  what  carries  you  away 
with  it.  It  must  be  an  irresistible 
stream,  a  sweeping  current ! " 

"Gerald,"  asked  his  sister  softly, 
"  pray,  where  did  you  learn  so  much 
of  the  elements  of  love  \ " 

Two  months  had  passed  since  Julian 
had  been  at  Stoke  Mason.  After 
seeing  Joyce  several  times,  he  took 
away  with  him  what  he  would  have 
called  an  "  infinitely  precious  "  memory 
of  her ;  a  memory  which  translated 
itself  into  colour  and  odour,  thus 
doubly  refining  itself  to  him  by  losing 
all  connection  with  anything  material. 
The  colour  was  as  a  clear  pure  blue, 
the  colour  of  rarefied  air,  of  the 
exquisite  lingering  shadows  on  the 
mountain  sides ;  the  odour,  that  of  the 
lily-of-the-valley,  the  tinkling  herald 
of  the  spring  with  its  strong,  fresh  and 
wholesome  scent.  These  two  attri- 
butes were  carefully  and  zealously 
cherished  by  Julian  with  a  perfect 
heart-whole  worship,  different  from  that 
he  had  accorded  to  the  magnolia  whose 
intoxicating  scent  had  momentarily 
overpowered  him.     But  Joyce's  mem- 
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ory  of  Fulke  was  more  human,  and 
therefore  more  fraught  with  pain.  A 
meteor  had  shot  across  the  girl's  path, 
and  had  dazzled  her  so  that  she  could 
but  marvel  wistfully  why  the  poet 
had  been  allowed  to  come  and  ripple 
the  even  surface  of  her  days.  The 
Vicar,  who  was  too  short-sighted  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  was  far 
too  blind  to  note  any  change  in  her. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  change  that  was  hard 
to  define  ;  there  was  a  little  shrinking 
from  puny  and  and  sordid  matters 
that  she  had  not  known  before,  a 
longing,  too,  for  perfection  in  all  things. 
The  apostle  of  the  cult  of  the  beautiful 
had  unwittingly  made  a  convert,  who, 
in  her  ignorance  of  the  world's  foul- 
ness, looked  for  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fectness  than  even  Julian  Fulke  him- 
self. Only  Joyce  went  to  Mother 
Nature  for  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
whereas  Fulke  turned  to  art. 

To  Gerald,  with  his  heart  at  fever 
beats  the  two  months  crept  slowly  on. 
HehadsentMillyto  Herefordshire;  and 
now  when  he  had  but  her  image  to 
dwell  upon  he  idealised  her  to  such  an 
extent  as  Milly's  limited  intelligence 
could  never  have  grasped.  There 
was  no  fear  that  the  poor  boy  would 
ever  be  enlightened  as  to  the  woman's 
real  character ;  he  shunned  the  inn 
where  she  had  served  as  if  it  had  been 
a  veritable  den  of  thieves.  Such  was 
his  sensitiveness  on  Milly's  score  that 
he  would  rather  walk  a  mile  out  of  his 
way  than  come  face  to  face  with  any 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  inn-parlour. 
Probably  Milly  had  counted  on  that  fact 
when  she  consented  to  leave  the  village. 

It  was  two  days  after  Oerald  had 
passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  that 
Fulke  found  himself  again  at  Stoke 
Mason.  The  Dowager  had  had  a  slight 
stroke  which  threatened  at  one  time 
to  impair  her  faculties,  and  Julian, 
who  at  bottom  had  a  heart,  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  tender  one,  has- 
tened to  her  side.  And  when  he  saw 
the  pleasure  with  which  his  mother 
greeted  him,  when  he  reflected  that 
■after  all  she  understood  him  better 
than  any  creature  living,  he  resolved 


to  make  the  most  of  her  small  tenure 
upon  earth, — and,  as  he  said,  the  loss  of 
a  London  season  meant  nothing  to 
him.  Besides,  the  Dowager  was  really 
the  most  charming  of  invalids.  She 
never  received  her  son  until  her  face 
had  been  "  arranged,"  as  her  French 
maid  expressed  it ;  and  then,  in  her 
dainty  peignoir,  wrapped  in  the  flowery 
satin  quilt  that  had  the  air  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  upon  it,  she  would 
talk  her  wittiest  to  her  brilliant  son, 
making  the  time  pass  for  him  as  few 
women  could  have  done.  She  had  lost 
the  wish  of  seeing  him  married.  In- 
deed it  was  always  more  an  "alliance  " 
that  she  had  desired  for  him  than  a 
marriage.  Her  eldest  son  with  his 
five  children  would  always  keep  the 
title  and  property  in  the  direct  line ; 
and  now  she  told  Julian  quite  candidly 
that  sbe  did  not  think  his  genius  lay 
in  the  direction  of  domesticity.  He 
smilingly  assured  her  that  his  inclina- 
tion did  not  lie  in  that  way  either,  and 
she  believed  him.  But  now  the 
Dowager  was  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery,  so  that  Julian  thought  that 
without  neglecting  her  he  might  spend  a 
day  with  the  Reverend  Ambrosius.  Tho 
Vicar  was  always  a  pleasant  change  to 
Fulke.  He  had  not  the  privilege  of 
knowing  many  men  who  had  contrived 
to  carry  a  boy's  heart  in  their  bosom 
through  a  not  over-merry  journey 
through  life. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning  when 
Julian  started, a  morning  which  seemed 
to  exist  but  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  months.  Julian 
felt  a  distinct  sense  of  well-being  ;  his 
horse  was  docile,  and  soon  fell  into  an 
easy  canter ;  the  hawthorn  bushes  in 
their  fresh  verdure  gave  out  sweet 
scents  and  the  keen  spring  air  fanning 
his  cheeks  made  him  think  of  Joyce 
Callington  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  come  to  Stoke  Mason.  But  al- 
though he  thought  of  her  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  her.  He  wished  to  keep 
her  enshrined  in  his  memory  as  she 
had  last  appeared  to  him,  the  sweet 
idyll  of  a  spring  day.  To  see  her 
again  might  bring  disenchantment. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  outside  of 
the  pretty  vicarage  to  prepare  Fulke 
for  the  trouble  within.  It  lay  snugly 
ensconced  behind  its  hedge  of  aromatic 
bays ;  the  lawns  were  smooth  and  well- 
tended  ;  the  curtained  windows  in  their 
whiteness  and  brightness  seemed  to 
smile  a  welcome  at  the  visitor.  But 
when  Julian  entered  the  library  and 
saw  his  host's  pale  face  and  disturbed 
manner,  and  marked  the  look  of  in- 
cipient old  age  that  showed  itself  in 
the  Reverend  Ambrosius,  he  guessed 
that  something  serious  had  befallen 
him.  It  needed  but  the  Vicar's  greet- 
ing to  corroborate  this  evident  agita- 
tion ;  "  Julian  Fulke  1  Thank  God  ! 
You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will 
help  me." 

"  You  are  in  trouble  ? "  asked  Julian 
Fulke,  taking,  even  at  that  moment, 
an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  infusing  the 
requisite  amount  of  sympathy  into  his 
rich  voice. 

"  In  the  greatest  of  troubles/1  said 
the  poor  Vicar,  and  then  his  voice 
failed  him  ;  he  gave  something  between 
a  gasp  and  a  sob  and  articulated 
hoarsely,  "  That  poor  child  ! " 

"Joyce  Callington ? "  asked  Julian 
with  an  eagerness  that  surprised  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  there  was  no  reason 
for  it  except  that  the  memory  of  her 
had  so  lately  come  to  him  with  a  waft  of 
the  flower-laden  spring  air.  "Is  she 
ill,  dying?" 

The  Vicar's  short-sighted  blue  eyes 
looked  at  him  fixedly.  There  was 
inquiry  in  them. 

"  No,,  no !  "  cried  Julian  vehemently 
answering  the  look.  "  She  is  no  more 
to  me  than  yonder  statue;  not  so 
much,  indeed  ;  but  what  ails  her  ?  " 

"  Her  brother,"  murmured  the 
Vicar, — "  but  I  am  stunned,  I  cannot 
explain.  Bead  for  yourself."  He 
pushed  an  open  letter  into  Fulke1  s 
hand,  and  Fulke  read  it,  unwillingly 
enough.  "Dear  Vicar"  (the  letter 
ran)  "will  you  take  upon  yourself 
the  kind  office  of  telling  Joyce  that  I 
am  the  happiest  of  men  ?  Yesterday 
Milly  Dene  and  I  were  married.  I 
would  write  to  my  sister  myself,  only 


I  know  that  she  is  imbued  with  those 
absurd  class*  prejudices  which  mar  the 
character  of  the  6weetest  of  women. 
Ask  her  to  write  to  me  in  token  of 
sympathy.  Your  old  pupil,  Gerald 
Callington." 

Fulke's  eyebrows  curved  themselves 
into  marks  of  interrogation.  "  Class- 
prejudices  ? "  he  asked  ;  "  the  young 
fool  I     Some  dairymaid,  I  presume  1 " 

The  Vicar  had  grown  deathly  pale ; 
his  dry  lips  could  scarcely  articulate 
"Worse  than  that!  Would  to  God 
she  were  but  an  honest  dairymaid  ! " 

Even  Julian  Fulke  changed  colour. 
"  This  is  bad,"  he  said  in  a  harsh,  dry 
voice  entirely  unlike  his  own.  "  Is  it 
too  late,  Feverel,  to  stop  it  ?  " 

"  Much  too  late,"  groaned  the  Vicar, 
feeling  grateful  to  Fulke  for  his  ready 
apprehension  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
"  Do  you  understand,  Fulke,  what  it 
is  he  asks  me  to  do,  unwittingly,  of 
course,  poor  lad  ?  I  have  to  go  and 
explain  the  impossible  to  that  girl ; 
I  shall  have  to  look  into  her  eyes,  and 
to  tell  her  that  which  will  make  me 
blush  with  shame.  And  then,  when 
I  have  told  her,  when  I  have  gone 
through  tortures,  then  she  will  not 
understand  ! " 

"  Not  understand  ! "  cried  Fulke. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  are 
women  of  five-and-twenty  in  this 
world  who  do  not  know  the  evil  there 
is  in  it?" 

"  There  is  one  woman,"  returned  the 
Vicar.  "She  knows  nothing.  Do 
you  think  he  knows?  Would  he 
babble  of  class-prejudices  if  he  did? 
Would  he  have  taken  to  wife  a  woman 
from  behind  the  bar  of  a  low  inn 
without  inquiring  into  her  character, 
which,  God  knows,  is  as  notoriously 
bad  as  can  be  I  Why,  the  lad  will  go 
mad  if  ever  he  finds  it  out,  as  he  must 
and  will  I " 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  !  "  cried  Julian. 
"  Oh,  those  innocent  women,  what  pain 
they  cause  their  nearest  and  dearest  \ 
How  could  Joyce  Callington  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  up  a  young  man! 
What  could  she  know  of  virtue  if  she 
ignored  the  existence  of  sin?    That 
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poor  young  fool  1  Feverel,  on  my 
honour  I  would  have  helped  him  when 
you  asked  me  if  I  could  have  foreseen 
this/'  Julian  spoke]  with  a  pang  of 
heartfelt  remorse.  He  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  if  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  feel  an  instant's  sympathy  with 
humanity,  he  might  have  saved  Joyce 
Callington  this  cruel  awakening  from 
her  sleep  of  innocence. 

"But  you  could  not  foresee  it/' 
returned  the  Vicar  simply.  "  I  was 
too  old,  she  was  too  young,  to  lead  the 
boy.  Between  us  we  have  sacrificed 
him  ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided  ? 
There  was  no  one  else  to  go  to  No  one 
could  be  more  alone  in  the  world  than 
Joyce." 

"  You  love  her,"  said  Julian  quietly. 
"  Make  her  your  wife  at  once." 

The  Vicar  did  not  attempt  a  denial. 
"  Am  I  likely  to  woo  her  success- 
fully ? "  he  asked  bitterly.  "  Ah,  no ! 
Joyce  is  not  for  me,  who  love  her,  as 
you  say,  but  for  some  one  younger, 
and  stronger,  and  more  manly  than 
myself.  Is  it  edifying  to  see  the  blind 
leading  the  blind!  Meanwhile,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  "I  have  to 
break  this  news  to  her." 

"Why  tell  her?"  asked  Julian 
Fulke.  He,  too,  had  of  a  sudden  felt 
a  pang  at  the  thought  of  the  blackness 
which  must  darken  Joyce's  clear  mind 
before  she  grasped  the  facts. 

"  Because,  if  I  do  not,  she  will  open 
her  arms  to  Milly  Dene ;  do  you  think 
that  would  be  a  sight  for  men  to  stand 
by  and  gaze  at  ? " 

"  No ! "  cried  Julian.  "  Good  God  I 
it  would  be  desecration  1  But  this  is 
not  men's  work  ;  is  there  no  delicate- 
minded  lady  who  will  tell  her 
gently?" 

u  There  is  no  one,"  said  the  Vicar 
sadly.  "  I  would  rather  tell  her  my- 
self than  let  the  truth  be  blurted  out 
to  her  by  any  of  the  women  here." 

"  Stay  ! "  said  Julian.  "  There  is  my 
mother.  Can  you  keep  this  news  from 
Joyce  Callington  for  a  week  until  my 
mother  is  well  enough  to  come  and  tell 
her  ?  It  would  be  easier  to  hear  from 
a   woman   and   a   stranger.       Would 


Joyce  be  likely  to  hear  it  from  any  one 
else  before  then  ? " 

"It  is  improbable,"  answered  the 
Vicar.  "  But,  Fulke,  how  can  I  thank 
you  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  you 
had  been  so  kind  !  " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Fulke  ;  "  noth- 
ing but  common  humanity  and  perhaps 
a  little  remorse.  There  are  times  even 
with  me,  Feverel,  when  I  feel  linked 
more  closely  to  my  species  than  to  my 
visions  for  them ;  and  at  those  times 
I  feel  discontented  with  what  I  am 
and  do.  Besides,  you  forget  that  I 
aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  perfection 
of  the  human  race,  and  things  like 
these  are  blots  !  "  Julian  Fulke  felt 
so  real  at  that  moment  that  he  forgot 
to  marvel  at  the  feeling. 

When  Julian  Fulke  told  his  mother 
the  errand  upon  which  he  wished  to 
send  her,  she  agreed  at  once  to  do  his 
bidding.  She  did  not  smile,  nor  shrug 
her  shoulders,  nor  look  at  him  in  a 
questioning  manner.  She  saw  that  he 
was  in  earnest ;  that  was  enough  for 
her.  Besides  which  her  delicacy  of 
feeling  showed  her  that  it  was  but 
right  that  the  girl's  modesty  should 
not  be  put  to  shame,  and  she  had  the 
true  lady's  conviction  of  the  sacredness 
of  a  young  girl's  innocence.  She 
silenced  Julian's  murmur  of  "  twenty- 
five  years  old  "  with,  "  In  these  days 
some  girls  are  as  young  at  thirty-five 
as  others  at  fifteen."  And  indeed, 
when  Julian  thought  over  the  candid 
face  and  clear  blue  eyes  that  had  re- 
vived an  almost  extinct  type  of  woman- 
hood for  him,  he  confessed  to  himself 
that  his  mother  might  be  right. 

But  after  all,  these  kindly  plans  for 
saving  Joyce  pain  were  destined  never 
to  be  carried  out.  The  pitiful  tragedy 
of  poor  Gerald's  brief  life  was  fast 
drawing  to  its  desperate  close.  Even 
while  Julian  was  preparing  to  set  his 
mother  on  her  errand,  a  mounted  mes- 
senger brought  this  note  from  the 
Vicar  :  "  Come  to  me  yourself !  Gerald 
Callington  lies  dead  by  his  own  hand. 
This  is  no  work  for  Lady  Fulke  !  " 

The  very  brevity  of  this  cry  for  help 
touched  Julian.     In  the  course  of  his 
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life  he  had  seen  many  things  as  heart- 
rending as  this,  but  they  had,  as  it 
were,  passed  him  by.  It  had  always 
been  more  interesting  to  him  to  specu- 
late upon  the  influence  which  the 
beautiful  had  upon  man  and  woman 
than  to  listen  for  their  heart's  cry. 
But  now, — this  helpless  girl-woman, 
this  poor  bewildered  Vicar,  this  boy 
who  had  died  rather  than  live  a  life 

linked  to  dishonour, all  cried  out 

to  him  that  men  and  women  are 
children  of  one  great  family  and  must 
suffer  for  one  another  and  bear  each 
other's  burdens. 

Within  less  than  an  hour  he  was  in 
the  Vicar's  study  wringing  his  hand 
in  silent  sympathy.  The  poor  man  had 
gone  far  beyond  words  ;  the  tears  were 
coursing  down  his  cheeks.  "  I  am 
getting  old,  Julian,"  he  said,  unconsci- 
ously using  Fulke* s  Christian  name, 
trying  to  excuse  his  own  weakness. 

Julian  gripped  his  hand  hard.  "  You 
can  lean  on  me,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
have  not  as  much  heart  as  you ;  but  it 
is  horrible  enough  for  tears." 

On  the  table,  all  blurred  and  dis- 
figured, lay  poor  Gei  aid's  last  letter. 
Julian  took  it  up  and  read  it.  "  Dear 
Vicar,  When  you  have  seen  this  you 
will  have  to  realise  that  I  shall  be 
dead ;  for  I  have  learnt  that  which  no 
honourable  man  can  know  and  live. 
The  only  thing  open  to  me  is  to  die, 
although  I  have  not  condemned  myself 
without  a  struggle.  I  cannot  write  to 
you  of  my  dishonour.  I  suppose  you 
knew  it,  as  it  seems  every  one  knew  it 
excepting  myself.  My  dearest  love  to 
poor  Joyce;  never  let  her  see  the 
woman  I  have  married.  It  has  all 
been  my  own  fault  from  beginning  to 
end.  Bury  me  at  home,  but  never  let 
Milly  come  near  my  grave — your  old 
pupil,  Gerald,  who  was  never  grateful 
enough  to  you  for  your  kindness." 

"  Poor  lad  I  "  said  Julian  Fulke,  his 
voice  mounding  rough  and  strained. 
He  looked  at  the  Vicar  :  "  There  is  so 
much  to  be  done,  Feverel,  but  I  will 
help  you.  But  first  you  must  fortify 
yourself.  Let  me  ring  for  some 
wine. 


The  wine  was  brought,  together 
with  some  old  Venetian  glasses.  With 
the  strange  inconsequence  with  which 
reminiscences  pursue  us,  Julian  had 
a  sudden  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  Lady  Juliet's  lips  had  curled 
round  the  brim  of  her  glass  on  that 
evening  when  he  had  first  felt  that 
unaccountable  pain  gnawing  at  his 
heart.  After  all,  was  it  the  Venetian 
glass  or  the  recurrence  of  the  sharp 
pain  that  brought  back  the  memory  ? 
"Poor,  poor  girl ! "  he  said  to  the  Vicar, 
who  was  gulping  down  his  wine  with 
heroic  effort.  "  We  must  tell  her  now  ; 
only  the  boy's  death  will  have  put  it 
all  into  a  different  perspective.  You 
must  have  him  here,  Feverel  1 " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Vicar  hur- 
riedly ;  "  that  woman  shall  not  touch 
him  !  "  Then  hesitatingly,  "  We  had 
better  go." 

Silently  the  two  men  walked  down 
the  village  street.  The  glory  of  the 
day  forced  upon  them  the  sense  of  the 
contrast  betwixt  its  glowing  loveliness 
and  the  pain  which  they  must  inflict. 
The  indefinable  beauty  of  the  early 
summer,  together  with  the  joyous 
freshness  of  the  morning,  seemed  to 
point  to  the  glaring  want  of  sympathy 
there  exists  between  imperturbable 
Nature  and  suffering  humanity.  The 
cottage  itself  appeared  a  more  pleasant 
habitation  than  it  had  done  two 
months  ago ;  and  as  they  entered  the 
gate  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Joyce 
herself  clad  in  her  favourite  blue, — 
Joyce  in  her  innocence  and  uncon- 
sciousness looking  as  she  never  would 
look  again  until  she  reached  that 
haven  where  earthliness  is  not. 

The  sight  of  her,  and  the  smile  on 
her  lips  as  she  greeted  them,  smote 
both  the  men  with  the  sense  of  the 
impossibility  of  telling  her  what  she 
must  needs  know ;  the  blush  that 
stole  into  her  cheeks  at  sight  of  Julian 
Fulke  had  not  had  time  to  diffuse 
itself  when^the  girl  noticed  the  strange 
greyness  on  the  Vicar's  face.  She 
turned  to  him  with  a  startled  look  of 
apprehension ;  he  could  not  bear  her 
gaze ;  she  was  fain  to  put  a  mate  in- 
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quiry  to  Julian  Fulke.  In  the  sted- 
fast  sadness  of  his  face  she  learnt 
that  she  had  cause  to  fear ;  but  it  was 
to  the  Vicar's  side  she  hastened. 
"  Gerald  ?  "  she  asked  with  lips  grown 
pale  and  husky  voice ;  then  louder  still 
as  the  Vicar  only  answered  by  a  sob, 
"  Gerald  1  tell  me !  "  she  cried  roughly, 
and  laid  an  impatient  quivering  hand 
upon  the  Vicar's  arm.  "  Good  God  ! 
will  neither  of  you  speak  1 " 

"  Joyce,"  said  Julian  Fulke,  looking 
calmly  into  her  distended  eyes,  "  can 
you  be  brave  ?     Gerald  is  dead !  " 

She  looked  at  the  two  men,  not 
understanding.  "  Gerald  dead  ? "  she 
whispered  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  two  words 
to  force  their  meaning  into  her  be- 
wildered  brain.  "  I  don't  understand," 
she  murmured  wearily ;  and  then  after 
a  pause  more  violently,  "Will  you 
not  speak,  was  it  an  accident  1 " 

The  Vicar  gave  a  piteous  glance  at 
Julian  Fulke,  as  if  beseeching  him  to 
spare  Joyce,  but  Fulke  would  not  meet 
the  troubled  old  eyes.  "Joyce,"  he 
said  again,  "  I  will  not  lie  to  you. 
Gerald  died  by  his  own  hand,  because 
death  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
linked  to  dishonour." 

His  words  pricked  sharp,  as  he  had 
intended  that  they  should. 

"  Dishonour  1 "  she  cried,  looking  at 
him  with  passion  flaring  out  of  the 
once  so  untroubled  >eyes.  "What 
had  Gerald  to  do  with  dishonour  f  " 

"He  had  allied  himself  to  it," 
answered  Fulke  firmly ;  "  unwittingly 
enough,  poor  lad  !  He  married  a 
woman  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  call 
wife ;  he  could  not  endure  life  when 
he  discovered  it." 

The  effort  it  cost  him  to  say  even 
this  little  surprised  himself ;  but 
Joyce  in  all  her  bewildered  grief  still 
wore  the  look  of  candid  purity  that 
had  always  abashed  him.  A  great 
sob  broke  from  the  girl,  the  tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand," she  murmured  brokenly; 
and  then,  perhaps  from  an  innate  sense 
that  further  revelations  would  best 
come  from  the  Vicar,  she  turned  to 


him,  "Oh!  tell  me,"  she  cried,  "oh, 
help  me !  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
all  alone  and  ignorant  1 " 

"  God  knows  I  do ! "  sobbed  the 
Vicar.  His  tears  and  utter  helpless- 
ness aided  Joyce  to  realise  in  a  blind 
way  how  great  a  tragedy  had  occurred. 
They  brought  home  to  her  the  utter 
futility  of  daring  to  hope  \  it  was  as 
if  she  had  seen  Gerald's  dead  body 
stretched  out  before  her.  Yet  she 
tried  to  control  herself,  till  gradually 
all  self-command  left  her.  She  clung 
to  the  poor  Vicar,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  mingle  his  tears  with  hers.  This 
stung  Julian  Fulke ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Vicar,  who  had  done  nothing 
all  his  life  but  be  good,  was  yet  a 
firmer  rock  for  this  poor  bewildered 
girl  than  he,  Julian  Fulke,  who  had 
faced  and  fought  out  most  things. 
And  while  these  thoughts  flitted 
through  his  brain  he  heard  Joyce 
sob  in  her  bitter  anguish,  "Oh,  my 
God,  my  God  !  to  rob  me  of  all  I  had 
to  love  1 " 

How  Joyce  passed  the  days  im- 
mediately following  Gerald's  death  she 
never  knew.  She  fell  into  a  kind  of 
stupor  from  which  she  carried  away 
but  one  remembrance,  that  of  a  white, 
dead  face  bearing  on  it  the  impress  of 
a  giant  despair.  How  soon  does  the 
tender  rose-colour  of  life  fade  away, 
and  how  grimly  death  stares  out  from 
a  young  face  1  It  was  only  when 
Joyce  looked  at  all  that  remained  of 
poor  Gerald  that  she  realised  that  the 
blow  had  really  fallen. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the 
Vicar  to  find  Joyce  too  much  stunned 
to  ask  the  reason  of  it  all ;  yet  she 
seemed  to  find  consolation  in  his  pres- 
ence; indeed  she  seemed  to  shun 
Fulke,  who  for  his  part  wondered  how 
it  was  he  had  come  to  feel  for  any 
human  being  so  much  as  he  felt  for 
this  girl.  For  her  sake  he  dreaded 
that  Milly  would  not  long  remain 
quiet,  that  revelations  would  be  made 
to  the  girl  which  might  for  ever  mar 
her  pride  in  her  womanhood  ;  and  al- 
though Joyce  stigmatised  his  haste  in 
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committing  earth  to  earth  as  cruel,  yet 
it  was  only  prompted  by  the  tenderest 
carefulness  for  her.  If  Milly  and  her 
kind  could  but  be  blotted  off  the  face 
of  a  world  which  Joyce  inhabited  1  It 
was  a  strange  feeling  for  a  young 
man,  who  had  always  looked  upon  vice 
critically  and  philosophically  as  the 
necessary  shade  which  throws  up  the 
high  lights  of  virtue  ;  but  it  was  born 
of  a  sentiment : which  Joyce  had  in- 
spired in  him  from  the  first,  though  he 
could  not  but  confess  that  the  senti- 
ment had  now  undergone  much  change. 

When  all  was  over  and  poor  Joyce 
had  been  left  alone,  while  the  Vicar 
and  Fulke  followed  Gerald's  remains 
toahis  grave,  the  girl  had  a  moment's 
passionate  rebellion  and  wonder  at  the 
cause  of  her  suffering.  She  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  that  she  was  plunged 
in  grief  and  that  Gerald's  young  life 
had  been  sacrificed?  And  in  that 
moment  there  came  back  to  her  dim 
memories  of  half  comprehended  phrases 
that  had  been  uttered  in  her  hearing, 
half  knowledge  to  which  she  would 
not  listen.  And  those  vaguely  re- 
membered, partly  divined  things  made 
her  thrill  and  throb  with  shame,  and 
caused  her  to  say  even  at  that  mo- 
ment, "Ah,  if  Gerald  had  allied 
himself  to  one  who  was  a  disgrace  to 
her  womanhood,  no  wonder  he  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  grave."  But  in  a 
little  her  sorrow  overmastered  her, 
and  the  tears  that  grief  called  forth 
quenched  the  blush  painted  by  shame. 

Fulke  had  arranged  that  Joyce 
should  move  to  the  Dower  House; 
Lady  Fulke  was  to  come  for  her  on 
the  third  day  after  Gerald  had  been 
buried.  The  idea  was  first  broached 
on  Joyce's  account;  but  Fulke  and 
his  mother  grew  more  in  love  with 
it  each  day,  as  the  Dowager  was 
still  shaken  after  her  recent  attack, 
and  it  seemed  to  Fulke  that  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  cruel  to  leave  the 
girl  living  alone  at  the  cottage. 
Meanwhile  there  were  nearly  three 
days  to  be  got  through,  and  three  days 
can  be  so  long  or  so  short  a  time ! 


Joyce  must  live  through  them  alone. 
Julian  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it. 
Even  that  first  afternoon  seemed 
interminable.  Everything  without 
seemed  so  bright  and  hopeful,  while 
the  three  mourners  sat  within,  talking 
of  everything  but  of  Gerald  while  the 
heavy  mould  lay  loosely  upon  the  poor 
lad's  breast. 

But  when  the  Vicar  rose  to  bid 
Joyce  farewell,  her  self-command  gave 
way  and  she  suddenly  broke  into  a 
passion  of  helpless  sobs.  He  stooped 
forward  and  putting  his  arm  round 
her  protectingly,  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  tear-stained  face.  He  knew,  and 
Julian  understood,  that  this,  the  only 
kiss  he  had  ever  given,  or  would  ever 
give  to  the  woman  he  loved,  was  a 
kiss  of  renunciation.  Never  would 
Joyce  now  come  to  gladden  his  days 
with  a  wife's  sweet  companionship; 
never  would  he  know  the  troublous 
joys  of  young  children  about  his  knees. 
He  had  set  his  seal  upon  his  renuncia- 
tion of  these  delights. 

Fulke  could  not  but  see  that  Joyce  felt 
grateful  for  this,  the  only  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  that  had  been  made 
to  her  in  her  sorrow ;  and  the  filial 
manner  with  which  she  accepted  the 
Vicar's  caress  gave  the  young  man  a 
vivid  throb  of  pleasure.  But  when  it 
came  to  his  own  turn  to  bid  the  girl 
farewell,  and  saw  the  limpid  blue  eyes 
drenched  with  tears  lifted  to  his  face 
in  mute  gratitude,  he  felt  something 
like  a  sob  rise  in  his  throat.  Speech- 
less, he  turned  from  her,  wringing  her 
hand  hard.  Both  men  left  Joyce's 
presence  in  silence.  Indeed  what  was 
there  to  say  1  Not  even  God  Himself 
has  the  power  of  making  that  which 
has  once  been  completed  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Sheer  weariness  of  body 
was  a  boon  to  Joyce  during  the  next 
two  days ;  she  busied  herself  as  much 
as  she  could,  thinking  as  little  as  she 
was  able.  On  the  third  morning  she 
resolved  to  gather  some  flowers  in  the 
garden  to  put  upon  Gerald's  grave 
before  she  left  the  cottage  which  had 
so  long  been  home  to  them  both. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  the 
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sunshine  gave  Joyce  pleasure.  She 
chid  herself  (as  women  will  do)  for 
feeling  glad  with  Gerald  scarcely  cold 
in  his  coffin,  and  as  she  gathered  her 
flowers,  she  watered  them  with  bitter 
tears,  so  that  her  sight  was  not  quite 
clear  when  she  regained  her  sitting- 
room. 

A  stranger  rose  to  greet  her;  a 
woman,  clad  in  garments  of  woe 
draped  so  heavily  with  crape  as  to 
make  Joyce's  gown  of  simple  black 
look  almost  light  by  comparison.  A 
long  widow's  veil  hung  from  a  bonnet 
which  framed  a  flushed,  round,  not 
uncomely  face.  A  faint  odour  of 
whisky,  partially  disguised  by  a 
stronger  one  of  patchouli,  betrayed 
how  Milly  had  nerved  herself  for  this 
interview.  Joyce  had  been  too  much 
stunned  by  Gerald's  sudden  death  to 
have  her  wits  on  the  alert.  This 
widow's  dress  told  her  nothing ;  there 
only  came  to  her  the  reminiscence  of 
having  seen  the  buxom  face  before, 
although  not  in  conjunction  with 
widow's  weeds. 

Milly  was  the  first  to  speak.  "I 
thought  you  would  want  to  see  me," 
she  said ;  "  but  for  you  I  should  not 
have  ventured  out;  my  loss  is  so 
recent,"  here  she  stayed  to  wipe  her 
tears  with  her  handkerchief  surrounded 
by  a  deep  mourning  border. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Joyce  hurriedly  ; 
"  I  cannot  see  you,  I  have  had  trouble, 
— I  cannot  see  strangers." 

"  Strangers  ! "  cried  Milly  in  sur- 
prise. In  all  her  visions  of  this  scene, 
and  she  had  made  many,  she  had  never 
imagined  that  Joyce  would  have  no 
idea  of  her  identity  with  Gerald's 
widow.  She  had  come  purely  on  a 
matter  of  business,  nevertheless  she 
had  planned  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
her  campaign.  "  Strangers  1 "  she 
repeated  more  angrily,  as  she  saw  that 
she  had  not  produced  any  sort  of  im- 
pression upon  Joyce.  "And  pray 
whose  fault  is  it  that  we  are  strangers, 
we  who  ought  to  be  sisters  ? " 

"  Sisters  I "  echoed  Joyce  helplessly  ; 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  horrible  truth 
in  its  entirety  flashed  upon  her.    This, 


then,  was  the  degraded,  the  vile 
woman  whose  connection  with  Gerald 
had  cost  him  his  life.  This  round- 
faced  creature,  whose  every  movement 
betrayed  her  low  origin,  and  worse, 
than  that.  In  Milly's  manner  there 
was  that  nameless  something  which 
warns  girls,  even  as  innocent  as  Joyce, 
to  shun  an  impure  thing.  "  You,  you, 
you/"  exclaimed  Joyce,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  passionate  cry  of  despair, 
and  shrinking  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  Milly.  "  Good  God !  Gerald  and 
you/" 

"  Yes,  I !  "  cried  Milly  springing  to 
her  feet.  Her  anger  had  risen  with 
the  words  flung  out  by  Joyce  in  tones 
too  much  laden  with  disdain  for  even 
her  coarse  ears  to  ignore,  "  I,  your 
brother's  lawful  wife,  come  to  claim 
her  own  1  All  that  was  his  is  mine 
now  1 "  cried  Milly,  throwing  off  the 
thin  veneer  of  gentility  which  she 
had  thought  fit  to  assume.  "  What 
do  you  think  I  am  going  to  live 
on  but  his  money,  now  that  he  is 
dead?  I  tell  you  I  am  his  lawful 
wife  ! " 

Joyce's  face  had  grown  pale  with 
passion,  her  eyes  blazed.  "  I  tell  you, 
you  are  his  murderess,"  she  cried  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.  "  You  murdered  him 
as  surely  as  if  you  had  pointed  the 
pistol  at  him ! " 

"  You  lie  ! "  cried  Milly  savagely. 
She  was  too  far  gone  to  choose  her 
words  now.  "  He  killed  himself,  the 
young  fool,  and  only  himself  to  thank 
for  it  too !  Any  one,"  she  added 
recklessly,  "  would  have  told  him  that 
I  had  lived  with " 

Joyce  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow ; 
her  waning  senses  told  her  that  some 
more  terrible  revelation  was  yet  to 
come.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  angry,  coarse  voice  stopped. 
Joyce  looked  up  and  saw  Fulke's  ugly 
face  livid  with  rage  and  his  whole 
being  convulsed  with  passion.  "  Not 
a  word  more,"  he  whispered  threaten- 
ingly to  Milly.  Then  it  was  that 
Joyce  flung  up  her  arms  in  piteous 
appeal:    "Take   me  away,   take    me 
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away  !  "  she  begged ;  "  for  indeed,  this 
is  more  than  I  can  bear ! " 

"  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life," 
said  Julian  Fulke  as  he  led  the  faint- 
ing girl  to  his  mother,  "  if  this  meet- 
ing had  never  taken  place ! " 

A  year  had  made  much  difference 
in  Joyce  Callington.  For  one  thing 
it  had  robbed  her  of  that  innocent, 
girlish  look  that  had  been  one  of  her 
greatest  charms.  Instead  of  it  there 
had  come  into  her  face  a  sweet  serious- 
ness which  showed  that  she  had  suf- 
fered in  her  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Her  eyes  still  kept,  as 
they  ever  had  and  ever  would  keep, 
the  same  candid,  truthful  gaze  ;  but 
they  no  longer  questioned,  they  knew. 

She  had  passed  one  quiet  peaceful 
year  with  Lady  Fulke,  whose  delicate 
tact  had  never  been  employed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  soothing 
the  wounded  girl.  Joyce  had  never 
seen  Fulke  since  that  terrible  after- 
noon when  he  had  so  effectually 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  Milly's  revela- 
tions, and  she  wondered  much  as  to 
the  light  in  which  he  looked  upon  her. 
At  one  moment  she  thought  that  he 
must  disdain  her  as  a  child  ignorant 
of  the  very  alphabet  of  life;  at  an- 
other, she  remembered  that  he  had 
shown  her  nothing  but  the  kindest, 
she  would  not  call  it  the  tenderest, 
consideration  in  her  trouble.  The 
Dowager  never  committed  the  vul- 
garity of  speaking  to  the  girl  of  the 
son  in  whom  she  supposed  her  to  be 
interested.  She  did  not  want  to  probe 
the  secrets  of  Joyce's  heart ;  she  only 
rejoiced  over  the  companionship  of  so 
pleasant  a  young  friend. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  Gerald 
Callington  had  died.  Julian  Fulke, 
who  had  been  busy  on  his  "  Influence 
of  the  Renascence,"  was  returning  to 
spend  some  time  with  his  mother  and 
with  Joyce,  for  he  no  longer  denied 
this  fact  to  himself.  His  journey  to 
her  side  was  not  that  of  an  impatient 
lover ;  and  yet,  the  year  spent  away 
from  the  girl  had  taught  him  that  he 
needed  her  to  make  his  life  complete. 


So  that,  for  all  the  delays  which  he 
brooked  so  patiently,  Julian  Fulke 
knew  that  tne  most  passionate  swain 
could  not  desire  more  ardently  to 
make  his  life  one  with  that  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  than  he  did,  with 
whom  passion  was  subservient  to 
love. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return  to  Stoke 
Mason  June  was  wearing  her  brightest 
look.  Fulke  was  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful  than  he 
had  ever  been.  It  would  have  been 
unfitting  if  the  skies  had  been  leaden, 
and  the  world  colourless,  when  he  was 
to  see  Joyce  again.  It  seemed  as  if 
Nature,  stung  to  rivalry,  had  resolved 
to  furnish  Joyce  with  an  environ- 
ment as  fair  as  the  girl  herself ;  and 
the  blush  with  which  she  greeted  Fulke 
seemed  to  him  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  crimson  rose  that  bloomed  at  her 
side.  She  stood  on  the  terrace,  where 
once  Lady  Juliet  had  trailed  her 
sumptuous  silken  skirts,  to  welcome 
him ;  but  Julian  Fulke' s  thoughts 
were  not  of  the  other  when  bis  eyes 
fell  upon  Joyce.  He  only  noted  that 
the  girl's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  that 
she  seemed  to  tremble  a  little.  At 
what,  he  wondered ;  for  as  he  looked 
at  her  the  old  feeling  of  respect 
came  over  him,  mastering  what  little 
there  was  of  passion  in  his  love.  He 
rebuked  himself  with  having  ap- 
proached her  in  too  irreverent  a  spirit, 
as  one  who  has  drawn  near  a  shrine 
with  covered  head;  and  there  came 
over  him,  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
conviction  of  how  immeasurably 
superior  a  good  woman  is  to  the  most 
beautiful  creation  in  the  world.  He, 
and  all  the  knowledge  and  culture  he 
had  acquired,  seemed  as  nothing  in  his 
own  eyes ;  for  what  is  a  jewelled  star 
in  comparison  to  the  one  set  by  God's 
own  hand  in  Heaven  ? 

But  Joyce  was  ashamed.  With  all 
her  newly-acquired  wisdom  she  had 
also  learned  that  she  loved  this  man, 
who  had  never  in  his  life  said  one 
word  of  love  to  her,  who  was  stronger 
than  most  men,  more  intolerant  of 
weakness,  whose  lines  had   been  cast 
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in  places  so  utterly  different  from  her 
own,  that  she  could  have  nothing  in 
common  with  him.  Nevertheless  it 
was  she  who  spoke  first;  "Your 
mother  is  waiting  for  you/'  she 
said. 

He  smiled  at  her  awkward  speech. 
"  I  did  not  come  to  see  my  mother 
only,"  he   said   simply,  for   when  it 
came  to  wooing,  the  former  apostle  of 
the  beautiful  had  no  command  either 
over  the  choice  of  his  words  or  over 
his   voice,   which    had   not   now    the 
beautiful  vibrations  it  had  been  his 
pleasure  to  cultivate.     "  Joyce,  I  came 
to  see  you,"  he  continued.  "  When  last 
we  met  I  could  not  speak  to  you  of 
what  I  felt ;  now  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  what  I  then  guessed,  and  what  this 
year's  absence  from  you  has  only  cor- 
roborated, that  you  are  a  necessity  to 
my  life.     It  cries  out  for  you ;  every 
fibre  of  me  acknowledges  your  sove- 
reignty.     Marry    me;    be   my  wife, 
Joyce ;  so  that  I  too  shall  learn  to 
find  the  highest  good.11 

But  Joyce  could  not  answer  for  the 
tumult  in  her  breast.  It  seemed  so 
wonderful,    so    incredible,    that    she 


should  have  won  the  crown  of  woman- 
hood, the  man  towards  whom  her 
heart  had  leaped.  And  Julian,  looking 
up,  caught  the  expression  of  love  in 
the  eyes  that  had  from  the  first 
warned  him  that,  in  his  search  for  the 
beautiful,  he  might  pass  by  the  only 
true  beauty.  And  after  this  there 
was  not  much  need  of  words  between 
the  two,  nor  indeed  much  need  to  tell 
the  Dowager. 

"  It  is  rank  apostasy,  Julian,"  she 
said  with  her  charming  smile.  "  You, 
who  had  forsworn  domesticity  I " 

"  It  is  not  my  only  apostasy  then," 
said  Julian  Fulke  quietly ;  "nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  do  I  look  for 
domesticity.  I  look  upon  my  mar- 
riage as  that  which  will  put  the 
coping-stone  upon  the  edifice  of  my 
life,  as  that  which  will  give  me  deep 
insight  into  what  is  most  perfect  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  If  you 
call  that  domesticity,  then  I  will  gladly 
be  domesticated." 

"  Nevertheless,"  commented  the 
Dowager,  "  you  are  an  apostate." 

Alan  Ada ik. 


(The  End) 
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VIRGIUUM  VIDL 

The  old  Latin  commentators  preserve  several  striking  notices  of  Virgil's  habit  of 
reading  or  reciting  his  poems,  both  while  he  was  composing  them,  and  after  they  were 
completed,  and  especially  of  the  remarkable  beauty  and  charm  of  the  poet's  rendering  of 
his  own  words  and  its  powerful  effect  upon  Mb  hearers.  "  He  read,  says  Suetonius, 
"  at  once  with  sweetness  and  with  a  wonderful  fascination  ;  and  Seneca  had  a  story  of 
the  poet  Julius  Montanus  saying  that  he  himself  would  attempt  to  steal  something  from 
Virgil  if  he  could  first  borrow  his  voice,  his  elocution,  and  his  dramatic  power  in  reading, 
for  the  very  same  lines,  said  he,  which  when  the  author  himself  read  them  sounded  weD, 
without  him  were  empty  and  dumb.  He  read  to  Augustus  the  whole  of  his  Georgia, 
and  on  another  occasion  three  books  of  the  jtEnebdy  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth, 
the  last  with  an  effect  upon  Octavia  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  she  was  present  at  the  reading, 
and  at*  those  great  lines  about  her  own  son  and  his  premature  death,  which  begin  c  Tu 
Marcellus  eris,'  it  is  said  that  she  fainted  away  and  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  His 
amanuensis  Eros  again,  in  his  old  age,  used  to  relate  how  Virgil  on  one  occasion  carried 
away  by  the  warmth  of  recitation  had  completed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  two  lines 
previously  left  by  him  unfinished, — the  lines, 

Misenum  iEoliden,  quo  non  prnstantior  alter 
Mre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu — 

and  had  ordered  him  at  once  to  write  them  into  the  book."  (Suetonius,  IAfe  of  Virgil, 
ed.  Nettleship,  pp.  15-16.)  Another  passage  which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  read  with 
immense  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  is  the  well-known  one  in  the  fourth 
JEnt\d  (w.  320-4.) 

Te  propter  Libycse  gentes  Nomadumque  tyranni 

Odere,  infensi  Tyrii ;  te  propter  eunaom 

Ezstinctus  pudor  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 

Fama  prior.    Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat.    (Sbrvius  ad  loe). 

To  Alfred,  Lord   Tennyson. 

Lord  in  this  land  and  lord  in  many  lands, 

However  far  may  reach 
The  myriad  labour  of  our  English  hands, 

Our  always-widening  speech, 
Crowned  with  the  bay  and  brightening  with  your  fame 

The  leaves  your  elders  wore ! 
Now  while  the  crocus  blows,  a  leaping  flame, 

About  your  garden-door, 
And  by  your  trees  the  flower,  whose  happy  part 

Time  since  it  was  to  fill 
With  her  blithe  mood  a  sterner  laureate's  heart, 

The  woodland  daffodil ; 
While  on  the  downs  above  the  wintry  turf 

The  venturous  violets  peep, 
And  with  a  softer  sigh  the  creaming  surf 

Seethes  round  the  chalky  steep, 
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And  on  his  cheek  the  climbing  traveller  feels 

Not  quite  unkind  the  breeze 
Before  whose  breath  a  bluer  shadow  steals 

Across  the  thawing  seas, 
And  in  the  sheltered  combes  beside  the  snow 

The  first  primroses  shine, 
And  the  lark  flutes  and  flutters  high  and  low 

Wild  with  the  Spring's  new  wine ; 
Now  when  the  singing  and  the  springing  time 

Makes  bolder  every  heart, 
Take,  king  of  verse,  the  tribute  of  a  rhyme, 

Albeit  of  little  art, 
From  one  who  prizes  more  than  words  can  say, 

As  life  and  cares  grow  long, 
What  charmed  with  simpler  spell  his  boyhood's  day — 

The  magic  of  your  song, 
As  more  and  more  a  wiser  sense  divines 

What  in  quick  heats  of  youth 
He  deemed  the  form  of  beauty  in  your  lines 

To  be  the  soul  of  truth, 
And  counts  him  thrice  and  four  times  fortunate 

To  have  found  such  signal  grace 
Of  welcome  bidding  pass  the  sacred  gate, 

And  entering,  face  to  face 
To  have  seen  the  Virgil  of  our  time,  and  heard, 

More  musical  than  song, 
The  rolling  cadence  of  the  poet's  word 

In  accents  true  and  strong, 
Grandly  reverberant  with  a  nation's  wail 

Above  the  warrior's  grave, 
Or  softly  calling  to  the  silver  sail 

Across  the  moonlit  wave, 
In  such  a  moving  voice  as  that  which  made 

The  imperial  mother  swoon 
With  sweet  and  sharp  of  sorrow,  when  it  bade 

The  purple  flowers  be  strewn, 
And  lavish  lilies  heaped  upon  the  head 

Withdrawn  as  soon  as  shown, 
Rome's  idle  honour  to  a  spirit  fled 

Too  pure  to  be  her  own; 
Or  sang  how  piled  beneath  Misenus'  hill 

The  trumpet  and  the  oar 
Signed  the  dumb  ghost  whose  living  lips   had  skill 

To  light  the  blaze  of  war ; 
The  very  voice  of  beauty  and  of  art 

Where  yet  so  strangely  ring 
Those  under-notes  of  tears  that  are  a  part* 

Of  every  mortal  thing. 
Dust  is  the  singer,  but  the  song  endures, 

Making  the  old  tongue  of  Rome, 
Though  dead,  to  speak ;  and  even  so  shall  yours 

O'er-lenp  the  bounds  of  home, 
Not  only  to  be  read  by  him  who  spells 

A  half-forgotten  lore 
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'Mid  mouldering  shelves  of  ancient  halls,  or  dwells 

Upon  an  old-world  shore, 
Beside  some  classic  hill  or  rill  that  links 

Our  day  to  ages  flown 
By  Tuscan  or  iEgean  wave,  or  drinks 

The  Danube  or  the  Rhone, 
But  echoing  round  and  round  our  ampler  earth 

By  capes  of  hope  and  ire, 
And  islands  severed  by  the  globe's  full  girth, 

And  zones  of  frost  and  fire, 
Where  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence  drifts 

His  rafted  forests  by, 
Or  snowy-corniced  Himalaya  lifts 

The  world's  white  roof  so  high. 

T.  H.  Warren. 
Freshwater,  April,  1891. 
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Chlorodjna  euinnt  ponibly  be  discovered  by  Anely- 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. - 
Vice-Chancellor  Blr  W.  PAQ.JC   Wool)  staled 


;    DOSES    COMPLETED? 


R.   J.   COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHLORODYNE 

■'    TRUE  PALLIATIVE  In 
EURALGIA.  GOUT,  CANCER,  TOOTHACHE, 


D' 

NEURALGIA.  GOUT 
RHEUMATISM. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 
1.  ft  Iliji.i.I  lurdiritie  wl.icbi  .i!»i:iiKr«  L'AIM  ,.r 
EVERY  KIND,  nfffird.  s  mini  refmlim-,'  -Iffr' 
WITHOUT  HEADACHE,  Mid  INVIGORATES  tho 


CHLORODYNE 

EPILEPSY,  SPASHS,  COLIC,  PALPITATION, 
HYSTERIA. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTION.-The  \W. 


■It.  H,  aid  (•   !1  si. 

S-ir.it  MiHDrACTTiRitR. 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Hussell-St.,  W.C. 


Allen  &  Hanburys'-i—Mz- 

(*/JL       "PERFECTED"         •aSsETr 

Cod-liver  Oil: 


n  Capiuled  Bottle*  ONLY,  bearing  A 


Bynirt 


ItUIIII  MALT-' 


■  FIIII  ud  IELEOTED  Unit  01 


I  SIGNATURE,  At  1/4,   2/6,   ID,  O.i- . 


led  Bottle*  ONLY,  At  1/0  And  3/-  each.    Sold  Evei-ywher 


LEA&PERRINS  SAUC 


WOBCESTEBSHIRE    SAUCE 

bwi  their  Sicsttoro,  ttra»— 

Sold  Whole**!*  by  the  Proprietors,  Woreerter :  CROSSE  A  BLA.CKWELL,  London ;  and  Kijuri 

Oilmen  gei™ily. 

RETAIL  by  DEALERS  lf>  SAUCES  tl.rtniphn.it  tw«  World. 

ROYAL  TABLE  MARMALADE, 

A  DELICIOUS  PRESERVE  OF  ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

In    1-lb.    and    Q-lb.    Grlus    Jan. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


CROSSE  4  BLACKWELL,  LIMITED,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


LIEBIC  COMPANY'S 

EXTRACT 


PER'ECT  PURITY 

Makes  the  finest,  purest, 
an>I  strongest  Beef  Tea, 
jT.d  is  the  finest  Meat 
flavouring  Stock  for 
Sauce.  Sauces,  Mode 
Dishes.  &c. 


ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED, 

Sola  Kanuni.ctc.ry:— 

FRAY      BENTOS,     SOTJTH 

AMERICA,    There     Fhrtf    Pnmi.ls   il 

Prime  Lean  Beef  an  used  tu  make  One  Vtnat 

nf  this  Eltract.      See  Signature  (as  annexed)  in  Km" 

Cookery    Books  (indispensable  to  Ladles)  Post  Fite 


LIEBEG'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.  Ltd..  9.  Fenchurch  Avenue.  EC. 


/  " 


■  » 


to  *6m 


XT  :■«  I92i 


^J   JLL    1*  \%'^ 


'  ~  *•  - 


